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Art.  I. — Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales  ;  a  Series  of  Letters, 
comprising  Sketches  of  the  actual  State  of  Society  in  that 
Colony;  of  its  peculiar  Advantages  to  Emigrants  ;  of  its  Topo- 
graphy, Natural  History,  Sfc,  ofc.  By  P.  Cunningham^  Sur- 
geon, R.N.   2  vok.  12mo.    London.     1827. 

THE  days  are  gone  by  when  an  author,  to  beget  the  serious 
attention  of  his  readers,  deemed  it  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity  to  procure  the  meretricious  aid  of  ^  laudatory  epistles,' 
or  '  commendatory  verses,'  from  his  very  good  friends  and  patrons. 
All  that  an  author  of  the  present  time  feek  himself  called  on  to 
do,  is  to  state,  in  a  brief  preface,  his  claims  to  be  considered  com- 
petent to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  has 
modestly  and  satisfactorily  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty :  he  has, 
it  seems,  made  no  less  than  four  voyages  to  New  South  Wales, 
as  surgeon-superintendant  of  convict  ships,  in  which  were  trans- 
ported upwards  of  six  hundred  convicts  of  both  sexes, — whom  he 
saw  landed  at  Sydney  without  the  loss  of  one  single  individual ; — 
a  fact  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  attest  his  judgment  and  ability  iu 
the  treatment  and  management  of  a  set  of  beings  not  easily  kept 
in  order.  He  has  besides  resided  two  years,  at  occasional  intervals, 
in  the  colony,  and  has  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  it ; 
he  has  enjoyed,  he  tells  us,  the  society  of  the  most  thriving  and 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Sydney ; — and,  lastly,  he  has  had  the 
fortune  to  be  brought  into  contact,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  the 
aboriginal  natives. 

With  such  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  talen^ 
of  observation  which  he  obviously  possesses,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  Mr.  Cunningham  to  produce  any  other  than  an  amusing 
and  instructive  book. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  perusal  of  his  performance 
has  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  this  colony  which  we  had  pre- 
viously obtained  from  Commissioner  Bigge's  reports,  and  Went- 
worth's  recent  volumes ;  but  the  information  is  conveyed  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner  than  in  either  of  those  collections,  and  in  some- 
what better  taste  than  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt : — not  that  we  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  style,  which  constantly  sins  against 
good  taste  and  the  sober  march  of  narrative,  by  the  too  frequent 
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introduction  of  low  and  vulgar  phrases,  hackneyed  terms  of  the 
^  fancy/  and  coarse  attempts  at  wit,  not  much  calculated  to  please 
the  generality  of  his  readers,  however  indulgent  they  may  wish  to 
be  in  granting  every  allowance  for  the  license  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. 

Our  first  impression  was,  and  a  more  attentive  perusal  has  not 
removed  it,  that  Mr.  Cunningham  has  rather  overrated  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  this  southern  paradise,  which  ^  a  receptacle 
proves  to  spirits  foul,'  in  assigning  to  it  the  palm  of  superiority 
over  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Canadas,  *  as  an  eli- 
gible asylum  for  an  agricultural  emigrant.'  The  reasons  which 
he  gives  for  this  predilection  are,  that  in  North  America  there  is 
no  unlocated  ground  to  be  obtained  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  sea-coast ;  that  wherever  land  is  obtained,  it  must  be  pur- 
chased ;  that  its  produce  must  be  sent  by  land  and  water-carriage 
from  one  to  two  thousand  miles,  before  it  reaches  the  place  of 
exportation :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  New  South  Wales,  abun- 
dance of  land  may  be  had  within  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  coast,  upon  terms  neither  irksome  nor  burdensome. 
Upon  which  we  may  observe  that,  if  Mr.  Cunningham  had  been  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  as 
he  is  with  those  in  New  South  Wales,  he  would  have  known  that, 
instead  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  better  land  than  any  yet 
discovered  in  his  favourite  regions  may  be  had  on  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  within  one-tenth  or  even  one-twentieth  part 
of  that  distance,  and  on  terms  quite  as  easy  as  those  he  has  so 
zealously  extolled  for  their  moderation. 

Then,  again,  in  America  the  forests  are  so  dense  that  a  cart  can 
hardly  pass  them,  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  land  is  so  thinly 
timbered,  that  a  carriage  may  be  driven  over  it  in  all  directions. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  an  advantage  for  the  new  settler.  In  America, 
cattle  require  to  be  supported,  in  the  winter,  on  hay  ;  whilst  the 
climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  mild,  that  they  may  be  fed 
through  the  whole  of  that  season  on  the  native  grasses :  and  here 
too,  we  admit,  is  another  advantage  in  favour  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  America,  moreover,  labourers  are  so  scarce,  labour  so 
dear,  and  agricultural  products  so  low  in  price,  that  the  settler,  to 
obtain  a  moderate  profit  for  the  outlay  of  capital,  must  perform 
all  the  field-labour  by  his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  family ; 
whereas,  in  New  South  Wales,  labourers  are  plentiful  and  labour 
cheap.  In  addition  to  all  those  advantages,  (and,  perhaps,  more 
important,)  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Walea 
is  so  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  danger  either  of  measles,  hoop- 
ing-cough;  small-pox;  ague,  remittent  fever,  or,  indeed,  as  our 
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author  informs  us,  of  any  fever  but  the  rum  fever.  Here,  certsunly, 
if  the  statement  could  be  literally  relied  on,  would  be  advantages 
which  neither  America  nor  Europe  herself  can  match. 

Mr.  Cunningham  would,  perhaps,  have  come  nearer  the  truth 
had  he  confined  his  comparative  statement  to  New  South  Wales 
and  the  United  States.     On  the  sea-coast  of  Brother  Jonathan, 

*  the  table  is  full ;'   the  new  settler  has  very  little'  chance  of  a 

*  location'  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  sea-coast,  and  when  he 
gets  it,  he  is  liable  to  the  various  inconveniences  reckoned  up  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  fevers  and  agues  not  being  accounted  among 
the  least.  Either  country  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  were 
we  to  enter  upon  the  interminable  question  of  emigration,  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  doing  here,  we  should  say  that  the  one 
which  is  the  easier  of  access  to  the  settler,  especially  the  poor 
emigrant,  deserves  his  preference.  In  many  respects  the  two  coun- 
tries may  both  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other.  Their 
original  establishment,  for  instance,  was  pretty  nearly  modelled  on 
the  same  plan.  The  sarcastic  remark  of  a  keen,  but  coarse  and 
profligate  writer,  that  ^  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  this  new  paradise 
came  out  of  Newgate,'  is  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  first 
parents  of  the  Australian  than  to  those  of  our  American  colonies. 
TTie  original  settlers  of  both  had  the  advantage  of  carrying  with 
them  the  language,  the  laws  and  institutions,  the  arts,  and  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  the  mother-country ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  also  carried  its  worst  vices.  In  most  other  respects,  how- 
ever, especially  as  regards  geographical  features,  soil  and  natural 
productions,  no  two  countries  can  be  more  dissimilar.  In  New 
South  Wales  we  should  look  in  vain  for  those  noble  rivers,  those 
expansive  lakes,  and  wide-spreading  meadows,  chequered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  which  form  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  the  North  American  landscape.  With  regard 
to  the  relative  aptness  of  the  two  regions  for  the  residence  and 
subsistence  of  man,  this  broad  difference  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words ;  the  former  is  most  suited  for  agricultural,  the  latter 
for  pastoral,  purposes.  On  the  supposition  of  tliese  two  distinc- 
tive characters  being  equally  favourable  to  new  settlers,  the  only 
advantage  that  we  can  discover  New  South  Wales  to  possess,  (and 
this,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  great  one,)  lies  in  the  dry  and  clear 
atmosphere,  and  its  healthy  climate :  on  the  other  hand,  its  great 
distance  from  the  mother-country,  and  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  operates  as  a  most  serious  drawback  even  on  this  undoubted 
advantage  over  other  and  less  remote  parts  of  the  world,  which  a 
changeable  temperature,  and  a  prevailing  moist  and  foggy  atmo- 
sphere, render  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases. 

In  two  countries,  whose  mixed  population  is  composed  pretty 
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nearly  of  the  same  kind  of  materials^  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  find  a  great  similarity  of  manners  and  feelings,  especially  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  growth.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, that  the  community  of  the  capital  of  Sydney,  flourish- 
ing as  it  is,  continues  to  be  torn  by  faction  and  party-feuds,  kept 
up  and  inflamed  by  incendiary  paragraphs,  propagated  in  demo- 
cratic  newspapers, — but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  early  settlers 
of  the  North  American  states  were  comparatively  exempt  from 
this  pest.  The  two  great  conflicting  classes  in  the  Australian 
society  are  the  voluntary  emigrants,  and  their  descendants,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  emancipated  convicts  on  the  other ;  the  former 
sometimes  csilled  illegitimates,  (the  law  having  nothing  to  do  with 
their  removal,)  and  the  latter  legitimates,  (having  legal  reasons  for 
their  visit  to  the  colony.)  There  is  also  a  particular  party  among 
tlie  emigrants  known  by  the  name  of  excbisionistSf  and  another 
among  the  emancipists  denominated  confusionists.  The  nicest  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  these  conflicting  classes,  who  are,  each 
of  them,  as  tenacious  of  the  assumed  place  they  hold  in  so(:iety,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  some  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  where  the  descendants  of  the  mounted  highwayman  would 
have  disdained  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  those  of  the  foot- 
pad, who,  on  his  part,  would  have  treated  with  scorn  the  progeny  of 
a  common  thief  or  pickpocket.  This  tenaciousness  of  maintaining 
their  proper  place  in  society  is  so  inveterate,  that  even  the  sano 
tissima  divitiarum  majesfas  will  not  always  prevail  against  it.  It 
is  as  powerful  in  Sydney  as  in  Jamaica,  where  the  immaculate 
white  man  can  never  be  reconciled  to  one,  however  wealthy,  who 
has  the  faintest  tinge  of  yellow  in  his  cheek,  or  the  mark  of  tlie 
beast  upon  him.*  iTie  pure  emancipists,  or  those  who  have  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  colony,  will  not  sufier  an  impure^ 
or  re-convicted  emancipist,  to  associate  with  them.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham has  given  a  humorous  example  of  this  inveterate  spirit  of 
anti-amalgamation : — 

'  At  one  of  the  public  dinners  of  the  emancipists  pure  some  years 
back,  a  terrible  fracas  ensued  from  one  of  the  proscribed  inadvertently 
gaining  admittance,  who  being  assailed  with  a  universal  shout  of 
"  Turn  him  out,  turn  him  out !"  forthwith  squatted  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  commenced  upon  his  soup,  skilfully  intrenching  his 
position  by  rolling  the  corner  of  the  tablecloth  round  his  hand,  "svith  a 

*  The  offspring  of  a  black  and  white,  mixing  through  five  generations,  always  with  a 
white,  will  lose  all  traces  of  the  negro,  except  a  circular  ridge  round  the  root  of  the 
nails,  and  in  another  part  of  the  body,  which  need  not  be  mentioned :  these  are  the  '  marks 
of  the  beast.'  The  West  Indian  white  cannot  bear  with  temper  to  see  this  illustrated  by 
mixing  a  glass  of  port  wine  or  claret  with  water,  and  equal  quantities  of  that  and  suc- 
cessive mixtures  with  water,  five  several  times,  after  which  the  mixture  becomes  to  all 
appearance  pure  water. 

view 
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view  of  pulling  the  whole  of  the  smoking  pageantry  off  the  tahle  in 
case  of  molestation.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

The  origin  of  the  sect  of  exclusionists,  or  that  class  of  emi- 
grants who  strictly  exclude  from  their  society  aW  emancipists, 
however  fair  a  character  they  may  have  acquired,  or  however 
wealthy  they  may  have  become,  appears  to  be  attributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  humane,  but,  perhaps,  mistaken,  views  of  the  late 
Governor  Macquarie,  who,  deemmg  the   colony  to  have  been 
founded  as  much  with  the  view  to  reformation  as  punishment^ 
conceived  that  offenders  who  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  pur- 
gatory, possessed  a  fair  claim  to  the  joys  of  paradise ;  and  that  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  would  be  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  emancipist,  by  raising  him  once  more  to  a  respect- 
able station  in  society.     He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
countenance  of  the  governor  was  not  enough  to  overwhelm  oppo- 
sition to  his  benevolent  intention,  and  that  avihority  was  unable  to 
enforce  what  a  mere  expression  of  his  wish  had  failed  to  effect. 
These  silly  party-feuds  continued  through  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's 
government ;  but,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Cunningham  rightly,  they 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  subsiding  under  that  of  General  Darling.   The 
testimony  of  our  author  in  favour  of  the  respectability  of  many 
of  the  emancipists  is  certainly  very  strongly  given. 

*  Our  emancipist  body,  in  honest  truth,  forms  the  most  useful  and 
enterprisinff  portion  of  our  community ; — all  the  distilleries,  nearly  all 
the  breweries,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  mills  and  various  manu- 
fectories,  being  owned  by  them ;  while  they  have  never,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  disgraced  themselves  by  engaging  in  any  of  the  smuggling 
transactions,  whereby  many  of  those  who  came  out  under  the  proud 
title  of  free  men  have  tarnished  their  reputation.      Several  of  our 
most  respectable  merchants  have  told  me  that  in  the  numerous  matters 
of  business  wherein  they  have  been  concerned  with  the  emancipists, 
their  conduct  has  always  proved  most  honourable,  though  some  here 
will  endeavour  to  detract  from  this  praise,  by  saying  that  their  prin- 
ciples have  suffered  no  change,  the  terror  of  the  law  and  self-interest 
keeping  them  honest.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  143, 144. 

It  matters  little,  in  our  opinion,  as  far  as  society  is  concerned, 
"whether  they  be  honest  in  principle  or  from  necessity,  supposing 
them  to  be  really  honest.  Mr.  Cunningham  argues  that  a  stranger 
is  much  less  likely  to  be  cheated  in  Sydney  than  in  London,  because 
in  the  latter  a  shopkeeper  may  cheat  a  stranger  without  his  trade 
or  reputation  being  much  injured  ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  every 
body  knows  the  emancipist  shopkeeper  to  have  once  been  a  rogue, 
and  all  are  accordingly  on  their  guard ;  on  his  part,  he  knows  that 
even  a  mistake  would  be  at  once  set  down  for  a  sample  of  the  old 
leaven.     It  is  this  cautious  conduct,  with  assiduity  and  talent  for 
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business^,  which  has  raised  many  of  them  to  wealth  and  respect- 
ability^  without  the  assistance  of.  great  capital. 

*  We  have  individuals  in  New  South  Wales,  who,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  were  driving  government  dung*carts,  and  shuffling  along  with 
hods  of  mortar  on  their  shoulders,  now  possessed  of  incomes  larger 
by  all  account  than  I  can  mention,  with  a  hope  to  be  credited ;  most  of 
them  individuals,  too,  who  came  out  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  with  a  Recorder's 
testimonial  to  character, 

*  In  fact  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  rapidly  many  of  these 
men  prosper  in  business.  They  are  generally  men  of  talent,  but  of 
talent  formerly  misapplied  ;  and,  either  through  their  principles  under- 
going a  change  on  arrival,  or  finding  that  more  can  be  gained  here  by 
honesty  than  by  roguery,  quit  the  latter  for  the  former,  and  directing 
their  talents  into  this  new  channel,  flourish  in  our  money-making 
country  like  the  trees  we  read  of  in  the  Psalms,  "  planted  by  the 
river."' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  96,97. 

Another  distinction  is  made  between  persons  born  in  the  colony 
and  in  the  mother-country  ;  the  former  being  known  by  the  name 
of  currency,  the  latter  by  that  of  sterling ;  a  distinction  given,  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us^  by  a  facetious  paymaster  of  the  73d 
regiment ;  the  pound  currency  being  at  that  time  inferior  to  the 
pound  sterling.  By  our  author's  account^  however,  the  keeping 
up  this  distinction,  in  an  invidious  sense,  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  defensible ;  '  our  currency  lads  and  lasses,'  says  he,  '  are 
a  fine  interesting  race,  and  do  honour  to  the  country  whence  they 
originated :  the  name  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  esteem  with  all 
the  well-informed  and  right-feeling  portion  of  our  population/ 
They  are  said  to  grow  up  so  rapidly  in  height,  and  to  be  so 
slender,  that  they  are  further,  and  more  justly,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  corn-stalks ;  and  they  are  described  as  remarkable  for 
that  Gothic  peculiarity  of  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  reddish  sallow 
complexions ;  but  the  young  women,  we  are  told,  like  the  Ame- 
ricans, lose  their  teeth  at  an  early  period  of  life.  They  are,  Mr. 
Cunningham  says,  in  a  great  degree  free  from  the  vices  of  their 
parents ;  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  among  them ;  and  their 
honesty  is  proverbial.  He  adds,  that  they  are  warmly  attached  to 
the  country  of  their  birth,  and  that  when  they  have  been  sent  to 
England,  they  hail  the  day  of  their  return  as  the  most  delightful 
in  their  lives.  They  all  talk  of  London  as  a  dull,  smoky  place ; 
and  no  doubt  the  dingy  gloom  of  this  brick-covered  province  is 
something  very  unlike  their  own  clear  blue  cloudless  sky.  '  A 
young  girl,'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  *  being  asked  how  she  should 
like  to  go  to  England,'  replied  with  great  naivete y  '  I  should  be 
afraid  to  go,  from  the  number  of  thieves  there  j'  forming  her  judg- 
ment. 
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ment,  very  shrewdly,  on  the  number  of  this  description  annually 
imported  from  our  country  into  her  own. 

But  the  currency  lads  are  stated  to  be  noted  for  superior  spirit 
and  courage,  as  well  as  superior  morals.  MiMsy  as  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham in  slang  jargon  calls  them,  often  take  place  between  lads  of  the 
fancy ;  and,  he  says,  that  *  when  it  is  sterling  against  currency, 
it  is  observed  that  sterling  is  generally  at  a  discount  before  the 
winding  up  of  the  set-to,'  So  unfortunate  has  the  facetious  pay- 
master been  in  the  discriminative  nomenclature  M'hich  he  has 
handed  down  as  characteristic  of  the  two  classes. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  change,  which  takes  place  in  the 

?hysical  constitution  of  all  kinds  of  animals  on  transplantation  to 
^ew  South  Wales,  is  something  quite  astonishing.  It  was  long 
since  remarked  that  prostitutes,  who  had  never  borne  children  in 
Europe,  became  prolific  mothers  in  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and 
that  married  women,  who  had  long  left  off  child-bearing,  recom- 
menced even  at  the  advanced  period,  in  some  cases,  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  after  a  short  residence  in  these  regions  ;  and  the  observa- 
tion appears  to  be  confirmed,  that  not  only  the  human  race,  but 
most  of  the  quadrupeds  produced  from  animals  imported,  im- 
prove their  breed,  and  increase  considerably  in  size.  Mr.  Daw- 
son, the  intelligent  manager  of  the  '  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany,* thus  writes  in  a  private  journal  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  : — *  Both  the  climate  and  soil  appear  by  nature  intended 
to  produce  fine  wool,  and  fine  animals  too,  even  from  the  worst 
beginnings.  The  latter  seems  a  paradox.  The  extensive  range 
that  can  be  afforded  to  every  animal  keeps  it  in  good  condition ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  native  grasses  may  have  more  of  good  in  them, 
than  their  appearance  indicates  :  however  this  may  be,  the  cli- 
mate clearly  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  size  of  all  animals, 
even  upon  man,  who  is  almost  universally  tall  here,  although  born 
of  diminutive  parents.  From  this  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
climate  governs  chiefly,  and  that  every  breed  of  animals  intro- 
duced here  will  attain  a  size  not  known  in  Europe.  From  what 
1  know  of  the  origin  of  the  breed  of  horses  introduced  here,  and 
the  size  of  the  stock  that  has  almost  promiscuously  been  pro- 
duced from  them,  I  have  strong  grounds  for  inferring  that  the 
produce  of  such  horses  as  we  have  imported  will  be  something 
extraordinary.' 

We  apprehend  that  the  soil  and  its  products  can  have  little 
share  in  all  this.  The  soil,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Dawson  tells  us,  is  in 
general  poor,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  country  he  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  absence  of  all  disease,  may  be  considered  as  the  prime 
causes  of  these  extraordinary  effects.     And  if  New  South  Wales 
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is  ever  to  become  that  great  and  powerful  countryy  which,  some 
centuries  hence — (much  sooner  its  sanguine  inhabitants  pre- 
dict)— ^is  destined  to  overawe  and  to  conquer  the  eastern  world, 
ihis  grand  result  will  certainly  be  less  owing  to  the  labour  of 
the  plough,  than  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  and  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  We  trust, 
however,  that  instead  of  indulging  in  dreams  of  conquest,  the 
enlightened  inhabitants  of  New  South  Waks  will  use  their  best 
efforts  to  civilise  the  wretched  natives  of  tlie  numerous  fertile  and 
beautiful  islands  of  Australasia,  now  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage 
barbarity.  Hitherto  tlie  progress  of  the  colony  has  certainly  been 
flourishing  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  projector  or  settler 
could  have  imagined,  when,  *  thirty-eight  years  ago,'  a  few  huts 
and  solitary  tents  were  the  only  indications  of  the  existence  of 
human  society. — We  are  not  much  edified  by  the  landmarks 
which  Mr.  Cunningham  has  set  up  to  note  the  stages  of  this  pro- 
gressive improvement;  we  will  nevertheless  cursorily  run  over 
what  he  calls  a  *  brief  medley  of  their  first  deeds  and  their  first 
fruits,  in  chronological  sequence.' 

The  first  landing,  he  obseiTes,  was  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1788;  in  1789,  the  first  har\est  was  reaped  at  Paramatta;  in 
1790, the j^rs^  settler,  James  Reese,  took  possession  of  his  land; 
twelve  prisoners  located  in  1791,  upon  the  Hawkesbury,  supplied, 
in  1793,  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  corn;  in  1796,  the  first  play 
was  perfonned ;  in  1803,  the  first  newspaper  was  printed ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  first  suicide  occurred — that  of  a  man  who  hung 
himself  in  jail;  in  I8O0,  thej^r^^  colonial  vessel  was  built;  in 
1806,  the  first  great  Hawkesbury  flood  happened ;  in  1810,  the 
first  census  of  the  population,  stock,  and  cultivated  land  was 
made;  the^r^^  toll-gates  were  built;  caterpillars ^rsi  made  their 
appearance ;  the  streets  of  Sidney  received  names ;  weekly  mar- 
kets were  established,  and  the  first  public  races  instituted;  in 
1813,  the  first  fair  was  held,  at  Paramatta;  in  1817,  the  first 
bank  was  established ;  in  1818,  the  j^r^^  crim.  con,  case  was  tried 
(a  great  advance  this  in  civilization);  in  1820,  the  first  colonial 
tobacco  was  sold ;  in  1 825,  the  first  book  was  reviewed  (this, 
we  think,  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end);  in  the  same  year 
the  j^rs^  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  came  before  the  criminal 
courts  ;  and  in  1826,  the  first  public  concert  was  held. 

'  When/  says  our  author, '  we  seriously  contemplate  the  wonderful  re- 
volution wrought  in  the  colony  since  its  formation,  we  cannot  but  be 
proud  of  the  energies  displayed  by  our  enterprising  community.  Here, 
where,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  one  civilized  being  disputed  the  domi- 
nion of  the  woods  \\dth  their  savage  inhabitants,  now  forty  thousand  such 
exist,  spread  over  an  extent  of  country  of  twg  hundred  square  mile§, 

having 
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having  justice  adminiftered  by  civil  and  criminal  courts ; — six  separate 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  eleven  separate  benches  of  magistrates 
being  instituted  among  them.  Where,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  a  single 
European  animal  breathed,  now  upwards  of  200,000  sheep,  upwards 
of  100,000  head  of  cattle,  and  many  thousand  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals destined  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  man,  are  peacefully 
grazing. .  Where,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  an  ear  of  grain  was 
cultivated,  we  now  see  fifty  thousand  bushels  advertised  for — for  the 
mere  annual  consumption  of  one  of  our  distilleries ; — ^while  four  steam- 
mills,  ten  water-mills,  eighteen  windmills,  and  two  horse-mills,  furnish 
us  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  flour  from  our  own  wheat ;  two 
very  extensive  distilleries,  with  several  hundred  thousand  gallons 
annually  of  a  pure  spirit  from  our  barley  and  maize ;  and  thirteen 
breweries,  with  ale  and  beer  from  our  various  descriptions  of  colonial 
grain, — eight  thousand  hogsheads  being  the  average  yearly  amount  of 
this  wholesome  beverage  supplied  to  the  public. 

'  On  the  site  of  Sydney  alone  what  a  change  has  been  effected ! 
AVhere,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  a  human  hut  was  to  be  counted, 
nor  the  slightest  hum  of  commerce  heard,  we  have  now  a  city  occu- 
pying a  mile  square,  crowded  with  industrious  citizens,  and  teeming 
with  vehicles  wheeling  along  the  varied  productions  of  the  soil, — the 
market-dues  for  this  traflGic  renting,  the  present  year,  at  840/.,  and 
the  toll-gate  dues  at  1000/. : — the  town  containing  twenty- two  agents 
for  the  management  of  shipping  affairs ;  eleven  auctioneers  for  expe- 
ditiously disposing  of  colonial  and  foreign  wares ;  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  push  forward  and  watch  over  colonial  enterprise,  effect  in- 
surances, and  arbitrate  in  matters  relating  to  shipping  ;  two  flourish- 
ing banks,  dividing  forty  per  cent,  on  their  advances  ;  and  three  news- 
papers, (one  weefiy,  and  two  printed  twice  a  week,)  in  one  of  which 
I  counted  one  day  124  advertisements/ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  73 — 75. 

In  our  author's  opinion  the  commerce  of  the  colony  can  only 
be  considered  as  dating  its  existence  six  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  the  trade  with  England  has  increased  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  vessels,  importing  emigrants  of  property  and  cargoes  valued 
at  200,000/.,  while  the  exports  in  seventeen  ships,  consisting  of 
M'ool,  skins,  oil,  timber,  pearl-shells,  trenails  and  hides,  exceed 
in  value  100,000/.  The  foreign  trade  with  India  and  China,  six 
years  ago,  did  not  require  above  six  or  seven  vessels ;  last  year 
they  amounted  to  twenty-six,  with  import  cargoes  worth  200,000/., 
a  great  part  of  which  consisted  of  tea,  sugar,  wine,  and  tobacco — 
articles  all  of  which,  Mr.  Cunningham  supposes,  may,  in  time,  be 
produced  in  the  colony  itself.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hastings, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  Port  Macquarie,  *  the  sugar  cane,* 
he  says,  *  thrives  well,  and  a  good  quantity  of  fine  sugar  and  fair 
samples  of  rum  have  been  produced  here  of  late,  ninety  acres  of 
^ane  being  tliis  year  (1826)  in  cultivatiou.'     But  though  wine, 
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sugar,  and  tobacco  'will,  we  doubt  not,  bfc  upeedily  reckoned 
among  the  valuable  products  of  the  colony,  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  tea  will  never  be  included  among  its  staple  commodities.  The 
labour  that  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  this  plant  can  only 
be  undertaken  with  advantage  in  countries  like  India  and  China, 
where  population  is  abundant,  and  food  cheap.  Besides  this, 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  this  plant  that  requires  a  pecu- 
liar climate,  or  soil,  or  mode  of  cultivation,  or  all  of  them.  It 
has  been  tried  in  various  countries  and  failed,  and  no  treatment, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  bv  our  nurserymen,  h9s  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  free  and  healthy  plants  either  within  doors  or  without. 

Whatever  products,  however,  the  colony  is  or  may  be  capable 
of  yielding,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  for  some  years  to 
come,  its  progressive  prosperity  must  depend  mainly  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine-wooUed  sheep,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
it  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mac  Arthur.  From 
three  ewes  and  a  ram,  with  which  it  appears  he  began  the  breed, 
his  stock  of  pure  merinos  is  now  said  to  exceed  two  thousand ; 
and  from  the  produce  of  these  he  has  of  late  years  sold  upwards 
of  forty  rams  annually,  at  an  average  of  I7l.  per  head.  His  pro- 
perty m  the  colony,  by  grants  and  purchases,  is  said  to  exceed 
thirty  thousand  acres,  constituting  a  square  of  seven  miles  nearly 
each  side,  all  lying  contiguous,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  undulating, 
thinly-wooded  hills,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native  pas- 
ture, with  the  addition  of  extensive  plains  stretching  from  each 
bank  of  the  river,  of  the  most  fertile  quality,  producing  excellent 
wheat,  and  maize  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  His  breed  of 
horses  and  homed  cattle  are  of  the  first  description.  He  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  most  of  the  European  fruits;  has  a 
spacious  vineyard,  fi*om  which  he  annually  makes  an  increasing 
quantity  of  wine,  said  to  be  not  unlike  the  sauteme;  cultivates 
the  English,  grasses,  which  are  found  to  thrive  well ;  and  this  first, 
of  Australian  squires  keeps  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  with  which  he 
hunts  the  native  dog  and  kangaroo. 

On  the  banks  of  Hunter's  river,  aiid  its  branches,  and  on  the 
fine  neighbouring  plains  bordering  on  the  Goulburn  river,  Mr. 
Cunningham  enumerates  about  twenty  gentlemen  who,  though 
comparatively  speaking,  they  have  but  recently  settled  there,  can- 
not, he  thinks,  reckon  among  them  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
fine-woolled  sheep.  Bathurst  plains,  however,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  downs,  are,  of  all  other  parts  of  the  colony  yet  dis- 
covered, the  best  adapted  for  sheep  husbandry.  These  fine  open 
downs,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  gently-swelling  hills,  clear 
of  timber,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  extend  along  the 
banks  of  the  Macquarie  River,  on  both  sides,  full  a  hundred  and 

twenty 
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twenty  miles.  The  discovery  of  this  transalpine  region^  and  of 
the  practicable  passes  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  it,  was  at 
the  time  hailed,  and  is  still  looked  upon,  as  the  most  happy  event 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists,  that  could  have  befallen  them,  as, 
in  fact,  the  cisalpine  stripe  of  land  had  become  too  closely  occu- 
pied to  afford  subsistence  to  the   rapidly  increasing  live   stock, 

*  The  superabundant  population,'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  *  and  the 
superabundant  flocks  and  herds  poured  like  a  torrent  over  the  dividing 
barrier-ridge,  inimdating  the  fine  plains  and  downs  beyond  its  western 
base.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  this  territory  is  now  im- 
mense, the  greater  proportion  of  the  wool  exported  from  the  colony 
being  furnished  therefrom.' 

Nor  is  the  dairy  neglected ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  Mrs.  Rankin, 
from  Ayrshire,  makes  cheese  at  Bathurst  little  inferior  to  our 
Cheshire,  and  is  amassing  a  large  fortune  by  selling  it  at  nine- 
pence  to  a  shilling  a  pound. 

The  town  of  Bathurst  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  fast  rival- 
ling Sydney.  It  has'  already  its  *  Literary  Society,'  its  '  Classical 
and  Mercantile  Academy,'  and  its  *  hunt.'  The  members  of  this 
association,  we  are  told,  wear  'green  jackets,  turned  up  with 
velvet,  gilt  buttons,  with  ^^ Bathurst  Hunt*'  engraved  upon  them, 
and  a  native  dog  embroidered  in  gold  upon  the  collar.'  To  such 
a  pitch  of  luxury  and  prosperity  is  Bathurst  grown,  though  six 
short  years  ago  it  did  not  possess  a  single  respectable  resident 
settler ;  the  district  now  abounds  in  a  wealthy  population,  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  of  a  healthy 
climate  to  enable  it  to  enjoy  them. 

*  No  better  proof,'  says  our  author,  *  can  be  given  of  the  healthful^ 
ness  of  Bathurst,  than  the  fact  that  the  only  death,  owing  to  natural 
causes,  from  the  period  of  its  first  settlement,  took  place  in  1826,  after 
a  space  of  twelve  years.' 

Many  other  regions,  not  inferior  to  Bathurst  plains,  are  yet,  we 
cannot  doubt,  to  be  discovered  in  this  extensive  and  salubrious 
country ;  and  we  perceive  with  pleasure  that  new  settlements  are 
forming  on  the  southern  coast,  by  which  a  short  and  speedy  commu- 
nication will  be  maintained  with  the  sister  colonies  on  Van  Diemen's 
land.  Port  Western  has  recently  been  occupied,  and  though  the 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bay  may  not  be  of  the  first 
quality,  yet  as  it  has  been  ascertained  to  improve  in  advancing  to 
the  interior,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
intervening  country  between  this  port  and  Sydney  will  be  planted 
with  inhabitants.  Already  Jarvis  and  Bateman's  bays  have  been 
occupied  by  respectable  emigrants;  and  King  George's  Sound, 
near  the  south-west  corner,  or  Cape  Leuwin,  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  Bass's  Strait;  has  also  been  settled,    Tliiis  we  consider  as 
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a  most  important  station ;  the  land  about  it  is  of  good  quality^  and 
continues  so  the  whole  way  to  Swan  river  on  the  western  coast^ 
abounding  with  extensive  plains  of  the  finest  grass^  not  inferior  to 
Bathurst  plains,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  hilly  ranges, 
clothed  with  the  finest  timber  for  building,  of  the  same  species 
which  occurs  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  of  much  finer  growth.  On 
this  latter  coast  the  settlers,  in  proceeding  northerly,  will  speedily 
get  within  the  tropic,  and  communicate  with  the  new  settlement  on 
Melville  Island  on  the  northern  coast,  which  we  find  is  to  be  aug- 
mented by  a  corresponding  settlement  on  some  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  it.  We  are  not  aware  whether  these  northern  colonies 
are  likely  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  (merchants  trading 
to  India,  we  believe)  who  strongly  recommended  them,  with  the 
view  of  drawing  the  Malays  concerned  in  the  extensive  fishery  of 
the  Trepang  on  this  coast,  to  exchange  that  article  of  consumption 
in  China  for  British  manufactures,  instead  of  dealing,  as  at  present, 
with  the  Dutch  settlements.  As  the  Malays  are  a  cautious  and 
suspicious  people,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  induce 
some  of  them,  with  their  families,  and  also  of  the  Chinese,  who 
mix  with  them  freely  at  Singapore,  to  remove  to  the  northern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  as  tlie  best  means  of  securing  the  trade, 
and  also  of  improving  the  new  settlements  on  that  coast. 

The  Australian  agricultural  company  will,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  give  a  new  aspect  to  that  part  of  the  eastern  coast  on  which 
they  have  received  a  grant  of  one  million  of  acres,  intersected  by 
several  fine  streams  falling  into  Port  Stephens. 

'  The  fertile  spot,'  says  the  Report,  '  on  which  Mr.  Dawson  landed, 
was  estimated  to  contain  about  eight  hundred jacres,  fit  to  grow  com  of 
first,  second,  and  third  rate  quality ;  surrounded  by  fine  sheep-hills, 
with  fresh  water  in  abimdance.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ad- 
joining the  shore,  are  beds  of  oyster-shells,  con^fertibie  into  the  finest 
lime,  both  for  building  and  agriculture,  and  in  such  inexhaustible 
quantity,  that  in  one  instance  they  are  said  to  cover  above  an  acre,  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  whole  district  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  harbour,  into  which  ships  of  any  tonnage  may  enter  at  all  seasons, 
and  anchor  in  safety;  it  abounds  with  numerous  kinds  of  excellent  fish, 
and  communicates,  through  the  medium  of  its  rivers  and  creeks,  with 
a  country  well  qualified  to  form  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the 
grant. 

'  Port  Stephens  is  situate  in  latitude  32°  40',  one  degree  north  of 
Sydney,  and  appears  to  consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  the 
outer  entrance  being  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  thirty-six  feet  at 
low  water.  After  passing  the  two  headlands,  the  harbour  expands 
considerably ;  but  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  entrance,  it  is 
contracted,  and  divided  by  an  island  into  two  channels,  each  about 
four  hundred  yax'ds  wide,  which  lead  into  the  inner  harbour ;  the  depth 

of 
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of  one  of  these  channels  is  seventy-two  feet,  of  the  other  lunety  feet, 
and  the  minimum  depth  of  the  passage  for  ships  through  both  harbours, 
is  thirty-six  feet,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shore,  on  which  the  first 
settlement  has  been  made.' 

From  the  latest  accounts  which  have  been  received  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  company,  it  would  appear  that  their  concerns  are 
gomg  on  as  prosperously  as  could  be  desired.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  settlement,  and  in  addition  to  their  original  mil- 
lion acres,  they  have  obtained  from  the  government  a  grant  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  coal-fields  of  Newcastle,  which,  by  means 
of  steam-engines  and  proper  colliers  from  England,  already  ar- 
rived there,  they  are  about  to  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  and 
from  which  they  expect  to  be  enabled  to  serve  not  only  Sydney  but 
the  whole  colony,  with  coals  at  a  cheap  rate.  Sydney  alone,  it  is 
calculated,  will  require  an  annual  supply  of  12,000  chaldrons,  and 
the  masters  of  vessels  proceeding  to  India,  Batavia,  the  Cape,  &c. 
who  cannot  at  present  be  supplied,  from  the  inefficient  state  of  the 
workings,  will  be  glad  to  take  coals,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but 
on  the  speculation  of  a  market  for  such  cargoes.  The  establish- 
ment of  steam  boats,  we  have  little  doubt,  will  next  take  place ;  and 
these  will  be  of  infinite  importance  in  the  navigation  of  the  smooth 
water  within  the  reefs,  along  the  extensive  eastern  coast  both  to 
the  northward  and  southward,  at  such  times  as  the  periodical  winds 
are  adverse  to  sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  Dawson's  account  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  encou- 
raging to  the  hopes  of  the  settlers : — 

*  The  country  around  Port  Stephens  is  of  a  different  character  from 
the  districts  previously  settled.  It.  is  chiefly  hilly,  and  sometimes 
mountainous.  There  are  few  parts  of  England  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Karner  (natives'  name)  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  Port  Stephen's  harbour,  it  is  not  much  unlike,  nor  much 
inferior  in  point  of  beauty,  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  The  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  banks,  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  the  Wye,  but  the 
scenery  is  equally  varied  and  rich,  as  seen  from  some  of  the  reaches  of  the 
river.  The  harbour,  too,  is  a  very  fine  and  safe  one,  and  abounds  with 
every  production  of  nature  that  can  make  its  shores  a  desirable  residence. 
Fish  of  all  kinds  known  in  the  colony,  oysters  both  rock  and  mud,  in 
the  greatest  abimdance,  as  well  as  lobsters  and  turtle,  are  found  there. 
In  my  public  letter  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  having  determined  to 
fix  the  establishment  at  this  place,  where  every  advantage  we  could  have 
asked  for  appears  to  have  been  united  for  our  first  essay.  The  hills 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep ;  enough  of  ground  can  always  be 
found,  on  or  near  the  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  running  into  the  har- 
bour, for  cultivation,  should  we  ultimately  want  more  than  the  shores  of 
the  port  can  produce.' — (Private  Journal, J 
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It  appears  that  the  importation  of  fine  wool  from  New  Soudi 
Wales  has  already  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices  of  the  usual 
supplies  of  fine  wool  for  the  English  market — to  such  a  degree  in- 
deedy  that  it  is  confidently  stated  the  prices  lately  obtained  will  not 
afford  a  remunerating  profit  to  the  ^owers^  under  the  expensive 
artificial  treatment  to  which^  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Germany, 
they  are  compelled  to  resort,  in  order  to  produce  a  staple  of  the 
requisite  delicacy.  It  is  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  *  Australian  Agricultural  Company/  that,  with  regard  to  fine 
wool  intended  for  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  '  it  will  be  found 
that  the  avierage  expenses  of  carriage  from  the  farms  in  the  interior 
of  Germany,  including  freight  from  the  ports  of  shipment  and  im- 
port duty  here,  are,  in  amount,  equal  to  the  costs  of  freight  incurred 
by  the  longer  voyage  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other 
charges  of  conveyance  from  the  occupied  pastures  of  that  country, 
situated  generally  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  sea-coast.'  And 
if  this  statement  be  litersilly  and  exactly  correct,  the  wool-growets 
of  Germany  must  unquestionably  find  themselves,  in  the  long  run, 
utterly  unable  to  compete  with  these  thriving  colonists. 

As  to  the  attempts  which  the  Australians  have  been  making  in 
manufactures,  we  cannot  expect  much  progress,  for  some  time 
to  come,  in  that  department;  a  great  deal  more,  however,  than 
the  North  Americans  accomplished  in  thrice  the  time,  has  already 
been  achieved.  Their  manufactures,  as  yet,  consist  chiefly  of 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  such  as  are  in  daily  and  universal 
use.  Coarse  and  second  cloths,  from  their  own  wool,  are  manu- 
factured at  Botany  Bay,  but  at  a  dearer  rate  than  similar  articles 
imported  from  England ;  these  cloths,  however,  are  represented 
to  be  stronger,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  cheaper  in  the  end,  than 
those  with  which  they  have  to  compete.  Coarse  woollens  are 
made  by  the  women  confined  at  Paramatta,  who  likewise  weave 
twills  made  of  New  Zealand  flax.  Many  of  the  settlers  tan 
their  own  leather,  make  their  own  shoes,  and  manufacture  soap 
for  their  own  consumption.  In  Sydney  they  manufacture  hats, 
beavered  with  the  fur  of  the  flying  squirrel,  which  are  said  to  look 
well  and  to  wear  well,  except  that  they  become  soft,  and  lose 
their  shape  in  moist  weather.  Here  also  are  carried  on  for 
sale,  soap-making,  tin»ware,  workings  in  brass  and  iron,  saddlery, 
harness  and  whip  making,  boot,  shoe,  and  strawrhat  making ;  all 
kinds  of  common  pottery-ware,  large  jars  and  tubs  for  salting 
meat  in,  wine  and  water  coolers,  and  spruce-beer  bottles,  are 
manufactured  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
colony,  and  sold  cheap.  Carts,  drays,  ploughs,  harrows,  and 
other  instruments  of  husbandry,  are  made  of  good  and  strong  ma- 
terials 
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terials,  and  are  sold  at  English  prices  ;  and  colonial  coasting  ves- 
sels and  boats  are  built  of  gum-timber^  which  is  stated  to  be  as 
durable,  and  every  way  as  fit  for  ship-building,  as  Indian  teak. 

The  progressive  improvement  and  civilisation  of  the  colony 
may  furtfier  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  society  in  Sydney,  where, 
according  to  our  'author,  private  carriages  are  kept,  and  few  indi- 
viduals, if  any,  who  pretend  to  what  in  the  slang  tongue  is  called 
respectability,^  are  without  their  gigs  or  riding-horses.  Every 
town  has  its  post-oflSce,  and  a  regular  system  of  post-horses  is  esta- 
blished for  tiie  conveyance  of  letters.  A  four-horse  stage-coach 
runs  twice  a-day,  and  a  caravan  once,  between  Sydney  and  Para- 
matta, and  another  coach  thrice  a-week  to  Liverpool,  while  a  third 
proceeds  from  Paramatta  to  Windsor  three  times  a-week  also — no 
mean  proofs  of  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  which  this  infant 
colony  has  attained.  Nor  while  comfort  and  convenience  are  thus 
studied,  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind  by  any  means  neglected. 

*  A  great  variety  of  respectable  schools  throughout  the  colony  further 
the  purposes  of  education ;  the  most  celebrated  being  the  Sydney  Free 
Grammar  School  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Halloran;  the 
Caledonian  Academy,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  schools, 
under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lang,  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man; Mr.  Cope's  seminary;  and  the  NaW  Seminary,  for  instruction 
in  seafaring  matters,  under  the  superintendance  of  Captain  Beveridge. 
Various  ladies'  schools  are  to  be  found  also,  but  few  possessing  much 
celebrity.  Music-masters  for  the  piano  and  harp  take  regular  circuits 
to  give  lessons  to  the  rising  fiEiir ;  while  Mons.  Giraud,  and  other  profes- 
sors of  attitudes  and  dancing,  teach  them  to  hold  their  heads  up,  turn 
oat  their  toes,  and  trip  it  along  in  waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  contre»danses/ 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  124,  125. 

Scholastic  institutions  are  also  endowed  with  a  certain  portion  of 
land,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  a  highly-accomplished,  as  well  as  philan- 
tbropic  gentleman,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Scott.  A  dispensary  is  esta- 
blished to  furnish  medicine  and  advice  gratis  to  the  poor.  There  are 
several  reading-rooms  and  libraries ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  fur- 
ther enlightened  by  the  '  Sydney  Gazette  *  and  the  *  Australian,' 
published  twice  a-week,  and  the  *  Monitoj ,'  once  a-week :  the  two 
latter,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  '  are  conducted  with 
an  ability  of  which  few  papers  out  of  London  can  boast  f  he  might 
have  added,  for  we  see  them  sometimes,  'with  a  scurrility,  too, 
which  would  not  disgrace  Billingsgate  and  St.  Giles's.*  The 
Australian,  we  understand,  is  conducted  by  a  transplimted  scion  of 

♦  The  term  was  defined  by  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  noted  trial  of  John  ThurtelL 
Tut  question  was  (but  we  quote  from  memory,)  '  What  sort  of  person  was  Mr.  Wear©  > 
An»wer.  Mr.  Weare  was  respectable,  ComMeh  What  do  you  mean  by  respectability  t 
Witneti,  He  kept  a  g^g*' 
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a  London  parent^  whose  dull  and  dolorous  columns  are  mostly 
employed  in  slandering  our  best  and  most  venerable  institutions. 
The  average  number  of  advertisements  in  tliese  three  are  said  to 
amount  from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  their  average  circulation  to 
about  650,  or  a  total  of  3250  impressions  weekly.  The  Colonial 
Almanac  is  said  to  contain  much  valuable  information  on  farming 
and  gardening,  the  periods  of  planting,  sowing,  and  reaping .  the 
several  productions  of  the  soil,  and  many  other  useful  matters.  The 
colonial  press  is  teeming  with  various  works ; — a  practical  treatise 
on  the  vine,  another  on  sheep-husbandry,  a  journal  of  travels  in  the 
interior,  and  two  volumes  of  poems, — ^  one  of  them  by  our  vene- 
rable laureate,  Mr.  Michael  Robinson* — bear  the  stamp  of  colo- 
nial authorship. 

Sydney  boasts  also  of  her  turf-club,  with  its  secretary,  trea- 
surer, and  a  select  number  of  members,  who  can  only  be  ad- 
mitted by  ballot.  The  races  are  held  twice  a-year,  once  at  Syd- 
ney and  once  at  Paramatta ;  and  not  less  than  eight  horses  fre- 
quently start  for  the  governor's  plate,  and  also  for  the  Australian 
ladies'  plate :  in  short,  our  author  tells  us,  that  ^  this  excellent  old 
English  sport  is  nowhere  more  highly  enjoyed  than  in  Australia.' 
Races,  of  course,  beget  balls  and  suppers,  and  these  require  suit- 
able houses  to  give  them  in.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  *  Australian' 
and  '  Sydney'  hotels  in  George-street,  and  ^  Hill's  tavern'  close  to 
Hyde  Park,  may  vie  with  those  of  any  English  town  of  the  same 
size.  The  more  respectable  part  of  society  adopt  the  London 
fashions  in  dress,  the  moment  they  are  imported.  An  active  indi- 
vidual, by  keeping  *  a  fashionable  repository  for  ladies'  dresses,'  is 
said  to  have  lately  returned  to  England  with  a  fortune  of  not  less 
than  12,000?.,  all  acquired  in  about  six  short  years.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  neatness  of  dress  and  personal  cleanliness  are  confined 
to  the  higher  classes  ;  they  are  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  fonn  a 
very  marked  feature  among  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
even  among  those  who  move  in  rather  an  humble  sphere, — an  indi- 
cation so  far  in  their  favour,  since  it  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
they  are  alive  to  a  due  sense  of  decorum  and  moral  feeling.  As 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  it,  ^  those  who  delight  in  a  good  exterior  are 
seldom  either  sottish  or  depraved.' 

The  rapid  progress  thus  made  in  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  the  com- 
forts, and,  we  may  add,  the  follies  of  civilised  life,  in  the  short 
space  of  *  thirty-eight  years,'  and  at  the  distance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  country  out  of  which  the  whole  concern  ema- 
nated, has  certainly  no  parallel.  The  progressive  colonization  of 
the  United  States,  near  as  they  are  situated  to  the  mother-country, 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  this.  A  whole  century  had 
passed  away  before  their  most  flourishing  colony  came  any  thing 
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iiear^hat  Australia  cati  already  point  to.*     And  when  we  look 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  very  short  period  above  mentioned, 
and  find  the  difficulties  and  the  distress  which  the  first  settlers  had 
to  undergo, —  difficulties  of  a  nature  most  appalling  and  terrific 
—we  are  only  surprised  that  the  whole  plan  of  colonizing,  under 
such   discouraging  circumstances,  was  not  at    once   abandoned 
and   given  up   in    despair.      From    Governor   Phillips's  narra- 
tive, and  in  that  singularly  curious  and  painfully  interesting  jour- 
nal of  Colonel  Collins,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
Botany  Bay  Calendar,  a  striking  contrast  may  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position writh  the  pleasing  picture  we  have  just  sketched  from  Mr. 
Cunningham^s  little  volumes.     In  the  year  1788  Captain  Phillips 
sailed  from  England  with  about  1000  persons,  of  whom  564  were 
male  and  122  female  convicts,  and  the  remainder  civil  and  military 
officers,  soldiers^  and  a  few  women  and  children.    Botany  Bay  was 
their  destination ;  but,  luxuriant  as  it  might  be  in  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants,  whence  its  name,  it  was  found  wholly  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  infant  settlement.    Luckily,  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward,  the  captain  discovered  Port  Jackson,  till  then  unknown, 
to  which  place  he  removed  his  living  cargo,  and  landed  them  at  a  spot 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sydney  Cove.     The  firat  operation 
was  to  build  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  which  were  numerous.     But 
the  convicts  who  were  to  assist  in  the  building  became  refractory, 
some  secreted  themselves  in  the  woods,  some  ran  away  to  the  ships 
of  La  Peyrouse,  then  in  the  harbour  ;  others,  again,  threw  away 
tiieir  tools  ;  many  of  them  committed  robberies  among  their  compa^ 
nions,  and  more  on  the  public  stores.    The  sailors  brought  spirits 
(m  shore,  and  scenes  of  intoxication  and  riot  were  the  consequence. 
The  scurvy  and  dysentery  soon  raged  among  them,  so  that  by  dis- 
ease and  death  the  refractory  few  who  could  work  were  reduced 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.     To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the 
few  cattle  they  had  strayed  into  the  woods,  and  were  never  recovered. 

♦  In  1585  the  first  colony  was  carried  to  Virginia  by  Sir  R.  Granville,  the  few  survi- 
vors of  whom  returned  with  Sir  F.  Drake  to  England.  In  1587  another  colony  went^ 
which,  after  grea.  suffering,  received  support  from  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In 
1602  several  ships  and  men  were  sent  to  Virginia,  but  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
made  a  permanent  establishment  till  1606,  when  James'  Town  was  founded.  In  1609 
Lord  Delaware  was  sent  as  governor,  with  nine  ships  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  per- 
sons as  settlers.  A  few  years  after  this  a  reinforcement  was  sent  over  with  ^r  Thomas 
Oaties.  In  1616,  that  is,  thirty  years  after  the  first  attempt  at  colonization,  it  is  stated  by 
Purcbas,  in  proof  of  the  flounshing  condition  of  the  colony,  that  '  there  were  of  bulls, 
cowes,  heifers,  calves,  a  hundred  and  forty  four,  horses  three,  and  as  many  marei!,  goates 
and  kids  two  hundred  and  sixteene.  Hogges  wilde  and  tame  not  to  bee  numbered,  and 
great  plenty  of  poultry* — a  miserable  picture  truly  !  But  before  this  period  some 
hundr^  of  the  adventurers  had  perished  by  disease^  famine,  and  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dimas. 
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Tbdr  pfotaionB  became  so  ncarlj  ediansted,  duit  {Moaat  flared 
them  u  the  face;  the  Guardian  frigate,  to  which  dicy  weie 
anxiovslj  looking  for  soppUes,  was  wrecked  on  an  island  of  ioe ; 
and  the  next  ship  that  followed,  instead  of  a  cargo  of  pronsioos, 
brought  out  about  220  female  conficts,  manj<rf  them  old,  infirm, 
and  diseased.  Four  other  transports  arrived  in  snccession,  with 
conricts  <m  board:  in  one  of  them,  out  of  £IB  males,  SOO¥rere«ii 
the  sick  list;  in  the  odier  three  the  deaths  in  the  passage  amounted 
to  26]  men,  1 1  women,  and  2  children.  Another  transport  brought 
among  them  die  gaol  fever,  of  which,  out  of  300  embarked,  95 
had  died  on  the  passage.  But  all  diia  misery  and  wretdiedness  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  convicts  were  shipped  off  and  victualled 
iy  controeij  not  at  so  much  per  head  for  the  number  landed  in  the 
colony,  but  for  that  received  on  board,  so  that  the  more  the  deaths, 
die  greater  die  profit  to  the  contractors.  M'hat  a  di^race  to  those 
who  had  the  management  of  die  business,  and  what  compunctioiia 
CNight  they  to  feel,  (if  still  in  existence,)  when  they  read  ^t  Mr. 
Cunningham  has  carried  out  nx  hundred  convicts,  male  and  female, 
without  losing  a  single  individual ! 

The  conduct  of  the  convicts  called  frequently  for  the  pmush- 
ment  of  death.  Robberies  were  constantly  committed.  Tl^ 
burnt  down  the  prison  at  a  time  when  twenty  criminals  vrere  in 
it  loaded  vrith  irons,  some  of  whom  peridied  in  the  flamea. 
They  were  compelled  to  rebuild  it ;  and  then  set  it  on  fire  a 
second  time :  they  burnt  down  the  church,  and  even  set  fire  to 
the  grain  which  was  destined  to  feed  them.  Numbers  perished 
in  the  woods,  chiefly  Irish,  vrfio  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  by 
proceeding  northerly,  they  would  speedily  reach  China.  This  ia- 
fiituation,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  from  Mr.  Cunningham, 
still  exists,  and  he  gives  a  ludiat>us  story  of  an  Irishman  iiho 
set  out  on  this  expedition,  and  after  three  weeks  hard  toiling,  was 
cheered  vrith  the  distant  crowing  of  a  cock.  A  garden,  vridi  a  snug 
cottage,  gave  a  new  fillip  to  his  joy,  and  the  more  so  because  of  its 
close  resemblance  to  those  he  had  left  in  New  South  Wales ;  -but 
on  seeing  an  European,  in  whom  he  discovered  the  features  of 
Colonel  Johnstone,  he  was  in  ecstasy,  and  hallooed  out, '  Arrah-! 
long  life  to  you,  colonel !  And  what  has  brought  your  honocur  to 
China  all  the  way  V  The  fact  was,  that  the  Irishman,  in  keeping 
straight  forward,  had  made  some  unfortunate '  right  about  face,'  and 
thus  travelled  back  to  vrithin  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  from  whidi  he 
had  started.  Many  are  still  persuaded  that  the  Blue  Mountains  are 
those  of  Connaugbt,  and  when  they  take  a  freak  of  making  their 
way  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us  they  always  go  southeriy, 
becau^  Green  £iin  being  colder  tiban  New  South  WaleS|  and  the 
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cold  winds  blowing  from  the  south,  the  land  of  their  fathers  must 
needs  lie  in  that  direction.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  these  peo-^ 
pie  are  scarcely  to  be  credited.  A  party  having  determined  to  set 
out  for  Ireland,  one  of  them,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  prof- 
fered himself  as  their  guide,  having  torn  out  the  print  of  a  com** 
pass  from  a  book  of  navigation,  by  which  he  proposed  to  steer 
them  a  direct  course  to  their  own  country ;  but  it  was  soon  disco<» 
▼cred,  to  Pat's  mortification,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  party, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  the  paper  compass  had  lost  its  magnetic 
properties  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  with  such 
materials  as  they  were  composed  of,  it  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of 
wonder,  that  a  considerable  number  of  years  must  have  elapsed 
ere  the  convicts  were  brought  under  such  subjection,  and  as  well 
managed  as  they  are  at  present.  Unmerited  blame,  in  our 
opinion,  has  attached  to  former  governors  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  granted  letters  of  emancipation  and  tickets  of  leave, 
to  enable  convicts  to  hire  themselves  out  to  individuals;  and 
though  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  these  indulgencies,  when 
granted  too  promiscuously,  were  liable  to  abuse,  we  are  quite 
isatisfied  that  the  encouragement  thus  given  contributed  mainly  to 
Ae  rapid  progress  of  the  colony  towards  that  state  of  prosperity 
which  it  has  now  attained.  If  the  convict  occasionally  abused 
the  indulgence,  and  reverted  to  his  former  criminal  habits,  (as  was 
tiie  case,)  the  members  of  the  colonial  government  might  plead  in 
excuse  the  utter  ignorance  in  which  they  were  kept  of  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  for  which  the  transported  felons  had  respectively 
been  tried  and  convicted ;  a  piece  of  information  which  might  have 
enabled  them  to  form  some  notion  of  the  character  and  degree 
of  guilt  of  the  several  delinquents.  In  vain  the  constituted  autho- 
rities complained  that  no  list  of  convicts,  not  even  of  their  names, 
Was  ever  sent  out  along  with  the  cargo,  much  less  a  specific 
catalogue  of  their  several  crimes.  The  complaint,  it  would  seem 
from  Mr.  Cunningham,  still  exists,  though  it  must  be  obvious 
how  valuable  such  a  list  would  be  to  the  colonial  authorities  in 
making  the  disposition  of  fresh  cargoes  as  they  arrive. 
'  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  an  amusing  account  of  these  convicts^ 
white  under  his  charge  oft  board  ship,  and  of  their  characters  as 
Aey  are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  outward  voyage.  The 
greatest  and  nlost  daring  rogues,  it  seems,  maintain  their  pre- 
eminence, and  are  always  selected  by  the  rest  as  captains  of  the 
deck ;  while  the  next  in  the  scale  of  villany  are  made  petty  offi- 
cers. 'The  same  thing*  takes  place  in  the  female  convict  ships', 
^ere  some  old  experienced  bawd  generally  takes  charge  of  the 
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morab  and  good  conduct  of  the  young  ones,  Tliere  are  always^ 
among  a  cargo  of  either  sex,  a  few  who  pretend  to  have  reformed 
their  lives,  and  are  constantly  to  be  seen  with  the  bible  in  their 
hands  ;  but  Mr.  Cunningham  soon  discovered  that  these  were  in- 
variably the  greatest  hypocrites  and  the  least  worthy  of  trust — in 
short,  the  very  worst  of  the  set.  Among  numerous  instances  of 
this  bare-faced  hypocrisy,  he  mentions  that  of  one  Breadman, 
who,  on  arriving  at  Sydney,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  unable  to  sit  up  without  fainting.  This  expiring  wret<^h, 
who  grasped  his  bible  to  the  last,  mustered  strength  enough, 
while  the  hospital-man  was  drawing  on  his  trowsers,  to  stretch 
out  his  pale  trembling  hand  towards  the  other's  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  actually  to  pick  it  of  a  comb  and  penknife : — ^next  morning 
he  was  a  corpse.  '  Yet,'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  •  during  his 
whole  illness,  this  man  would  regularly  request  some  of  the  soberr' 
minded  rogues  to  read  the  scriptures  to  him,  and  pray  by  his 
bed-side  V  There  was  another  who  assumed  the  character  of  a 
saint,  one  Jones,  a  Welshman,  who,  while  in  the  hospital,  was 
so  fond  of  scripture-reading,  that 

*  I  never  passed  his  berth,'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  *  without  observing 
him  earnestly  toiling  awaiy,  with  a  pair  of  huge  spectacles  arched  over 
his  nose,  or  else  the  bible  lying  close  to  his  hip,  ready  to  be  snatched  up 
on  the  instant.  Indeed,  so  earnest  was  he  in  his  religious  exercises,  that 
he  could  not  even  attend  muster  without  the  bible  in  his  hand,  and  his 
forefinger  stuck  between  the  leaves  to  mark  the  passage  he  had  been 
reading.' 

This  fellow  robbed  the  surgeon's  assistant  who  attended  him  of  a 
sum  of  money.  Shade  of  Le  Sage  !  who  shall  deny  that  father 
Hilary  and  brother  Ambrose  de  Lamela  are  but  too  true  por- 
traits of  poor  frail  human  nature ! 

It  was  just  the  same  thing  among  the  first  settlers.  '  They 
stripped  each  other  of  their  blankets,  and  the  dying  men  watched 
with  eagerness  the  moment  of  snatching  away  the  covering  of  his 
neighbour,  even  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.' 

The  women  are  described  as  infinitely  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  men ;  but  those  composing  the  cargo  which  our  author 
once  superintended,  were  pretty  well  kept  under  by  '  an  crld 
sybil  of  seventy,'  a  *  most  trust-worthy  creature,'  who  had  been, 
during  foity  years  of  her  life,  in  all  the  houses  of  correction, 
prisons,  and  penitentiaries  of  the  metropolis.  Some  of  Mrs. 
fry's  reformed  damsels  from  Newgate,  very  soon  after  getting  on 
board,  set  ^oxxi  papering  their  hair  with  the  religious  tracts  that 
this  good  lady  had  supplied  them  with  for  their  edification.     . 

Bad  and  unpromising  as  miaterials  like  these  are,  to  be  thrown 
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into  the  mass  of  society,  it  is  admitted  by  most  writers  that  the 
present  prosperity  and  the  population  of  the  Australian  colonies 
are  mainly  owing  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  which  such. con- 
victs transmit  to  their  progeny.  And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the 
following  statement,  extracted  from  the  '  State  of  Agriculture  and 
Grazing  in  New  South  Wales,*  by  Mr.  Atkinson,*  an  old  esta- 
blished settler,  we  should  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  very  different 
conclusion,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  considerably  qualify  the  lauda- 
tory reports  which  have  been  so  largely  bestowed  on  the  eman- 
cipists and  others  who  became  early  settlers  : — 

*  The  first  settlers  in  the  colony  were  obtained  from  among  the  mili- 
tary and  convicts ;  very  few  of  these  men  had  any  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, being  mostly  derived  from  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  or  from 
the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people :  thoughtless  and  negligent,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  their  early  habits  and  subsequent  life, 
with  very  little  regard  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised 
society,  their  whole  desires  were  confined  to  the  obtaining  sufficient 
food :  clothing,  except  what  decency  absolutely  required,  they  had  little 
regard  for;  and  to  bring  up  their  families  with  respectability,  and 
make  a  comfortable  appearance  in  the  world,  never  once  entered  their 
minds.  Their  absolute  wants  being  satisfied,  the  whole  surplus  pro- 
duce of  their  labour  was  expended  in  intoxication  and  debauchery. 
Men  of  this  description  were  but  little  calculated  to  improve  and 
beautify  the  fiace  of  the  country,  and  develope  its  agricultural  capa- 
bilities ;  accordingly,  their  farms  exhibit  to  this  day  nothing  but  a  scene 
of  confiision,  filth,  and  poverty.  Their  first  necessarily  rude  habitations 
of  bark,  are  still  unreplaced  with  more  comfortable  dwellings  of  brick 
or  timber;  and  their  families  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  without 
education,  useful  knowledge,  or  religious  principles.  I  beg  here  to  be 
widerstood  as  only  alluding  to  the  early  settlers,  and  the  lower  orders 
of  the  present — what  are  technically  termed  in  the  colony  Dungaree 
Settlers,  from  a  coarse  cotton  manufacture  of  India,  which  forms  their 
usual  clothing :  a  more  improvident,  worthless  race  of  people,  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  people  have  been  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury 
and  Nepean,  and  in  the  district  of  Airds,  the  best  lands  in  the  co- 
lony.'— Atkinson's  Agriculture  and  Grazing  in  New  South  Wales ^  pp. 
)2S,  39. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  however,  confines  his  statement  to  the  old 
settlers,  soldiers,  and  convicts,  who  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  colony  had  no  good  example  to  follow.  For  some  years 
past  the  case  has  been  different,  a  more  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable population  having  spread  itself  over  the  colony.     The 

*^  8vo.  liondon,  1827— a  useful  little  work. 
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vnount  of  this  popolatkm  is  rather  over-stated  by  Mr.  Cun* 
ningham,  in  making  it  amount  in  round  numbers  to  forty  tfaoa* 
sand.  By  a  census  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  year  ld25,  it 
stood  as  under  :— 

FBEE   ADULTS. 

Males,  came  out  free      «       1955  Females,  came  oat  free    -     1195 

bom  in  the  ctdony    •  1823  .              bom  in  the  colony    1857 

free  by  servitude     •     4218    free  by  servitude       1800 

■  absolute  pardon    -     133    absolute  pardon        14 

■  condiuonal  pardon    1000    conditional  pardon  56 

FRES  CHILOREX. 

Males,  boni  in  the  colony  2293  Females,  bom  in  the  cokmy  2206 
came  free        •        -     115 came  free  -        110 

Free  Males    -     11,542  Free  Females  -    7236 

CON-  VICTS. 

Males,  with  tickets  of  leave    1949     Females,  with  tickets  of  leave    129 

in  servitude         -      13,156     in  servitude      •         999 

dass  unknown       •       994 class  unknown      -    214 


Total  Males    -  27,641  Total  Females    -  8578 

General  Total  ...  36,219 

Military,  with  Women  and  Childien  «         8,000 

Grand  Total  •  •  38^19 

From  thb  return^  it  would  appear  that  the  numbtf  of  adnlt  emi* 
grants  amounts  only  to  68^8 ;  whereas  thai  of  cooviciSy  emanci- 
pated and  in  sen'itude,is  $d,4>>9,  being  in  the  proportion  of  abcmt 
Aree  and  a  half  to  one ; — ^that  the  emancipists  aloae  are  equal  in 
numbers  h>  the  adult  emigrants : — that  about  one-half  of  die 
population  are  convicts  in  a  state  of  servitude,  the  other  half  con- 
sisting of  free  settlers  ami  emancipists^  We  think,  therefore,  that 
AVentworth  and  Cunuiu^hani  arv^  fully  borne  out  in  aacnbiBg 
mainly  to  the  Uln^urs  of  the  coinicts  the  pn]k$peious  condition  of 
the  colonw — It  is  dislincilv  slated  bv  the  tonuer  writer,  that  the 
value  of  the  pro)H'il\  ik>\v  (Hvsses$<Hi  by  emancipists  is  fiilhrdonUe 
that  of  the  five  sellloi:*. 

It  will  Ih^  obs\  r\cd«  tix^u  tho  alnnc  ix'tun\«  that  the  disproportion 
of  the  mule  t\)  iho  tVmule  )>opul(^ti\^\  It  ctKMrmvHis,  being  fifteen  to 
one  iH  avl\  «u\oujx  tho  \Hnu\v  ts%  «tul  iu  the  lot^l  |x>pulation  three  to 
oue«  Tins  i^i;  tm4Ui>9itun)abl\  »  ^i^^vut  cxiU  ;iud  ^n^iouMy  teh  as  such; 
but  ii  is  one,  \>c  tVt^v,  ditVu  \0l«  if  \u>t  uu^Hv^bWi»  to  remedy.  It 
might,  ^H'rha|V(«  W  \iiuuuUluHl  t\\  h  \vU^\u  evtciU«  by  aboUsfam^ 
peniteutmnes  atul  a»\Uuu»  iW  the  ivt\v\matKHi  \^' tcmak  delin- 
quents at  hv>me%  the  »u\\h^  \\f  whuh  i^«  at  bc»i^  x«nr  c^urrocaL 
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When  the  settlers  of  Virginia  were  much  in  the  same  situation 
with  those  on  New  South  Wales,  one  hundred  and  fifty  young 
women  were  procured,  it  is  not  stated  how,  and  shipped  off  to 
that  settlement,  where,  as  the  annals  of  Virginia  relate,  they  were 
sold  to  the  settlers  for  wives,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight  of  tobacco  each;  and  in  the  same  year,  ]6£0,  a  Dutch 
trader  carried  thither  the  first  cargo  of  negro  slaves,  among 
whom  was  a  good  proportion  of  females.  Now,  if  an  old  pro- 
curess of  Bristol,  as  the  papers  tell  us,  can  purchase  from  a  sister 
in  iniquity  living  in  the  metropolis,  a  bevy  of  Cyprians  for  the  use 
of  that  flourishing  city,  (for  flourishing  it  must  needs  be  to  require 
such  a  supply,)  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  our  author  in 
thinking,  that  a  cargo  of  such  unfortunate  females  might  prove  a 
good  speculation  both  to  the  adventurer  and  themselves,  in  the 
market  of  New  South  Wales — a  better  school  for  reform,  we 
venture  to  say,  than  any  penitentiary  at  home,  and  much  more 
likely  to  improve,  not  only  their  morals,  but  also  their  condition  in 
life. 

On  glancing  over  the  above  census  of  the  population  of  this 
colony,  it  appears  quite  ridiculous  to  hear  the  democratic  news- 
writers  of  Sydney  holding  out  notions  of  declaring  their  independ- 
ence, shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  and  demanding 
a  colonial  legislative  assembly.  The  blockheads  do  not  or  will 
not  see,  that  if  England  should  withdraw  her  troops  and  withhold 
her  supplies,  neither  *  sterling,.'  nor  '  currency,'  nor  their  united 
forces,  if  a  sense  of  danger  would  allow  such  an  union  of  dis- 
cordant materials,  could  be  able  to  withstand  the  insurrection  of 
the  convicts,  who  would  be  but  too  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  which  offered  th^m  the  summary  attainment 
both  of  liberty  and  of  wealth ;  and,  as  to  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, we  cordially  subscribe  to  the  following  observations  of  Mr. 
Cunningham : — 

*  Wlien  it  is  recollected  what  bitter  dissensions  have  existed  for 
many  jrears  between  the  emigrants  and  emancipists,  and  that  the 
latter  would  compose  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  electors,  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  only  tend  to  revive  that  discord  which 
his  present  Excellency  is  fast  allaying,  but  put  the  whole  emigrant 
body  in  the  power  of  the  emancipist  faction.  Yet  these  two  objects, 
namely,  a  house  of  assembly  and  genuine  trial  by  jury,  are  gravely 
declared  to  be  the  best  means  that  can  be  devised  for  promoting  the 
harmony  of  the  colony ;  but  as  lawyers  are  the  singers  of  the  lo 
paeans  about  this  said  harmony,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  wonder 
what  has  so  suddenly  brought  about  this  before  unheard-of  reform 
in  the  principles  of  that  body,  of  whom  discord  forms  the  very  food.'— 
toL  il  pp.  lS7j  186. 

^  We 


We  are<quite  •tftvare/that  die  policy  of  sending  convicted  eirmi- 
nals  to  so  greatadistaace,  at  an  enormous  expense,  has  frequently 
been  questioned^  We  have  heard  it  argued,  that  instead  of  being 
places  of  punishment  for  those  "who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes^ 
the  Australian  colonies,  by  affording  an  asylum  for  felons,  operate, 
in  fact,  as  an  incitement  to  crime, — ^in  other  words,  diat  many 
crimes  are  committed  liere,  that  the  offenders  may  have  a  free 
and  pleasant  conveyance  to  this  paradise  of  pickpockets,  which 
is  gained  by  a  veiy  short  and  easy  passage  through  the  purgatoiy 
that  conducts  to  it.     This  may  be  true  in  some  instances. 

*  Some  who  had  friends  doing  well  in  New  South  Wales  woild  in 
olden  times  procure  themselves  to  be  transported  by  way  of  havk^  a 
free  passage,  in  order  to  join  them.  Several  went  out  with  me  on 
these  very  terms ;  and  among  them,  one  merry  youth  of  two-and-twenty, 
whose  father  had  been  transported  while  he  was  a  child  in  arms,  and  a 
brother  at  a  later  period.  This  brother  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  father  by  special  invitation,  to  assist  him  in  the  cultivatioa  of  his 
farm,  and  the  youngster  I  speak  of  was  therefore  the  second  son  in- 
duced to  entitle  himself  to  a  seven  years'  trip  to  Botany.  On  our  ar- 
rival the  elder  brother  came  alongside,  and  introduced  the  younger 
brother  and  the  father  (who  were  of  course  utter  strangers)  to  each 
other!  "  When  may  we  expect,  Jem?"  was  the  question  put  shortly 
after  the  preliminary 'congratulations :  Jem  being  a  cousin  who  had 
long  promised  the  colony  a  speedy  visit,  as  I  learnt  from  the  younger 
brother.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  268, 269. 

We  understand,  howiever,  that  these  halcyon  days  are  nearly  at 
tin  end ;  and  that  since  the  government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
General  Darling,  the  convicts,  unless  in  some  peculiar  and  special 
cases,  aire  required  to  work  out  the  time  of  their  sentence  before 
•they  ca;ri '  reteivfe  the  boon  of  emancipation.  Still,  however, 
Iheir  condition  is  by  no  means  a  hard  one ;  the  labour  required  of 
them  is  not  severe,  arid  they  are  well  clothed  and  fed.  '  I  question 
much,'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  'whether  many  English  labourers 
live  better  than  our  convict-servants  here,  whose  weekly  ration  con- 
sists of  a  sufficiency  of  flour  to  make  four  quartern-loaves  at  least ; 
of  seven  pounds  of  beef;  two  ounces  of  tea,  one  pouhd  of  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  tobacco,  with  the  occasional  substitution  of  two 
or  three  quarts  of  milk,  daily,  for  the  tea  and  sugar  allowance.'  The 
farmers,  besides,  allow  them  little  gardens  for  vegetables,  and  each 
has  two  buits  of  clothes  annually,  a  bed-tick,  and  a  blanket. 
Formerly,  a  great  proportion  were  fed  from  the  government  stores, 
and  employed  in  various  kinds  of  labour  on  public  works  and 
roads,  in  clearing  the  country  of  wood  for  settlers,  8cc. ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  die  extraordinary  demand  of  the  settlers  for 
their  services  has  induced  the  present  governor  to  break  up  the 

government 
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gov^tunent  clearing-gangs,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the 
.colonists.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  alone  have 
taken  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  were  all  that  could  be  sup- 
plied, and  they  will  gladly  receive  more  into  their  employ  whenever 
tbey  cfui  get  them. 

Such  being  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  these  people,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  public  will,  hereafter,  be  relieved  from  any 
fvrther  expense  on  account  of  die  convicts,  except  that  of  sending 
them  out,  whidi  appears  to  be  on  an  average  about  30L  per  head. 
Whatever  arguments  may  be  advanced,  as  to  the  dubious  policy 
of  transporting  felons,  one  thing  is  at  least  certain, — that  in  so  far 
as  their  own  condition  is  concerned,  it  is  incomparably  better,  mo- 
rally and  physically,  than  the  lot  of  those  offenders  who  are  con- 
demned to  work  out  Iheir  time  in  the  hulks.  The  former,  when  the 
term  of  their  servitude  is  over,  if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  mix  at 
once  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  rise,  according  to  their  own 
subsequent  eflForts  and  merits,  in  the  scale  of  society ;  but  where 
shall  the  latter  find  a  place  to  subsist  in,  with  a  blasted  cha- 
racter, among  a  superabundant  population,  a  great  part  of  whose 
honest  labourers  cannot  find  employment?  '  Every  rogue,'  says  Mr. 
Cunningham,  '  whom  you  retain  at  home  to  labour,  takes  the  bread 
out  of  die  mouth  of  an  honest  man ;  as  long,  therefore,  as  Eng- 
land cannot  keep  her  honest  poor,  so  long  will  it  be  her  interest  to 
turn  all  her  roguish  poor  out  from   her  bosom,  to  thieve  or  work 
elsewhere/     In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  soundness  of 
this  doctrine  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied.     The  main  question 
seems  to  be  this  :  whether  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of  a  convicted 
felon,  for  life,  at  the  expense  of  30Z.,  or,  after  extorting  from  him  a 
forced  labour  of  a  few  years,  at  the  cost  of  half  that  sum  every  year, 
to  turn  him  loose  again  on  society,  to  find  his  way,  in  all  proba- 
bility, either  to  the  gallows  or  to  the  workhouse  ?    It  is  a  question 
Meli  deserving   the    serious  consideration    of    the    government. 
There  are,  at  this  moment,  upwards  of  four  thousand  convicts 
on  board  the  hulks,  employed  in  the  dock-yards  and  on  other  pub- 
lic works,  at  an  annual  expense  of  at  least  60,000Z.,  the  whole  of 
whom,  we  believe,  must  be  turned  loose  on  society  within  the 
short  period  of  seven  years.     Besides,  if,  according  to  our  author's 
doctrine,  these  four  tliousand  *  rogues'  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  four  thousand  *  honest  poor,'   another  60,000?.    must 
be   required  for    the   support   of  the  latter  from  parish  funds. 
To  send  them  out  to  New  South  Wales,  where,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, they  would,  many  of  them  at  least,  become  good  citizens, 
might  cost  the  public  about  twice  that  sum,  but  there  all  further 
expense  would  cease* 
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The  two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman'i 
Land  would,  it  appears  certain,  at  once  absorb  this  number  of 
fresh  convicts.  If  the  two  great  agricultural  companies^  and  tli# 
ordinary  settlers,  could  not  receive  the  whole,  the  remainder  might 
usefully  be  employed  in  clearing  and  preparing  the  ground  at  the 
new  settlements  of  King  George's  Sound,  Port  Western,  and 
Moreton  Bay.  Encouragement  to  good  conduct  might  be  given  by 
assigning  grants  of  land,  in  these  new  and  distant  settlements,  to 
such  of  tihe  convicts  as  might  be  deemed  deservii^  of  superior  indul- 
gence. A  practice  prevails  in  the  colony  which  enables  a  poor  man 
to  stock  his  little  farm  at  a  cheap  rate ;  let  him  only  be  able  to  pur- 
chase a  cow  or  t^'o,  and  a  few  ewes,  he  has  the  advantage  of  put- 
ting them  out  to  graze  with  some  extensive  landholder,  who 
requires  only  one-third  of  their  produce  for  the  care  and  food 
bestowed  on  them.  Such  a  regulation  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  the  convicts,  few  of  whom,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, are  sent  out  without  money  or  money's  worth — the  unholy 
products  of  their  illegal  practices ;  and  even  those  who  have  no- 
thing to  look  to  but  what  they  earn  firom  their  labour,  or  the 
saving  of  their  rations,  may  soon  be  in  a  situation  to  purchase  a 
few  sheep  and  homed  cattle,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  servitude,  will  be  found  sufficiently  increased  to  stock  the  little 
farm  allotted  to  diem. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  emancipated  convicts  have,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  advantage  of  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants.  Many  of 
them  actually  do  save  a  little  money  by  labouring  for  die  settlers 
at  task  and  job  work ;  they  are  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
their  way  of  life;  inured  to  the  climate  and  the  soil ;  know  where 
to  select  the  most  productive  spots  ;  while  the  new  settler,  after 
spending  a  great  part  of  his  btlle  property  in  implanents,  fiir* 
mture,  and  passage  money,  has  to  consult  persons  in  Sydney, 
generally  not  of  the  first  character,  who  have  no  scruple,  it  wouM 
seem,  about  taking  advantage  of  die  ignorance  or  the  simf^citj 
of  the  new  coiner,  so  that  a  great  part  of  his  money  is  gone 
before  he  gets  possession  of  die  grant  of  land  on  whidi  he  is  to 
be  located.  Mr.  Cunningham  recommends  the  co-operation  of 
three  or  more  individuals :  thus  six  individuals,  for  instance,  with 
lOOl.  each  in  their  pockets  on  arrival,  willing  and  able  to  work, 
would  soon  form  a  comfortable  asylum  for  themselves  ;  while  the 
same  persons,  each  acting  separately  with  his  own  hundred  pounds, 
would  make  but  a  bad  hand  of  it.  By  the  regulations  of  grant- 
ing land,  the  joint-stock  capital  of  500/.  would  procure  a  square 
mile,  or  640  acres.  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  what  a  new  selder  is  likely  to  encounter  in  his  search  for  a  suit- 
able 
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ible  place  of  location,  v^hicb,  as  it  affords  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  writer's  style  and  manner,  we  hesitate  not  to  extract,  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers :— * 

*  A  horse,  with  canvas  bags  for  changes  of  clothes,  &c.  slung  over 
behind  the  saddle,  vidth  a  blanket  under  to  wrap  yourself  up  in  at  night, 
and  a  light  cord  round  the  horse's  neck  to  tether  him  by,  furnish  your 
personal  equipment  while  upon  this  quest ;  and  if  pushing  into  a  coun- 
try at  a  distance  from  settlers,  a  pack-horse  with  provisions  ought  to 
accompany  you.  A  steady  white  man  who  is  a  good  bush-ranger,  and 
a  black  native,  complete  your  train.  The  note  of  the  bell-bird,  tink- 
ling like  a  dull  sheep-bell,  announces  in  our  drouthy  wilds  the  welcome 
presence  of  water  (a  very  useful  thing  to  know) ;  and  toward  this 
sound  you  may  confidently  proceed. 

'  The  settlers  are  genercdly  hospitably  disposed,  and  in  these  jaunts 
you  are  always  welcome  to  such  fare  and  such  accommodation  as  they 
have  it  in  their  power,  to  give.  A  tinder-box,  or  powder-flask,  con- 
jures up  a  fire  when  you  bivouac  in  the  forest ;  while  a  few  slips  of  bark, 
peeled  from  a  tree,  shelter  you  from  the  cold  and  wet ; — and  with  a 
good  fire  at  your  feet,  ai)d  a  tin  of  hot  tea  before  retiring  to  rest,  you 
may  sleep  comfortably  enough.  Your  muskets  will  furnish  you  with 
birds  of  various  kinds ; — and  with  a  brace  of  good  grayhounds  you 
will  never  lack  kangaroos  and  emus ;  so  that  your  bush-fare  is  a  true 
sportman's  feast.  You  meet  with  some  adventures  probably  both  to 
astonish  and  alarm  you,  but  these  mostly  end  in  your  amusement.  If 
you  should  hear  a  coach-whip  crack  behind,  you  may  instinctively  start 
aside  to  let  the  mail  pass ;  but  quickly  find  it  is  only  our  native  coach- 
man with  his  spread-out  fan-tail  and  perked-up  crest,  whistling  and 
cracking  out  his  whiplike  notes  as  he  hops  sprucely  from  branch  to 
branch.  Neither  must  you  be  astonished  on  hearing  the  razor-grinder 
ply  his  vocation  in  the  very  depths  of  our  solitudes ;  for  here  he  is  a 
flying  instead  of  a  walking  animal,  and  consequently  can  very  readily 
shift  his  station.  On  seating  yourself  comfortably  by  the  fire  of  one 
of  our  backwoodsmen,  your  attention  may  probably  be  arrested  by  a 
heavy  foot- tread  approaching  the  door,  followed  by  the  heavier  souse 
of  a  load  tossed  down  at  the  entrance ;  and  pricking  up  your  ear  at 
the  observation  of  "  Good  Lord !  what  a  whapper !  where  did  you  meet 
with  that  old  fellow  ?"  you  hear  a  gruff  grumbling  voice  reply,  "  Why 
I  had  a  tightish  job  on't  wi'  the  ould  boy ;  he  took  a  good  many  thumps 
on  the  head  before  I  could  do  for*un."  Confounded  at  the  meaning  of 
this  conversation,  you  bend  your  eyes  with  anxious  gaze  towards  the 
door,  which  slowly  opening,  a  desperate-looking  ruffian,  habited  in  a 
huge  hairy  cap  and  shaggy  kangaroo-skin  jacket,  dappled  tliickly  with 
blood,  stalks  solemnly  across  the  floor,  casting  a  grunting  sort  of  re- 
cognition to  each  person  around,  and  while  teasing  out  the  tobacco- 
lesi  to  charge  his  pipe,  relates  with  the  most  cool,  villanous  indifference 
that  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  an  old  man  as  he  came  along, 
whose  hind  quarters  he  had  just  brought  with  him  to  make  steaks  of 
&r  supper  I  ending  his  horrible  recital  with  a  significant  glance  at  you. 
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while  draivling  out  through  his  husky  throat,  ^^  It  will  be  a  treat  to 
the  eemman,  as  he  is  a  new  comer !"  You  begin  to  fancy  you  have 
got  into  a  den  of  cannibals,  and  that  you  are  doomed  to  join  in  their 
horrible  repast,  or  perhaps  be  broiled  yourself  in  event  of  refusal!  To 
your  great  relief,  however,  the  "  old  man**  turns  out  to  possess  the 
appendage  of  a  tail,  and  is  in  fact  no  other  than  one  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ances, the  kangaroos  !* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  157-160. 

The  kangaroo  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  several 
'  hunts/  and  if  there  be  a  pond  or  river,  he  never  fails  betaking 
himself  to  it,  as  the  only  place  in  which  he  can  successfully  give 
battle  to  the  dogs. 

*  From  the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs  and  tail,  they  are  enabled 
to  stand  on  the  firm  bottom,  while  the  dogs  are  obliged  to  swim,  and 
in  this  way  a  fight  between  a  large  kangaroo  and  a  pack  of  dogs 
affords  a  most  amusing  spectacle.  The  kangaroo  stands  gravely  up- 
right, with  his  fore-paws  spread  out  before  him,  wheeling  round  and 
round,  to  ward  off  his  assailants,  and  whenever  one  arrives  within 
reach,  he  pounces  his  paws  upon  him,  and  sousing  him  suddenly 
under,  holds  him  fast  in  this  position,  gazing  all  the  while  around  with 
the  most  solemn  simpleton  sort  of  aspect,  heedless  of  the  kicking  and 
sprawling  of  his  victim,  whom  he  quickly  puts  an  end  to,  if  some 
courageous  colleague  does  not  in  good  time  advance  to  aid,  and 
force  the  kangaroo  to  let  his  half-drowned  antagonist  bob  above  water 
again,  who  paddles  forthwith  toward  shore,  shaking  his  ears  and 
looking  most  piteously,  with  no  inclination  to  venture  in  a  second 
time,  notwithstanding  all  the  halloos  and  cheering  s  with  which  you 
urge  him.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315. 

Of  this  singular  quadruped,  peculiar,  as  most  other  living 
beings  are,  man  not  excepted,  nor  the  vegetable  creation  neither, 
to  >iew  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Mr.  Cunningham 
mentions  seven  different  known  species  or  varieties ;  the  forest 
kangaroo,  the  red  kangaroo,  the  wallaroo,  all  of  the  largest  kind  : 
then,  as  next  in  point  of  size,  there  is  the  wallabee  and  the 
paddymalla;  the  two  smallest  being  the  kangaroo-rat  and  the 
rock  kangaroo.  These  singular  creatures  have  now  disappeared 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  but  they  abound  in  all  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country.  At  Sir  John  Jameson's,  on  the 
Hawkesbury,  is  a  tame  one,  of  which  ou&  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  account : — 

'  One  of  the  largest  tame  kangaroos  I  have  seen  in  the  country 
is  domiciliated  here,  and  a  mischievous  wag  he  is,  creeping  and 
snuffing  cautiously  towards* a  stranger,  with  such  an  innocently  ex- 
pressive countenance,  that  roguery  could  never  be  surmised  to  exist 
under  it, — ^when,  having  obtamed,  as  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  introduc- 
tion, he  claps  his  forepaws  on  your  shoulders  (as  if  to  caress  you),  and 
raising  himself  suddenly  upon  his  tail,  administers  such  a  well-put 

push 
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posh  with  Us  hind  legs,  that  it  is  two  to  one  hut  he  drives  yon  heels 
over  .head  I  This  is  all  done  in  what  he  considers  facetious  play, 
with  a  view  of  giving  you  a  hint  to  examine  your  pockets,  and  see 
what  hon  hons  you  have  got  for  him,  as  he  munches  cakes  and  com- 
fits with  epicurean  gout ;  and  if  the  door  is  ajar,  he  will  gravely  take 
his  station  hehind  your  chair  at  meal-time,  like  a  lackey,  giving  you 
an  admonitory  kick  every  now  and  then,  if  you  fail  to  help  huu  as 
well  as  yourself.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  104. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  original  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  we  have  done.  That  these  poor  creatures  are  among  the 
lowest,  if  not  the  very  lowest,  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  the 
simple  facts  of  their  having  no  fixed  habitation,  no  domestic 
animal  of  any  description  for  food,  and  of  their  never  having 
planted  a  tree  or  put  a  seed  into  the  ground,  are  quite  decisive. 
The  Hottentot  and  the  Kaffer  have  cattle  in  abundance,  build  for 
themselves  comfortable  huts,  and  scatter  a  few  seeds  of  gourds 
and  millet  in  the  ground.  The  New  Zealander  does  the  same. 
The  Eskimaux  have  their  huts,  and  storehouses,  in  which  they 
lay  up  provisions  for  the  long,  dark,  and  dreary  winter  months. 
The  negro  supports  himself  by  agriculture ;  but  the  Australian 
native  makes  no  provision  for  a  future  day  :  he  trusts  to  his 
spear  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family,  whether  it  be 
to  procure  fish  or  kangaroos,  and  when  these  fail  he  has  recourse 
to  oysters,  limpets,  and  other  shell-fish  on  the  coast,  or  the  bitter 
roots  of  fern  and  other  vegetables.  Such  precariousness  of  sub- 
sistence will  sufficiently  account  for  the  scanty  population  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  this  great  countr}',  and,  as  far  as  discoveries  have 
yet  gone,  it  is  still  more  scanty  in  the  interior.  Yet,  degraded  as 
they  are,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  these  aborigines  are  a 
shrewd,  intelligent  race  of  men,  capable  of  being  instructed  in 
mental  acquirements,  and  in  arts  that  require  manual  dexterity* 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  but  a  bad  compliment  to  the  colo- 
nists,— for  we  see  no  indication  of  an  intractable  or  invincible 
brutality  on  the  part  of  these  savages, — that  they  are  found,  in 
the  '  thirty-eighth  year,'  prowling  about  the  streets  of  Sydney,  stark 
naked,  or  lying  drunk  in  corners,  or  stopping  strangers  as  they  pass 
along,  teasing,  and  begging  from  them  money,  spirits,  or  tobacco, 
and,  if  refused,  insulting  and  abusing  them  in  language  more 
gross  than  the  grossest  Billingsgate.  No  doubt  it  happens  here 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  poor  savage,  whose  happiness  con- 
sists in  excitement^  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  debasing  and 
destructive  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco,  the  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  which  leads,  in  the  end,  to  the  extirpation  of 
his  race ;  and  while  this  state  of  things  continues^  we  appre- 
hend 
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hend  littl^  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  existing  gener8«> 
tion.  We  have  heard  nothing  recently  of  the  result  of  the  experi* 
ment  made  by  Governor  M acquarie,  of  educating  the  children  of 
these  people,  but  we  believe  it  has  failed  ;  and  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion among  the  settlers  is,  that  they  are  a  race  of  men  utterly  inca- 
pable of  being  civilized.  Not  so,  however,  thinks  Mr.  Dawson: 
the  intelligent  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company : — '  1 
have  heard  them,'  says  he,  '  called  the  most  degraded  of  all  God's 
creation,  and  that  their  nature  will  not  admit  of  civilizatioti ;  and 
this  is,  unfortunately,  the  language  of  nine  out  of  ten  people  ill 
the  colony.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  the  first  stage  of  society,  and 
are,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  susceptible  of  advancement  by  degreed 
as  savages  in  the  same  state  in  other  countries.  I  should  h6 
sorry  to  think  that  God  created  a  race  of  human  beings  unsus- 
ceptible, in  their  very  nature,  of  light  or  improvement.  Having 
stamped  upon  them  the  image  of  his  own  likeness,  for  what  end 
did  he  design  them,  if  they  are  perpetually  condemned  to  the 
level  of  brutes?' 

Under  this  favourable  impression,  Mr.  Dawson  had  assembled 
about  a  hundred  of  the  natives  at  Port  Stephens ;  and  at  their 
hands,  from  the  moment  of  his  landing,  he  received  the  most 
valuable  assistance :  they  collected  bark  and  built  huts  for  the 
whole  establishment ;  they  carried  the  luggage  from  the  boats  to 
these  huts ;  Mn  a  few  minutes,'  says  Mr.  Dawson,  '  they  werfe 
seen  carrying  boxes,  bags,  and  other  things  on  their  heads,  under 
the  directions  of  different  families,  to  their  respective  huts  ! '  Hd 
describes  them  as  generally  cheerful  and  good-humoured,  though 
keenly  sensible  of  injuries;  strictly  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  duties  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  remarkably  honest, 
which  was  shewn  by  the  punctual  return  of  anything  lent  to 
them  or  entrusted  to  their  care.  But  then,  it  must  be  stated, 
he  cautiously  kept  them  from  the  knowledge  of  spirituous  liquors. 
Whether  he  will  be  able  to  preserve  them  in  this  happy  state  of 
ignorance,  when  many  hundred  families,  and  as  many  convicts, 
are  added  to  the  establishment,  may  very  much  be  doubted — 
indeed,  we  should  say  it  will  be  impossible ;  and  then,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  and  kind  intention  on  their  behalf,  it  is  to  be  dreaded 
that  the  result  will  not  be  unlike  what  Mr.  Cunningham  speaks  of 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  town  of  Sydney. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's book  are  occupied  in  geographical  and  topographical 
details,  with  notices  respecting  the  soils  and  productions ;  but  in 
these  details  we  find  nothing  that  is  new ;  and,  in  fact,  much  of 
the  geographical  part,  for  want  of  a  chart,  is  in  a  great  degree 

unintelligible. 
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unintelligible.  This  defect,  which  might  so  easily  have  been 
obviated,  is  a  considerable  drawback  on  the  value  of  the  volumes, 
and  ought  to  be  supplied  in  the  event,  which,  we  think  probable 
enough,  of  another  edition  being  called  for."^ 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that,  in  the  *  thirty-eighth  year,'  so  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  discovery,  where  so  extensive  a  field 
of  terra  incognUa  surrounds  the  settlers.  In  fact,  a  very  small 
portion  of  New  Holland  is  as  yet  at  all  known.  The  Dutch, 
and  French  have  visited  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  and  Dam- 
pier,  Cook,  Flinders,  and  King  have  more  minutely  examined 
the  rest,  so  that  we  have  most  of  the  bays  and  prominent  head- 
lands laid  down  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  beyond  this,  with 
the  exception  of  Sydney  and  its  dependencies,  not  a  mile  of 
die  interior  is  known.  Discoveries,  it  is  true,  are  slowly  and 
gradually  making,  particularly  to  the  northward  on  the  eastern 
coast,  where  some  harbours  of  no  mean  dimensions,  and  rivers 
of  considerable  magnitude  have  recently  been  found,  where  none 
had  been  supposed  to  exist,  the  overlapping  of  headlands  having 
concealed  them  from  the  coasting  navigator.  Many  great  rivers, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  yet  be  found  to  exist  on  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  coasts — were  it  otherwise,  this  immense  continent 
would  present  a  physical  constitution  in  its  geographical  phe- 
nomena, at  variance  with  what  occurs  in  all  other  countries. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  tlian  Mr.  Oxley's  account 
of  the  supposed  termination  of  the  Macquarie  river,  behind  the 
Blue  Mountains,  in  an  inland  sea,  or  overflowed  marsh  ;  and  we 
must  confess  our  surprize,  that  no  enterprising  person  should 
have  been  found  to  push  discoveries  in  that  direction  into  the 
interior.  Persons  in  the  employment  of  government  obtain  large 
grants  of  land  on  such  easy  terms,  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  undertake  expeditions  which  would  subject  them  to  conside- 
rable personal  hardship — ^but  if  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
acres,  on  a  graduated  scale,  according  to  the  degree  of  longitude 
reached  in  proceeding  westerly,  were  held  forth  as  the  reward  of 
discovery,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  candidates  would  be 
forthcoming,  to  embark  in  expeditions  which  might  lead  to  im- 
portant results. 

To  show  how  fallacious  is  what  is  called  a  survey  by  running 
alons  the  coast,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Captain  Cook,  in  pass- 
ing the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson,  calls  it '  a  creek  in  which  boats 
might  enter  and  find  shelter,'  never  once  suspecting  that  within 
that  narrow  entrance  lay  the  tortuous  harbour  of  Sydney,   ca- 

*  8ia€e  writing  the  above,  we  perceive  that  a  second  edition  is  announced,  accompa* 
Bied  \^  a  chart. 
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pable  of  containing  all  the  navies  of  the  world;  and  both  Cook 
and  Flinders  crossed  Moreton  Bay^ — ^nay,  the  latter  anchored  in 
it^  without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  so  fine  a  river  as  the  Bris^ 
bane  discharging  its  waters  into  it,  concealed,  as  it  is,  by  an 
island,  which  stretches  in  front  of  the  debouchure.  We  conceive 
ourselves,  therefore,  borne  out  in  supposing  that  many  more  ex- 
tensive harbours  and  fine  rivers  yet  remain  undiscovered  on  the 
great  continent  of  New  Holland ;  and  hope  that,  besides  enter- 
taining our  readei*s,  Mr.  Cunningham's  work  may  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  proper  quarters. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  observing,  that  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham is  stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Allan  Cunningham,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  some  very  pleasing  ballads  in  the  Scottish 
diabct — and  of  two  or  three  romances,  in  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  wanting,  there  is  a  considerable  display  of  genius  and  in- 
ventive power : — the  appearance  of  two  such  men,  in  one  humble 
cottage-bred  family,  is  a  circumstance  of  which  their  country  has 
reason  to  be  proud. 
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Art.  II. — Lucian  of  Samosata,  ffom  the  Greek :  wiih  the  Com^ 
menis  and  Illustrations  of  JVieland  and  others.  By  William 
Tooke,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  of 
the  Free  CEconomic  Society  of  St.  Petersburgh.  London. 
2  vols.  4to.  pp.  1580. 

'E  have,  in  our  language,  several  old  versions  of  select  por- 
tions of  Lucian ;  of  which  the  best  is  that  published  in  1()64 
by  the  learned  Joseph  Mayne : — and  four  translations  professedly 
complete — namely,  that  of  Spence  (l684),  which  is  every  wjQr 
wordiless;  that  of  Moyle,  Shear,  and  Blount  (1711),  an  unequal 
and  inaccurate  work,  to  which  Dryden  prefixed  a  hasty  and  inac- 
curate preface ;  that  of  Dr.  Franklin  (1780),  on  the  whole  aa 
excellent  performance ;  and  last,  the  result  of  Mr.  Tooke's  ex- 
ertions. 

His  title-page  sets  out  with  a  mis-statement :  the  book  has  no 
claim  to  be  called  '  Lucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek.'  It  is 
demonstrable  from  any  one  of  Mr.  Tooke's  pages,  that  he  never 
attempted  to  render  a  line  of  Lucian's  own  language — that  his 
only  original  was  the  German  version  of  Wieland.  There  is 
a.nother  error.  The  reader  naturally  supposes  that  Mr.  Toqkp 
has  examined  for  himself  the  various  editions  of  his  author,  and 
embodied  whatever  he  found  valuable  in  other  men's  conunents 
as  well  as  Wieland's,    But  Mr.  Tooke  has  done  nothing  Hke 
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diis.  The  work,  moreover,  has  been  very  hastily  executed,  or  the 
writer's  acquaintance  with  the  German  language  is  inaccurate  :  it 
is  certain,  from  whatever  cause,  that  they  who  really  wish  to  have 
the  help  of  Wieland  in  their  Lucianic  studies,  must  not  rely  in 
perfect  security  on  Mr.  Tooke's  version. 

We  have  great  doubts  whether  any  bookseller  would  find  it  pro- 
fitable to  bring  out  another  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Lucian — or 
indeed  any  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  version  of  that  author's 
works."*^  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  strike  out  his  filth,  and 
yet  present  him  in  anything  like  an  intelligible  form.  Scholars 
will  never  study  him  but  in  his  own  tongue,  and  selections  are  all 
that  the  mere  English  reader  can  have  the  right,  or,  probably,  the 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with.  Whoever  undertakes  to  edit  any  such 
selections  will  do  M'ell  to  consult  Wieland  at  every  step  of  his  work ; 
but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  warn  him  to  compare  the  ingenious 
German  throughout  with  Dodwell  and  Reitze,  and,  above  all,  not 
to  put  hasty  confidence  in  any  statement^  concerning  the  personal 
history  of  the  satirist  which  shall  be  found  at  variance  with  these 
authorities.  Wieland's  lively  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  his 
author  is  far  more  pleasant  reading  than  the  preface  to  the  Bipont 
edition ;  but  it  is  there,  and  there  only,  that  the.  scanty  materials 
of  Lucian's  biography  have  been  considered  and  arranged  with 
any  thing  like  an  approach  to  due  caution  and  accuracy. 

The  performance  to  which  we  have  alluded  is,  however,  far  indeed 
from  being  what  we  should,  at  this  time  of  day,  see  prefixed  to  the 
works  of  such  an  author  as  Lucian.  In  fact,  no  writer  of  equal 
rank  has  derived  so  little  benefit  from  that  enlarged  and  liberal 
species  of  critical  illustration  which  has  been  applied,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  to  the  great  monuments  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
the  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  as  we 
have  ere  now  had  occasion  to  remark,  he  is,  of  all  the  ancients,  the 
atfthor  whose  tone,  style  and  spirit  have  been  most  successfiilly 
caught  and  imitated  among  the  moderns.  In  truth,  Lucian  may 
be  considered  as  the  great  connecting  link  between  the  old  litera- 
ture and  the  new  ;  and  what  else,  indeed,  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  most  admired  and  popular  author  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
— ^that  age  of  perfect  political  tranquillity,  in  which  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  civilized  world  found  themselves,  for  the  first  time, 
fellow-citizens;  in  which  the  intercourse  of  Syria  and  Gaul  re- 
sembled that  of  two  counties  in  the  same  modern  kingdom  ;  when 
Roman  law  and  Greek  philosophy,  and,  we  may  add,  Eg^^ptian 
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*  Fnmklin  has  left  two  or  three  of  Lvdan's  tracts  untouched,  on  the  score  of  inde- 
cency }  bad  that  argument  been  intended  to  bear  aiy  weight  with  him  he  should  have 
omiUed  many  more.    He  has  also  judiciously  avoided  some  of  llie  spurious  pieces. 
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superstition,  were  cultivated  with  equal  zeal,  and  exerted  co-ordi- 
nate authority,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thames ;  and  when^ 
amidst  this  wonderful  blending  and  interfusion  of  nations  and  arts, 
opinions  and  prejudices,  a  religion,  destined  ere  long  to  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  society,  was  rapidly  spread- 
ing its  influence,  without  apparently  attracting  much  more  notice 
from  the  great,  the  wise,  or  the  witty  of  the  earth,  all  in  their 
spheres  its  unconscious  coadjutors,  than  would  in  our  own  time  be 
commanded  by  the  development  of  another  variety  of  methodism 
in  England,  or  the  establishment  of  some  new  body  of  missionary 
niiracle-mongers  in  France? 

Lucian  was  the  Voltaire  of  this  extraordinary  period :  but  he 
exerted  higher  powers  upon  a  yet  wider  scene,  and,  however  un- 
consciously, to  mfinitely  more  important  purposes  than  Voltaire's. 
The  bitterness  of  wrath  which  his  satire  excited,  may  be  measured 
by  the  profound  silence  in  which  contemporary  authors  pass  over 
the  name  of  so  remarkable  a  person.  Had  his  own  works 
perished,  we  should  scarcely  have  known  that  such  a  man  ever 
existed.  Suidas  would  have  told  us  that  an  impious  sophist  of 
this  name  had  lived  *  in  the  times  of  Trajan  and  afterwards ;' 
practised  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch ;  written  ferocious  diatribes 
against  the  Christian  faith,  and  been  *  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs 
as  a  fit  punishment  of  his  blasphemies,  and  foretaste  of  the  eternal 
pains  ;'  and  another  still  obscurer  drudge  would  have  added  tha|: 
*  he  originally  embraced  Christianity,  and,  after  renouncing  his 
creed,  used  to  say  he  owed  nothing  to  his  connexion  with  that 
sect,  but  the  corruption  of  his  name  from  Lucius  to  Lucianus ; ' 
and  who  would  have  troubled  himself  to  ask  in  what  proportions 
truth  and  falsehood  were  mingled  in  these  meagre  notices  ? 

Nor,  indeed,  can  much  be  gathered  as  to  his  personal  history 
from  his  own  works,  voluminous  as  these  are,  and  composed 
moreover,  in  a  great  measure,  of  occasional  pieces.  The  leading 
facts,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  are  few  in  number ;  as 
that  he  was  born  in  Samosata,  then  a  town  of  some  importance, 
and  afterwards  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  now  a  paltry  village  in 
the  pashalick  of  Aleppo  ;  that  his  parents  were  extremely  poor, 
and  would  fain  have  had  him  apply  himself  to  statuary  in  the 
workshop  of  a  maternal  uncle ;  that  an  early  passion  for  litera- 
ture induced  him  to  leave  the  trade  after  a  short  trial ;  that  he 
wandered  for  a  time  about  Syria  in  very  distressed  circumstances ; 
practised  at  the  bar  somewhere  (Wieland  supposes  at  Athens, 
but,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Suidas's  authority,  Antioch  seems 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  scene  of  such  exertions) ;  that 
being  disgusted  with  the  tricks  of  the  courts — which,  however,  may 
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be  his  euphemismus  for  being  dissatisfied  with  his  own  success  in 
them^ — ^he  in  a  few  years  quitted  the  bar  for  ever,  and  took  up 
rhetoric  as  a  profession ;  that  he  visited,  in  his  capacity  of  sophist, 
several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  among  others,  Gaul,  and 
perhaps  Spain ;  that,  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  had 
realized  a  fortune,  moderate  indeed,  but  such  as  permitted  him  to 
withdraw  from  professional  avocations,  and  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literature ;  that  he  subsequently  visited  Italy,  Greece,  Mace- 
don,  and  the  various  districts  of  his  native  Asia  Minor — enjoying 
a  high  reputation,  and  mingling  every  where  with  the  first  society, 
Roman  and  provincial ;  that  in  advanced  life  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment of  considerable  importance  in  the  service  of  the  state  ; 
and  that  (in  all  probability  at  least)  his  official  duties  fixed  his 
ultimate  residence  in  Egypt;  The  piece,  which  shows  that  he 
might  have  been  a  great  poet  had  he  had  a  mind,  shows  also  that 
he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  gout — whence,  probably,  a  tra- 
dition that  he  died  of  that  disease.  It  i^  quite  impossible  to  fix 
the  year  of  his  birth  ;  and  all  we  know  of  the  period  of  his  death 
is,  that  it  did  not  occur  until  after  the  reign  of  Commodus  had. 
begun. 

By  what  prince  he  was  promoted  in  his  old  age,  there  has  been 
much  controversy.  Dodwell  inclines  to  think  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  bestowed  by  Avidius  Cassius,  the  rebellious  viceroy  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  Syria,  and  of  t:ourse  lasted  but  for  a  few 
months.  But  the  calm  terms  in  which  he  himself  speaks  of  his 
official  occupations  are  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  tliat  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  on  the  whole,  Massieu  seems  to  be  successful  in  his 
defence  of  die  old  tradition,  that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  his  effi- 
cient patron.  The  chief  objection  to  this  was,  that  Lucian  has 
composed  two  elaborate  encomiums  on  the  Grecian  consort  of 
fais^imperial  patron,  by  name  Panthea ;  that  Marcus  had  no  wife 
biit  'the  fair  and  frail  Faustina ;  and  that  though,  after  her  death, 
he  took  a  Greek  concubine  to  his  bedj  no  such  person  could  ever 
have  been  sufflered,  by  a  frugal  philosopher  like  him,  to  live  in 
the  high  splendour  which  Lucian  ascribes  to  thi§  Panthea :  but  it 
is  nhswered,  that  the  concubine  of  Aurelius  held  the  same  sort  of 
Tank  with  a  Madame  Maintenon,  or  a  modern  German  sovereign's 
'  wife  of  the  leflf  hand,'  and  must,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, have  appeared  with  many  circumstances  of  imperial  mag- 
nificence. As  to  the  name  Panthea,  (the  all-divine,)  it  seems  to 
be  too  easily  taken  for  granted  on  all  sides,  that  this  was  a  real 
one.  To  us  it  appears  much  more  likely  to  be  fictitious  ;  and  it 
18  certain  that  Lucian  was  quite  accustomed  to  panegyrise  his 
patrons  niUler  sufch  appeIlations,-r-witness  the  Roman  consular 
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JEsculapiuSf  to  whom  he  indites  a  long  and  formal  apology  for 
having  saluted  him  one  morning  in  a  manner  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  established  etiquette.  But  the  whole  of  this  dispute  is 
frivolous :  we  cannot  imagine  that  Lucian  was  a  man  who  would 
have  scrupled  about  describing  any  empress  or  any  imperial  con- 
cubine in  whose  way  he  happened  to  be  thro\*Ti,  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  thought  most  likely  to  gratify  her  fancy ;  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  whatever  that  the  Panthea  of  his  dialogues  was  either  the 
wife  or  the  mistress  of  the  particular  prince  who  gave  him  his 
appointment.  The  practised  litt^ateur,  who  tells  us  that  he  had 
'  one  foot  in  Charon's  boat/  ere  he  got  his  '  place  under  govern- 
ment/ and  who  was  obviously  so  much  delighted  with  the  dignity 
when  he  did  obtain  it,  had,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  thrown  away 
not  a  few  oily  paragraphs  in  his  time. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  another  objection,  which,  indeed,  the 
Abb6  Massieu  seems  to  have  considered  unworthy  of  a  serious 
reply ;  namely,  that  the  second  Antonine  was  little  likely  to  pa- 
tronize such  an  habitual  persecutor  of  the  stoics  of  his  day,  as 
Lucian.  The  satirist  himself  was  at  pains  enough  to  proclaim 
that  one  might  laugh  at  a  Zenothemis,  and  yet  have,  all  manner  of 
respect  for  a  Zeno.  But  who  ever  fancied  that  Marcus  employed 
no  men  of  letters  in  the  administration  of  the  empire,  but  those 
of  his  own  sect  ? — or  gravely  doubted  that  so  wise  a  prince  might 
be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  talents  like  Lucian's,  with  whatever 
heterodoxy  of  speculative  opinion  he  might  find  them  combined  ? 
The  patronage  which  literary  men  of  all  persuasions  received 
during  this  reign,  was  among  its  most  striking  features ;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  none  which  has  been  more  copiously  illustrated  in 
the  writings  of  our  author  himself. 

The  argument  of  Wieland,  who  differs  from  both  Dodwell  and 
Massieu  on  this  head,  and  thinks  that  the  author  owed  his  post  to 
CommoduSf  is  simply  this  :  that  Lucian  describes  himself  as 
having  one  foot  in  Charon's  boat  at  the  time  of  his  elevation,  and 
could,  according  to  Massieu's  own  chronology,  have  been  no  more 
than  sixty  years  old  when  Aurelius  died.  Lucian's  expression 
about  his  foot  might  possibly  have  some  allusion  to  his  gout ;  but 
who  does  not  guess  the  real  state  of  the  case, — namely,  that  Wie- 
land was  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  when  he  found  it  so  ridiculous 
in  a  gouty  sexagenarian  to  talk  of  himself  as  old  ? 

We  have  no  c^oubt  that  much  remains  for  a  skilful  editor  of 
Lucian :  nothing  like  a  chronological  arrangement  of  his  multi- 
farious tracts  has,  as  yet,  been  attempted — and  surely  some  ap- 
pix>ximation,  at  least,  to  such  an  arrangement  might  be  effected^ 
were  the  style,  structure  and  purpose  of  the  various  pieces  care- 
fully 
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fully  scrutinized,  and  their  bearings  towards  each  other  critically 
and  philosophically  weighed.  There  are,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, at  least  a  dozen  pieces  which  ought  to  be  thrown  entirely 
out  of  the  collection — puerile  and  meaningless  mimicries  of  the 
great  master's  peculiar  manner  of  writing ;  and  as  many  more 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  not  witliout 
their  value  as  specimens  of  Lucian  the  professional  sophist  and 
declaimer,  but  which,  mixed  up  among  his  riper  compositions, 
have  no  effect  but  that  of  disappointing  and  confusing  the  reader* 
In  the  course  of  such  an  arrangement,  new  light  would  no  doubt 
be  thrown  on  the  author's  personal  history ;  but  in  the  meantime 
we  must  dismiss  this,  and  turn  once  more  from  the  man  to  the 
period,  of  which  his  works,  even  in  their  present  condition,  prer 
sent,  perhaps,  a  more  complete  as  well  as  lively  picture,  than  any 
other  single  author  could  supply  with  respect  to  any  other  period 
of  the  ancient  world.  For  this  nephew  of  the  image-hewer  of 
Samosata  had  climbed  as  many  steps  in  the  social  scale  as  any 
Gil  Bias  or  Hajji  Baba  of  them  all ;  and  though  we  are  denied 
the  advantage  of  surveying  the  objects  in  precisely  the  same  order 
in  which  they  met  his  view,  the  sketches  from  the  life  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  in  what 
order  we  may  stick  them  into  our  portfolio.  A  Tension  or  a 
Barth616mi  might  find  in  these  volumes  abundant  materials  for  an 
historical  romance,  worthy,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  Telemachus  and  Anarcharsis ;  and,  admirable 
as  Wieland's  translation  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the 
three  years  which  it  cost  him  had  not  been  given  to  a  labour  in 
which  his  genius  might  have  been  exercised  as  well  as  his  inge- 
nuity. 

There  is  almost  as  little  of  politics  in  Lucian  as  in  Horace ; 
but  the  one  was  careful  to  avoid  such  topics,  the  other  could  not 
have  found  them  had  he  had  a  mind.  It  is  only  in  his  contempt- 
uous sketches  of  Roman  manners  that  we  trace  that  deep-rooted 
hatred  of  the  Roman  sway,  which  yielded  to  nothing  but  the  long- 
deferred  pleasure  of  bearing  a  part  in  its  administration.  His 
family  was  of  Greek  origin ;  and  his  anxiety  to  be  considered  as 
thoroughly  a  Greek,  is  betrayed  in  his  frequent  jokes  upon  him- 
self as  a  Syrian,  a  semi-barbarian,  a  person  whose  proper  habit 
ought  to  be  the  candys..  about  as  distinctly  (for  who  dreads  a  jest 
like  a  jester  i)  as  in  his  direct  and  elaborate  flatteries  of  the 
Greeks  proper — above  all,  of  the  Athenian  commmiity.  It  was  in 
vain  for  Hadrian  and  his  successors  to  lavish  every  species  of  im- 
perial patroi^age  on  the  vainest  of  all  human  tribes ;  to  hellenize 
dr)e^j,  manners^  and  language ;  to  disgust  their  own  countiymen  by 
pirodaiming  Grecian  taste  the  sgle  standard  of  excellence  m  letters 
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as  well  as  arts ;  and  by  surrounding  their  persons,  M^herever  they 
moved,  with  secretaries,  parasites,  and  paramours  of  the  chosen 
race.  The  Austrian  dynasty  might  as  well  hope  to  make  them- 
selves and  their  nation  beloved  beyond  the  Alps  by  pensioning 
prima  donnas,  and  choosing  their  confessors  at  Milan  or  Bologna. 
Nothing  could  soften  the  bitterhess  of  Greek  recollections  ;  new 
bridges,  new  temples,  even  new  theatres  were  as  much  the  em- 
blems of  their  degradation  as  praetorian  palaces  or  triumphal 
arches.  They  gazed,  listened,  applauded,  and  hated  on  as  fer- 
vently as  ever.  Lucian,  until,  at  the  height  of  literary  celebrity, 
he  begins  to  have  place  in  view,  never  alludes  to  the  sovereign- 
people  without  a  sneer  of  far  deeper  spleen  than  any  Greek  ab- 
surdity whatever  is  able  to  provoke.  But  it  is  in  his  description 
of  Rome  itself  that  his  feelings  on  this  head  come  out  the  naost 
fully :  nor  is  it  the  least  artiiil  of  his  expedients  that  he  puts  all 
his  abuse  into  the  mouth  of  a  Roman.  But  no  Roman  satirist 
ever  seized  on  the  same  points  which  he  delights  to  labour  :  they 
condemn  patrician  luxury  and  debauchery,  but  with  him  these  iare 
only  secondary  matters ;  the  object  of  his  relentless  spleen  is 
what  every  Roman  author  overflows  with  in  his  own  person — ^the 
universal  pride  of  the  nation.  A  Roman,  by  patronizing  an  Attic 
philosopher,  no  more  conciliated  him,  than  he  would  haVe  done 
so  by  fondling  a  lapdog  from  Melita,  or  a  Thessalian  palfrey. 
The  air  of  perpetual,  incontestable,  serene  superiority  was  what 
was  intolerable ;  and  the  emigrant  Abb6  of  Aix  or  Caen  who 
has  taught  the  language  of  the  Great  Nation  in  London  or  Vienna, 
or  perhaps  the  Brahmin  whom  an  appointment  in  Bishop's  Col- 
lege has  brought  from  Benares  to  Calcutta,  may  be  among  the  per- 
sons most  likely  to  sympathise  with  his  views  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Not  that  he  spares  the  patricians — even  in  Nigrinus.  The 
interior  of  this  ancient  Platonist's  simple  dwelling  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  prospect  which  he  shows  the  satirist  from  its  win- 
dow. The  old  man  is  found  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  sur- 
rounded with  busts  of  sages ;  a  board  covered  with  geometrical 
figures  leans  against  the  wall  behind  him,  and  on  the  table  there 
is  *  a  sphere  of  reeds,  to  represent,  as  it  seemed,  the  universe.' 
He  has  no  attendant  but  a  single  boy,  who  does  not  immediately 
admit  the  visitor  into  this  retreat.  The  philosopher,  who  had  stu- 
died at  Athens,  greets  Lucian  with  something  like  the  warmth  of 
an  old  fellow-collegian,  and  hastens,  as  Wieland  expresses  it,  '  to 
lighten  himself  of  his  long-hoarded  gall  upon  the  frivolities  and 
vices  of  his  countrymen.'  The  Romans,  says  he,  dare  to  speak 
truth  once  in  their  lives — when  they  make  their  wills ;  and  what 
use  do  tb^y  make  of  this  liberty?  why,  to  command  some 
favomitQ  r^be  to  be  burnt  with  th^w^  some  particular  slave  to 

keep 
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keep  watch  by  the  sepulchre,  some  particular  garland  to  be 
hung  about  the  urn !  And  this  is  the  end  of  a  life  spent  in  being 
carried  on  soft  litters  to  luxurious  baths,  slaves  strutting  before, 
and  crying  to  the  bearers  to  beware  of  the  puddles,  and  gorging 
at  banquets,  and  being  visited  at  noon-day  by  physicians,  and  all 
the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  liippodrome,  all  the  noise  about 
statutes  to  charioteers,  and  the  naming  of  horses."^  These  are 
the  people  whom  one  must  approach  e^  to  ^spmxov.  Kissing 
their  vest,  their  hand,  their  bosom — never,  oh,  never,  thank 
heaven !  their  lips ;  these  are  the  gentry  whose  fingers  are  so 
overburthened  with  rings,  whose  hair  is  so  fantastically  curled 
out,  who  answer  one's  humblest  salute  by  proxy,  and  who  are 
accustomed,  nevertheless,  to  see  beggars  become  viceroys,  and 
viceroys  beggars,  as  at  the  shifting  of  a  scene! — The  old  man 
proceeds  to  compare  the  repose  of  sober  Athens  with  the 
pomp,  glare,  and  tumult  of  the  imperial  metropolis ;  and '  one 
feels,  in  reading  the  passage,  in  every  line  of  which  we  recognise 
the  sadness  wherewith  disappointed  age  looks  back  to  the  season 
of  youth  and  hope,  as  if  we  were  listening  to  some  hoary,  unbene- 
ficed Oxonian  unburthening  his  heart  in  a  garret  of  St.  James's. 

While  the  great  world  of  Rome  was  thus  pursuing  the  career 
of  silken  debauchery  amidst  the  din  of  hireling  applauses,  and 
Ae  literati  of  Athens  were  lounging  in  their  beautiful  porticos, 
and  consuming  life  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  fantastic  theories,  it  is  curious  indeed  to  look  below  the  sur-* 
face  of  things,  and  see  what  sentiments  prevailed  in  the  various 
classes  of  society  concerning  subjects  which,  however  pride  may 
seek  to  disguise  it,  have  in  all  ages  possessed  the  deepest  interest 
for  the  human  mind,  educated  or  uneducated.  It  is  from  Lucian 
alone  that  we  can  gather  any  distinct  notion  of  the  religious  con 
dition  of  the  heathen  world  in  the  second  centuiy.  The  Christian 
authors  condemn  things  in  the  mass,  and  justly;  they  understood 
not,  or  they  disdained  to  describe,  the  strange  and  irreconcileable 
feuds  which  were  secretly  tearing  in  pieces  what  seemed,  to  distant 
eyes,  an  unbroken  web  of  congenial  abominations.  It  was  the 
want  of  an  universally  recognised  supreme  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, which  dealt  the  first  deadly  blow  to  the  false  church  of  hea- 
thenism ;  and  the  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  Infidelity  and 
superstition  might  have  gone  on  for  many  more  ages,  understand- 
ing, bearing  with,  nay  aiding  each  other ;  but  the  old  superstition 
aplit  into  sects,  and  that  enmity,  where  there  was  no  common 
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♦■  Perhaps  some  of  oujr  readers  may  be  amused  with  hearing  what  sort  of  names 
were  fashionable  in  the  old  Roman  stud  :  Spon  has  published  an  inscription  which  gives, 
among  others,  Dsdalus,  Ajax,  Romulus,  Roman,  Gaetulian,  Victor,  Memnon,  Wolf, 
Pard,  Pegasus,  Argo,  iEther,  Arrow,  Bolt,  Dart,  Sparrow,  Spider,  and  Flea;  of  which 
the  aajority  were  Africans. 
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authority  to  control  its  energies,  was  hopeless.  Lucian^  like  a 
cunning  general,  is  careful  to  attack  his  foes  separately.  In  the 
piece  which  he  dedicates  to  Paphos  or  Delphi,  he  keeps  clear  of 
Heliopolis  and  Bombyce,  *  as  cautiously  as  Rabelais,  had  he 
written  somewhat  earlier,  and  with  more  serious  purposes,  would 
have  avoided  lashing  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  the  same 
romance.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  which  he  considered  as  the  more 
formidable  enemy.  The  proper  Greek  mythology  is  to  him  the 
object  of  broad  jesting,  and  a  merry  contempt — with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, (the  tract  concerning  Sacrifices  is  the  chief  of  them,)  he 
is  not  betrayed  into  anything  like  earnest  indignation  by  its  absurd- 
ities ;  and  the  piece  which  forms  the  main  exception  is,  we  may 
safely  pronounce,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  among  the 
earliest  of  his  productions  that  have  descended  to  us.  It  is  in  a  far 
different  mood  that  he  deals  with  those  dark  Asiatic  temples  from 
whose  recesses  an  older,  severer,  and,  above  all,  more  mysterious 
variety  of  the  same  blasphemous  quackery  was  spreading  its  influ- 
ence wider  and  wider  every  day  over  the  Roman  world,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  pure  light  before  which  all  these  painted  me- 
teors alike  were,  ere  long,  to  wax  dim,  had  begun  to  manifest  its 
growing  splendour  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe.  His  bitterness 
is  betrayed  by  the  gravity  with  which  he  paints  the  true  Loretto 
of  his  time  at  Manbog ;  and  we  at  once  perceive  the  real  state 
of  relations  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  systems  of 
religious  fraud  in  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  attacks  sys- 
tematically the  ridiculous  deities  of  the  former,  the  audacious 
priests  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Franklin,  by  the  way,  treats,  as  a  mere  fiction,  one  circum- 
stance in  Lucian*s  description  of  the  famous  Hieropolitan  temple, 
namely,  the  presence  of  lions  and  bears  walking  about  and  feed- 
ing quietly  in  the  outer  court  of  the  goddess,  in  the  midst  pf 
horses,  oxen,  and  tame  birds  of  various  kinds ;  and  Wieland  tliinks 
he  solves  the  difiiculty  by  suggesting  that  the  cunning  Galli  dis- 
guised sheep  and  calves  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  took  care  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  the  uninitiated  should  not  approach  them 
too  closely.  We  confess  we  are  weak  enough  to  think  it  far  from 
impossible  that  the  beasts  were  what  they  seemed ;  and  perhaps 
Wieland 's  scepticism  might  have  been  more  Pyrrhonic  on  tliis 
head,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  tiger-packs,  and  certain 
otlier  pets  of  the  modern  princes  of  Hindostan,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  crowd  of  traditions  too  diverse  in  origin,  and  too  uniform  in 
essentials,*  to  be  easily  dismissed  as  resting  on  mere  invention. 
How  should  we  guess,  from  mere  European  experience,  to  what 
extent  the  art  of  taming  might  be  carried  among  a  body  of 
wealthy  jugglers^  devoting  themselves;  through  a  long  succession  of 

ages, 
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ages,  to  the  craft  and  traffic  of  popular  deceit  ? — But,  not  to  go 
beyond  Europe,  or  very  recent  times,  had  Wieland  forgotten  alto- 
gether the  lion  that  lived  four  weeks  in  Rubens'  chamber,  when 
he  was  painting  his  *  Danier  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  success  of  this  piece  of  trickery,  however  accomplished, 
was  perfect  in  its  way,  since  Lucian  mentions  these  monsters 
as  coolly  as  he  does  the  dimensions  of  the  area  in  which  he  saw 
them ;  and  who  can  doubt  what  the  effect  must  have  been  on 
those  who  came  prepared  for  every  superstitious  impression, 
of  a  spectacle  which  seemed  to  proclaim  so  distinctly,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  congenial  accompaniments,  the  actual  presence 
of  a  deity,  before  whom  every  form  of  universal  nature  was  sub- 
dued in  the  quiescence  of  a  common  awe  ?  * 

The  satirist's  unextinguishable  hatred  of  those  intrusive  super- 
stitions peeps  out,  even  where  we  should  have  least  expected  any- 
thing of  the  -kind,  amidst  the  merriment  and  drollery  of  his 
famous  Milesian  tale,  (the  origin  of  all  modern  novels  and  ro* 
inanccs,)  where  the  thievery  of  the  itinerant  priests  brings  so  many 
blows  upon  the  innocent  shoulders  of  their  poor  comrade  the  ass. 

It  is  a  favourite  object  of  modem  infidel  writers  to  represent 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  those  days  as  having  been  compara- 
tively easy,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  previous  demolition  of  tlie 
old  heathen  creed ;  but  every  circumstance  in  Lucian's  picture  of 
the  religious  condition  of  his  time  may  be  set  up  in  evidence 
against  them.  We  all  know  where,  and  among  what  classes  of 
Gentile  society,  the  true  religion  first  established  itself — and, 
surely,  if  we  are  to  put  any  faith  in  this  great  painter  of  manners, 
among  those  classes  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  there 
wa>  no  tabula  rasa  of  the  popular  mind  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
any  new  impression  that  might  chance  to  come.  Every  line 
speaks  of  a  people  sunk  in  abject  subjection  to  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  superstition,  hoary  indeed  with  age,  and  high-blown 
with  presumption,  but  not,  therefore,  the  less  on  the  alert,  nor  the 
less  vigorous  in  its  activit}'.  His  account  of  Alexander  of  Abono- 
teichos  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
documents  to  which  the  historian  of  human  delusions  can  refer ; 
and  we  venture  to  recommend  that  single  tract  to  the  serious  at- 
tention of  those  who,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  are 

*  OHhert  White  is  not  ashamed  to  quote,  upon  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  the 
words  of  sacred  writ,  *  .every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  things 
in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind.*  (St.  James,  iii.  7,)  And,  by 
the  way,  let  us  use  the  license  of  a  note,  to  remark  that  White's  delightful  work  is  no 
longer  shut  up  in  a  quarto.  It  is  most  pleasing  to  witness  the  exertions  made  by 
eminent  writers  of  our  time  to  produce  food  for  the  juvenile  mind.  Shall  we  be  par- 
doned for  observing,  that  the  *  Natural  History- of  Selbome*  ought  to  have  a  place  among 
the  household  b6dkft  of  ever)r  English  family  f 
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not  aahamed  to  bid  us  wait  for  some  self-wrought  crumbling  away 
of  the  spirit  of  Brahminism  ere  we  look  for  any  results  but  those 
of  political  evil^  from  preaching  the  gospel  within  sight  of  its 
bloody  shrines. 

^  As  things  are  now/  says  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  *  every 
man  is,  as  die  proverb  has  it,  an  ant  or  a  camel/  and  the  saying  is 
a  key  to  the  history  of  the  time.     The  social  chain  had  rusted  and 
dwindled  through  all  its  middle  links ;  there  was  little  left  between 
the  lord  and  the  slave ;  and  this  can  never  be  the  case  in  an  age 
either  of  barbarism  or  of  refinement,  without  bringing  along  with 
it  evils  yet  more  deadly  than  those  political  mischief  which  are 
its  visible  attendants.     The  perilous  extent  to  which  slavery  had 
grown  all  over  the  empire  is  known  from  other  sources ; — the  fact 
is  implied  in  Lucian's  writiugs  passim.     We  have  nowhere  from 
him  diose  glimpses  of  a  peaceful  and  contented  peasant  life  which 
lend  so  many  channs  to  the  works  wherein  the  earlier  periods  both 
of  Greek  and  of  Roman  society  are  illustrated.     With  him  the 
transition  from  the  beechen  bowl  to  the  golden  cup  studded  with 
gems  is  immediate,  and  the  existence  of  a  rooted  and  universal  en^ 
mity  between  the  hovel  and  the  palace  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  was  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  mildest  and  most  benevolent  of 
despots  to  cure  evils  which  were  necessary  consequences  of  the 
very  events  to  which  they  themselves  owed  the  possession  of  uni- 
versal dominion.     The  imperial  government  was  built,  and  it  be- 
hoved it  to  rest  upon,  a  total  corruption  of  manners  : — the  settled 
ennui  of  gorgeous  luxury,  and  the  heart-broken  prostration  and 
listlessness  of  misery  sunk  below  all  hope,  these  were  the  only 
elements  of  safety  which  even  an  Antonine  could  contemplate 
from  the  throne  which  dazzled  the  world.     The  bloated  excess  of 
sensual  indulgence,  and  the  nerveless  exhaustion  of  over-wearied 
penury,  were  their  twin-ministrants ;  and  these  are  influences  almost 
alike  effective  in  both  the  kindred  causes  of  superstition  and  tyranny. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  contradictions  into  which  Gibbon 
could  be  betrayed  by  that  miserable  spleen,  which,  like  an  ever- 
present  demon,  controlled  the  workings  of  his  masculine  under- 
standing. 

'  The  division  of  Europe,'  says  he,  *  into  a  number  of  independent 
states,  connected,  however,  >vith  each  other,  by  the  general  resemblance 
of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  is  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  liberty  of  mankind.  A  modern  tyrant,  who 
should  find  no  resistance  either  in  his  own  breast,  or  in  his  people, 
would  soon  experience  a  gentle  restraint  from  the  example  of  his  equals, 
the  dread  of  present  censure,  the  advice  of  his  allies,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  enemies.  Tlie  object  of  his  displeasure,  escaping  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  dominions,  would  easily  obttdn,  in  a  happier  climate, 
«  Becure  refuge,  a  pew  fortune  adequate  to  his  merit,  the  freedom  of 
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eom{daint,  and  perhaps  the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empii^e  of  the 
Romans  filled  the  world,  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  person,  the  world  became  a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  ene- 
mies. The  slave  of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to 
drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  senate,  or  to  wear  out  a  life  of 
exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, expected  his  fate  in  silent  despair.  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  fly.  On  every  side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast 
extent  of  sea  and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without 
Being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master.  Beyond 
the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  nothing,  except  the  ocean, 
inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce  manners  and 
unknown  language,  or  dependent  kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase 
the  emperor's  protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive. 
"  Wherever  you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellus,  '*  remember 
tiiat  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror."  ' — Gibbon^ 
vol.  i.  p.  132. 

And  he  adds^  in  a  note : — 

*  The  place  of  Ovid*s  exile  is  well  known,  by  his  just,  but  unmanly 
lamentations.  It  should  seem  that  he  only  received  an  order  to  leave 
Rome  in  so  many  days,  and  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi.  Guards  and 
gaolers  were  unnecessary.  Under  Tiberius,  a  Roman  knight  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  the  Parthians.  He  was  stopt  in  the  streights  of 
Sicily ;  but  so  little  danger  did  there  appear  in  the  example,  that  the 
most  jealous  of  tyrants  disdained  to  punish  it.     Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  14.' 

But  a  few  pages  before  we  read,  that 

*  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power,  under 
the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the 
firm  but  gentle  hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration were  carefully  preserved  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were 
pleased  with  considering  themselves  the  accountable  ministers  of  the 
laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the  honour  of  restoring  the  republic,  had 
the  Romans  of  their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom. 
Tlie  labours  of  these  monarch  s  were  overpaid  by  the  immense  reward 
that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success ;  by  the  honest  pride  of  virtue, 
and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of  beholding  the  general  happiness  of 
which  they  were  the  authors.' — Idem^  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

The  '  superstition  barbare  de  la  Palestine'  (as  a  bolder  infidel 
phrases  it)  was  not  destined  to  disturb  a  scene  of  such  profound 
repose.  The  Roman  police  was,  indeed,  perfect  for  all  political 
{lurposes^  and  so  was^  so  perhaps  still  is^  that  of  thQ  Fi:eu<;h  *^  but 
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it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  with  whatever  disgust  die  loan* 
gas  of  the  boulevards  and  cafes  might  witness  such  an  attempt, 
that  no  police  is  more  wretchedly  inefficient,  where  political  pur- 
poses are  not  concerned,  than  the  Parisian ;  that  more  untraced, 
and  unavenged  blood,  for  example,  is  annually  shed  in  and  about 
that  glittering  Babylon  than  in  any  three  Christian  cities  besides : 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  reader  of  Lucian  is  furnished  with  perfect 
evidence  that,  amidst  all  tlie  splendour  of  the  golden  aera  of  the 
Antonines,  there  was  no  lack  of  rottenness  in  the  state  of  the  mag- 
nificent empire,  for  which,  be  it  admitted,  these  virtuous  princes 
would  fain  have  effi;cted  all  that  their  eulogist  has  fancied.  Rob- 
beries and  midnight  murders  occur  in  our  author's  writings  almost 
as  frequently  as  adulteries  and  debauches ;  and  we  learn  from  a 
casual  parenthesis  in  his  account  of  tlie  great  Paphlagonian  impos- 
tor, that  a  gentleman  no  more  dreamt  of  travelling  in  diose  days  in 
Asia  Minor — then  tlie  garden  of  the  world — ^without  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  than  he  would  now  in  the  most  barbarous  prorince  of  the 
Grand  Seignior's  dominion.  The  1  ucky  chance  that  Lucian's  janis- 
saries had  followed  him  to  the  gate  of  the  serpent-oracle's  abode, 
saved  the  Ufe  of  the  rash  Pyrrhonist,  when  the  cool-headed  master 
of  the  loathsome  show  (who  knew  very  well  that  the  disappearance 
of  such  a  person  might  be  inquired  into)  could  scarcely  have  pre- 
vented bis  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  crowd  of  rude  and  exaspe- 
rated devotees.  And  had  Marcus  Aurelius  condescended  to  play 
the  Haroon  Alraschid  for  a  single  night  in  any  great  city  of  his 
empire,  he  would  have  found  out  that  the  evils  of  the  time  called 
for  other  remedies  than  those  periodical  courses  of  lectures  with 
which  he  held  it  his  duty,  as  a  sovereign,  to  edify  audiences  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  and  considerably  more  thronged,  we  may  be- 
lieve, than  have  usually  gratified  the  vanity  of  unpurpled  professors 
of  ethics.  Had  Gibbon  condescended  to  examine  other  sources 
as  diligently  as  he  certainly  did  the  formal  and  professed  docu- 
ments of  history,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  avoided  more  important 
errors  than  that  at  which  we  have  been  glancing ;  but  it  is  smgular 
that  one  so  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  ridiculous  superstitions  which 
priestly  craft  was  able  to  engraft  on  the  religion  of  the  Bible  du- 
ring the  decline  and  fall  of  the  old  Roman  power,  should  have 
touched  with  so  gentle  a  hand  upon  the  prevalence  of  absurdities 
of  kindred  origin  and  complexion,  and  attended  with  moral  conse- 
quences of  precisely  tlie  same  chaiacter,  among  every  order  of  men 
in  a  society  which  he  has  the  fancy  to  set  before  his  readers  as 
equally  happy  and  enlightened.  His  boasted  age  of  philosophical 
light  and  heathen  toleration  never  had  any  existence  except  in  the 
pages  of  hirelings  and  flatterers,  and  in  those  of  well-meaning 
princes,  tlie  dupes  of  their  own  vanity,  and  of  the  lies  by  which 

that 
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that  vanity  was  systematically  fed.  We  must  look,  not  to  the  three 
or  four  place-hunting  pieces  of  Lucian,  but  to  the  mass  of  his 
works,  and  their  scope  as  a  whole ;  the  result  will  be  satisfactory, 
absolvetque  Deos. 

To  say  that  this  multifarious  collection  of  popular  essays  teems 
with  proofs  of  the  utter  subjection  into  which  the  priestcraft  of 
heathendom  had  reduced,  and  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
real  philosophy  of  antiquity  could  do,  it  preserved  the  vulgar  mind^ 
would  indeed  be  idle ;  if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  it  were  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  a  man  of  the  tythe  of  Lucian's  talents 
could  have  published  a  body  of  exquisitely  polished  writings,  the 
main  object  of  which,  avowedly  and  obviously,  is  to  cry  down  ex- 
isting superstitions.  But  what  we  are  satisfied  even  Gibbon  had 
never  properly  adverted  to  is,  the  extraordinary  picture  which 
these  works  exhibit  of  the  intensely  superstitious  feelings  prevalent 
among  the  very  highest  classes  of  society — the  Roman  senators 
and  the  Greek  philosophers  alike.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  elaborate  tract  in  which  Lucian  tries  to  soothe  a  noblemati  of 
consular  rank,  whose  mind  had  been  disturbed  to  its  centre  in  con- 
sequence of  his  mistake  in  saluting  him  one  morning  with  a  uyiaivs 
instead  of  a  x^^P^  5  ^  circumstance  nearly  equivalent  to  an  acci- 
dental transposition  of  *  good  evening'  and  '  good  morning'  among 
mortal  inen — otoi  vw  ^poroi  elai.  In  the  account  of  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichos,  we  are  informed  distinctly  that  when  the  fame  of  the 
framer  of  the  paper-headed  serpent  began  to  resound  through 
Italy,  '  all  was  bustle  and  hurry,  the  only  strife  being  who  should 
be  first  served  with  an  oracle.  Some  went  themselves,  others  sent 
their  servants  ;  but  of  all  classes  the  most  elevated  were  they  that 
manifested  the  greatest  eagerness  in  the  pursuit ;'  and  he  goes  on 
to  the  history  of  a  certain  Rutilianus,  a  senator  who  had  filled  some 
of  the  first  offices  in  the  imperial  government,  and  who  now  sent 
embassy  after  embassy  from  Rome  to  Paphlagonia,  until  at  last  he 
consulted  the  prophet  of  the  foolscap  dragon  touching  the  choice 
of  a  second  wife,  had  his  due  reward  in  a  most  pithy  and  sonorous 
hexameter,  which  bade  him  *  marry  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Selene/  (f.  e.  the  Moon,)  *  and  actually,  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
voice,  made  the  impostor's  bastard  his  spouse,  and  celebrated  the 
consummation  in  a  style  of  splendour  which  attested  his  full  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  a  close  alliance  with  the  glory  of  earth  and  the 
queen  of  heaven : — the  whole  of  which  story,  be  it  remembered, 
Lucian  expressly  introduces  as  a  specimen.  Nor  can  we  regard, 
in  any  other  light,  that  unequalled  congeries  of  absurdities  which 
he  presents  to  us  as  the  substance  of  a  conversation  held  by  a  com- 
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pany  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  physicians  of  the  time 
at  the  bedside  of  an  Athenian  nobleman  of  illustrious  rank^  in  his 
Philopseudes.  His  *  lie-lovers'  are  gathered  from  among  '  the  salt 
of  the  earth' — assuredly  the  satirist  had  other  ends  in  view  than 
merely  raising  a  laugh  at  the  personal  foibles  of  half  a  dozen 
odd,  eccentric,  hair-brained  individuals.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  of  his  pieces;  there  is  none  in  which  the  minute  shades  of 
character  are  more  carefully  preserved  and  delicately  blended,  or 
where  the  style  varies  in  more  delightful  harmony  with  every  va- 
riation of  the  topics. 

The  ingenious  illustrator  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  Ireland 
will  find  here  the  prototypes  of  all  his  Phocas,  Banshees,  and 
Cluricaunes — stories  told  with  the  most  consummate  gravity  by 
personages  of  the  highest  condition  and  accomplishment, — ^nay, 
attested,  in  many  instances,  with  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  per- 
sonal character  and  trustworthiness — of  ghosts,  witches.  Hyperbo- 
rean and  Libyan  charms,  brooms  animated  at  the  touch  of  a 
wand,  assuming  the  likeness  of  clever  lacqueys  and  abigails,  per- 
forming the  becoming  functions  during  any  space  of  time  required, 
and,  on  its  termination,  forthwith  re-broomed ;  bloody  skeletons 
drawing  men's  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  pointing  the  way 
to  cellars  in  which  their  bones  lay  unblest  and  restless  ;  a  serpent- 
bitten  vinedresser  cured  by  the  spell  of  a  Babylonian,  who  tied 
around  the  wounded  toe  a  bandage  inclosing  a  chip  of  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  recently  buried  virgin  ;  a  small  bit  of  clay  formed  into 
a  Cupid,  told  to  fly  to  a  distant  damsel  and  deliver  a  tender  mes- 
sage, and  obeying;  of  astonishing  results  from  the  wearing  ofi 
ring  made  out  of  the  iron-work  of  a  gibbet;  of  a  statue  of  Pelichus, 
that  used  to  come  down  every  night  from  its  pedestal  in  the  man- 
sion where  the  conversation  is  held,  and  walk  about  the  house,  and 
which  appeared  crowned  with  wreaths  newly  gilt  in  honour  of  a 
cure  it  had  recently  effected  on  the  person  of  the  proprietor ;  of 
an  African  groom  in  the  narrator's  service,  who  stole  some  oboli 
that  had  been  deposited  as  offerings  at  the  feet  of  this  Pelichus, 
and  who,  after  running,  as  he  supposed,  all  night  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  felony,  found  himself  at  daybreak  within  a  few  yards 
thereof,  re-entered  the  house,  confessed  his  guilt,  restored  the 
oboli,  was  whipt  regularly  every  night  afterwards  by  an  invisible 
scourge  wielded  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  at  last  died  of  terror ;  of 
a  bronze  Hippocrates  two  spans  high  in  the  possession  of  another  of 
the  company,  the  family  physician  of  the  great  man,  who,  when- 
ever the  oil  in  the  lamp  before  him  was  burnt  out,  was  sure  to  skip 
down  from  the  shelf,  jump  all  over  the  house,  make  a  sad  clatter 
among  the  dishes,  and  jumble  the  contents  of  the  doctor's  galli- 
potsf  of  a  tall  female  spectre^  an  ancestress^  no  question^  of  Major 

N^^w'^ 
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Weir's  sister,  who  came  sailing  out  of  a  wood  with  her  cap  on  a 
level  with  the  highest  trees ;  of  another  lady,  who  appeared  to  her 
husband  some  weeks  after  death,  to  tell  him  that  she  felt  uncom- 
fortable in  the  other  world  in  consequence  of  his  having  omitted 
one  slipper  when  he  was  burning  her  wearing  apparel,  and  pointed 
out  the  place  in  which  the  slipper  would  be  found,  namely,  behind 
her  clothes-press  ;  of  a  pestle  which  being,  after  the  mumbling  of 
three  syllables,  desired  to  fetch  water,  immediately  seized  a  pitcher 
and  set  to  work — too  diligently — for  the  person  who  used  the  spell 
was  unacquainted  with  the  countercharm,  and  could  not  make 
the  pestle  stop  again, — and  how  his  taking  an  axe  and  cleaving 
die  pestle  in  two  only  made  matters  worse,  for  then  there  were 
two  pestles  and  two  pitchers  all  employed  with  the  like  persistence 
of  zeal,  8cc. 

*  Never,*  says  Wieland,*  '  was  the  propensity  to  supernatural  prodi- 
gies,  and  the  avidity  to  accredit  them,  more  vehement  than  in  this 
otherwise  very  enlightened  age.  The  priestcraft  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  different  branches  of  magic,  all  kinds  of  divination  and 
oracles,  the  so-called  occult  sciences  which  associated  mankind  with 
a  fabulous  world  of  spirits,  and  pretended  to  give  them  the  controul 
over  the  powers  of  nature,  were  almost  universally  respected ;  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  great  lords  and  ladies,  statesmen,  scho- 
lars, openly  appointed  and  pensioned  professors  of  the  Pythagorean,  the 
Platomc,  the  Stoic,  even  of  the  Aristotelian  sect,  thought  on  these 
topics  exactly  as  did  the  simplest  of  the  people.  New  oracles  came 
into  credit,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old,  and  exceeded  them  in  the 
number  of  their  visiters :  a  firm  belief  was  placed  in  miraculous 
hnages.  The  genius  of  the  times,  like  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was 
made  up  of  all  imaginable  incongruities ;  men  believed  everything, 
and  nothing ;  in  company  they  laughed  at  objects,  at  .which  they 
trembled  when  alone  or  in  the  dark.  The  vanity  of  being  considered 
as  enlightened^  could  not,  with  a  particular  class  of  persons,  who  were 
frightened  at  the  smallest  exertion  of  intellect,  be  better  gratified, 
than  by  that  commodious  middle  state  between  scepticism  and  cre- 
dulity, wherein  everything  is  doubted  that  ought  to  be  believed,  and 
everything  believed  that  ought  to  be  doubted  ;  a  disposition  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  most  important  truths,  when  these  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  patient  and  keen  reflexion ;  to  be  deluded  by  the  most 
absurd  chimeras,  whenever  these  present  themselves  in  a  mysterious 
garb,  and  promise  short  north-west  passages  to  sublime  all-com- 
prising sciences  and  superhuman  arts. 

*  Enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not  only  compatible  with  every 
degree  of  mental  and  moral  depravity,  of  which  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  effects,  but  again  become,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
abundant   sources   and  powerful  means   of  promoting   them.     The 

*  We  do  not  transcribe  implicitly  Mr.  Tooke'a  vetslou. 
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same  imbecility  which  camiot  resist  the  succussions  of  a  crazy  brain, 
and  the  visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  will  be  overpowered  by  every 
impulse  of  passion,  every  allurement  of  sense.  Accordingly,  the 
times  wherein  fanaticism  has  formed  a  principal  feature,  have  always 
likewise  been  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of  moral  corruption : 
and  that  this  is  applicable  to  the  period  under  consideration,  is  abun* 
dantly  proved  by  the  writings  of  Lucian. 

'  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  over  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
known  world  even  under  the  Antonines,  the  mildest  and  most  bene- 
volent sovereigns  that  the  Roman  world  ever  knew ;  thus  wild  and 
giddy  were  the  heads  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind— ^o  greatly 
were  even  those  that  took  upon  them  to  be  medical  practitioners  for 
the  mind,  in  want  of  a  physician  for  themselves — when  Lucian  con* 
ceived  the  resolution  to  encounter  the  reeling  genius  of  his  age  with 
the  only  weapons  of  which  that  genius  was  afraid,  and  against  which 
its  enchanted  armour  could  not  protect  it — the  witty  derision  of  cool 
common  sense.  Endowed  with  an  upright  mind,  and  a  sincere  love 
of  truth  and  honesty  in  all  things,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  all  affec- 
tation and  false  pretences,  everything  overstrained  and  unnatural, 
all  imposition  upon  true-hearted  simplicity,  all  usurpations,  which 
either  the  cunning  impostor  by  artfully  disguised  methods,  or  the 
enthusiastic  self-deceiver,  by  shining  natural  talents  and  the  con- 
tagious ardour  of  his  intellectual  fever,  might  have  the  art  to  establish 
amidst  the  dull  mass  of  the  poor  and  weak  in  spirit — he  made  it 
the  business  of  his  life  and  the  principal  aim  of  his  writings,  to 
unmask,  wherever  he  found  them,  falsehood,  delusion,  imposture — 
from  the  theological  fictions  of  the  poet,  to  the  tales  of  the  ghostseer 
and  necromancer — from  the  wiles  and  cajoleries  of  the  wheedling 
sisterhood,  a  Lais,  a  Phryne  and  Glycera,  to  the  infinitely  more  im- 
portant tricks  of  the  religious  juggler  and  the  oracle-coiner, — but  espe- 
cially, and  with  the  most  inexorable  severity,  the  specious  wisdom 
and  gravity,  the  ignorant  word-learning,  the  hypocritical  virtue,  the 
mean  tricks  and  vulgar  manners  of  the  trading  philosophers  of  his 
time, — to  represent  all  these  several  guilds  of  the  great  corporation 
of  cheats  in  their  real  shape  and  nakedness,  and  thereby  to  serve 
his  contemporaries,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  he  might  safely 
count  on  the  fervent  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  many-headed 
and  thousand-handed  party,  whose  craft  and  profit  lay  in  the  de- 
ception of  the  people.  The  very  circumstance  that,  in  order  the 
more  certainly  to  attain  his  serious  purpose,  he  so  frequently  found 
himself  compelled  to  conceal  it  under  an  appearance  of  frivolity,  and 
seem  to  be  merely  amusing  while  he  was  doing  his  best  endeavour 
to  instruct,  must,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  and  judicious,  greatly 
enhance  his  merits ;  in  the  shallow  judgment  of  the  great  mass,  who 
are  ever  prone  to  be  deluded  by  the  surface  of  things,  the  very  same 
circumstance  has  always,  no  question,  produced  the  exactly  contrary 
effect. 

Why  should  we,  merely  because  he  makes  wit  and  humour  the  ve- 
hicle 
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hide  of  his  physic,  refuse  him  either  the  design  or  the  merit  of 
healing  ?  What  right  have  we  to  turn  an  author,  only  because  he 
speaks  the  truth  jocosely  and  laughingly,  into  a  scurra?  Ought 
we  ziot,  for  the  same  reason,  to  pronounce  a  like  verdict  on  Ho« 
race,  Juvenal,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Swift,  Sterne, — in  a 
word,  oa  all  comic' and  satirical  poets  ?  For,  that  the  charge  brought 
against  Lucian  of  having  shown  no  less  indifiference  and  aversion  to 
truth  than  to  lies,  is  a  groundless  calumny,  I  certainly  have  no  need  to 

prove  to  any  impartial  reader  of  Lu clan's  writings Non  omnia 

possumus  omnes.  Some  are  ordained  to  attack,  others  to  defend,  some 
to  pull  down,  others  to  build  up,  Lucian  unmasked  the  idols  of  erro- 
neous opinion  and  deisidsemony,  the  false  prophets  and  spurious  phi- 
losophers, the  Peregrines  and  the  Alexanders :  it  was  surely  no  tri- 
fling service  he  thus  rendered  to  the  world  ;  with  what  justice  could 
we  condemn  him  for  not  rendering  more  ?  We  should  scarcely  com- 
plain of  those  who  employ  gifts  such  as  his  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
entertainment.  Lucian  did  much  more  than  that.  He  instructed,  while 
he  entertained, — ^he  avenged  truth  and  nature  on  their  most  dangerous 
enemies, — ^he  tore  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  that  prevented  the  growth 
of  wholesome  plants, — he  protected  the  docile  understanding  of  the 
rising  generation  against  the  errors  of  their  fathers, — he  warned  them 
of  the  snares,  pitfalls,  and  dens  of  ambuscade  that  had  proved  fatal  to 
those  that  went  before  them, — ^he  directed  them  to  the  even  paths  of 
nature,  whereon  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  universal  object  of  sound 
common  sense, — and  we  require  of  him  still  more  ? 

*  For  counteracting  successfully  the  moral  diseases  of  those  times,  it 
was  precisely  a  man  of  Lucian's  temper  and  principles  that  was  wanted/ 

We  have  been  mutilating  a  long  but  an  admirable  passage. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  the  story  of  Lucian's  having,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  been  a  Christian,  is  disproved,  among  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, by  the  severity  with  which  he  comments  on  Peregrinus's 
connection  with,  and  subsequent  reviling  of,  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. That  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  certain ;  he  alludes  distinctly  to  the  manna  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  to  the  slow  utterance  of  Moses,  and  we  might  mul- 
tiply lesser  instances ;  but  his  knowledge  was  obviously  obtained 
at  second  or  rather  at  third  hand,  scanty  of  the  scantiest,  and,  it  is 
abuost  needless  to  say,  utterly  confused  and  inaccurate.  If  he  had  > 
thought  the  novel  sect  of  any  importance,  he  would  have  bestowed^ 
at  least,  one  separate  tract  upon  it;  and,  so  far  from  meriting  the 
bitter  vituperation  of  Suidas  on  this  head,  he  does  perfect  justice, 
in  his  account  of  Peregrinus,  to  the  simple  and  innocent  manners 
of  die  community  on  whom  that  half  crazy  rogue  had  for  a  season 
imposed. 

The  satirist  of  Samosata  was  a  mighty  instrument  in  a  cause,  of 
the  merits  of  which  he  understood  nothing;  and  indeed  we  can 
scarcely  hefsifate  to  acquiesce  in  Dr,  Mayne's  po8iUoiij\.\\^\.,ow\i5vei 
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whole,  *  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Chriiitianity  owes  more  to  the 
grave  confutations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Amobius,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  or  to  the  facetious  wit  of  Lucian.' 

.  To  enter  at  present  upon  any  other  parts  of  the  vast  subject 
which  we  have  merely  opened  would  be  incompatible  with  our 
limits ;  there  are  twenty,  each  of  which  might  be  richly  deserving 
of  a  separate  discussion  from  abler  hands  than  ours.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  would  hope  that  what  we  have  said  may  stimulate 
the  industry  of  some  person  possessing  the  accomplishments  and 
the  leisure  which  such  a  task  demands  ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  Dr.  Bruce,  whose  ingenious  tract  on  the  age  of  Homer,  re- 
cently published  at  Belfast,  has  not  as  yet  received  the  notice  it 
merits,  that  an  essay  equally  comprehensive  in  purpose,  and  not 
quite  so  condensed  in  s^le  and  execution,  on  The  Age  of  Lucian, 
would  be  worthy  of  his  utmost  exertions,  and  in  a  high  degree 
interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  all  readers  whose  favour  an 
author  of  his  acquirements  is  likely  to  covet. 
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Art.  III.' — History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  Uie  |2e- 
formation  in  Italy ^  in  ike  Sixteenth  Century ;  including  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Grisons* 
By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.    8vo.    Edinburgh.    1827. 

T  has  been  often  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  where  was  the  religion  of  Protestants  before 
Luther  ?  And  it  has  been  as  often  replied,  in  the  Bible.  But 
though  this  answer  was  enough,  another  might  have  been  given, 
and  one,  perhaps,  more  to  the  purpose. 

Differing,  as  we  do,  from  Milner,  in  his  Church  History,  on 
very  many  points,  in  this  we  concur  with  him — ^that  from  the  time 
when  Christianity  was  first  planted,  there  has  ever  been  in  exist- 

■  ence  a  body  of  men,  obscure,  perhaps,  as  the  seven  thousand 
in  Israel,  to  whom  the  name  of  the  True  Church  more  especially 
belonged  ;  and  who,  amidst  the  corruptions,  the  discouragements, 
and  the  dangers  of  a  world  with  which  they  had  but  little  in 
common,    and  which  was  not  worthy  of  them,    pursued  their 

:  pure  course  in  privacy. 

^  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  get  with  accuracy  at  the  state  of 
religious  opinion,  where  it  difiered  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
before  the  Reformation.  Then  it  was  that  the  strings  of  the 
tongue  were  thoroughly  loosed,  and  many  sentiments,  which, 
though  in  being,  had  been  nearly  without  witness,  first  found  a 
free  utterance.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  that  church,  that  for 
tnany  previous  centuries  she  was  at  union  with  herself,  and  that 

divisions 
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divisions  and  dissent  were  not  known  within  her  borders.  The 
boast^  like  many  others  from  the  same  quarter^  requires  quail- 
fication^  as  Bishop  Jewel  has  abundantly  proved;  but  allowing 
it  to  be  founded  in  truth^  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  that 
'  when  the,  strong  man,  armed,  kept  the  house,  his  goods  should 
be  at  peace'? — and  who  has  ever  heard  of  Whigs,  Tories,  or 
Radicals  in  Turkey  ?  Yet  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience 
to  believe  that  such  a  revolution  in  the  world  as  Luther  effected 
could  have  been  wrought  by  one  private  individual,  without 
the  aid  of  powerful  predisposing  causes.  It  is  not  usual  with 
men  who  are  more  than  half  a  century  in  advance  of  their  gene- 
ration, to  make  any  great  and  permanent  change  in  its  charac- 
ter— Luther  happened  to  be  the  first  to  put  the  world  into  the 
waters,  after  the  angel  had  sufficiently  troubled  them,  But  some 
hundred  years  before  the  reformer  was  born,  (perhaps,  in  one 
instance,  from  the  earhest  ages  of  Christianity,)  there  had  been 
communities  of  men  to  be  found,  in  the  south  of  f  ranee,  in 
England,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  in  Calabria,  in  Bohemia, 
perhaps  in  Spain  itself,  who.  held  doctrines  essentially  the  same 
as  those  afterwards  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  by  means 
of  whom  the  leaven  could  not  fail  to  be  propagated  in  some  degree 
throughout  Europe :  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  nations  is  a  thing  of  modem  growth,  and  that  turn-> 
pike-roads  and  mail-coaches,  canals  and  steam-boats,  are  the  only 
methods  by  which  we  can  bring  together  distant  lands,  dissociabUes 
terras*  Commerce  undoubtedly  does  great  things  in  this  way 
now,  but  so  did  it  heretofore  by  other  ways ;  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  custom  of  resorting  in  person  to  the  great 
fairs  holden  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  lasting  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  and  whilst  they  lasted  giving  to  an  umnclosed  waste 
the  appearance  of  a  populous  and  well-ordered  city ;  it  may  be 
doubted,  we  say,  whether  these  points  of  annual  concourse  did 
not  bring  together  a  much  greater  number  of  foreigners,  (limited 
as  trade  then  was,)  than  can  be  seen  upon  all  the  exchanges  of 
a  country  at  this  day,  when  the  safe  and  rapid  transmission  of  letters, 
and  the  universal  institution  of  banks,  have  rendered  any  closer 
communication  among  merchants  for  the  most  part  unnecessary. 
Then  the  traffic  in  the  wooden  saint,  in  the  rosaries  that  had  hung 
about  the  neck  of  the  famous  Virgin  of  the  spot,  or  in  the  girdles 
that  had  encircled  her  waist,  (whoever  has  seen  the  stalls  of  a  Ro- 
man catholic  fair  in  our  own  times  will  well  believe  that  such  '  hal* 
lowed  trinkets,  which  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer,'  would 
90t  be  wanting,)  might  chance  to  be  the  occasion  of  some  casual 
confession  of  faith  in  the  parties  who  dealt  or  refused  to  deal, 
and  thus  might  they^  perhaps^  te^ch  and  learn  some  scriptursd 
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heresy,  whilst,  like  children,  they  were  playing  in  the  market* 
place. 

But  whatever  commerce  might  do  to  promote  an  intercourse 
amongst  the  different  states  of  Europe,  pilgrimage  did  more — • 
the  more  distant  the  object  of  devotion,  the  greater  was  the 
merit  in  visiting  it ;  and  every  country  took  care  to  be  provided 
with  a  source  of  gain  so  simple  and  commodious. — Many  were 
the  bones  left  to  whiten  on  their  road  to  St.  James  of  Compos- 
tello,  or  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.     The  wife  of  Bath 

*  Thries  hadde  ben  at  Jerusaleme, 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme, 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice,  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine.' 

Indeed,  so  common  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  amongst 
our  own  countrymen  of  visiting  Rome,  that  the  name  of  that 
holy  city  has,  perhaps,  furnished  us  with  our  most  familiar  term 
to  express  wandering  to  a  distance.  The  Eternal  City  was  long 
the  political  capital  of  the  world,  and  was  then  frequented  by  the 
nations  as  the  seat  of  arts,  of  arms,  and  of  lucrative  employment* 
She  was  now  the  religious  capital  of  the  world,  and  frequented, 
with  perhaps  equal  zeal,  as  the  seat  of  the  true  faith,  and  the 
fountain  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Like  Jerusalem  at  the 
feasts,  it  was  the  resort  of  persons  dwelling  in  every  region  under 
heaven,  and  a  certain  circulation  of  ideas  was  by  this  means  esta- 
blished throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  spirit  in  which 
those  religious  rambles  were  undertaken,  and  the  motley  character 
of  the  pilgrims  brought  together,  are  well  seen  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  or  the  humorous  Peregrinatio  of  Erasmus ;  and  all  that 
curiosity  could  extract  or  loquaciousness  impart,  would  not  fail  to 
come  out  by  the  way. 

Nor  was  this  all — under  various  pretences,  the  pope  claimed 
a  right  to  present  to  benefices  even  in  countries  beyond  the 
Alps ;  and  Italian  priests,  who  would  naturally  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  at  home,  were  everywhere  to  be 
found.  The  universities  of  note,  again,  collected  students  from 
distant  lands.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
were  so  many  English  at  the  university  of  Ferrara,  as  to  form  a 
distinct  and  influential  body  in  that  learned  society.  An  inter- 
change of  professors,  moreover,  which  was  constantly  taking  place, 
contributed  to  expedite  the  communication  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge amongst  those  classes  of  men  who  were  precisely  the  best 
fitted  to  speculate,  and  to  impart  their  speculations  to  others  ; 
and  Latin,  being  then  an  universal  language,  both  among  scho- 
lars and  diplomatists,  removed  at  once  the  obstacle  to  intercourse, 
which  must  have  arisen  out  of  a  difference  in  vernacular  tongues, 

by 
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by  providing  a  medium  common  to  all.  Freemasons,  again, 
were  a  kind  of  nomade  tribe,  who  journeyed  on,  and,  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  marked  their  resting-places  by  setting  up  noble 
altars  to  their  God ;  their  very  occupation  must  have  rendered 
them  conversant  with  religious  matters,  and  the  suspicion  with 
which-  they  were  soon  regarded,  and  which,  in  a  measure,  has 
descended  to  our  own  times,  may  possibly  have  had  its  origin  ia 
some  heretical  opinions  they  might  be  supposed  to  entertain  and 
propagate.  John  of  Gaunt,  who  patronised  Wickliffe,  patronised 
them.  Minstrels  were  ever  upon  the  stroll  from  abbey  to  abbey 
and  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  retailing  their  own  adventures,  or  the 
wonders  they  might  have  heard,  to  the  monks  and  villagers,  who, 
like  the  Athenians,  and  for  the  same  reason,  were  always  right 
glad  '  to  hear  some  new  thing,'  though  it  should  be  (as  it  often 
was  in  the  case  of  the  monks)  to  their  own  prejudice :  an4 
mendicants  by  profession,  often,  no  doubt,  assuming  the  cowl, 
as  they  now  do  the  sailor's  jacket,  rambled  over  a  country  in  the 
spirit  of  Autolycus,  in  numbers  of  which  we  may  Judge  from 
the  multitudes  executed  in  our  own  land  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  when  they  betook  themselves  to  plunder  for  their 
bread. 

^  These  were  some  of  the  channels  through  which.  In  former 
times,  province  communicated  with  province,  and  nation  with 
nation ;  and  how  effectually,  may  be  guessed  even  from  the  voca- 
bulary of  our  own  tongue.  We  have  often  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  subject  of  curious  and  most  interesting  inquiry,  to  trace  the 
history  of  England,  political,  religious,  and  domestic,  in  its 
language^  and  m  its  language  alone.  We  are  persuaded  that  it 
might  be  done,  and  that  upon  such  an  investigation  it  would  be 
found  that  our  intercourse  with  Italy  has  been  far  greater  than 
our  vulgar  annals,  or  even  our  literature  itself,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude.  Though  our  literature  "bespeaks  it  to  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  especially  in  its  more  popular  department  of  ballads, 
plays  founded  upon  ballads,  and  gossips'  stories,  the  substance  of 
which  must  have  circulated  chiefly  '  per  ora  vir&m,'  from  mouth 
to  mouth ;  as  now  a  favourite  air  creeps  by  degrees  throughout 
Europe.  The  nature  of  that  intercourse  (the  arts,  the  conve- 
niences, the  vices  introduced  by  it)  would  be  discovered  in  the 
class  of  Italian  words  we  have  naturalized.  Independently  of 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  terms,  (which  would,  of  course, 
prevail,)  from  Italy  we  derive,  in  a  great  measure,  our  terms  of 
war,  of  book-keeping,  of  cookery,  of  gambling,  the  namp&  of 
some  of  our  commonest  sports  and  pastimes,  (blind  man's  buj^^ 
for  instance,)  and  veiy  many  of  our  strongest  expressions  of  abuse, 
contempt,  and  abhorrence — these  last  the  dreg|S)  ^erha^^^^  of  the 
Cainp  of  the  crusaders.  ^Occcs^xv. 
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Johnson,  who  is  least  happy  in  the  etymological  department  of 
his  dictionary,  has  not  kept  Italy  sufficiently  in  sight,  and  has, 
consequently,  sometimes  embarrassed  himself,  (as  in  his  miser- 
able exposition  of  the  word  '  rubbish,')  where  an  attention  to 
this  principle  would  have  set  him  at  ease.  But  we  must  hold 
our  hand  from  a  seductive  subject,  which  we  have  been  ted  in- 
cidentally to  touch  upon,  whilst  we  have  been  endeavouring  td 
show  the  communication  which  in  ancient  times  subsisted  be- 
tween remote  countries,  and  the  facility  with  which  opinions 
might  be  spread,  and  knowledge  conveyed,  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world. 

Thus  it  was,  we  apprehend,  that  many  of  those  religious 
truths,  which  the  Reformation  brought  out,  had  been  already 
dispersed,  with  more  or  less  local  success,  over  a  great  part  of 
catholic  Europe ;  and  that  Luther's  province  was,  not  to  call  into 
existence  the  spirit  which  shook  the  popedom  to  its  foundations, 
but  to  call  it  into  action. 

WicklifFe,  indeed,  has  been  usually  allowed  to  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  Huss,  and  Huss  of  Luther;  but  even  Wickliffe 
seems  to  have  been  but  the  avowed  representative  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  organ  by  which  they  spoke 
sentiments  hitherto  suppressed  through  dread  of  consequences. 
He  neither  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  nor  m  tran- 
substantiation,  nor  in  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  monopolise  the 
scriptures ;  yet  so  far  were  his  doctrines  from  being  offensive  to 
the  people,  that  when  he  was  brought  before  the  bishops,  at 
Lambeth,  they  clamoured  for  his  release — so  far  were  his  tenets 
from  being  unpopular,  that  persons  holding  them  travelled  froni 
county  to  county,  preaching  them,  not  only  in  churches  and 
churchyards,  but  in  markets  and  fairs,  *  to  the  great  emblemish- 
ing  (as  it  was  said)  of  the  Christian  faith.'  Knyghton,  a  contem- 
porary historian,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  *  that  you  could  not 
meet  two  people  in  the  way,  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of 
Wickliffe ;'  and  Wickliffe  himself  asserts  that  the  third  part  of 
the  clergy  thought  with   him  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  would 

*  defende  that  doctrine  on  paine  of  theyr  lyfe.'  Nor  will  this  be 
mattef  of  surprise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  some  .  centuries 
before  Wickliffe's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  Saxon 
versions  of  portions  of  the  Gospels   at   least  had  been  made, 

*  for  the  edification,'  as  it  is  expressly  said,  '  of  the  simple, 
who  know  only  this  speech.'  Spirits  congenial  to  Wickliffe 
were  already  in  Bohemia,  where  the  effect  of  his  writings 
was  acknowledged  by  the  severity  with  which  they  were  sup- 
pressed.     The   Albigenses  had  been    denounced    by    canons, 

preached  ^t  h\  St  Bernard,  apd  tortured  by  St.  Dominic,  so  early 
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as  the  twelfth  century.  About  the  same  period  Peter  Waldo 
lifted  up  his  voice  at  Lyons,  with  a  success  that  called  forth  the 
anathema  of  the  pope ; — and  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  were  peopled, 
from  an  age  the  most  remote,  with  a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers, 
whose  seclusion  had  preserved  their  faith  from  corruption,  and' 
whose  protestant  tenets  are  the  subject  of  authentic  record  to  this 
day.  It  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  (Raynerius)  and,  therefore, 
above  suspicion,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  modern  miracles, 
rejected  extreme  unction  and  offerings  for  the  dead,  denied  the 
doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  regarded  the  church  of  Rome  as 
the  woman  of  the  Revelations.  It  is  true,  that  he  mixes  up  these 
accusations  of  heresy  with  heavy  charges  against  their  morals ; 
but  this  has  ever  been  the  artifice  both  of  pagans  and  of  catholics, 
to  crush  a  rising  sect.  In  the  present  instance,  nothing  is  wanted 
to  expose  the  futility  of  such  charges,  but  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  others  no  less  hostile  (as  the  learned  Usher  has  done,) 
when  it  will  be  found  that  *  their  testimony  agreeth  not  toge- 
ther.* On  the  other  hand,  the  more  friendly  voice  of  La  Nobla 
Leygon,  a  Waldensian  document  written  about  the  year  1100, 
and  the  authority  of  which  has  never  been  questioned,  enforces 
the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  that  against  idols  not  excepted 
—the  dut^  of  searching  the  scriptures — as  abo  of  praying  to  the 
Trinity,  though  without  a  word  in  favour  of  the  invocation  of 
saints  or  the  Virgin,  and  represents  confession  and  absolution  as 
unavailing,  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  though  claimed  by  the 
priest,  belonging  to  God  alone.  With  the  history  of  this  heroic 
band  of  brothers  the  public  has,  of  late,  been  made  familiar ; 
but  whilst  the  sufferings  and  the  constancy  of  the  original  stock  of 
the  Vaudois  have  claimed  and  received  the  sympathy  of  every  man 
who  has  a  heart,  the  fate  of  a  colony,  which  it  sent  forth  to  seek 
its  fortunes  in  the  south  of  Italy,  has  been  unworthily  over- 
looked : — 

*  In  the  year  1370,'  writes  the  learned  and  able  author  now  be- 
fore us,  *  the  Vaudois,  who  resided  in  the  valleys  of  Pragela,  finding 
themselves  straitened  in  their  territories,  sent  some  of  their  number 
into  Italy,  to  look  out  for  a  convenient  settlement.  Having  dis- 
covered in  Calabria  a  district  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled,  the 
deputies  bargained  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  number  of  their  brethren  emigrated  thither.  Within  a 
short  time,  the  place  assumed  a  new  appearance  :  villages  rose  in 
every  direction ;  the  hills  resounded  with  the  bleating  of  flocks  ;  and 
the  valleys  were  covered  with  corn  and  vines.  The  prosperity  of 
the  new  settlers  excited  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  villagers,  who 
were  irritated  at  the  distance  which  they  preserved,  and  at  their  refusal 
to  join  vrith  them  in  their  revels  and  dissipation.     The  priests  finding 
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that.they  received  nothing  from  them  but  their  tithes,  which  they  paid 
regularly^  according  to  the  stipulation  entered  into  with  the  proprie* 
tors  ;  and  perceiving  that  they  practised  none  of  the  ceremonies  uisual 
at  the  interring  of  their  dead,  that  they  had  no  images  in  their  chapels, 
did  not  go  in  pilgrimage  to  consecrated  places,  and  had  their  children 
educated  by  foreign  teachers,  whom  they  held  in  great  honour,  began 
to  raise  the  cry  of  heresy  against  the  simple  and  inoffensive  strangers. 
But  the  landlords,  gratified  to  see  their  grounds  so  highly  improved, 
and  to  receive  large  rents  for  what  had  formerly  yielded  them  no- 
thing, interposed  in  behalf  of  their  tenants ;  and  the  priests,  finding 
the  value  of  their  tithes  yearly  incresse,  resolved,  prudently,  to  keep 
silence.  The  colony  received  accessions  to  its  numbers  by  the  arrival 
of  their  brethren,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  raised  against  them 
in  Piedmont  and  France  ;  it  continued  to  flourish  when  the  re£9rma* 
tion  dawned  on  Italy ;  and,  after  subsisting  for  nearly  two  centuries^ 
it  was  basely  and  barbarously  exterminated.' — ^p.  4. 

Thus  do  we  find,  that  at  either  extremity  of  Italy  itself,  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  heretical  countries,  which  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Italy,)  bodies  of  men  were  living  depositories  of 
the  true  faith,  more  or  less  complete,  during  a  period  which,  as 
the  Roman  catholic  church  would  persuade  us,  exhibited  uni- 
versal concurrence  in  her  doctrines  and  submission  to  her  decrees* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  clergy  en- 
deavoured to  keep  exclusive  possession  of  the  scriptures,  several 
translations  into  die  Italian,  lU  done  indeed,  but  still  indicating 
tlie  latent  spirit,  whose  workings  we  are  examining,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier ;  while  that  of 
Malermi,  a  monk  of  Camaldovi,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  147 1^ 
and  is  said  to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  nine  editions  in  the 
ensuing  thirty  years.  Indeed,  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  the  Inquisition,  a  contrivance  expressly  for  the  extinction  of 
freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  of  faith,  is  of  itself  a  most  distinct 
acknowledgmenty  on  the  part  of  die  Roman  catholic  church,  how 
early  there  existed  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  dogmas ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  that  opposition  developed  itself  more  fully  after 
the  preaching  of  Luther,  those  sanguinary  tribunals  were  propor- 
tionally multiplied,,  as  the  legitimate  and  approved  extinguishers 
of  heresy. 

The  limits  of  a  review  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  details 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  our  subject;  sufficient, 
however,  has  been  said  to  show,  that  long  before  the  era  of  the 
reformation,  commonly  so  called,  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
reformers  were  cherished  in  several  places  to  our  certain  know- 
ledge, and,  probably,  in  still  more,  where  the  tyranny  of  the 
timea  has  left  us  in  ignorance  of  diem.  Dante,  undoubtedly, 
was  not  speaking.at  rnodooi;  iu  his  assertion^  (and  it  is  worthy  of 

attention^ 
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attention,  if  it  were  only  for  its  very  early  date,)  that  the  burning 
sepulchres  of  his  heretics  were  far  more  abundantly  stocked  with 
yictims  than  was  commonly  supposed  :— 

*  Qui  son  gli  eresiarche 
Co*  lor  seguaci  d'  ogni  setta,  e  molto 
Piuy  che  non  credit  son  le  tombe  carche* — Infern,  ix. 

Thus  were  the  doctrines  '  which  they  call  heresy/  ready  at  all 
times,  as  it  were,  to  be  slipped  from  the  couples,  and  to  supplant 
the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  papal  system,  whenever,  by 
any  intrepid  assailant  and  propitious  crisis,  that  system  could  be 
overthrown. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  long  before 
the  mere  force  of  truth  could  have  prevailed  against  a  fabric  con- 
structed with  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Roman  catholic  church ; 
but  it  was  cankered  at  heart,  and  its  corruptions  cried  aloud  to 
heaven.  Here  was  the  secret  of  its  weakness — the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  were  disgusting  multitudes,  and 
preparing  mankind  to  hail  the  day  when  they  should  be  exposed 
and  put  to  shame.  In  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  the  feelings  of  disaffection  to  the 
established  forms  of  worship,  which  the  sight  of  gross  abuses 
occasioned,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Dr.  M'Crie  might 
have  added  to  the  interest,  and  indeed  to  the  value  of  his  volume, 
by  more  ample  reference  to  the  poets  and  novelists  of  Italy,  who 
lived,  during  those  ages  in  which  the  papacy  was  filling  up  the 
measure  of  its  iniquities.  We  single  out  this  class  of  authors, 
because  they  afford  a  fair  sample  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  times  when  they  lived  ;  and  because  their  own  incidental 
reflections  on  the  condition  of  religion  and  its  professors,  ought  to 
have  that  weight  which  belongs  to  undesigned  and  unobtruded 
testimony.  Of  the  novelists  we  shall  not  stay  to  say  more,  than 
that,  in  general,  those  innocent  fairy  tales  in  which  they  abound, 
and  many  of  which  our  nurses  still  teach  us,  are  usually  made  to 
relate  to  some  lucky  peasant  or  luckless  prince,  whilst  any  discre- 
ditable adventure  is  as  sure  to  be  saddled  upon  a  priest  or  a  nun. 
The  poets  will  engage  more  of  our  attention^  and  are  better 
worth  it. 

Of  Dante's  hostility  to  the  church  of  Rome,  we  had  recently 
occasion  to  say  something  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Todd's  edition  of 
Milton.  His  feelings,  however,  towards  it  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  those  of  the  parties  with  whom  we  have  been  hitherto  deal- 
ing. These  latter  denounced  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  the 
poet  embraced  its  doctrines,  but  execrated  their  abuse. 

Signor  Rosetti,  indeed,  in  a  most  elaborate,  learned,  and  in- 
genious commentary  on  the  Inferno,  recently  pablilsheil,  pix>- 
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nounces  the  Divina  Commedia  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the- 
ology ;  that  it  is  a  purely  political  poem ;  that  it  attacks  the  pope 
as  the  head  of  the  Guelphic  party,  without  any  reference  to  hia 
spiritual  character ;  that  it  is,  in  short,  a  covert  enterprise  of  the 
Ghibellin  against  the  Guelph ;  and  that  its  language  is  a  kind  of 
freemason's  phraseology,  only  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated. 
Thus  amor,  for  instance,  stands  for  Roma,  by  inversion  ;  or,  if  it 
be  written  amore,  then  it  stands  for  amo-re,  by  division ;  and  in 
these  senses  combined,  it  implies,  that  the  Ghibellin  loved  a  king 
for  Rom£,  or,  in  other  words,  thought  that  Italy  would  prosper 
best  under  the  single  sceptre  of  the  emperour ; — Donna,  or  ififa- 
donna,  is  the  power  of  the  emperour; — salute  is  the  emperour  him- 
self, for,  like  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  the  emperour  is  here  and 
there  and  everywhere ; — /  mort^  are  the  Guelphs ;  /  vivi  are  the 
Ghibellins,  &c.  With  these  keys,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
sort,  Signor  Rosetti  unlocks  all  the  mysteries  of  Dante  for  a  con- 
siderable time — till  at  length  it  pleases  the  poet,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  to  lay  aside  these  symbols  and  adopt  a  fresh  set,  which 
are  discovered,  however,  by  the  commentator  with  the  same  saga-^ 
city  as  before,  and  the  treasure-house  is  opened  with  the  same 
success  as  before.  Nor  is  this  all :  other  secrets  are  to  be  got 
at  by  piecing  syllables  together  which  are  scattered  throughout  a 
whole  line,  or  even  half  a  dozen  lines,  when  up  starts  a  Ghibellin, 
or  your  old  friend  the  emperour — like  harlequin,  whose  limbs  be- 
ing collected  from  different  quarters  of  the  stage,  combine  at  once 
into  a  perfect  and  living  man.  For  example,  that  glorious  pas- 
sage in  the  ninth  canto,  descriptive  of  the  approach  of  the  anget 
to  the  city  of  Dis,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  article  already  allu- 
ded to,  wraps  up  the  emperour  in  a  way  which  certainly  might  have 
escaped  an  ordinary  reader;  —  non  altrimenti  ^  fatto  che  d'un 
venio  impetuoso  per  gli  awersi  ardon  Che  fier  la  selva ;  e  senz 
alcun  rattento,  &c.,  where  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  letters  in 
italics,  that  the  emperour  Enrico  is  very  intelligibly  expressed. 

Now,  supposing  this  scheme  to  be  as  sound  as  we  are  afraid  iff 
is  visionary,  we  should  think  it  a  misfortune  to  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  it.  In  our  eyes,  it  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  Dante  as  a  poet, 
and  sundry  curious  conundrums  would  be  all  that  we  should  get 
in  exchange  for  those  noble  bursts  of  inspiration  which  we  had 
found  in  him,  or  thought  we  had  found  in  him,  in  the  days  of  our 
happier  ignorance  of  these  rabbinical  expositions.  Besides,  to 
us  it  is  an  offensive  idea,  that  the  sublime  scenes  of  an  invisible 
world  of  souls,  a  hell,  a  purgatory,  and  a  paradise,  should,  after 
all,  be  only  parables  relating  to  a  factious  squabble  in  Italy.. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  reversing  the  order  of  things  grievously, 
and  making  the  thing  typified  of  ten-fold  less  consequence  thaa 
the  type.      Who,  tor  instance,  (to  advert  once  again  to  the  passage 
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in  the  ninth  canto,)  would  not  rather  believe  that  the  city  of  Dis 
meant  the  city  of  Dis  than  the  city  of  Florence  ?  That  the  here- 
tics it  contained  were  really  heretics  than  Guelphs  ?  That  the 
angel  who  descended  to  open  the  gates  which  were  shut  against 
Dante  and  Virgil,  was  actually  a  messenger  of  God,  empowered 
with  his  wand  to  smite  the  portals,  and  make  a  way  into  that  in- 
fernal town,  than  that  it  was  the  Emperour  Henry,  with  his  sceptre, 
demanding  admission  for  the  Ghibellins  into  Florence  ?  We  do 
not  dispute  the  ingenuity  of  Signor  Rosetti;  we  are  only  contend- 
ing that  it  is  misapplied ;  indeed,  when  this,  his  favourite  theory, 
does  not  cross  his  path,  his  commentary  is  excellent,  keeping  close 
to  the  text,  completing  the  ellipses,  and  leading  his  reader  by  the 
hand,  step  by  step,  through  the  rough  places  of  his  difficult  author, 
with  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  road.  For  the  reasons,  there- 
fore, which  we  have  given,  we  shall  continue  to  regard  Dante 
more  as  the  theologian  than  the  politician,  and  proceed,  as  we 
were  about  to  do  before  this  digression,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
Ae  view  he  took  of  his  church. 

Its  doctrines,  we  repeat,  he  allowed,  and  only  exclaimed  against 
their  perversion.  .  For  the  accommodation  of  heretics  in  another 
world,  he  provides,  like  a  good  son  of  his  intolerant  mother,  sepul- 
chres glowing  with  fervent  heat,  and  no  suspicion  seems  to  cross  his 
mind  tfiat  they  were  thus  out  of  their  proper  element.  A  purga- 
tory, he  admits,  and  stations  at  its  gate  an  angel  duly  armed  with 
his  keys  and  commission  from  St.  Peter :  yet  he  tells  us  that  the 
apostle  had  cautioned  him  against  opening  too  freely,  and  admit- 
ting a  herd  of  miscreants  who  would  trample  him  to  death,  (Purg. 
xi.)  He  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  alive,  to  pray 
for  the  souls  that  are  therein,  and  he  represents  them,  in  their  turn, 
making  supplication  for  their  friends  on  earth  (Purg.  xi.) ;  but 
he  adds,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  excessive  merchandise  of  souls, 
that  purgatory  did,  in  fact,  receive  very  few — that  its  doors 
creaked  on  their  hinges  for  want  of  use,  and  that  mankind,  in  gene- 
ral, rushed  headlong,  and  at  once  to  the  bottomless  pit,  (Purg.  x.) 
Priestly  absolution  he  does  not  dispute,  yet  he  reckons  it  profit- 
less without  repentance ;  and  a  luckless  friar,  who  had  sinned  at 
the  pope's  suggestion,  and  upon  the  faith  of  his  promise  that  he 
would  open  heaven  for  him  notwithstanding,  finds  himself,  to  his 
surprise,  amongst  the  damned,  (Infem.  xxvii.)  He  condemns  to  a 
joyless  abode,  among  the  spirits  in  prison  (as  his  church  taught 
him)  all  who  had  died  without  baptism,  however  innocent  their 
lives,  (Infem.  iv.)  He  constantly  addresses  the  Virgin  in  language 
of  the  most  chivalrous  devotion,  and  sometimes  with  the  most 
touching  tenderness,  (Purg.  xx.)  He  kindles  at  the  thought  of  a 
crusade,  and    bitterly  reproaches  the  pope  aud  c^diuals  wtk 
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brooding  over  their  gains;  whilst  Nazareth,  ^  where  Gabriel 
spread  his  angel  wings,'  was  left  a  prey  to  the  infidels,  (Par.  ix.) 
He  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  mi-* 
nisters  of  God,  and  gratuitously  selects  as  a  subject  for  sculpture, 
the  death  of  Uzzah,  when  he  stretched  forth  an  unconsecrated 
hand  to  bear  up  the  ark,  (Purg.  x.)  But  the  union  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  dominion  he  holds  in  abomination ;  this  he 
would  tear  asunder ;  to  this  he  imputes  the  spiritual  downfall  of 
the  church  (Purg.  xxvi.) ;  and  pouring  out  upon  its  consequent 
corruptions  the  fiercest  vials  of  his  wrath,  he  denounces  it  as  the 
destroyer  of  his  country,  (Purg.  x.)  the  beast,  (xvi.)  the  harlot^ 
(xxxii.)  He  peoples  his  hell  with  its  ministers,  plaguing  them 
with  divers  plagues;  and  they  dash  against  each  other  huge 
stones  in  disorderly  conflict ;  and  they  stand  on  their  heads  ia 
burning  jars;  and  are  closed  up  in  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 
and  make  their  moan  from  the  suimnits  of  pyramids  of  flame  in 
which  ibey  are  enveloped;  and  are  crushed  under  .excessive 
weights  ;  and  are  torn  by  the  forks  of  vindictive  fiends,  whea  they 
venture  to  peep  out  of  the  boiling  pitch  wherein  is  their  everlast^ 
ing  portion* 

Dante  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  his  church  efficient  and  pros-* 
perous.  To  its  radicad  errors  in  faith  he  was  not  alive,  for  he 
was  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  (Par.  x.  et  seq.) 
and  was  evidently  better  versed  in  the  historical  and  picturesque 
parts  of  the  scriptures,  than  in  the  doctrinal ;  but  that  there  was 
something  in  it  grievously  wrong  he  was  fully  aware,  and  so  was 
Petrarch  who  succeeded  him. 

Petrarch, like  Dante,  was  a  good  catholic;  he  had  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  the  established  creed ;  he  was  himself  a  churchman ; 
he  had  a  priest  in  his  house,  and  built  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  at 
Arqua ;  but  his  own  powerful  language  almost  sinks  under  the 
indignation  be  feels,  at  the  abominations  which  had  polluted  the 
sanctuary.  He  calls  dovni  fire  from  heaven  .upon  his  church,  as 
the  mother  of  all  the  wickedness  which  was  abroad  in  the  world, 
(Son.  194.)  Bacchus  and  Venus  are  its  gods,  (19^0  Beelzebub 
sits  in  the  midst  of  its  bishops,  blowing  up  with  his  bellows  the 
flames  of  their  lusts,  (194.)  In  an  old  edition  of  the  Sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  which  lies  before  us,  these  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  others  like  to  them,  have  been  carefully  effiaced  by  the  hand 
of  some  former  owner,  whose  manes  we  have  no  intention  to  dis- 
turb, whilst  we  offer  to  our  readers  the  following  translation  of  tb^ 
hundred  and  ninety-sixth :- — 

'  Thou  fruitiful  spring  of  woe !  thou  hapless  home 
"\Vhe^re  hjeaycA's  djspleasiire  finds  its  place  of  rest! 
^  Temple  o£ hereby !  foirf error'^  nest! 
^  Thou  impibiis  Babyloiij  once  hallowed  Rome  1 
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Forge  of  all  fraud  !  dread  prison-house  and  tomb 
Of  virtue  thou,  while  vice  thou  fosterest ! 
Tis  strange,  O  hell,  by  living  fiends  possessed, 
If  Christ,  at  length,  decree  thee  not  thy  doom ! 

For  at  thy  birth  thou  lowly  wast  and  chaste, 
Now  at  thy  parents  dost  thou  lift  the  horn, 
A  shameless  harlot  I    Where  then  hast  thou  placed 
Thy  hope  ?     In  chamberings  and  in  wealth  ill-bom  ? 

Take,  Constantine,  take  back  thy  gift,  or  haste 

And  purge  thy  world,  O  God !  o'er  which  we  mourn/ 

The  spirit  which  spake  in  these  men  (and  in  Petrarch  it  spake 
jet  more  vehemently^  if  possible,  in  his  letters  than  in  his  poetry) 
was  preparing  the  way  for  the  reformers  ;  and  an  abhorrence  of 
the  abuses  of  a  system,  was  the  natural  forerunner  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  those  abuses,  and  a  suggestion  of  the  remedy. 

The  corruption,  however,  continued  unabated,  and  the  effect  it 
now  began  to  produce  was  no  longer  a  feeling  of  indignation,— 
that  had  died  away, — but  a  feeling  of  levity  and  heartless  unbelief: 
religion  itself  seemed  ready  to  founder  under  the  insupportable 
weight  of  the  vices  of  its  professors.  Now  an  air  of  jesting  and 
licentious  badinage,  upon  subjects  the  most  sacred,  was  gone 
forth,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  earnestness  of  a  former  age, 
which,  amidst  all  its  errors,  could  not  behold  with  patience  the 
prostitution  of  a  blessing  it  knew  how  to  value,  and  loathed  the 
wickedness  of  men  who  could  find  in  their  hearts  to  poison  the 
fountains  of  living  waters. 

It  was  now  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  Turpin,  nn  archbishop, 
(a  fictitious  one  to  be  sure,)  whatever  monstrous  and  incredible 
lies  a  romancer  might  invent,  and  to  appeal  with  mock  gravity 
to  die  authority  of  such  a  character  for  their  truth.  The  ad« 
dresses  to  the  deity  or  saint,  with  which  the  cantos  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore  begin,  seem  often  to  breathe  sincerity, 
and  even  devotion ;  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fre- 
quent burlesque  application  of  the  language,  the  imagery,  and 
even  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  in  which  this  poem  abounds, 
with  a  belief  in  their  authority.  Pulci,  perhaps,  was  not  after  all 
an  infidel  professed,  as  the  French  (who  never  lose  one  for  want 
of  claiming  him)  would  persuade  us ;  but  he  was  one  of  thou- 
sands, both  clergy  (to  whom  he  belonged)  and  laity,  whose  motto 
still  was  '  vive  la  bagatelle,^  and  who  went  thoughtlessly  dancing 
to  the  grave  of  their  faith  like  flies  to  a  candle.  The  same  spirit 
manifests  itself  in  the  poets  that  followed  him, — a  spirit  of  ill- 
timed  levity  on  the  gravest  subjects.  We  do  not  deny  that  pas- 
sages might  be  produced  both  from  Ariosto  and  Bemi,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were  Chris- 
tians and  even  Roman  catholic  Christi^  \  but  still  tl^y  are  ^r- 
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petudly  laughing  in  their  sleeve.  If  they  affect  to  look  serious, 
they  succeed,  like  Cicero's  augurs,  when  they  met  in  the  street. 
If  a  thought  of  religion  comes  across  them,  it  is  sure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Friar  Tuck.  They  feel  no  loyalty  (how  should  they  ?) 
towards  the  system  by  which  such  men  earned  their  bread,  and 
without  heeding  what  distant  consequences  might  result  from 
their  sportive  sdlies,  they  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  both 
of  clergy  and  creed,  and  let  the  world  pass.  ITiey  forwarded, 
however,  the  reformation,  without  meaning  it.  They  might  say 
with  the  boy,  who  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  hit  his  step- 
mother, that,  though  it  was  intended  otherwise,  it  was  not  quite 
lost.  Such  passages  as  the  following  must  have  operated  like 
one  of  Luther's  caricatures.  Astolfo  climbs  to  the  moon,  and, 
amongst  other  odd  furniture  which  had  escaped  to  that  planet 
from  the  earth, 

*  Of  soups  all  spilt  an  ocean  he  espies, 

And  of  his  doctor  asks  the  interpretation  ; 
'Tis  alms,  quoth  he,  which  when  the  good  man  dies, 

He  leaves  behind  him  for  his  soul's  salvation : 
A  mount  of  flowers  he. sees,  of  stately  size, 
Once  sweet,  but  now  a  vile  abomination ; 
This  is  the  gift  (with  reverence  be  it  said) 
That  Constantine  to  good  Silvester  made.' — 

Orland,  Fur.  xxxiv,  80. 
Again,  the  angel  Michael  is  represented  by  Ariosto,  as  having 
received  orders  to  look  for  Silence,  and  .to  lead  him  to  the  assist- 
ance of  some  recruits,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  Paris  ;  but  were  anxious  that  the  enemy  should  have 
no  intelligence  of  their  approach.  When  he  had  executed  this 
commission,  he  was  to  find  Discord,  and  turn  her  loose  amongst 
the  pagan  troops,  to  waste  and  divide  their  strength  : — 

^  Now  Michael,  pondering  where  to  go  in  quest 
Of  Silence,  came  to  this  determination, 
That  to  search  church  and  abbey  would  be  best, 
Where  friars  lead  a  life  of  contemplation. 
And  to  be  speechless  is  a  vow  professed — 
So,  where  these  good  men  meet  in  congregation ; 
Where  sleep ;  and  where  they  make  their  frugal  cheer ; 
In  short,  where  not  ? — is  writ  up,  "  Silence  here." 

*  Trusting  to  find  him  thus,  away  he  hied. 
And  waved  impatiently  his  wings  of  gold  ; 
Nor  thought  he  less,  that  here  too  at  his  side, 
Rest,  Charity,  and  Peace,  he  might  behold : 
But  all  his  Hopes  he  quickly  found  belied, 
When,  as  he  reached  the  cloister,  he  was  told, 
No  more  does  Silence  this  abode  delight  in, 
Jior  tarry  here  attJl,  except  m  writing. 
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*  Nor  Pity,  no  nor  Peace  can  he  descry, 

Nor  Love,  nor  Rest,  nor  Meekness,  all  are  fled— 
Time  was  they  dwelt  here,  but  'tis  long  gone  by, 
Pride,  Hate,  Sloth,  Lust,  Rage,  Avarice,  in  their  stead. 
Have,  made  it  their  resort.     The  angel's  eye 
Looked  on  the  novel  sights,  and  wondered — 
Then  passed  the  hideous  legion  in  review, 
And,  lo !  perceived  amongst  them  Discord  too. 

*  Now,  touching  Discord,  it  was  heaven's  command, 
That  Silence  found,  he  search  for  her  as  well ; 

So  Michael  had  most  naturally  planned 

To  seek  her,  where  he  thought  she  lived — in  hell. 

Who  would  have  guessed,  tfiat  in  this  hell  at  hand, 

Mid  mass  and  matins,  she  should  choose  to  dwell  ? 

Doubtless  to  him  extremely  odd  it  seemed, 

To  find  her  so  much  nearer  than  he  deemed.' 

Orland.  Fur.  xxiv.  79. 
Some  time  after,  it  appeared  that  this  malicious  lady  had  de- 
serted the  task  assigned  her,  so  that  the  angel  had  to  fetch  her 
back.  Accordingly,  another  opportunity  is  afforded  the  poet  of 
a  fling  at  the  monks,  of  which  he  does  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
self : — 

*  Down  to  the  abbey  Michael  winged  his  way, 
Where  Discord  might  be,  such  was  his  reflection, 
And  found  her  in  the  chapter-house  that  day, 
Presiding  at  an  officer's  election. 

High  mirth  she  took  in  witnessing  the  fray, 
For  breviaries  flew  in  each  direction ; 
But  Michael  of  her  hair  seized  tight  possession, 
And  gave  her  kicks  and  buffets  at  discretion.' 

Orland,  Fur.  xxvii  37. 

Bemi  treats  the  regular  clergy  with  as  little'  ceremony  as 
Ariosto.  Banter  is  the  weapon  which  he  also  generally  uses, 
and  with  nearly  as  great  effect.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  is 
serious  and  severe  : — 

'  Another  tale  my  verse  must  now  express. 
Suffice  it  for  my  twentieth  canto *s  theme  ; 
Whereby  perchance  a  man  may  shrewdly  guess 
That  aU  are  not  such  saints  as  they  would  seem ; 
And  though  grey,  purple,  damask  be  their  dress. 
Nor  -^thout  glove  to  touch  a  coin  they  dream, 
And  stoop  with  visage  pale  and  downcast  eyes, 
'Tis  doubtful  if  they  go  to  Paradise : — 

*  Nay !  though  with  crucifix  in  hand  they  pace. 
Alone,  in  sackcloth,  humbled  to  the  dust, 
And  though  the  rochet  they  most  tightly  lace, 
And  look  like  ^ausagea  expertly  truss^ , 
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And  though  as  fed  on  horseheans  fro\vns  their  face, 
And  though  their  unctious,  unshorn  beards  disgust, 
And  though  they  seek  caves,  grottoes,  rocks,  and  holes. 
As  craw-fish,  rabbits,  hedge-hc^s  do,  and  moles. 

^  Let  holiness  in  holy  life  begin, 
Not  in  the  saintly  tongue  or  face  or  weeds : 
Weep  ye  a  brother's  wrong,  a  brother's  sin, 
Be  peaceful,  courteous,  merciful  your  deeds. 
Scorn,  by  dissembling,  praise  of  man  to  win : 
No  mask  the  single-hearted  Christian  needs  ; 
But  through  the  door  he  enters  brave  and  bold. 
Nor,  like  some  sly  thief,  skulks  into  the  fold — > 

*  These  are  the  sinful  generation,  these, 
Of  whom  God's  fiercest  hatred  is  the  lot- 
All  errors  else  his  eye  with  pity  sees. 
Beholding  them,  his  anger  waxeth  hot. 
Wretches !  ye  glow  \;iithout,  within  ye  freeze ! 
Ye  whited  tombs  !  while  bones  beneath  ye  rot ! 
Away  with  trimming  thus  the  outward  part. 
Inward  direct  your  looks,  and  cleanse  the  heart.' 

Orland.  Innamor,  b.  i.  c.  xx.  §  1. 

We  do  not  scruple  to  bring  forward  Ariosto  and  Bemi,  as 
M'itnesses  of  the  temper  which  was  abroad  before  Luther.  Both 
died  before  him,  the  one  ten,  the  other  thirteen  years;  but  so 
familiar  had  the  times  long  been  with  writings  of  this  kind,  and 
so  little  danger  was  apprehended  from  them,  that  they  were 
licensed,  read,  and  even  encouraged  by  pope  and  prelate,  whilst 
they  were  uncovering  their  nakedness  before  Italy  and  Europe. 

Even  Erasmus  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  effect  his  Colloquies  would  have  upon  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  church.  That  admirable  scholar  delighted  in  exercising  a 
talent  for  humour,  which  he  possessed  above  any  man  of  his 
time ;  and  the  monks  and  friars  chanced  to  furnish  him,  as  they 
did  the  poets  of  Italy,  with  excellient  materials  on  which  to  em- 
ploy it.  This  circumstance,  probably,  in  some  measure  decided 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  subject :  for  Erasmus  was  too  timid — 
too  fond  of  literary  ease — too  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  the 
great — too  undecided  in  his  own  notions,  both  as  to  the  doctrines 
and  government  of  the  church,  to  embaik  with  spirit  in  such  a  sea 
of  troubles  as  the  reformation.  Accordingly,  like  a  faint-hearted 
recruit,  he  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and  recoils 
from  the  report  of  his  own  piece.  Indeed,  when  we  now  look 
back,  and  calmly  consider  the  many  sad  presages,  which  for  ge- 
nerations had  been  warning  the  church  of  its  danger,  nothing 
seems  more  remarkable  than  its  apparent  security  and  unconcern* 
Even  the  clergy  tibemselves^  some  as  poets^  and  more  as  novelists, 

ventured 
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ventured  to  act  the  part  of  ill  birds,  as  if  nothing  was  further 
from  their  thoughts  than  the  evil  that  was  in  store  for  them.  The 
fact,  however,  seems  to  have  been,  that  before  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  printing,  manuscripts  were  chiefly  in  possession  of  the 
monks,  who  bought  them  up  with  avidity,  and  purposely  stood 
in  the  way  of  all  private  purchasers.  Whatever  exposures,  there- 
fore, these  manuscripts  might  make,  were  looked  upon  as  esoteric 
doctrines,  which  might  serve  to  enliven  the  listless  seclusion  of 
the  cloister.  And  even  after  this  noble  invention  had  been  per- 
fected, it  was  some  time  before  the  world  (or  which  was  the  same 
thing,  the  church)  was  aware  of  its  powers.  It  was  like  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  sense — its  functions  were  to  be  learned  by  ex- 
periment alone — their  nature  and  wonderful  extent  could  not  be 
conjectured  with  any  certainty.  The  pope,  who  had  so  long  go- 
verned with  despotic  authority  all  the  springs  of  human  action, 
might  have  well  supposed  that  such  an  engine  as  the  press  would 
not  be  beyond  his  control ;  there  was  now,  indeed,  no  chance  of 
letters  becoming  the  private  property  of  the  priests,  like  the  hie- 
roglyphics of  Egypt,  but  he  might  still  flatter  himself  that  types 
would  be  innocently  employed  in  giving  more  ample  circulation 
to  his  bulls,  and  propagating  the  gainful  impostures  of  his  ofBce. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  even  after  the  press  had  been  laid  under  restric- 
tions, works,  the  most  adverse  to  the  church  in  her  then  condition, 
were  sanctioned,  not  from  indifierence  to  her  present  interests, 
not  from  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  such  publications,  but 
simply  because  safety  long  enjoyed  had  begot  a  notion  that  there 
could  be  no  danger,  and  authority  long  undisputed  the  flattering 
dream  that  it  was  indisputable. 

But,  in  truth,  the  vitals  of  religion,  vigilance  and  earnestness 
about  it,  were  gone.  The  religious  world  was  a  stage,  and  men 
and  women  merely  players.  If  God  was  to  be  praised,  it  was 
not  to  be  done  with  the  heart,  but  with  the  very  best  organs  and 
choristers  that  could  be  got  together  for  love  or  money.  The  robe 
of  righteousness  might  not  be  put  on ;  but  if  lace,  brocade,  em- 
broidery could  be  of  any  service,  there  they  were  at  heaven's 
command.  The  prayers  which  were  said  might  not  be  a  very 
sweet-smelling  savour,  but  then  there  was  the  choicest  incense  from 
Arabia  to  make  up  for  it.  The  light  within  was  not  so  bright 
as  might  be  wished,  but  if  candles  could  do  any  good,  candles 
were  abundant.  The  soul  was  not  literally  humbled  with  fast- 
ing, but  the  body  undertook  to  dine  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  sorts 
of  choice  fish,  with  soups,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  dressed  ^fter  the 
most  cunning  fashion,  and  what  in  reason  could  be  required  more? 
Nay,  when  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  when  the  rams'-horns  had 
already  sounded  round  the  pty.  walls,  to  tetl.them  they  should 
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full;  we  find  the  pope  of  the  day  expressing  his  admiration  of 
the  '  fine  genius  of  brother  Martin/  as  though  he  judged  him 
by  himself  to  be  a  mere  religious  adventurer  endeavouring  to 
make  a  fortune  by  his  wits — we  see  him  disencumbering  him- 
self of  his  robes,  with  the  prayer,  perhaps,  (none  was  more 
likely,)  that  for  a  season,  at  least,  '  heaven  would  send  him  no 
need  of  them '  —  striding  in  his  leathern  boots  through  the 
Ostian  woods  after  wild  boars,  and  returning  to  meet  a  com- 
pany of  buifoons  at  his  table,  and  laughing  at  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  defended  and  impugned  the  soul's  immortality. 
In  short,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  do  the  work  of 
God  after  the  zealous  manner  of  that  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whom  Jeremy  Taylor  reminds  us,  '  who  ran  from  the 
ultur  in  St.  Sophia  to  his  stable,  in  all  his  pontificals,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  oftice,  to  see  a  colt  newly  fallen  from  his  beloved 
and  much-valued  mare  Phorbante.' 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  lukewarmness  and  self- 
indulgence,  even  whilst  the  clergy  were  eating  and  drinking,  (not 
indeed,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, — it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  if  tliey  had,)  diat  Luther  arose,  like  an  Ajax 
Mastigophoros  among  the  sheep. 

1  iUtlier  n\\\»ly  under  any  circumstances,  have  made  a  noise  in 
the  world ;  but  had  the  church  been  wise  enough  to  reform  her 
pnictice  in  time,  it  is  probable  that  her  mere  errors  in  faith,  gross 
MS  we  now  think  them,  and  as  he  verv  soon  learned  to  think 
them  himself,  would  not  have  provoked  his  scrutiny ;  that  his 
zeid,  like  that  of  many  other  good  men  before  him,  would  have 
foinid  u  vent  in  establishing  a  new  order;  and  that  St.  Martin 
by  this  time  might  have  fii^ured  in  the  Roman  cathoUc  calendar^ 
bv  the  side  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Francis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reckon 
the  most  repugnant  to  common  sense,  would  have  been  no  stum- 
bliug-hKu  k  in  his  way  (for  he  who  could  teach  the  doctrine  o( 
cons\d)stantiation  was  not  the  man  to  be  shocked  bv  the  doctrine 
of  traustibstuutiatiou^ :  and  if  not  this  doctrine,  why  should 
anv  other  be  thous;ht  likely  to  have  opened  his  eyes  ?  The  great 
and  le;ulinii"  doetrme,  indinni,  of  the  Refonnation,  both  in  Ger- 
manv  n\\\\  I'.n^land,  justitication  by  f;uth  alone,  appears  to  have 
boen  hnkin^i  in  Luther's  mind  some  vears  before  he  save  it  ntter- 
{wwv  :  auvl  no  di>ul>l  this  principle  once  established,  might,  m  the 
end.  have  uudern\ined  his  allegiance  to  a  church  of  which  the  very 
lo\uulalions  \>oiv  laivl  in  the  op|H>site  doctrine  of  merit:  still  this 
>\;\v  not  the  «oek  upon  N\hioh  his  submission  to  the  pope  firjt  split. 
Mihur  vNvhose  history  of  Luther  is  an  avimintble  corrective  to  the 
/ffiuoiihr  in5inuation$  and  pliilosoplucai  indifieience  of  Hume  on 
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the  same  subject)  is  evidently  disposed  to  think  otherwise ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  theolo- 
gical views  of  the  church  historian ;  and,  on  the  other^  the  scan- 
dals which  Luther  had  witnessed  in  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  the 
shameless  sale  of  indulgences,  which  had  troubled  him  in  Ger- 
many^ may  be  thought  enough  to  account  for  the  beginning  of 
that  new  light  which,  by  degrees,  broke  upon  him.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  indeed,  had  been  admitted,  and  the  council  of 
Pisa  had  been  recently  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  ecclesiastical  abuses.  But  the  examination  was  not 
undertaken  and  pursued  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  otherwise 
it  is  possible  the  church  of  Rome  might  have  continued  un- 
scathed for  some  years  longer,  at  least  till  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures  should  have  exposed  (as  it  always  must)  its  unsound- 
ness and  error.  For  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  much  there  was 
in  it  to  attach  its  members,  and  engage  their  best  sympathies  in 
its  behalf.  Evil  as  the  system  was,  it  was  far  from  a  system  of 
unmixed  evil.  Many  of  its  incentives  to  devotion  were  admi- 
rably contrived  to  answer  their  end ;  and  some,  which  were  con- 
genial to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  have  (unfortu- 
nately, we  think)  in  our  own  land  been  suffered  to  expire.  They 
survived  the  shock  of  the  reformation  itself,  but  could  not  struggle 
dirough  the  fury  of  the  fanatics,  who  hated  all  that  had  been 
popish ;  and  still  less  through  the  profligacy  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  who  laughed  to  scorn  all  that  was  godly.  We  confess 
that  we  look  back  with  some  pleasure,  though  not  without  draw- 
ing some  mortifying  comparisons,  on  those  good  old  usages  of 
our  fathers,  which  were  in  existence  almost  a  century  after  the 
times  of  popery,  when  they  wrote  upon  windows  and  doors  some 
appropriate  text,  and  made  even  the  furniture  of  their  houses  to 
speak  parables ;  when  they  ushered  in  the  candles  at  night,  with 
'  God  send  us  light  firom  heaven ;'  when  they  bestowed  a  father's 
blessing  on  their  children,  as  they  knelt  before  them  ere  they 
retired  to  rest ;  when  they  walked  their  parish  boundaries,  giving 
thanks  for  the  harvest,  relieving  the  needy,  reconciling  the  con- 
tentious ;  when  the  parson  blessed  aloud  those  whom  he  met,  or 
overtook,  by  the  way ;  when  the  church-doors  stood  open  most  of 
the  day,  and  the  ploughman,  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  saint's 
bell,  left  for  a  moment  his  '  laboured  ox,'  that  he  might  join  his 
prayers  widi  those  of  a  Herbert,  and  beg  the  favour  of  heaven  ou 
the  works  of  his  hands.  But  this  age  of  simplicity  is  gone  by, 
and  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen  in  its  stead.  Perhaps  even 
what  we  have  written  will  be  read  with  a  supercilious  smile  at  the 
darkness  of  men,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  not  con- 
vinced dmt  Ei^land  is  becoming  more  hap^y  ot  mote  motal  b^ 
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the  conversion  of  her  peasantry  into  operativeSf  and  of  her  fields 
into  one  huge  workshop ;  of  men,  who  have  the  weakness  to  con* 
fess  their  fears,  that  amidst  the  tumult  of  engines  that  cannot 
stop,  and  fires  that  must  be  fed,  and  mines  that  must  be  worked, 
and  boats  that  must  be  navigated,  and  goods  shipped,  and  letters 
written,  and  the  eternal  clatter  of  wheels,  and  looms,  and  sledge-* 
hammers,  *  the  still  small  voice'  may  run  a  risk  of  being  unheeded^ 
But  we  beg  pardon,  and  proceed.  The  Council  of  Pisa  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  and  instead  of 
strengthening  the  church,  only  served  to  supply  Luther  with  an 
additional  argument,  that,  by  its  own  confession,  it  was  full  of 
abuse.  The  critical  opportunity  of  self-correction  was  thus  lost, 
and  at  last  the  sound  of  a  reformation  indeed,  wherein  the  plea- 
sure of  the  pontiff  was  no  longer  to  be  consulted,  reached  die 
Vatican. 

Now  was  the  power  of  the  press,  for  the  first  time,  made  known* 
Heretical  pamphlets,  catechisms,  ballads,  and  caricatures,  broke 
loose  in  a  body.  Now  were  to  be  seen  on  tavern  walls  foxes 
preaching  in  full  canonicals,  with  the  neck  of  a  goose  peeping 
out  of  a  pocket ;  wolves  in  sheeps'  clotliing  confessing  and  grant- 
ing absolution ;  monkeys,  in  the  habit  of  Franciscans,  sitting 
beside  a  sick  man's  bed,  with  one  hand  on  a  crucifix  and  the  other 
in  his  fob.  It  was  a  war  without  quarter*  A  medicine  which, 
if  well-timed,  may  cure,  given  out  of  season,  may  kill.  The 
queasy  stomach  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  had  kicked  at  a 
council  which  might  have  done  it  good,  but  now  cries  out  in  a 
panic  for  another  which  has  disagreed  with  it.  Before  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than  to  argue  with 
a  Romanist.  It  was  impossible  to  drive  him  to  a  corner ;  he 
was  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  Urge  him  with  the  decrees  of  assem- 
blies of  his  church — one  was  not  convened  lawfully ;  another  did 
not  proceed  conciliariter;  a  third  was  not  general;  a  fourth  was 
not  approbatum  ;  a  fifth  was  reprobatvm  ;  a  sixth  was  partly  appro^ 
batum,  partly  reprobatum.  TL'hus,  at  the  moment  when  the  anta- 
gonist counted  the  victory  his  own,  and  was  stooping  to  bind  his 
prostrate  foe,  he  saw  him  again  escape  from  his  hands  and  vanish 
into  thin  air.  This  state  of  things  some  of  the  wisest  heads  of 
the  church  of  Rome  thought  it  impolitic  to  meddle  with,  and 
lamented  the  steps  taken  at  the  council  of  Trent  to  define,  and 
determine  her  doctrines.  Much  that  Mas  before  indifferent  was 
now  enjoined  by  authority,  and  many  were  driven  to  secede  who 
could  not  assent,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  neutral.  But  a 
more  important  advantage  accrued  to  the  protestants,  from  an 
authentic  declaration  of  Roman  catholic  faith  (as  far  as  it  goes) 
being  hereby  put  into  their  hands.     They  had  hitherto  been  fight-^ 
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ing  with  a  shadow ;  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  gave  them  something 
more  substantial  with  which  to  grapple.  Doubtless  it  still  left 
abundant  room  for  evasion ;  but  accommodating  as  it  is,  argu- 
ments may  be  built  upon  it  which  cannot  but  embarrass  its  de- 
fenders ;  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  church  of  Rome 
(though  constantly  provoked  to  close)  has  abstained  from  calling 
another  general  council^  which  might  put  forth  a  yet  more  distinct 
and  specific  exposition  of  her  tenets,  proves  that  she  has  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  former  restrictions.  The  council  of  Trent  was 
probably  the  last  of  its  kind,  extorted  by  a  belief  that  the  times 
adnoitted  of  no  less  desperate  remedy.  The  instructions  which 
it  sent  forth  to  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  form  of  a  c^atechism 
(Catechismus  ad  Parochos),  give  ample  token  of  the  alarm  which 
the  church  of  Rome  now  felt.  The  most  feverish  anxiety  for  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  priest  may  be  perceived  throughout, 
and  texts  are  distorted  for  his  praise  and  glory  with  a  most  ludi- 
crous ingenuity.  The  silver  shrines  are  in  danger,  and  there  is 
evidently  no  small  stir  among  the  craftsmen.  As  it  is  a  docu- 
ment which  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Butler  himself  still  to  speak  the 
sense  of  his  church,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  few  of  its  practi- 
cal applications  of  scripture.  The  gospels  for  the  day  are  to  be 
made  profitable  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  as  follows :— - 

*  You  shall  find  an  ass's  colt  tied,  loose  it,'  &c.  8u:.  Here  the 
priest  may  remark,  that  the  right  of  granting  absolution  may  thus 
be  collected  to  have  been  coiif erred  upon  the  clergy,  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles  ;  the  laity,  we  presume,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, being  the  successors  of  the  ass.  The  same  doctrine  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  words  '  Loose  him  and  let  him  go ;'  which  our 
Lord  uttered  when  Lazarus  came  forth  bound  with  grave-clothes. 
That  the  words  were  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  particular 
does  not  appear  indeed  from  the  Evangelist;  but  the  catechism 
says  they  were,  knowing  it  probably  from  tradition.  '  Send  her 
away,  for  she  crieth  after  us,'  furnishes  an  argument  tliat  inter- 
cession is  made  for  us  by  the  saints.  '  Jesus  was  casting  out  a 
devil,  and  it  was  dumb ;'  who  does  not  here  discover  the  doctrine 
of  confession  ?  The  devil  prevents  the  sinner  from  confessing  to 
the  priest,  and  can  only  be  ejected  when  the  tongue  is  set  free. 

*  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat'.''  The  bread 
alone,  therefore,  had  the  property  of  quenching  thirst,  as  well  as 
appeasing  hunger;  hence  the  propriety  of  communion  in  one 
kind  only  for  the  laity.  ^  And  He  went  into  a  ship  that  was 
Peter's.'  Here  our  Lord  signifies  that  Peter  was  to  be  the  head 
of  the  church ;  or,  as  old  Latimer  has  it  in  one  of  his  sermons. 
He  says  in  efifect,  ^  Peter,  I  do  mean  this  by  sitting  in  thy  boat, 
that  thou  shalt  go  to  Romoi  and  be  Bishop  tbere^  five^and-twenty 
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years  after  mine  ascension,  and  all  thy  successors  shall  be  rulers 
of  the  universal  church  after  thee/  '  And  there  came  down  a 
certain  priest  that  way/  This  is  a  text  which  requires  some  deli- 
cacy in  the  handling,  seeing  that  the  priest  does  not  figure  to  any 
advantage  in  the  history.  The  man  that  fell  among  thieves,  how- 
ever, is  human  nature ;  sin  inflicted  the  wounds ;  our  Lord  is  the 
Samaritan ;  and  when  he  gives  twopence  to  the  host,  he  teaches 
that  the  care  of  the  church  is  to  be  committed  to  a  single  indivi- 
dual !  According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  same  catechism, 
the  fifth  commandment,  '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  &c. 
implies,  amongst  other  things,  that  children  are  bound  to  provide 
their  parents  with  confessors  before  they  die,  to  bury  them  witfi 
handsome  obsequies,  and  to  establish  annual  masses  for  their 
souls ;  and  lest  the  congregation  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
there  are  seven  sacraments,  neither  more  nor  less,  it  instructs  their 
pastor  to  explain,  that  natural  religion  points  to  this  number ; — 
that  man,  as  a  social  being,  has  need  of  seven  things  :  1.  to  be 
bom ;  2.  to  grow  up ;  3.  to  be  sustained ;  4.  to  be  recovered 
from  sickness ;  5.  to  be  recruited  in  strength ;  6.  to  be  subject 
to  government ;  7.  to  propagate  his  kind : — that,  therefore,  as  a 
spiritual  being,  he  has  also  need  of  the  seven  anti-types,  namely, 
1.  Baptism;  2.  Confirmatiou;  3.  The  Eucharist ;  4.  Penance; 
6.  Extreme  unction ;  6.  Orders ;  7.  Marriage.  Finally,  as  if 
further  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  his  ofiice,  the  priest  is  to  communi- 
cate to  his  flock  many  of  the  more  secret  counsels  of  heaven,  which 
are  hidden  from  the  vulgar  ;  that  at  the  resurrection,  for  instance, 
our  bodies  will  be  disfigured  by  no  deformity ;  that  they  will  be 
neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean ;  that  the  wounds  of  the  martyrs  will 
then  emit  rays  of  light,  exceeding  in  brightness  gold  and  precious 
stones.  He  is  to  exhort  them  to  confess  not  only  the  sin,  but  the 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  and  by  which  it  might  be  aggra- 
vated ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  murder,  whether  it  was  com- 
mitted upon  a  layman  or  an  ecclesiastic.  Moreover,  he  is  to  teach 
that  Christ  and  the  priest  are  the  same,  the  latter  when  he  con- 
secrates the  elements,  saying,  this  is  my  body,  not  this  is  the  body 
of  Christ ;  and  that  no  common  reverence  is  due  to  a  man  who 
can  *  produce  and  present  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,'  and 
who  hath  power  on  earth/  to  forgive  sins;'  a  faculty,  it  is  added, 
passing  human  reason  to  comprehend,  and  the  like  to  which  can- 
not be  found  in  the  world  beside. 

Whatever  weight,  however,  such  arguments  ought  to  have  had, 
the  Italians  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  them  conclusive.  The 
writings  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Zuingle  and  Bucer,  con- 
tinued to  be  circulated  covertly  throughout  Italy ;  and  in  transla- 
tions^ wd  under  fictitipu»  titles,  some  of  them  made  their  way 
*  even 
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even  into  the  Vatican.  Dr.  M'Crie  gives  evidence  the  most  satis- 
factory,  that  in  almost  every  principal  city  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formation had  numerous  friends.  Ferrara  was  full  of  them ;  even 
foreign  protestants  resorted  to  it  as  an  asylum ;  Marot,  the  not 
inelegant  translator  of  the  Psalms  into  French,  fled  thither  from 
persecution ;  and  Calvin  himself  sojourned  there  for  several  months, 
receiving  distinguished  attention  from  the  duchess,  and  confirming 
her  in  the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  which  she  had  already  em- 
braced (p.  70.)  Of  Modena,  its  own  bishop  complains  in  a 
letter  to  Cardinal  Contarene,  that,  by  common  report,  '  the  whole 
city  was  turned  Lutheran.'  (p.  78.)  Florence  was  less  corrupted; 
yet  Brucioli,  whose  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  indeed 
all  his  works,  *  published  or  to  be  published,'  were  formally  in- 
terdicted at  the  council  of  Trent,  was  a  Florentine  ;  and  so  was 
Cameseca,  the  martyr,  (p.  79.)  The  people  of  Bologna  expressed 
their  earnest  desire  that  the  emperor  should  interfere  to  procure 
for  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  or,  if  this 
could  not  be  granted,  that  they  might  at  least  '  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase bibles  without  incurring  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  to  quote 
-Christ  and  St.  Paul  without  being  branded  as  Lutherans.'  (p.  83.) 
Venice  was  at  that  time  a  powerful,  independent,  and  zealous 
republic,  with  a  printing-press  the  most  efiicient  in  the  world, 
and  with  opportunities,  from  her  commerce  both  by  sea  and  land, 
of  making  its  productions  known  throughout  Christendom.  Let- 
ters vvere  a  branch  of  trade  at  Venice.  To  its  merchants  were 
consigned  the  books  of  the  Gemxan  and  Swiss  reformers,  and 
over  Italy  and  elsewhere  there  issued  from  this  ark,  as  it  rode 
amidst  the  waters,  the  Dove  of  Peace.     Here 

'  The  evangelical  doctrine  had  made  such  progress  between  the 
years  1530  and  1342,  that  its  friends,  who  had  hitherto  met  in  private, 
for  mutual  instruction  and  religious  exercises,  held  deliberations  on 
the  propriety  of  organizing  themselves  into  regular  congregations, 
and  assembling  in  public.  Several  members  of  the  senate  were 
favourable  to  it,  and  hopes  were  entertained  at  one  time  that  the 
authority  of  that  body  would  be  interposed  in  its  behalf.' — p.  95. 

Melancthon  addressed  a  letter  to  them  upon  the  subject,  and 
though  numbers  in  that  city  were  found  (as  we  shall  presently 
see)  faithful  to  the  death,  the  government  would  not  declare  in 
favour  of  the  reformation  at  that  critical  moment,  or  perhaps  a 
new  impulse  might  have  been  thereby  given  to  her  fortunes, 
now  passing  the  meridian  ;  and  instead  of  the  melancholy  \vreck 
of  former  greatness  which  she  exhibits  at  this  day,  she  might 
have  continued  a  queen  for  ever.  The  new  opinions  were  not 
confined  to  the  capital — Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  other  places  in 
Ae  Venetian  territory,  partook  of  them. 
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•  If  it  be  God's  will/  write  the  brethren  of  those  parts  to  Luther, 
'  that  we  obtain  a  truce,  what  accessions  will  be  made  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  in  faith  and  charity  !  How  many  preachers  will  appear  t6 
announce  Christ  faithfully  to  the  people !  How  many  prophets,  who 
now  lurk  in  comers,  exanimated  with  undue  fears,  wUl  come  forth 
to  expound  the  scriptures.* — ^p.  99. 

The  Milanese,  as  early  as  the  year  1524,  had  caught  the  infeo 
tion.  The  vicinity  of  the  Vaudois  contributed  to  spread  it  in 
this  part  of  Italy^  and  the  disorders  of  a  district  whidi  had  long 
been  the  seat  of  war  left  no  leisure  for  extirpating  it.  Nor  was 
it  in  the  north  of  Italy  only  that  this  spirit  had  gone  forth ;  the 
German  soldiers^  who,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  for 
some  time  garrisoned  the  city  of  Naples,  are  supposed  to  have 
carried  with  them  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  which,  indeed,  were 
not  new  in  Calabria.  Valdez,  a  layman  of  remarkable  pru- 
dence and  talent,  watered  this  hopeful  plant ;  and  Ochino  and 
Peter  Martyr,  names  well  known  in  the  annals  of  our  own  church, 
gave  it  further  increase.  For  here  it  was  that  the  theologian  who 
afterwards  occupied  the  divinity-chair  at  Oxford  first  studied  the 
scriptures;  and  here  it  was  that  the  preacher,  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  Charles  V.  a  man  ^  to  make  the  stones  weep,'  first 
lifted  up  the  reformer's  voice.  Even  Sicily  felt  the  influence  of 
a  Luther. 

^  Benedetti,  sumamed  Locarno,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a 
minister  of  great  sanctity,  having  gained  the  favour  of  the  viceroy, 
preached  the  truth,  under  his  patronage,  to  crowded  audiences,  in 
Palermo,  and  other  parts  of  that  island.  The  seeds  of  his  doctrine 
afterwards  sprung  up,  and  gave  ample  employment  to  the  inquisitors. 
For  many  years,  persons  charged  with  the  Lutheran  heresy  were 
produced  in  the  public  and  private  auios  da  fe  celebrated  in  Sicily.'— 
p.  123. 

We  have  run  some  risk  of  being  thought  tedious  in  our  de- 
tails, though  we  have  not  nearly  gone  ^e  round  of  Italy  with 
Dr.  M^  Crie,  who  has  prosecuted  this  part  of  his  subject  with 
great  diligence.  Less,  however,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  show 
at  all  adequately  how  effectually  the  state  of  public  opinion  (of 
which  we  have  already  spoken)  had  prepared  the  way  for  a 
reformation  in  Italy;  and  how  remarkable  a  progress  tlie  great 
cause  had  actually  made  there.  Well  might  the  church  of  Rome 
believe  that  a  movement  so  universal  was  not  to  be  put  down 
by  a  Catechismus  ad  Parochos  alone,  and  that  the  effect  of  such 
logic  must  be  accelerated  by  exile,  imprisonment,  and  the  flames. 
Persecution,  if  begun  in  time,  conducted  with  discretion,  and 
continued  long  enough,  will  break  the  heart  of  a  stouter  nation  than 
the  Italians  ;  and  if  the  reign  of.  Mary  bad  been  as  lasting  as  that 
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of  EUzabeth,  and  as  wary,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  fate  of  the 
xeformation  in  England  and  Italy  might  have  been  the  same. 
Popish  historians  are  right  enough  when  they  attribute  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  south  of  the  Alps,  in  a  main 
degree,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in  1543. 
There  was,  at  least,  wisdom  in  this  wickedness.  It  drove  out  of 
die  country,  or  buried  in  its  dungeons,  or  pursued  to  the  death, 
all  who  ventured  to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  so  the  unity  of  the 
church  was  restored — SolUvdinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.  For 
twenty  years  and  more  was  this  accursed  engine  in  the  utmost 
activity,  and  so  well  it  did  its  work,  that  all  traces  of  the  refor- 
mation at  length  disappeared ;  down  it  went,  with  a  shriek, 
like  a  drowning  man,'  and  the  waters  close  over  him,  and  not  a 
sign  is  left  that  he  has  ever  been.  Now  were  spies  commissioned 
to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  and  being  furnished  with 
recommendations,  and  disguised  under  a  variety  of  characters, 
Hbesy  gained  access  to  the  secrets  of  their  simple  hosts,  and  be- 
trayed them  to  the  Inquisition.  To  this  day  may  be  seen  in  the 
cellars  of  this  cruel  tnbunal  at  Venice,  (for  here,  too,  the  policy 
of  the  pope  had  contrived  its  establishment,)  written  with  an  un- 
steady hand,  as  in  the  dark,  apophthegms,  which  may  well  have 
had  dieir  origin  in  those  days  of  perfidy : 

*  Da  chi  mi  fido,  guardami  Dio ; 
Da  chi  non  mi  fido,  mi  guardard  io.' 

For  mutual  suspicion  was  now  sown  amongst  the  members  of 
the  same  hearth — ^husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master 
and  servant,  hastened  to  get  the  start  of  each  other  in  the  race  of 
unnatural  treachery ;  and  a  man's  foes  literally  became  those  of 
his  own  household.  But  the  number  of  persons  thus  secretly 
denounced,  and  in  many  cases  silently  disposed  of,  must  remain 
a  mysteiy  till  that  day  when,  amongst  other  deeds  of  darkness, 
these,  too,  shall  be  disclosed. 

*  Know  that  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  danger  of  my  life,'  writes 
Altieri,  the  Venetian  reformer,  to  Bullinger ;  '  nor  is  there  a  place  in 
Italy  where  I  can  be  safe  with  my  wife  and  boy.  My  fears  for  myself 
increase  daily,  for  I  know  the  wicked  will  never  rest  till  they  have 
swallowed  me  up  alive.    Give  me  a  place  in  your  prayers.' — p.  224. 

And  no  more  is  heard  of  Altieri!  The  misguided  people 
were  stimulated  by  the  inquisitors  to  supply  them  with  victims, 
by  appeals  to  their  interest,  present  as  well  as  future.  There 
was  no  mischief,  moral  or  physical,  that  befel  them,  of  which 
the  heretics  were  not  at  the  bottom.  The  charges  were  made 
with  as  much  decency  as  those  against  the  camel  at  Jumbo, 
which  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as  Bruce  tells  us, 
for  having  cursed  the  sheriff  of  Mecca^  and  for  having  threatened 

to 
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to  set  fire  to  the  town  and  destroy  the  wheat.  So  were  these 
poor  creatures  held  up  to  the  execration  of  a  superstitious  pea* 
santry,  as  the  evil  eye  which  blighted  their  corn,  and  blasted 
their  olive-yards,  and  sent  a  murrain  among  their  cattle,  and 
destroyed  their  substance.  Other  means,  even  more  unjustifi- 
able than  these,  were  occasionally  resorted  to. 

*  A  rich  nobleman  of  Modena,  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,*  writes 
Eglin  to  Bullingei,  *  was  lately  informed  against  as  a  heretic  to  the 
pope,  who  had  recourse  to  the  following  method  of  getting  him  into 
his  claws : — The  nobleman  had  a  cousin  at  Rome,  who  was  sent  for 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  told,  either  you  must  die,  or  write  to 
your  cousin  at  Modena,  desiring  him  to  meet  you  at  Bologna,  as 
you  wish  to  speak  to  him  on  important  business.  The  letter  was 
dispatched,  and  the  nobleman,  having  ridden  in  haste  to  Bologna,  was 
seized  as  soon  as  he  had  dismounted  from  his  horse.  His  friend  was 
then  set  at  liberty.     This  is  Dragon's  game.' — p.  274. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  courage  of  Milton,  in 
avowing  his  religious  sentiments  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  has 
been  more  talked  of  than  the  risk  justified.  But,  no  doubt,  at 
that  time  there  was  danger  in  it,  for  the  suspicions  which  the 
attempt  at  a  reformation  had  excited  were  not  as  yet  laid  to  sleep. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  advice,  il  viso  sciolto,  i  pensieri  stretti;  Gar 
lileo's  imprisonment,  and  the  imprudence  Milton  was  thought  to 
be  guilty  of  in  paying  him  a  visit;  the  shyness  of  the  Mar- 
tjuess  of  Manso  towards  the  poet ;  the  fact,  also,  which  Evelyn 
mentions,  of  his  having  met  with  a  Scotsman  and  .an  Irishman 
in  Italy,  who  resided  there,  and  found  it  needful  to  conceal  that 
they  were  protestants — all  these  circumstances  concur  to  prove 
that  the  alarm  of  the  foregoing  century  had  been  great,  and  its 
effects  lasting. 

It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition  of  Italy  to  outrage 
the  feelings  of  the  people  by  a  public  display  of  its  terrors. 
The  tribunal  was  not  popular  in  that  country ;  to  say  the  truth, 
the  Italians  are  not  a  sanguinary  nation,  nor  have  ever  been  so 
in  Christian  times.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  with  si^ch 
governments  as  theirs,  blood  should  be  so  seldom  shed;  and 
that  society,  constructed  as  it  is,  should  hold  together  at  all, 
with  so  little  recourse  to  capital  punishment.  In  Spain,  it  was 
otherwise ;  there  the  hatred  of  a  Protestant  succeeded  to  that  of  a 
Moor,  and  the  burning  of  either  was  a  holiday  spectacle. 

'  Drowning  was  the  mode  of  death  to  which  they  doomed  the  pro- 
testants at  Venice,  either  because  it  was  less  cruel  and  odious  than 
committing  them  to  the  flames,  or  because  it  accorded  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  place.  But  if  the  autos  dafe  of  tHe  queen  of  the  Adri- 
atic were  less  barbarous  than  those  of  Spain,  the  solitude  and  silence 
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vnth.  which  they  were  accompanied  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
deepest  horror.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight  the  prisoner  was  taken 
from  his  cell,  and  put  into  a  gondola,  or  Venetian  boat,  attended 
only,  beside  the  sailors,  by  a  single  priest,  to  act  as  confessor.  He 
was  rowed  out  into  the  sea,  beyond  the  two  castles,  where  another 
boat  was  in  waiting :  a  plank  was  then  laid  across  the  two  gondolas, 
upon  which  the  prisoner,  having  his  body  chained,  and  a  heavy  stone 
afRxed  to  his  feet,  was  placed ;  and,  on  a  signal  given,  the  gondolas 
retiring  from  one  another,  he  was  precipitated  into  the  deep.' — p.  233. 

The  persecution  throughout  Italy  was,  of  course,  co-extensive 
with  the  heresy  ;  but  here  we  feel  almost  compelled  to  pause,  for 
in  these  days  it  is  not  gentlemanlike  to  talk  about  martyrs.  ^  The 
prices  of  their  ashes,'  says  Fuller,  in  his  own  inimitable  language, 
'  rise  and  fall  in  Smithfield  market.  However,'  (he  justly  adds,) 
*  their  real  worth  flotes  not  with  people's  phancies,  no  more  than  a 
rock  in  the  sea  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide ;  St.  Paul  is  still  St. 
Paul,  though  the  Lycaonians  now  would  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
presently  afterward  sacrifice  him.'  We  shall,  therefore,  venture 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  few  individuals  of  that 
numerous  and  *  noble  army,'  which  laid  down  their  lives  for  the . 
religious  liberties  of  Italy  and  for  the  truth. 

Faventino  Fannio,  (we  abridge  the  narrative  of  Dr.  M^Crie,) 
a  native  of  Faenza,  within  the  States  of  the  Church,  having  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  by  reading  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  books,  in  his  native  language,  imparted  it  to  his 
neighbours,  and  was  soon  thrown  into  prison.  Over-persuaded 
by  his  friends,  he  recanted,  and  regained  his  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  his  peace  of  mind.  He  now  determined  to  atone  for  his 
weakness,  by  spreading  amongst  his  countrymen  the  reformed 
faith,  with  more  zeal  than  before.  He  travelled  through  the 
province  of  Romagna,  and  wherever  he  had  made  a  few  con- 
verts, he  left  it  to  them  to  make  others,  and  again  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  At  last,  he  was  seized,  and  sent  in  chains  to 
Ferrara  : — 

'  To  the  lamentations  of  his  wife  and  sister,  who  came  to  see  him  in 
jprison,  he  replied,  *'  Let  it  suffice  you,  that  for  your  sakes  I  once  denied 
my  Saviour.  Had  I  then  had  the  knowledge  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  have  acquired  since  my  fall,  I  would  not  have  yielded  to  your 
entreaties.  Go  home  in  peace."  His  imprisonment,  which  lasted  two 
years,  was  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  his  bonds  in  Christ 
were  manifest  in  all  the  place.' 

He  was  visited  by  the  princess  Lavinia  della  Rovere,  by 
Olympia  Morata,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  At  length 
admittance  was  refused  to  strangers  :  he  then  applied  himself  suc- 
C§§^uUv  tp  |h^  instruction  and  conversion  of  his  fellow-prisoners, 
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some  of  whom  were  people  of  rank,  confined  for  offences  tgaint^jt 
the  state.  He  was  now  condemned  to  solitary  confinement,  and 
his  prison  and  keeper  were  frequently  changed  by  the  priests, 
who  were  afraid  of  the  interest  ne  excited  in  those  about  him. 
— But  the  day  of  his  release  drew  on — 

*  In  the  year  1550,  Julius  HI.,  rejecting  every  intercession  made  for 
his  life,  ordered  him  to  be  executed.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to 
the  stake  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  tibe  people  from 
Avitnessing  the  scene ;  and,  being  first  strangled,  was  committed  to  the 
flames.' — ^p.  276. 

Aonio  Paleario  was  one,  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day :  he 
was  successively  a  professor  at  Lucca  and  Milan.  From  the 
latter  place,  he  was'  meditating  a  removal  to  Bologna,  when,  in 
the  year  1566,  he  was  caught,  like  many  others,  in  that  storm 
of  persecution  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Pius  V.  to  the 
popedom. 

*  Bemg  seized  by  Frate  Angelo  da  Cremona^  the  inquisitor,  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  he  was  committed  to  close  confinement  in  the  Torre 
Nona.  His  book  on  the  Benefit  of  Christ's  death,  (of  which  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  40,000  copies  were  sold  in  six  years,)  his  Commenda* 
tions  of  Ochino,  his  Defence  of  himself  before  the  senators  of  Sienna, 
and  the  suspicions  which  he  had  incurred  during  his  residence  at  that  place 
and  at  Lucca,  were  all  revived  against  him.  After  the  whole  had  been 
collected  and  sifted,  the  charge  at  last  resolved  itself  into  the  four  fol* 
lowing  articles : — That  he  denied  purgatory ;  disapproved  of  burying  the 
dead  in  churches,  preferring  the  ancient  Roman  method  of  sepulture 
without  the  walls  of  cities  ;  ridiculed  the  monastic  life  ;  and  appeared  to 
ascribe  justification  solely  to  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  forgiving 
our  sins  through  Jesus  Christ.  For  holding  these  opinions  he  was  con- 
demned, after  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  to  be  suspended  on  a 
gibbet,  and  his  body  to  be  given  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  on  the  third  of  July,  1570,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age' — 
— it  being  fit  that  ^  so  obstinate  a  son  of  Belial  (such  is  the 
humane  reflection  of  a  Roman  catholic  church  historian)  should 
be  delivered  to  the  fire,  that,  after  suffering  its  momentary  pains 
here,  he  might  be  bound  in  everlasting  flames  hereafter.'  (p.  300.) 
What  if  we  should  say  of  him,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  church 
historian  of  our  own  says  of  Ridley,  that, '  like  Elijah,  he  was  but 
going  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  V 

Bartolomeo  Bartoccio  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Castel,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoletto.  A  companion  in  arms  at  the 
siege  of  Sienna  first  communicated  to  him  the  tenets  of  the  re- 
formers. He  soon  became  an  object  of  distrust  to  his  bishop, 
and  escaped  to  Venice ;  but  when  he  had  ascertained  that  all 
hope  of  return  to  his  native  place  was  gone,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 

married. 
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married^  and  became  a  manufacturer  of  silk.  In  the  year  1567, 
the  concerns  of  his  trade  took  him  to  Genoa.  He  had  as  sunied 
a  name,  but  having  confided  his  own  to  a  merchant^  he  w  as  be- 
trayed by  him,  and  delivered  to  the  inquisition. 

*  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  and  Beme  sent  to  demand  his  libera- 
tion from  the  Genoese  republic,  but  before  their  envoy  arrived,  the 
prisoner  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  After 
suffering  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  two  years,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned  alive.  The  courage  which  Bartocci  had  all  along  displayed 
did  not  forsake  him  in  the  trying  hour.  He  walked  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution with  a  firm  step  and  unaltered  countenance,  and  the  cry  "  Vit- 
toria,  Vittoria !"  was  distinctly  heard  from  him  after  he  was  wrapped 
in  the  flames.' — p.  305. 

But  the  blackest  page  in    the  annals   of  these   hard-hearted 
times  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  colony  of  Waldenses 
which  we  have  already  said  had  emigrated  to  Calabria.     Here 
had  they  been  dwelling  for  some  generations,  prosperous^  and  in 
peace.     By  the    sixteenth  century,    they  had  increased  to   four 
thousand,  and  were  possessed  of  two  towns  on  the  coast,  Santo 
Xisto  and  La  Guardia.     Constant  intercourse  with  theii  catholic 
neighbours,  and  a  long  separation  from  their  kindred  in  the  Alps, 
had  corrupted  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  though  they  still 
retained  a  form  of  worship  of  their  own,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
frequent  mass.     The  report  of  a  new  doctrine  abroad,  resembling 
that  of  their  forefathers,  had  reached  their  ears ;  they  sought  to 
become  acquainted   with  it,  and,  convinced  that  they  had  been 
wrong  in  their  conformity  with  the  Roman  catholic  ritual,  they 
applied  to  their  brethren  in  the  valleys  of  Pragela,  and  to  the 
ministers  of  Geneva,  for  teachers,  who  should  give  them  a  better 
knowledge  of  these   things.     The  circumstance  was  not  long  a 
secret  at  Rome,  and  two  monks,  Valerio  Malvicino  and  Alfonso 
Urbino  ('tis  a  pity  to  defraud  them  of  their  fame,)  were  sent  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience.      They  did  their  work  like  genuine 
sons  of  St.  Dominic.      In  ancient  times,  heathen  inquisitors  re- 
quired suspected  Christians  to  cast  a  handful  of  incense  upon  an 
sdtar,  and  in  default  of  this,  they  condemned  them  to  the  flames^ 
These  inquisitors  of  the  holy  ofBce  substituted  attendance  at  mass 
as  their  test  of  orthodoxy.     The  people  of  Santo  Xisto  refused 
to  comply,  and  fled  to  die  woods.     Those  of  La  Guardia,  de- 
luded into  a  belief  that  their  brethren  had  already  submitted, 
reluctantly  acquiesced,    only  to  reproach  themselves  with  what 
they  had  done,  when  the  truth  was  known.     Two  companies  of 
foot  soldiers  were  now  sent  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  but  these 
latter  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  cries  of  *  Amazzi,  Amazzi !' 
and,  taking  their  post  on  a  hill,  they  came  to  a  parley  with  the 
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captain.  They  entreated  him  to  have  pity  on  their  vnwes  and 
children :  they  said  that  they  and  their  fathers  had  for  ages  dwelt 
in  the  country,  and  had  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  no  man; 
that  they  were  ready  to  go  by  sea  or  land  A\herever  their  supe- 
riors might  direct;  that  they  would  not  take  with  them  more 
than  was  needful  for  their  support  by  the  way,  and  would  engage 
never  to  return  ;  that  they  would  cheerfully  abandon  their  houses 
and  substance,  provided  they  could  retain  unmolested  dieir  prin- 
ciples and  faith.  To  this  address,  as  well  as  to  the  hope  expressed 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  might  not  be  driven  to  a  desperate 
defence,  the  officer  turned  a  deaf  ear.  His  men  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and  most  of  them  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Vaudois. 
The  monks  now  wrote  to  Naples  for  assistance,  which  was  sent, 
and  all  the  cruelties  which  could  be  exercised  by  the  combined 
ingenuity  of  pitiless  banditti,  (for  such  were  literally  the  troops 
now  employed,)  and  yet  more  pitiless  inquisitors,  were  put  in 
force  against  this  devoted  race.  Of  the  last  scene  of  their  suf- 
ferings, a  record  is  preser\ed  in  a  letter  to  Ascanio  Caraccioli^ 
from  his  servant,  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  relates,  and  a 
Roman  catholic.     It  is  given  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  as  follows  : — 

'  Most  Illustrious  Sir — Having  written  you  from  time  to  time  what 
has  been  done  here  in  the  affair  of  heresy,  I  have  now  to  inform  you 
of  the  dreadful  justice  which  began  to  be  executed  on  these  Lutherans 
early  this  morning,  being  the  eleventh  of  June  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  so  many  sheep. 
They  were  all  shut  up  in  one  house,  as  in  a  sheep-fold :  the  execu- 
tioner went,  and  bringing  out  one  of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a 
napkin  or  benda,  as  we  call  it,  and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.  Then,  taking  off  the  bloody  napkin,  he  went  and 
brought  out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  after  the  same  manner. 
In  this  way,  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  eighty-eight,  were 
butchered.  I  leave  you  to  figure  to  yourself  the  lamentable  spectaclet 
for  I  scarcely  can  refrain  from  tears  while  I  write ;  nor  was  there  any 
person,  who,  after  witnessing  the  execution  of  one,  could  stand  to 
look  on  a  second.  The  meekness  and  patience  with  which  they  went 
to  martyrdom  and  death  was  incredible.  Some  of  them  at  their  death 
professed  themselves  of  the  same  faith  with  us,  but  the  greater  part 
died  in  their  cursed  obstinacy.  All  the  old  men  met  their  death  with 
cheerfulness,  but  the  young  exhibited  symptoms  of  fear 

*  According  to  orders,  waggons  were  already  come  to  carry  away 
the  dead  bodies,  which  are  appointed  to  be  quartered  and  hung  up  on 
the  public  roads,  from  one  end  of  Calabria  to  the  other.  Unless  his 
holiness  and  the  viceroy  of  Naples  command  the  marquess  de  Bruc- 
cianici,  the  governor  of  this  province,  to  stay  his  hand,  and  leave  off, 
he  will  go  on  to  put  others  to  the  torture,  and  multiply  the  executions 
until  he  has  destroyed  the  whole.    Even  to-day,  a  decree  has  passed, 

that 
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that  a  hundred  grown-up  women  shall  be  put  to  the  question,  and 
afterwards  executed 

*  The  heretics  taken  in  Calabria  amount  to  sixteen  hundred,  all  of 
whom  are  condemned  ;  but  only  eighty-eight  have  as  yet  been  put  to 
death.  This  people  came  originally  from  the  valley  of  Angrogna,  near 
Savoy,  and  in  Calabria  are  called  "  Ultra-Montani."  Four  other  places 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  but  1  do  not 
know  that  they  behave  ill,  for  they  are  a  simple  unlettered  people,  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  spade  and  plough,  and,  I  am  told,  show  them- 
selves sufficiently  religious  at  the  hour  of  death.* — p.  263. 

'  Lest  the  reader/  continues  Dr.  M'Crie,  *  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  such  horrid  atrocities^  the  following  sum- 
mary account  of  them,  by  a  Neapolitan  historian  of  that  age, 
may  be  added.'  After  giving  some  account  of  the  Calabrian 
heretics,  he  says — 

*  Some  had  their  throats  cut,  others  were  saAvn  through  the  middle, 
aud  others  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  high  cliff;  all  were  cruelly  but  de- 
servedly put  to  death.  It  was  strange  to  hear  of  their  obstinacy ;  for 
while  the  father  saw  the  son  put  to  death,  and  the  son  his  father,  they 
not  only  gave  no  symptoms  of  grief,  but  said,  joyfully,  that  they  would 
be  angels  of  God:  so  much  had  the  devil,  to  whom  they  had  giA^en 
themselves  up  as  a  prey,  deceived  them.' 

Dr.  M^Crie  thus  winds  up  this  miserable  narrative : — 

'  By  the  time  that  the  persecutors  were  glutted  with  blood,  it  was  not 
^fficult  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners  who  remained.  The  men  were  sent 
to  the  Spanish  gallies ;  the  women  and  children  were  sold  for  slaves  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  renounced  their  faith,  the  Avhole 
colony  was  exterminated.  **  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from 
my  youth,"  may  the  race  of  the  Waldenses  say,  "  Many  a  time  have 
they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth ;  my  blood,  the  violence  done  to  me 
and  to  my  flesh  be  upon**  Rome  l* — ^p.  266. 

Who  can  read  these  piteous  details  without  saying  Amen  to  the 
closing  prayer  of  that  collect  in  verse  (as  it  has  been  well  called), 
of  our  great  poet,  writ  on  a  similar  massacre  of  the  original 
fitock  ? 

*  O  Lord,  their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  Triple  Tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe!* 

The  protestauts  who  survived  were,  for  the  most  part,  scattered 
abroad.  Those  who  lived  near  the  borders  sought  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  some  travelled  even  as  far  as  Flan- 
ders and  England.  They  introduced  into  the  countries  which 
received  them  many  of  the  arts  peculiar  to  their  own  :  silk  manu- 
factories;  miUs,  and  dying-houses,  were  built  under  their  instruct 
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tions^  and,  like  the  fugitives  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  shortly  after,  and  again  from  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  they  re- 
paid the  hospitality  shown  them  by  opening,  wherever  they  CBme, 
sources  of  wealth  hitherto  unknown.  Sometimes,  they  migrated 
in  a  body,  as  did  those  of  Locarno,  but  with  the  mark  of  Cain 
set  upon  them  by  the  church,  and  left  to  struggle  through  the 
snows  and  ice  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  as  best  they  could,  it  being 
one  of  their  misfortunes  that  their  '  flight  was  in  the  winter/ 
These  achieved  their  liberties  like  men,  but  all  had  not  their  har- 
dihood. A  band  of  Neapolitans  resolved  upon  the  same  course, 
but  when  they  came  to  those  noble  mountains  where  they  were 
to  take  a  last  view  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  ^  the  greater  part, 
struck  with  its  beauties,  and  calling  to  mind  the  friends  and  com- 
forts which  they  had  left  behind,  abandoned  their  ent^prise, 
parted  with  their  companions,  returned  to  Naples,'  and  lived  to 
£nd  that  the  loss  of  self-esteem  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  the  loss 
of  country,  and  that  infirmity  of  purpose  in  a  good  cause  is  the 
last  sin  which  society  forgives.  Many,  again,  dwelling  in  the  in- 
terior of  Italy,  where  escape  in  a  body  was  hopeless,  stole  away 
singly,  and  if  tempted  to  return,  as  they  sometimes  were,  for 
their  families,  or  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  Inquisition.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those,  who, 
dismayed  alike  at  the  prospect  of  baaishment  or  death,  looked 
back  from  the  plough  to  which  they  had  put  an  unsteady  hand^ 
and  made  their  peace  with  Rome  by  timely  compliance. 

Thus  ended  the  Reformation  in  Italy.  It  only  remains  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  causes  which  produced  its  extinction ;  to  the 
chief  one  of  which,  indeed,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
was  more  difficult  of  eradication  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  It  had  taken  advantage  of  all  the  most  ancient 
sympathies  of  the  country  and  the  long-established  practices  of 
Pagan  times.  The  people  had  been  made  to  slide  out  of  a  Gen- 
tile into  what  stood  for  a  Christian  ritual :  as  little  violence  as 
might  be  was  done  to  their  previous  prejudices,  and  as  many  of 
these  as  possible,  and  more  than  were  innocent,  had  been  spared 
and  cherished.  The  temples  were  turned  into  churches ;  the 
altars  of  the  old  gods  served  for  the  new  saints ;  the  curtains  with 
which  they  were  shrouded,  the  finery  with  which  they  were  be- 
decked, the  incense  burnt  before  them,  and  the  votive  tablets 
suspended  to  their  honour,  all  continued  as  they  had  been.  The 
garlands  over  the  doors  had  withered — and  were  replaced;  the 
aquaminarium  which  held  the  water  of  purification,  held  it  still ; 
the  bell  was  still  rung  to  excite  the  worshipper,  or  expel  the 
demon ;  and  the  sacrifice  which  had  been  offered,  was  offered  a^^ 

before^ 
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before,  and  its  well-known  name  of  hostia,  or  host,  retained. 
In  earthquake,  pestilence,  or  drought,  the  succour  of  either  of 
these  classes  of  superior  beings  was  successively  resorted  to,  and 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  were  entreated,  they  were 
coaxed,  they  were  scolded,  they  were  threatened,  ia  terms  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  processions  were  made  for  them,  and  tapers,  music, 
tapestry,  fraternities,  and  a  box  of  relics,  propitiated  them  alike. 
Hills  and  fountains  were  the  asylums  of  either,  and  the  votaries 
of  the  saint  were  exhorted  to  say  their  orisons  at  the  one,  or 
crawl  upon  their  knees  to  the  other,  as  it  had  been  the  practice 
to  do  by  the  gods  in  the  days  of  their  ancestors ;  a  figure  of 
St.  Peter  relieved  guard  at  the  gate  for  Mercury  or  Cardea ;  the 
niche  |n  the  parlour,  or  bed-room,  was  occupied  by  St.  Roque,  or 
St.  Sebastian,  instead  of  the  Phrygian  penates ;  your  person  was 
protected  by  a  St.  Vitale  next  your  skin,  in  the  room  of  an  iEscu- 
lapius,  or  an  Apollo  ;  pollution  was  averted  from  your  walls  by  a 
frowning  St.  Benedict,  instead  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
and  the  Twelve  Gods ;  and  you  set  sail  in  a  ship  whose  sign  was 
St.  Nicholas,  and  with  about  the  same  chance  of  skill,  presence 
of  mind,  and  self-confidence  in  the  crew,  as  if  her  sign  had  still 
continued  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux.  But  this  system  of  accom- 
modation, whereby  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  old  religion  were 
to  be  enlisted  for  the  hew,  is  yet  more  apparent  in  another  parti- 
cular. The  religion  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  afforded  no 
plausible  pretence  for  the  worship  of  those  nymphs  and  goddesses 
to  which  the  Italians  had  been  used.  What  was  to  become  of 
the  devotion  that  had  thus  been  paid  to  the  softer  sex  ?  Where 
was  this  to  be  directed  ?  The  Virgin  was  thought  of  as  fitted  to 
stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  the  Virgin  were  the  honours  transferred : 
she  became  practically  the  Cybele  of  a  former  generation;  she 
had  her  title,  Deipara ;  cakes  were  offered  to  her  as  the  queen  of 
heaven ;  beggars  asked  an  alms  *  per  la  Madonna,'  as  they  had  here- 
tofore done,  by  legal  permission,  *  pro  Matre  Deftm ;'  and  the  festi- 
val of  the  Idaean  Mother  was  no  other  than  Lady-day,  Inferior 
female  saints  now  took  the  places,  in  their  turn,  of  the  inferior 
goddesses  :  in  some  cases,  the  very  name  of  the  deity  descended 
to  her  successor,  and  Anna  Perenna,  the  nymph  of  the  Numicius, 
is  to  be  found  (we  believe)  to  this  day,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
under  the  alias  of  St.  Anna  Petronilla.  The  ancient  system  of 
coquetry  and  stolen  interviews  between  deities  of  the  one  sex  and 
mortals  of  the  other,  revived,  not  unfrequently  with  more  than  all 
Ae  grossness,  but  seldom  with  much  of  the  poetry  of  other  times. 
Thus  were  Romans  surprised  into  Roman-catholics,  and  the 
▼ulgar  at  least,  without  being  conscious  of  having  undergone  any 
very  sensible  mutation,  were  assured,  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
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by  some  means  or  other  changed  they  were  intm  et  in  cute.  This 
confusion  of  religious  character  strikes  us  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  more  ancient  Italian  writers :  it  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  early 
literature  of  Italy ;  sacred  and  profane  images  are  blended  witt^> 
out  the  smallest  regard  to  decency,  though  evidently  without  any 
consciousness  of  a  want  of  it  in  the  parties  themselves.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  day  to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass ;  a  mis^ 
take  has  been  often  made  about  it  by  those  who  have  written  on 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  motley  union  has  been  imputed 
to  the  pedantry  of  an  age  awaking  from  barbarism,  and  vain  (as 
sciolists  always  are)  of  its  new  acquirements,  l^s  was  not  alto- 
gether the  case ;  it  was  the  humour  of  the  times  which  had  made 
men  neither  Christians  nor  pagans,  which  could  again  confound 
Jupiter  with  Barnabas,  and  Mercury  with  Paul.  From  all  this, 
however,  it  is  plain  enough,  that,  independently  of  that  hold  which 
the  church  of  Rome  takes  of  any  people  by  engaging  their  senses^ 
and  combining  some  religious  rite  with  all  the  ordinary  duties  and 
occupations  of  common  life,  it  bound  the  people  of  Italy  by  a 
spell  of  their  own,  even  the  natural  affection  which  men  have 
[  for  the  rites  and  customs  of  their  forefathers. 

2.  Again — In  some  countries,  and  more  especially  in  England, 
since.the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  there  had  been  a  constant  political 
struggle  going  on  between  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. The  king  and  nobles  had  perpetually  to  dispute  the  tyran- 
nical pretensions  of  the  Roman  catholic  church ;  for  though 
Tityrus  might  go  to  Rome  in  search  of  liberty  (Virg.  Ec.  i.  27), 
the  men  of  England  thought  it  the  last  place  where  she  was  likely 
to  be  found.  A  quiet  but  organised  opposition  to  the  Pope  was 
thus  formed,  which  the  Refonnation  found  in  the  country  and  fed 
upon.  In  Italy,  no  spirit  of  this  kind  could  exist,  because  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  there  united  in  one  and 
the  same  head.  In  Italy,  therefore,  there  was  not  that  political 
pabulum  for  a  reformation  which  existed  elsewhere.  The  seed 
fell  upon  stony  ground,  and  sprang  up,  indeed,  but  withered  for 
lack  of  moisture. 

3.  Further — Amongst  the  Italian  reformers  themselves  there 
were  many  unhappy  divisions,  which  wasted  their  strength.  Some 
of  tlie  questions  that  thus  ministered  strife  were  upon  funda- 
mentals— the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  atonement.  Here  ac^ 
commodation  was  impossible,  because  there  was  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  object  of  worship.  Others  were  more  speculative,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  admitted  of  adjustment.  Luther  and  Zuingle, 
in  their  conflicting  sentiments  on  the  eucharist,  had  each  their  zea- 
lous followers  in  Italy,  and  the  former,  interposing  with  his  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity  only  widened  the  breach.     Dr.  M^Crie 

thinks 


lliinks  that^  on  this  occasion,  Luther  was  to  be  blamed — ^that  he 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  whole  cause  of  evangelical 
truth  was  at  stake — ^that  its  friends  were  few  in  number  and  rude 
in  knowledge — that  there  were  many  things  which  they  were  not 
yet  able  to  bear — that  they  were  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves — 
and  that  the  tendency  of  his  interference  was  to  divide  and  scatter 
and  drive  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  wild  beast,  (p.  148.) 
Luther,  however,  would  not  have  been  Luther  had  he  acted  other- 
wise than  he  did — ^he  was  not  the  man  to  conciliate,  but  to  correct : 
— ^we  must  take  the  evil  with  the  good — ^the  temper,  which  made 
him  the  fittest  instrument  in  the  world  for  pulling  down  the  strong- 
holds of  errors  that  were  pestilent,  made  him  incapable  of  coming 
to  a  compromise  with  errors  (so  he  thought  them)  which  were 
veniaT.  Melancthon  would  have  done  so ;  but  would  Melancthon 
have  shaken  in  pieces  the  popedom  ?  We  can  only  say  of  Luther 
and  Zuingle,  in  this  matter,  as  was  said  of  Ridley  and  Hooper  in 
another,  '  that  God's  diamonds  often  cut  one  another,  and  good 
men  cause  afflictions  to  good  men.'  Still  the  cause  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Italy,  no  doubt,  sufi'ered  in  these  disputes. 

4.  Again — It  would  be  monstrous  to  make  it  matter  of  charge 
against  any  man,  that  he  does  not  lay  down  his  life  for  a  cause  in 
which  he  feels  the  greatest  interest  notwithstanding :  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  early  retreat  of  many  of  the  leading  reformers  from 
Italy  was  sadly  unpropitious  to  their  cause.  Unquestionably,  Peter 
Martyr  did  a  perfectly  justifiable  act, — -justifiable  even  according 
to  the  very  lietter  of  scripture,-— when  he  fied  from  Lucca,  where  it 
would  have  been  death  for  him  to  stay  :  but  when  from  his  place 
of  security  he  addressed  a  letter  of  reproach  to  his  quondam  con- 
gregation, because,  deserted  by  their  leader  and  dismayed  by  the 
sight  of  the  engines  of  the  inquisition,  they  had  recanted,  he  was 
not  forwarding  the  reformation  so  successfully,  as  if,  like  our  own 
intrepid  Rowland  Taylor,  in  the  parish  which  had  long  been 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  had  crowned  them  all  by  crying 
aloud,  '  I  have  preached  to  you  God's  word  and  truth,  and  am 
come  this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.' 

5.  But  that  which  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Italy,  above  everything  else,  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  wicked  wisdom 
with  which  it  was  managed.  Though  many  made  their  escape 
before  the  storm  fell,  still,  as  we  have  seen,  martyrs  were  riot 
wanting ;  but  the  effect  of  their  sufierings.  was  comparatively  lost 
by  the  secresy  with  which  they  were  inflicted.  I'he  deed  was 
done  in  the  night — perhaps  in  the  prison — if  before  spectators, 
^cdesMistics  chiefly^  or  altogether,  who  could  then  give  out,  with- 
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out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  died,  after  ajl,  penitent  sons  of 
the  church.  In  England,  die  persecution  was  well  meant,  but  ill 
conducted.  It  should  have  gone  upon  the  principle  of  quietly 
exterminating  the  heretics,  instead  of  exposing  them  in  flames 
before  the  people,  as  a  warning  that  they,  too  might  come  to  that 
place  of  torment.  To  exhibit  a  fellow-creature  leaping  up  and  down 
under  the  smouldering  faggots,  and  shrieking  ^  I  cannot  bum/ 
was  not  to  admonish,  but  to  horrify.  How  could  such  things  be 
seen  and  heard,  and  the  reformation  stand  still  ?  Nothing,  in- 
deed, but  the  most  unaccountable  blindness  of  heart  could  have 
caused  the  Church  of  Rome  to  hazard  such  experiments  as  these 
upon  the  feelings  of  a  spirited  people,  or  prevent  her  from  perceiv- 
ing that  all  terror  at  such  sights  would  be  necessarily  lost  in 
loathing  and  indignation.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  They  revolted 
multitudes  who  witnessed  them.  They  gave  force  to  that  spirit 
of  ultra-reformation,  which  drove  the  puritans  to  ride  rough  shod 
over  all  that  had  been  popish,  both  bad  and  good — and  they  sup- 
plied an  honest  martyrologist  with  materials  for  a  wotk  which 
animates  the  piety  and  preserves  the  protestantism  of  the  country, 
so  that  by  means  of  John  Fox,  the  martyr,  diough  dead^  still 
speaketh,  and  to  this  very  day, 

•  E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  his  ashes  live  their  toontedjlres,' 


Art.  IV. — 1.  May  Fair:  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.  London. 
12mo.    1827. 

2.  Whitehall;  or,  the  Days  of  George  IV.  London.  12mo.  1827. 

3.  The  Forget  Me  Not.  London.  12mo.  ]  828. — The  Literary 
Souvenir.  Ditto. — The  Amulet.  Ditto. — The  Bijou.  Ditto.— 
The  Pledge  of  Friendship.  Ditto. — The  Friendship's  Offering. 
Ditto. — The  Keepsake.  8vo. — The  Christmas  Box.  18mo.  &c., 
&c.,  &c. — The  Winter's  Wreath.   Liverpool.    12mo.    1828. 

"ITITE  have  but  one  answer  to  the  charge,  so  frequently  preferred 
^  ^  against  us  by  the  news-writers,  of  neglecting  the  current 
belles-lettres  of  the  day;  viz.,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
sad  dearth  of  productions  either  meritorious  enough  to  demand 
serious  applause,  or  so  conspicuously  bad  as  to  justify  us  in  occu- 
pying our  own  and  our  reader's  titoe  with  their  castigation.  It  is 
very  natural  for  the  manufacturers  of  poetry,  would-be-Byronic  or 
Wordsworthian,  and  of  novels  of  the  Reuben-Apsley  class,  to 
be  astonished  that  their  performances  are  so  often  allowed  to 
enjoy  for  a  brief  interval  the  puffery  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
trumpeters;  and  then  sink  into  the  abyss  of  eternal  forgetfulness, 

without 
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'  Midiout  our  making  any  effort  either  to  keep  them  abov^  the 
horizon^  or  plunge  diem,  ere  the  time,  below  it.  Let  .them  point 
out  to  us  one  work  of  imagination  which,  having  never  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  retains  anything  like  popular  favour  after 
Ae  lapse  of  one  year  from  the  day  of  its  publication— and  we 
shall  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  two  little  works  named  first  at  the  head  of  our  paper  appear 
to  us  to  deserve  more  attention  than  most  recent  contributions  to 
the  stock  of  what  is  (so  often  absurdly)  denominated  light  reading. 
*  May  Fair'  is  a  playful  satire  on  the  fashionable  manners  of  the 
time— displaying  talents  quite  equal,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  '  Ad- 
vice to  Julia' — though  not,  we  rather  suspect,  written  by  an 
author  quite  so  intimately  conversant  with  the  scenes  touched 
upon.  However  that  may  be,  we  venture  to  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing sketches  as  worthy  of  some  respect — and,  to  say  truth, 
we  are  surprised  that  the  volume,  of  which  they  are  only  fair 
specimens,  has  been  so  little  talked  of.  The  poem  is  divided 
into  four  cantos,  entitled  respectively,  *  The  Morning  Visit,'  '  The 
Dinner/  '  The  After-dinner,'  and**  The  Midnight  Drive.'  Our 
quotations  shall  be  from  the  second. 


*  Le  Diphmai,  ecstatic  fate 
Of  the  fifth  cousins  of  the  great : 
Blest  with  a  pound  a-day  for  life, 
To  lacquey  Monsieur  JJ Envoy's 

wife — 
Teach  French  and  figures  to  the 

daughters, 
See  that  they  swallow  their  Spa- 
waters  ; 
Prepared  to  answer  every  question 
Touching  your    "  sweet  eleve's^' 

digestion ; 
Take  passport-pictures  of  the  mob, 
Who  ramble  to  be  robb'd,  or  rob  ; 


The  length  of  chin,  the  tint  of  nose, 
The  holes  in  breeches,  and  in  hose. 
Scribble  the  rout  and  dinner  packs, 
Lock  up  the  royal  pounce  and  wax ; 
Feel  laugh'd  at  by  the  luckier 

fribbles, 
Till  life  between  your  fingers 

dribbles ; 
Condemn'd,  till  its  last  sands  are 

roird. 
To  fold  and  frank,  and  frank  and 

fold ; 
And  envying  every  wretchinfetters, 
Die  as  youVe  lived — SLmdinof  letters,* 


A  circumstance  that  persuades  us  this  author  is  no  regular  de- 
nizen of  May  Fair  is  the  spleen  which  he  displays  on  literary  sub- 
jects :  at  least,  in  that  milk  and  water  region,  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, the  oral  perpretator  of  such  pungencies  as  the  following 
could  not  be  tolerated  for  half  a  season. — He  is  describing  the 
conversation  of  *  The  After-dinner ;'  part  of  which  turns  natu- 
rally enough  on  Captain  Parry,  then  starting  on  his  fourth  voyage. 


— *  Sir !  listen,  if  you  like  a  fact : 
After  three  months*  ice -parading, 
After  three  months*  masquerading. 


After  three  months'  knocks  and 

bumps 
Iliat  bring  his  luggerto  her  stumps ; 

After 
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After  loss  of  pip^s  and  spoons, 
Deficit  of  pantsdoons ; 
Hairbreadth  scapes  of  white  bear 

paws, 
Sentimental  loves  of  squaws  ; 
Just  as  he  espied  the  channel. 
Brought  to  hiis  last  yard  of  flannel ; 
All  his  best  cigars  burnt  out, 
Winds  all  whistling  '  right  about ;' 
Quarter-day,  you'll  have  him  back, 
With  his  volume  in  his  pack. 

•  Out  the  wonder  comes  at  last, 
Wondering  how  it  came  so  fast — 
All  the  world,  including  Murray, 
In  a  philosophic  flurry ; 

All  the  botanizing  belles. 

All  whom  Brande  provides  with 

smells. 
All  the  twaddlers  of  the  Alfred, 
All  the  quarter  and  the  half  read ; 
All  the  paper-headed  members 
Shivering  over  learning's  embers  ; 
All  Parnassus'  withered  shrubs. 
All  the  sages  of  the  Clubs  ; 
All  the  doldrum  F.  R.  S.'s, 
Deep  4n  duckweed,   straws,    and 

cresses ; 
Worthy  measurers  of  dust — 
Worthy  of  Sir  Joseph's  bust. 
Worthy  to  complete  the  ranks 
Of  the  mighty  name  of  Bankes, 
Deep  in  nondescript  descriptions. 
Puzzling  as  their  own  Eg5rptians,; 
Lecturers  on  a  gnat's  proboscis, 
Oracles  in  mire  and  mosses  ; 
Hunters  up  of  Autographs — 
At  whose  labours  mankind  laughs ; 
Delving  through  the  hideous  scrib- 
bles 
Of  forgotten  knaves  and  fribbles. 

*  All  thy  tribe,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Sense    and    nonsense    stuck    be- 
tween ; 

Wise  in  all  things  dead  and  rotten, 
Useful  as  a  herring  shotten ; 
Solemn  beggars,  in  whose  bags 
All  the  gathering  is  rags. 


Learning's  resurrection-meft, 
Wielders  of  the  church-yard  peA, 
Worthy  of  the  plundered  lead — 
Worms,  that  feed  but  on  the  deadt 
Sweeps,  that  never  lift  their  eyes 
Where  the  flames  of  Learning  ris^; 
But  beside  its  altar's  foot 
Fill  their  pouches  with  the  soot. 
All  the  crazing,  and  the  crazed, 
Hurry  all — to  be  amazed ! 
Page  by  page  unrolls  before  ye 
Britain's  Argonautic  glory ; 
How  the  grand  Discovery  Fleet, 
Several  months  sailed  several  feet. 
'  Sunday,  hanging  o'er  the  stove. 
Thought  the  vessel  meant  to  mov6, 
Monday,  rather  felt  the  frost ; 
Tuesday,  thump'd,  and  crost,  and 

tost; 
Wednesday,  kick'd  from  |)08t  16 

pillar, 
Knock'd  the  nozzle  off  the  tiller : 
Thursday,  white  bears  in  the  dis- 
tance, 
Kill'd,  long  shots,  severe  resistance ; 
Ate  a  sailor  once  or  twice —  . 
White  bears  seldom  over  nice. 
Friday,  Mercury  at  Zero, 
Every  soul  on  board  a  hero. 
Saturday,  all  cased  in  rime, 
Scarcely  thawed  at  pudding-time ; 
Every  nose  of  land  or  able. 
Living  ices  at  the  table  ; 
Crystallizing  in  a  row. 
Fine  as  Jarrin's  Christmas  show. 

'  But  the  keenest  was  to  come : 
Muse  of  History  be  dumb  ! 
Though  the  passage  lay  in  sight. 
Somewhere  to  the  left  or  right. 
Or  behind  them,  or  before  them. 
Home  the  scoimdrel  breezes  bore 

them. 
But  next  summer  'twill  be  found. 
Who  will  bet  ten  thousand  pound  ? 

'  But  there's   something  for   the 

blues^ 
Grieving  for  their  two  pound  twos, 

Not 
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Not  a  sqaaw  but  has  a  story, 
Not  a  flea  but  skips  before  ye. 
You've  a  list  of  every  needle, 
Tliat  could  soul  or  body  wheedle. 
Tare  and  tret  of  every  quid, 
That  for  dog  or  duckHng  bid ; 
How  much  brandy  in  her  water 
Warm'd  old  Sealskin's  oily  daugh- 
ter. 
Every  bill  on  Monmouth- street, 
Paid  for  leagues  of  genuine  sleet : 
Every  Admiralty  name, 
Yet  to  fill  the  trump  of  fame  ; 


All  the  mighty  oificemen, 
Perch'd  on  stock,  or  rock,  or  fen  i 
Puzzling  all  the  blubber  hordes, 
With  Lords — ^alas !  no  longer  Lords. 
Hope  boasts  a  marsh,  and  gallant 

More 
Is  monarch  of  a  mile  of  shore : 
Ill-omen*d  Melville  has  his  isle. 
Grim  as  his  own  paternal  pile  ; 
And  stamp'd  by  friendship's  broad- 
est arrow. 
Looms  through  eternal  mists  Cape 
Barrow.' — ^p.  114-136. 


The  persons  with  whom  these  liberties  are  taken  can  afford  to 
smile  over  '  May  Fair.'  We  hope  the  author  will  in  his  next  per- 
ibrmance  take  care  to  be  as  lively  and  entertaining  as  he  appears 
in  the  lines  we  have  quoted,  without  exhibiting  any  of  tliat  ill- 
nature,  and,  we  must  add,  that  ill-breeding,  of  which  it  would  be 
more  easy  than  ornamental  to  afibrd  specimens  from  this  duo- 
decimo. He  owes  it  to  himself  to  set  to  work  with  a  little  more 
of  plan,  and  to  polish  with  a  great  deal  more  care ;  and  if  he  does 
SO)  we  venture  to  promise  him  a  place  among  our  comic  satirists. 

The  goodly  tome  entitled  *  Whitehall;  or,  George  IV.,'  in  which 
yve  have  discovered  no  allusion  either  to  Whitehall  or  our  gracious 
sovereign,  seems  also  to  deserve  a  sentence  or  two  at  our  ^ands. 
The  conception  of  this  piece  is  better  than  its  execution :  the 
author  has  spoiled  a  laudable  joke  by  wire-drawing  it  to  330 
pages ;  and,  what  is  much  worse,  by  engrafting  malice,  sometimes 
coarseness  into  the  bargain,  on  a  stock  which  ought  to  have  borne 
no  fruits  but  those  of  sheer  merriment.  The  object  is  to  laugh 
down  the  Brambletye  House  species  of  novel — and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  are  presented  with  such  an  '  historical  romance '  as  an 
author  of  Brambletye  House,  flourishing  in  Barbadoes  200  or 
2000  years  hence,  we  are  not  certain  which,  nor  is  the  circum- 
stance of  material  moment,  might  fairly  be  expected  to  compose 
of  and  concerning  the  personages,  manners,  and  events  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  we  live.  We  have  no  desire  to  analyze 
the  structure  of  so  mere  an  extravaganza;  but  humbly  recom- 
mend the  12mo.,  as  it  stands,  to  the  study  of  diose  well-meaning 
youths  who  imagine  that  a  few  scraps  of  blundered  antiquarian- 
ism,  a  prophetical  beldame,  a  bore,  and  a  rebellion,  are  enough 
to  make  a  Waverley  novel.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  pa- 
rodies upon  unfortunate  Mr.  Horace  Smith — and  it  is  paying  the 
author  no  compliment  to  say  that  his  mimicry  (widi  all  its  im- 
perfections) deserves  to  outlive  the  ponderous  original.-— One  spe- 
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cimen  may  suffice :  it  is  the  description  of  a  trooper  in  the  Life 
Guards,  in  the  year  of  grace  1827,  by  name  Esterhazy : — 

^  He  was  a  tall  man,  standing  six  feet  four  inches,  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  determination,  if  not  of  ferocity.  A  circular 
mark,  in  which  the  blue  colour  had  begun  to  yield  to  the  yellow,  round 
his  left  eye,  testified  that  he  had  not  long  before  been  engaged  in  per- 
sonal rencontre  ;  while  the  pustulary  excrescences  that  disfigured  his 
aquiline  nose,  showed  that  he  was  not  less  accustomed  to  the  combats 
of  Bacchus  than  those  of  Mars.  He  wore  a  fur  tiara,  of  enormous 
dimensions  and  a  conical  figure.  A  pewter  plate,  indented  with  the 
ro3ral  arms  of  England — gides  sable,  on  a  lion  passant,  guarded  by  an 
unicorn  wavy,  on  a  fess  double  of  or  argent,  with  a  crest  sinople  of 
the  third  quarter  proper,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  several  vic- 
tories, won  or  claimed  by  the  household  troops  of  England,  proved  him 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Horse  Guards.  A  red  doublet,  with  a  blue 
cuff,  cape,  and  lappelles,  was  buttoned  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons, 
reaching  from  his  waist  to  his  chin,  where  they  were  met  by  a  black 
leather  stock,  garnished  and  fastened  by  a  brass  clasp,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  Dieu  et  mon  Droits  the  well  known  war-cry  of  the  English 
nation.  White  kerse3nnere  trowsers,  buttoned  at  the  knee,  and  a  pair 
of  D.  D.  boots — as  they  were  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  invented  by  a  Duke  of  Darlington — completed  his  dress. 
His  arms  were  a  ponderous  cut-and-thrust  sword,  with  a  handle  imi- 
tating a  lion's  head,  sheathed  in  an  iron  scabbard,  that  clanked  as  he 
moved  along.  Over  his  shoulder  was  slung  a  carbine,  or  short  gun, 
which  military  law  required  to  be  always  primed,  loaded,  and  cocked. 
A  pair  of  horse -pistols  were  stuck  in  his  leathern  belt,  and  in  his  hand 
he  bore  a  large  spontoon,  or  pike.  Such  was  the  dress  of  the  Hano- 
verian Horse  Guards  of  England  at  that  period ;  and  such,  even  in 
secondary  occasions,  their  formidable  armour ;  for  the  absence  of  the 
hauberk,  (or  morion)  and  of  the  ponderous  target  of  bull's -hide  and 
ormolu,  showed  that  the  gigantic  Hussar  was  not  at  present  upon 
actual  duty.' — Whitehall^  p.  88 — 91. 

After  this,  Mr.  Smith  will  probably  have  some  mercy  on  the 
feelings  of  Dr.  Meyrick. 

We  now  approach  the  *  literary  pocket  books,'  a  species  of 
publication  which  we  have  recently  borrowed  from  the  Germans, 
and  in  which  we  have  little  doubt  we  shall  ere  long  far  surpass  our 
masters.  We  should  have  noticed  them  before  now,  had  the  lite- 
rary part  of  the  performances  appeared  to  deserve  much  either  of 
praise  or  of  blame.  This  year,  we  think,  they  begin  to  assume  a 
somewhat  better  character  than  heretofore ;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
taste  for  them  is  so  evidently  gaining  strength,  that  we  must  hazard 
a  few  words  on  what  they  are — and  on  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Ackermann's  book,  the  Forget  Me  Not,  deserves  the  praise 
of  having  led  the  way  in  this  new  path.  A  gentleman,  bearing 
the  nameoi  Alaric  Attila  WattS;  and;  notwithstanding  his  name. 
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the  author  of  some  minor  poems  which  really  have  nothing  either 
Gothic,  or  Hunnish,  or  Methodistical  about  them,  has  the  higher 
merit  of  having  *  refined  it  first,  and  taught  its  use'  in  the  Literary 
Souvenir.  The  other  publications  named  at  the  head  of  our 
paper  are  (with  one  exception)  mere  imitations  of  these — none 
of  them,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  originals — the  majority 
far  below  them. 

Mr.  Watts  unquestionably  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affair.  He 
it  was  who  introduced  the  fashion  of  embellishing  these  little  books 
with  really  fine  engravings  from  really  fine  pictures :  he  is  justified^ 
accordingly,  in  claiming  the  honour  of  having  *  been  of  consider- 
able service  in  promoting  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.' 

With  the  exception  of  the  '  Keepsake,'  which  is  double  the 
price  of  the  *  Souvenir,'  his  embellishments  have  not  been  sur- 
passed ;  and,  although  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  literaiy 
part  of  his  publication,  in  his  prefaces,  are  sufficiently  self-com- 
placent, he  has  not,  perhaps,  been  beaten,  taking  things  in  the 
mass,  in  that  department  neither.  Some  of  his  rivals  have,  un- 
doubtedly, printed  a  few  detached  poems  better  than  any  he  has 
been  able  to  produce ;  but,  on  the  average,  his  sheets  need  not  fear 
any  such  comparison. 

The  Keepsake,  which  is  the  most  splendid  of  its  class  as  to 
the  embellishments,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  in  literary  'merit, 
about  the  meanest  of  them  all.  Except  the  clever  sketch  *  Caven- 
dish,' (the  author  of  which  ought  to  set  about  a  comic  novel,)  a 
tale  entitled  ^  The  False  One,'  and  one  or  two  more  novelettes, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  silk-clothed  volume  that  has  the  slightest 
right  to  be  bound  up  with  engravings  by  Heath  and  Goodall,  from 
paintings  by  Lawrence,  Turner,  Cooper,  Stothard,  and  Chalon. 

The  Winters  Wreath  may  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed,  as 
being  the  first  provincial  Souvenir.  It  is  of  necessity  much  below 
its  London  predecessors  as  to  the  matter  of  embellishment — but 
in  other  respects  may  hold  its  ground  with  the  best  of  them.  We 
understand  it  has  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
Liverpool  charities ;  and  hope  it  will  have  success.  The  writing 
in  it  is  generally  of  a  graver  cast  than  in  the  rival  works  ;  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  honoured  it  with  two  or  three  little  pieces  of 
great  beauty. 

The  Christmas  Box  must  also  be  separately  noticed ;  for  it  is 
the  first  of  these  little  books  that  professes  to  be  adapted  for  one 
particular  class  of  readers,  namely,  children.  It  is  smaller  and 
much  cheaper  than  any  of  those  designed  for  babes  of  larger 
growth ;  and  its  embellishments  are  not  fine,  highly-finished  engra- 
vings, but  dozen  upon  do?en  pf  wood-c\]^t;8,  ftpia  tiv^  d^igis  of  a 


young  artist  of  veiy  promising  talent,  Mr.  Brooke.  The  editor 
of  this  18mo.  is  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  the  author  of  *  Fairy  Le- 
gends of  the  South  of  Ireland/  which  we  reviewed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  which  have,  we  believe,  obtained  extensive  popula- 
rity. He  apologises  for  some  obvious  enough  defects  in  his  covp- 
d^essai — but  the  conception  is  good,  and  he  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
encouraged  to  satisfy  himself  better  in  the  continuation  of  the  series. 
As  few  of  our  readers  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  these  *  pretty  pocket-books,'  we,  who 
have  the  whole  brilliant  pile  on  our  table,  shall  without  further 

Sreface  offer  selections  sufficient^  we  hope,  to  justify  ud  in  intro- 
ucing  the  subject. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  gives,  in  the  '  Winter's  Wreath,'  the  following 
Lines  *  To  a  Skylark.' 

•  Etherial  Minstrel !     Pilgrim  of  the  sky  I 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will ; 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond, 

Mount,  daring  warbler !  that  love- prompted  strain 

(Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain ; 

Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  I  to  sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  rapture  more  divine ; 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar — but  never  roam, 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home.' 

Mr.  Coleridge  contributes  to  the  *  Bijou'  the  following  grace- 
ful stanzas,  *  Addressed  to  a  Lady  on  her  recovery  from  a  severe 
attack  of  pain.' 

*  Twas  my  last  waking  thought,  How  can  it  be, 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  should*st  endure? 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf,  and  he 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Methought  lie  fronted  me  with  peering  look, 
Fix'd  on  my  heart ;  and  read  aloud,  in  game. 
The  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  book  ; 
And  utter 'd  praise  like  one  who  wish'd  to  blame. 

In  every  heart  (quoth  he),  since  Adam's  sin. 
Two  Founts  there  are,  of  suI'ferino  and  of  gh£er, 
7%a^  to  let  fortbf  and  this  to  keep  within ! 
But  she,  whose  aspect  1  find  imaged  bere,  Oi 


Of  pleasure  only  will  to  all  dispense ; 
That  Fount  alone  unlock,  by  no  distress 
Choked  or  tum'd  inward ;  but  still  issue  thence 
Unconquer*d  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 

As  on  the  drimna  cloud  the  shiny  boWy 
That  gracious  thing ^  made  up  of  tears  and  light j 
Mid  the  wild  rack^  and  rain  that  slants  below^ 
Stands  smiling  forth  unmov'd^  and  freshly  bright ; 

As  though  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  JUnvers^ 
Inweaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown^ 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  shmoers^ 
Had  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Ev'n  so,  Eliza !  on  that  face  of  thine, 

On  that  benignant  face, — ^whose  look  alone 

(The  soul's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine  !) 

Has  power  to  sooth  all  anguish  but  thine  own — 

A  Beauty  hovers  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing ; 
But  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stern 
And  fost'ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring. 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  urn. 

Who  then  needs  wonder  if  (no  outlet  found 
In  passion,  spleen,  or  strife)  the  fount  of  pain, 
O'erflowing,  beats  against  its  lovely  mound, 
And  in  ^dld  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain  7 

Sleep,  and  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam. 
On  his  rais'd  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile. 
Had  passed :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lay  weaving  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream. 

Till  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
Thou  hadst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 

0  sweet,  sweet  sufferer  ;  if  the  case  be  so, 

1  pray  thee  be  less  good,  less  dweet,  less  wise  ! 

In  everv  look  a  barbed  arrow  send ; 
On  those  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ; 
Do  any  thing,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend. 
Hoard  for  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give!' 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  published,  in  the  same  volume,  a  fragment 
in  prose,  entitled  *  the  Wanderings  of  Cain/  which  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  entire,  and  far  too  good  to  be  mutilated.  In  this 
piece  the  genius  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner'  displays  some  of  its 
noblest  qualities.  The  pathetic  is  canied  up  to  the  terrible,  and 
the  lapguage  is  as  chaste  and  simple  as  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  poet  are  original  and  sublime. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb  also  adorns  the  pages  of  the  Bijou  with 
some  *  Verses  in  an  Jilbum/  which,  in  a  certain  graceful  c^jiaint- 
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ness  both  of  thought  and  expression^  remiud  us  of  some  of  the 
best  trifles  of  the  17th  centur}\ 

*  Fresh  clad  from  Leayen  in  robes  of  white, 
A  young  probationer  of  light, 
Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  A^bum  bright. 

A  spotless  leaf ;  but  thought,  and  care. 
And  friends,  and  foes,  in  foul  or  fjEiir, 
Have  "  written  strange  defeature"  there. 

And  time,  with  heaviest  hand  of  all. 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 
Hath  stamp'd  sad  dates — he  can't  recall. 

And  error,  gilding  worst  designs — 

like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shines^— 

Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  Unes. 

And  vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot — 
And  good  resolves,  a  moment  hot. 
Fairly  begun — ^but  finished  not. 

And  fruitless  late  remorse  doth  trace. 
Like  Hebrew  lore,  a  backward  pace — 
Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  numbers — sense  unknit — 
Huge  reams  of  folly — shreds  of  wit-— 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook. 
Upon  this  ink-blurr*d  thing  to  look. 
Go— shut  the  leaves — and  clasp  the  book  V 

In  the  '  Winter's  Wreath '  we  find  a  translation  of  Filicaia's 
magnificent  ode  on  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  fi^om  the  Turks  by 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  which,  but  for  its  length,  we 
should  be  glad  to  quote  as  it  stands.  It  does  much  credit  to  the 
author,  Mr.  Babington  Macaulay :  the  versification  is  loftily  har- 
monious, and  worthy  of  Milman.     The  ode  opens  thus : — 

'  The  chords,  the  sacred  chords  of  gold. 
Strike,  oh  Muse,  in  measure  bold  ; 
And  frame  a  sparkling  wreath  of  joyous  songs 
For  that  great  God  to  whom  revenge  belongs. 
Who  shall  resist  His  might. 
Who  marshals  for  the  fight 
Earthquake  and  thunder,  hurricane  and  flame  ? 
He  smote  the  haughty  race 
Of  unbelieving  Thrace, 
And  turned  their  rage  to  fear,  their  pride  to  shame. 
He  looked  in  wrath  from  high 
Upon  their  vast  array ; 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
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Tambour,  and  trump,  and  battle-cry, 
And  steeds,  and  turbaned  infantry 
Passed  like  a  dream  aAvay. 
Such  power  defends  the  mansions  of  the  just ; 
But,  like  a  city  without  walls, 
The  grandeur  of  the  mortal  falls' 
Who  glories  in  his  strength,  and  makes  not  God  his  trust. 
The  proud  blasphemers  thought  all  earth  their  own  ; 
They  deemed  that  soon  the  whirlwind  of  their  ire 
Would  sweep  down  tower  and  palace,  dome  and  spire, 
The  Christian  altars  and  the  Augustan  throne. 
And  soon,  they  cried,  shall  Austria  bow 
To  the  dust  her  lofty  brow. 
The  princedoms  of  Almayne 
Shall  wear  the  Phrygian  chain ; 
In  humbler  waves  shall  vassal  Tiber  roll ; 
And  Rome,  a  slave  forlorn, 
Her  laurelled  tresses  shorn, 
Shall  feel  our  iron  in  her  inmost  soul. 
Who  shall  bid  the  torrent  stay  ? 
Who  shall  bar  the  lightning's  way? 
Who  arrest  the  advancing  van 
Of  the  fiery  Ottoman  ? 

As  the  curling  smoke  wreaths  fly 
When  fresh  breezes  clear  the  sky, 
Passed  away  each  swelling  boast 
Of  the  misbelieving  host. 
From  the  Hebrus  rolling  fay 
Came  the  murky  cloud  of  war, 
And  in  shower  and  tempest  dread 
Burst  on  Austria's  fenceless  head. 
But  not  for  vaunt  or  threat 
Didst  Thou,  oh  Lord,  forget 
The  flock  so  dearly  bought,  and  loved  so  well. 
Even  in  the  very  hour 
Of  guilty  pride  and  power 
Full  on  the  circumcised  Thy  vengeance  fell. 
Then  the  fields  were  heaped  with  dead, 
Then  the  streams  with  gore  were  red, 
And  every  bird  of  prey,  and  every  beast 
From  wood  and  cavern  thronged  to  Thy  great  feast. 

What  terror  seized  the  fiends  obscene  of  Nile ! 
How  wildly,  in  his  place  of  doom  beneath, 
Arabia's  lying  prophet  gnashed  his  teeth, 
,  And  cursed  his  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  guile  ! 
When  at  the  bidding  of  Thy  sovereign  might. 

Flew  on  their  destined  path 

Thy  messengers  of  wrath 
Hiding  oa  etorma  and  wrapped  in  4ee]j^^l  m-j^^^  1>m4 
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The  Phthian  mountains  saw 

And  quaked  with  mystic  awe : 
The  proud  Sultana  of  the  Straits  bowed  down 
Her  jewelled  neck  and  her  embattled  crown,  kc. 

Of  the  minor  Italian  poets,  there  is  none  who  has  been  so  for- 
tunate in  his  English  translators  as  Filicaia. 

The  '  Literary  Souvenir'  for  this  year  contains  no  poetical 
pieces  which  would  quite  bear  being  quoted,  after  these  specimens 
— though  we  are  somewhat  tempted  by  the  verses  on  the  death  of 
a  child,  at  p.  113; — but  Mr.  Watts  has  been,  we  think,  more 
fortunate  than  any  of  his  brother  editors  in  his  prose  department. 
There  are  three  tales,  in  particular,  of  no  common  merit,  in  very 
dilFerent  styles :  '  The  Whisperer ;'  *  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver ;' 
and  ^  The  City  of  the  Demons/  This  last  is  an  amplification 
of  a  most  picturesque  legend  in  the  Talmud,  by  a  distinguished 
Hebraist,  Dr.  Maginn  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  but  for 
its  length  we  should  have  had  pleasure  in  quoting  it. 

The  '  Friendship's  Ofiering'  for  1828  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
of  these  productions,  and  yet  it  happens  to  contain  one  compo- 
sition which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  stands  unrivalled 
among  all  the  pocket-books  of  the  year.  This  is  a  funeral  song 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which  must  have  been  written  at  the 
time  of  Her  Royal  Highnesses  lamented  death,  but  which  Mr. 
Southey  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  public.  It 
is  worth  all  the  laureate  odes  of  the  last  century  put  together: 
it  has,  in  parts,  the  lyric  majesty  of  Gray,  in  others,  the  grave 
pathos  of  Wordsworth,  and  throughout  a  charm  of  moral  elo- 
quence such  as  few  writers  of  any  age  or  country  have  been 
able  to  sustain  like  Mr.  Southey  himself. 


*  In  its  summer  pride  arrayed, 
Low  our  Tree  of  Hope  is  laid ! 
Low  it  lies: — in  evil  hour, 
Visiting  the  bridal  bower, 
Death  hath  levelled  root  and  flower. 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade, 
(This  the  end  of  pomp  and  power!) 
Have  the  rites  of  death  been  paid : 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade 
Is  the  Flower  of  Brunswick  laid  ! 

'  Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ! 
Know  ye,  Spirits,  who  is  come, 
By  immitigable  doom 
Summoned  to  the  untimely  tomb  ? 
Late    with  youth  and    splendor 

crown'd, 
jL^tein  beauty- ByemaS^  bkx;)m, 


Late   with    love   and   joyaunce 

blest ; 
Never  more  lamented  guest 
Was  in  Windsor  laid  to  rest. 

'  Henry,  thou  of  saintly  worth, 
Thou,  to  whom  thy  Windsor  gave 
Nativity,  and  name,  and  grave  ; 
Thou  art  in  this  hallowed  earth 
Cradled  for  the  immortal  birth. 
Heavily  upon  his  head 
Ancestral  crimes  were  visited. 
He,  in  spirit  like  a  child. 
Meek  of  heart  and  undefiled. 
Patiently  his  crown  resigned, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  his  heavenly 

mind, 
Blessing,  while  he  kiss'd  the  rod, 
His  RedeemeJT  i^4  his  God. 
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Now  may  he  in  realms  of  bliss 
Greet  a  soul  as  pure  as  his. 

*  Passive  as  that  humble  spirit, 
Lies  his  bold  dethroner  too  ; 
A  dreadful  debt  did  he  inherit 
To  his  injured  lineage  due; 
Ill-starred  prince,  whose  martial 

merit 
His  own  England  long  might  rue ! 
Mournful  was  that  Edward's  fame, 
Won  in  fields  contested  well, 
Wliile  he  sought  his  rightful  claim : 
Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water. 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fell ; 
And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with 

slaughter, 
On  the  day  of  Towcester's  field, 
Gathering,  in  its  guilty  flood. 
The    carnage   and   the    ill-spilt 

blood. 
That    forty  thousand  lives  could 

yield. 
Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poictiers  but  a  pageant  vain, 
And  the  victory  of  Spain 
Seem*d  a  strife  for  pastime  meant, 
And  the  work  of  Agincourt 
Only  like  a  tournament; 
Half  the  blood  which  there  was 

spent 
Had  sufficed  again  to  gain 
Anjou  and  ill-yielded  Maine, 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine ; 
And  Our  Lady's  ancient  towers, 
Maugre  all  the  Valois'  powers. 
Had  a  second  time  been  ours. 
A  gentle  daughter  of  thy  line, 
Edward,  lays  her  dust  with  thine. 

*  Thou,  Elizabeth,  art  here ; 
Thou   to  whom   all  griefs   were 

known; 
Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
In  happier  hour  than  on  the  throne. 
Fatal  daughter,  fatal  mother, 
Raised  to  that  ill-omen  d  station. 
Father,  uncle,  sons,  and  brother, 
Moum'd  in  blood  her  elevation ; 


Woodville,  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 
To  thine  offspring  thou  may'st  say^ 
Early  death  is  happiness ; 
And  favour 'd  in  their  lot  are  they 
Who  are  not  left  to  learn  below  * 
That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe. 
Lightly  let  this  ground  be  prest — 
A  broken  heart  is  here  at  rest. 

*  But  thou,  Seymour,  with  a  greet- 

ing, ^ 
Such  as  sisters  use  at  meeting, 
Joy,  and  Sympathy,  and  Love, 
Wilt  hail  her  in  the  seats  above. 
Like  in  loveliness  were  ye, 
By  a  like  lamented  doom 
Hurried  to  an  early  tomb ! 
While  together,  spirits  blest, 
Here  your  earthly  relics  rest, 
FeUow  angels  shall  ye  be 
In  the  angelic  company. 

*  Henry,  too,  hath  here  his  part ; 
At  the  gentle  Seymour's  side, 
With  his  best -beloved  bride. 
Cold  and  quiet,  here  are  laid 
The  ashes  of  that  fiery  heart. 
Not  with  his  tyrannic  spirit 
Shall  our  Charlotte's  soul  inlierit; 
No,  by  Fisher's  hoary  head. 

By  More,  the  learned  and  the  good. 
By  Katharine's  wrongs,  and  fio- 

leyn's  blood. 
By  the  life  so  basely  shed 
Of  the  pride  of  Norfolk's  line, 
By  the  axe  so  often  red, 
By  the  fire  with  martyrs  fed. 
Hateful  Henry,  not  with  thee 
May  her  happy  spirit  be ! 

'  And  here  lies  one,  whose  tragic 

name 
A  reverential  thought  may  claim ; 
The  murdered  monarch,  whom  the 

grave, 
Revealing  its  long  secret,  gave 
Again  to  sight,  that  we  might  spy 
His  comely  face,  and  waking  eye ; 
There,  thrice  fifty  years,  it  lay. 
Exempt  from  natural  decay, 

Unclosed 
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Unclosed  and  bright,  as  if  to  say, 
A  plague,  of  bloodier,  baser  buth 
Tlian  that  beneath  whose  rage  he 

bled. 
Was  loose  upon  our  guilty  earth  ; — 
Such    awfiil   warning   from    the 

dead 
Was  given  by  that  portentous  eye — 
Then  it  closed  eternally. 

•  Ye,  whose  relics  rest  around, 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ; 
Even  in  your  immortal  spheres. 
What  fresh  yearnings  will  ye  feel 
When  tliis  earthly  guest  appears  ! 
Us  she  leaves  in  grief  and  tears ; 
But  to  you  will  she  reveal 
Tidings  of  old  England's  weal ; 


Of  a  righteous  war  pursued 
Long,  through  evil  and  through  good, 
With  unshaken  fortitude ; 
Of  peace,  in  battle  twice  achieved ; 
Of  her  fiercest  foe  subdued, 
And  Europe  from  the  yoke  relieved, 
Upon  that  Brabantine  plain. 
Such  the  proud,  the  virtuous  story, 
Such  the  great,  the  endless  glory, 
Of  her  father's  splendid  reign, 
He,  who  wore  the  sable  mail, 
Might,  at  this  heroic  tale. 
Wish  himself  on  earth  again. 

*  One  who  reverently,  for  thee. 
Raised  the  strain  of  bridal  verse. 
Flower  of  Brunswick !  mournfully 
Lays  a  garland  on  thy  herse.* 


As  we  can  hardly  flatter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  we 
have  many  very  juvenile  readers,  we  must  hold  ourselves  excused 
from  quoting  any  specimens  of  the  food  for  '  the  young  idea'  pre- 
sented in  the  Christmas  Box.  As  at  children's  balls,  however, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  side-table,  where  mammas  and  aunts 
are  treated  with  grilled  pullets  and  mulled  wines,  while  the  juve- 
nile guests  rejoice  themselves  over  the  more  conspicuous  array  of 
jellies  and  syllabubs,  so  Mr.  Croker  has  found  room  in  his  tiny 
pages  for  a  few  pieces  both  of  prose  and  verse,  which  we  might 
very  safely  offer  to  the  gravest  of  thp  reading  public.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  song  on  the  hero  of  Killykrankie,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  almost  as  popular  as  any 
song  he  ever  wrote  : — 

'  To  the  Lords  of  Convention,  'twas  Clavers  who  spoke, 
Ere  the  king's  crown  go  down,  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke  ; 
So  each  cavalier,  who  loves  honour  and  me, 
Let  him  follow  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come,  saddle  my  horses,  and  call,  up  my  men ; 
Come,  open  the  West -port,  and  let  me  gae  free. 
And  its  room  for  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Dundee  he  is  mounted — he  rides  up  the  street, 
The  bells  are  rung  backwards,  the  drums  they  are  beat ; 
But  the  provost,  douse  man,  said,  *'  Just  e'en  let  him  be. 
The  town  is  weel  quit  of  that  dei'l  of  Dundee." 

Come,  fill  up,  &c. 
As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
Each  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 
But  some  young  plants  of  grace — they  look'd  couthie  and  slee> 
Thinking — Luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  bonnie  Dundee, 
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With  sour-feafured  saints  the  Grass-market  was  pang'd, 
As  if  half  the  west  had  set  tryste  to  be  hang'd  ; 
There  was  spite  in  each  face,  there  was  fear  in  each  e  e, 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  fill  up,  &c* 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spears, 
And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  cavaliers  ; 
But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway  left  free. 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  bonnia  Dundee. 
Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

He  spurr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  high  castle  rock, 
And  to  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke — 
"  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  three  vollies  let  flee. 
For  love  of  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee/' 
Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

The  Gordon  has  ask'd  of  him  whither  he  goes — 
"  Wheresoever  shall  guide  me  the  spirit  of  Montrose  ; 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  have  tidings  of  me. 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  bonuiQ  Dundee.. 
Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

"  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  streams  beyond  Fortli, 
If  there's  lords  in  the  Southland,  there's  chiefs  in  the  North  ; 
There  are  wild  dunnie-wassels,  three  thousand  times  three, 
Will  cry  hoighl  for  the  bonnet  of  bounie  Dundee. 
Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

"  Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  woods,  to  the  rocks, 
Ere  I  own  a  usurper,  PU  couch  wdth  the  fox ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  though  triumphant  ye  be. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  fny  \>Qjxa^t  and  me.** 
Come,  fill  up,  &a 

He  waved  his  proud  arm,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown. 
The  kettle  drums  clash'd,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on. 
Till  on  Ravels ton-craigs  and  on  Clermiston  lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-note  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  fill  up  my  cup,  come,  fill  up  my  can, 
Come,  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  up  my  men ; 
Fling  all  your  gates  open,  and  let  me  gae  free. 
For  'tis  up  with  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee.' 

That  celebrated  wit  and  humourist  of  our  day,  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook,  has  supplied  the  same  juvenile  Souvenir  with  an  effusion 
in  verse,  which,  that  our  quotations  may  end  gaily,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing. 

'  Cautionary  Verses  to  Youth  of  both  Sexes, 
*  My  readers  may  know  that  to  all  the  editions  of  Entick's.Dic- 
tbnary,  commonly  used  in  schools,  there  is  prefixed  "  A  Table  of 
Words  that  Are  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  in  Sound,  but  different  in  Spell- 
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ing  and  Signification."  It  must  be  evident  that  this  tahle  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  early  provocation  to  punning  ;  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  which  vain  art  consists  in  the  use  of  words,  the  sound  and 
sense  of  which  are  at  variance.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  check  any 
disposition  to  punning  in  youth,  which  may  be  fostered  by  this  manual, 
I  have  thrown  together  the  following  adaptation  of  Entick's  hints  to 
young  beginners,  hoping  thereby  to  afford  a  warning,  and  exhibit  a 
deformity  to  be  avoided,  rather  than  an  example  to  be  followed ;  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  caution  children  should  observe  in  using  words 
which  have  more  than  one  meaning. 

*  My  little  dears,  who  learn  to  read,    pray  early  learn  to  shun 
That  very  silly  thing  indeed    which  people  call  a  pun : 
Head  Entick's  Rules,  and  'twill  be  found    how  simple  an  offence 
It  is,  to  make  the  selfsame  sound     afford  a  double  sense. 

For  instance,  ale  may  make  you  ai/,    your  aunt  an  ant  may  kill. 
You  in  a  vale  may  buy  a  veily     and  Bill  may  pay  the  biU. 
Or  if  to  France  your  bark  you  steer,     at  Dover,  it  may  be, 
A  peer  appears  upon  the  pier^     who,  blind,  still  goes  to  sea. 

Thus  one  might  say,  when  to  a  treat    good  friends  accept  our  greeting, 
'Tis  meet  that  men  who  meet  to  eat  should  eat  their  meat  when  meeting. 
Brawn  on  the  board's  no  bore  indeed,    although  from  boar  prepared : 
Nor  can  the  fowl,  on  which  we  feed,    foul  feeding  be  declared. 

Thus  one  ripe  fruit  may  be  a  pear,     and  yet  be  pared  again, 
And  still  be  one,  which  seemeth  rare     until  we  do  explain. 
It  therefore  should  be  all  your  aim    to  speak  with  ample  care ; 
For  who,  however  fond  of  game,     would  choose  to  swallow  hair? 

A  fat  man's  gait  may  make  us  smile,     who  has  no  gate  to  dose ; 
The  farmer  sitting  on  his  stile    no  stylish  person  knows : 
Perfumers  men  of  scents  must  be ;     some  Scilly  men  are  bright ; 
A  brown  man  oft  deep  read  we  see,     a  black  a  wicked  wight. 

Most  wealthy  men  good  manors  have,     however  vulgar  they ; 
And  actors  still  the  harder  slave,     the  oftener  they  play : 
So  poets  can't  the  baize  obtain,     unless  their  tailors  choose  ; 
Wlule  grooms  and  coachmen,  not  in  vain,  each  evening  seek  the  Mews. 

The  dyer,  who  by  dying  lives,     a  dire  life  maintains  ; 
The  glazier,  it  is  known,  receives     his  profits  from  his  panes : 
By  gardeners  thyme  is  tied,  'tis  true,     when  spring  is  in  its  prime ; 
But  time  or  tide  won't  wait  for  you     if  you  are  tied  for  tim£. 

Then  now  you  see,  my  little  dears,     the  way  to  make  a  pun ; 
A  trick  which  you,  through  coming  years,     should  sedulously  shun: 
The  fault  admits  of  no  defence ;     for  wheresoe'er  'tis  found. 
You  sacrifice  the  sound  for  sense;    the  sense  is  never  sounds 

So  let  your  words  and  actions  too    one  single  meaning  prove, 
And,  just  in  all  you  say  or  do,     you'll  gain  esteem  and  love  ; 
In  mirth  and  play  no  harm  you'll  know,     when  duty's  task  is  done  ; 
But  parent?  ne'er  should  let  ye  go  '  uncwnished  for  a  pun,^ 

We 
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We  suppose  there  are  few  who,  having  read  some  of  these  ex- 
tracts, will  refuse  to  join  in  the  question,  Why,  when  there  are  in 
the  country  men  able  and  willing  to  contribute  such  things  to  lite- 
rary pocket-books,  there  is  no  one  production  of  this  class  which 
it  is  possible  to  point  out  as  distinguished  throughout  for  its  lite- 
rary excellence  *?  Are  the  classics  of  our  age  to  continue  to  see 
ftieir  beautiful  fragments  doled  out  year  after  year  in  the  midst  of 
such  miserable  and  mawkish  trash  as  fills  at  least  nineteen  pages 
out  of  every  twenty  in  the  best  of  the  gaudy  duodecimos  now 
before  us  ?  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  there  are  few  good 
painters  among  us,  and  very  few  good  engravers ;  and  it  is  admitted 
,  by  all  but  the  editors  of  the  '  pretty  pocket-books'*  themselves, 
that  there  are  not  many  good 'writers.  Why  should  publishers  of 
eminence  go  on  year  after  year  encouraging  that  busy  mediocrity 
in  letters,  which  even  the  humblest  of  their  brethren  would  blush 
to  patronize  in  the  arts  ?  Why  should  not  some  one  bookseller 
make  the  endeavour  at  least  to  combine  the  efforts  of  a  few  of 
Ae  masters,  and  present  us  with  the  result,  undebased  by  any  ad- 
mixture of  those  vulgar  materials,  of  which  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  fine  prints,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  true  poetry  are 
able  to  carry  off  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  books  they 
load  and  deform — in  spite  of  them  ? 

They  are  running  a  race  that  their  German  brothers  of  the 
trade  have  run  before  them,  and  in  which,  we  beg  leave  to  inform 
them,  more  publishers  have  been  ruined  than  in  almost  any  other 
literary  speculation  of  modern  times.  Success  under  the  present 
system  depends  on  the  merest  chances — coming  out  a  week  or 
two  sooner  than  a  rival — at  best,  the  luck  of  procuring  leave  to 
engrave  some  particular  picture,  or  a  few  scraps  from  the  port- 
folios of  men  of  letters,  who  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  works  . 
in  which  these  are  to  be  all  but  buried.  These  pocket-books  are, 
in  fact,  ornamented  annual  magazines.  Why  should  not  the  his- 
tory of  the  monthly  magazines  afford  sound  hints  as  to  the  proper 
—we  mean,  of  course,  the  ultimately  profitable  method  of  getting 
them  up  ? 

There  is  nothing  so  serviceable  to  the  public  as  competition ; 
but  why  should  all  the  coaches  take  the  very  same  road,  when  there 
are  twenty  that  might  conduct  with  equal  certainty,  and  not  very 
dissimilar  speed,  to  the  wished-for  goal  ? 

Why  should  not  different  publishers  choose  different  depart- 
ments, both  of  art  and  literature  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  an 
ornamented  annual  magazine  of  antiquities;  another  of  natural 
history ;  a  third  of  poetry ;  a  fourth  of  biography ;  a  fifth,  perhaps, 

•  One  of  these  gentlemen  has  given  us,  by  way  of  *  embellishment,'  fac-similes  of 
the  autographs  of^  we  think,  MVr/y  Hving  English  poets.  O  fortunati  nimium,  sua  si 
bon»  norinty  Jngiitoktt 
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of  romance ;  and  why,  above  all  things,  should  we  not  have  one 
in  which  the  writing  should  refer  stridtly  to  the  fine  arts  of  this, 
country  ? 

We  scatter  these  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them, 
at  least,  may  be  taken  up  and  acted  on. 

At  present,  the  best  literary  pocket-book  is  like  a  room  in 
Somerset-house,  containing  here  and  there  a  fine  picture,  but 
covered  in  the  main  with  daubs.  It  is  very  well  to  walk  through 
the  exhibition ;  but  who  would  wish  to  give  house-room  to  half 
the  things  he  sees  there,  even  if  he  could  have  them  for  nothing  ? 


Art.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay.  By  the  late  Reginald 
Heber,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vols.  4to.  London. 

#^F  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  England,  India  is,  we  think, 
^^  the  most  important;  assuredly,  it  is  the  most  interesting. 
A  body  of  our  countrymen  are  employed  there,  whose  zeal, 
talents,  and  accomplishments  are  beyond  praise — a  set  of  func* 
tionaries,  civil  and  military,  whose  general  deserts  have  not  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  any  independent  state,  ancient  or 
modem ;  while,  to  seek  for  any  parallel  example  in  colonial 
annals,  would,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  be  vain  and  ridiculous. 
Literature  of  various  kinds  is  widely  and  profoundly  cultivated 
among  a  large  portion  of  these  meritorious  officers,  during  their 
stay  in  the  East ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  every  year  returning 
to  spend  the  afternoon  of  life,  in  well-earned  competence  and 
leisure,  in  their  own  country.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  reflect,  without  some  wonder,  that  the  Eng- 
lish library  is  to  this  hour  extremely  poor  in  the  department  of 
books  descriptive  of  the  actual  appearances  of  men  and  things  in 
India ;  of  the  scenery  of  regions  where  almost  every  element  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  has  been  scattered  with  the 
broadest  lavishness  of  nature's  bounty ;  of  cities,  on  the  mere 
face  of  which  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  human  histo- 
ries is  written,  through  all  its  changes,  in  characters  that  he 
who  runs  may  read — where  the  monuments  of  Hindoo,  Moslem, 
and  English  art  and  magnificence  may  be  contemplated  side  by. 
side;  of  manners,  amongst  which  almost  every  possible  shape 
and  shade  of  human  civilization  finds  its  representative ;  where 
we  may  trace  our  species,  step  by  step,  as  in  one  living  pano- 
rama, from  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarian  and  pagan  darkness, 
up  to  the  highest  refinements  of  European  society,  and  the  open 
day-light  of  protestant  Christianity. 
This  poverty,  where  so  muph  wealth  might  hayf  l^eeQ  expected, 
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is,  nevertheless,  easy  enough  to  account  for.  The  great  majority  of 
our  Anglo-Indian  adventurers  leave  their  native  land  very  early  in 
life^and  become  accustomed  to  Indian  scenery  and  manners  before 
the  mind  is  sufficiently  opened  and  calmed  for  considering  them 
duly.  Ere  such  men  begin  to  think  of  describing  India,  they 
have  lost  the  European  eyes  on  which  its  picturesque  features 
stamp  the  most  vivid  impression.  When  thejr  set  about  the 
work,  they  do  pretty  much  as  natives  of  the  region  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do — that  is,  in  writing  for  people  at  home,  they  omit, 
as  too  obvious  and  familiar  to  be  worthy  of  special  notice, 
exactly  those  circumstances  which,  if  they  could  place  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  their  readers,  they  would  find  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  dwell  upon.  They  give  us  the  picture,  without  its  fore- 
ground— ^the  scholia,  without  the  text.  The  literary  sin  that  most 
easily  besets  them  is  that  capital  error  of  taking  for  granted; 
and  how  fatal  that  error  is,  even  where  materials  are  most 
copious,  and  talents  not  unworthy  of  such  materials  employed  on 
them,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  reads  Pandurang  Hari  and 
the  Zenana, — novels  which,  but  for  this  radical  defect,  might  have 
been  almost  as  interesting  and  popular  as  Hajji  Baba. 

When  men  of  riper  years  and  experience  repair  to  these  regions, 
they  go  in  the  discharge  of  important  functions,  which  conoimonly 
confine  the  field  of  personal  observation  to  narrow  limits,  and 
which  always  engross  so  much  time,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  abstain  from  supererogatory  labour  of  any  sort.  Those 
who  under  such  circumstances  have  been  led  by  extraordinary 
elasticity  of  mind  to  steal  time  for  general  literature  from  the  hours 
of  needful  repose,  have,  in  most  instances,  paid  dearly  for  their 
generous  zeal.  Very  few  of  those  distinguished  victims,  however, 
have  bestowed  any  considerable  portion  of  their  energies  on  the  par- 
ticular department  which  we  have  been  alluding  to.  The  history 
and  antiquities  of  Indian  mythology,  legislation,  and  philosophy 
have  appeared  worthier  of  such  high-aimed  ambition ;  and  he 
who  once  plunges  fairly  intq  that  mare  magnum  of  romantic 
mystery,  is  little  likely  to  revisit,  with  all  his  vigour  about  him,  the 
clearer,  and,  perhaps,  with  all  reverence  be  it  said,  the  more 
useful  stream  of  week-day  observation  and  living  custom.  It 
would  be  below  the  dignity  of  these  learned  moonshees  and  pun- 
dits to  quit  their  Sanscrit  and  Persic  lore,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  ignorant  occidentals  in  regard  to  the  actual  cities 
and  manners  of  Eastern  men. 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  another  kind,  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  overlook.  The  intercourse  which  takes  place  between 
distinguished  English  functionaries  in  the  military  and  civil  service 
^f  the  Coippan^  and  the  u|>per  tlasses  of  ^^  uative^)  is  ^\vi  \SL>5&t 
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be  accompanied,  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  ^tfa  many  feelingi  of 
jealousy.  It  seldom  wears  even  the  slightest  appearance  ot  famib- 
arity,  except  in  the  chief  seats  of  government;  and  there,  at 
might  be  supposed,  the  natives  are  rarely  to  be  seen  now-i^ajfs 
in  their  pure  and  unmixed  condition,  either  as  to  real  character 
or  as  to  external  manners.  Exceptions  of  course  there  are  to 
diis  rule,  as  to  most  others ;  but  we  believe  they  are  very  rare. 
Of  recent  years.  Sir  John  Malcolm  furnishes  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable instance ; — ^but  they  who  read  Bishop  Heber's  account 
of  Sir  John's  personal  qualifications  will  be  little  disposed  to 
draw  any  general  inference  from  such  an  example. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  only  two  English  gentlemen  have 
as  yet  travelled  in  India  completely  as  volunteers — ^Lord  Vatentia, 
and  a  young  man  of  fortune,  whom  Bishop  Heber  met  with  at 
Delhi ;  and  who  is  still,  we  believe,  in  the  east.  Perhaps,  were 
more  to  follow  the  example,  the  results  might  be  less  satisfactory 
than  one  would  at  first  imagine.  Orientab  have  no  notion  of 
people  performing  great  and  laborious  journeys  from  motives  of 
mere  curiosity ;  and  we  gather,  that  when  such  travellers  do  ap* 
pear  in  India,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  received  with  at  least  as 
much  suspicion  as  any  avowed  instruments  of  the  government. 

Considering  the  lamented  prelate  whose  journals  are  now 
before  us  merely  as  a  traveller,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  carried 
to  India  habits  and  accomplishments,  and  to  have  traversed  her 
territories  under  circumstances,  more  advantageous  than  any 
other  individual,  the  results  of  whose  personal  observation  have 
as  yet  been  made  public.  He  possessed  the  eye  of  a  painter 
'and  the  pen  of  a  poet ;  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe,  both  ancient  and  modem;  great  natural 
shrewdness  and  sagacity ;  and  a  temper  as  amiable  and  candid 
as  ever  accompanied  and  adorned  the  energies  of  a  fine  genius* 
He  had  travelled  extensively  in  his  earlier  life,  and  acquired,  in 
ihe  provinces  of  Russia  and  Turkey  especially,  a  stock  of  prac* 
tical  knowledge,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
him  in  his  Indian  peregrinations.  His  views  were,  on  all  import- 
ant subjects,  those  of  one  who  had  seen  and  read  much,  and 
thought  more — ^liberal,  expansive,  worthy  of  a  philosopher  and 
a  statesman.  In  the  maturity  of  manhood  he  retained  for  lite- 
rature and  science  the  ardent  zeal  of  his  honoured  youth.  The 
cold  lesson,  nil  admirari,  had  never  been  able  to  take  hold  on 
his  generous  spirit.  Religion  was  the  presiding  influence  ;  but 
his  religion  graced  as  well  as  heightened  his  admirable  faculties ; 
it  employed  and  ennobled  them  all. 

The  character  in  which  he  travelled  gave  him  very  great  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  observation.  His  high  rank  claimed 

respect, 
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respect,  and  yet  it  was  of  a  kind  that  could  inspire  no  feelings 
of  personal  jealousy  or  distrust ;  this  the  event  proved,  whatever 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  softness  and  grace  of  his' 
manners  ;  a  natural  kindliness  that  made  itself  felt  in  every  Ipok^ 
gesture,  and  tone ;  and  an  habitual  elegance,  with  which  not  one. 
shade  of  pride,  haughtiness,  or  vanity  ever  mingled — these,  in-; 
deed,  were  qualities  which  must  have  gone  far  to  smooth  the 
paths  before  him,  in  whatever  official  character  he  had  appeared.- 
As  it  was,  they  inspired  everywhere  both  love  and  reverence  for 
the  representative  of  our  church.  Many  will  hear  with  surprise, 
'  none,  we  think,  without  pleasure,  that  his  sacred  office,,  where 
it  was  properly  explained,  even  in  the  remotest  provinces,  re- 
ceived many  touching  acknowledgments.  There  was  no  bigotry 
about  him,  to  check  the  influence  of  his  devout  zeal.  In  quitting 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Hindoo  superstition,  we  find  him 
concluding  his  lamentation  over  the  darkness  of  the  atmosphere 
with  an  avowal  of  his  hope  and  belief  that  '  God,  nevertheless, 
may  have  much  people  in  this  city.'  And  who  will  not  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  this  wise  and  charitable  spirit  met  with  its 
reward  ;'^that  learned  doctors,  both  Moslem  and  Brahmins,^--^ 
men  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  vehement  harangues  of 
half-educated  zealots,  however  sincere  and  excellent, — were  eager 
to  hear  a  mild  and  accomplished  scholar  reason  of  life,  death,  and 
&e  judgment  to  come  ;  and  that  the  poor  peasantry  often  flocked 
to  him,  as  he  passed  on  his  way,  to  beg,  not  for  medicines  only, 
but  for  the  prayers  of  the  holy  stranger. 

For  the  unwearied  assiduity  with  which  the  bishop  discharged 
all  professional  duties  in  his  immense  diocese,  and  cultivated 
every  branch  of  strictly  professional  knowledge,  we  may  refer  to 
&e  brief  sketch  of  his  life  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  journal.*  The  correspondence  included  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us  will  illustrate  and  complete  that  part  of  his  history.  By 
the  favour  of  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends  and 
companions  +,  we  were  permitted  to  enrich  the  Article  to  which 
we  have  alluded  with  some  specimens  of  his  letters  written  in 
India,  which  gave,  we  believe,  unmixed  delight  to  all  our  readers ; 
and  from  these  alone  it  might  be  gathered,  that  the  mere  literary 
activity  of  the  bishop,  while  in  India,  would  have  been  something 
remarkable,  even  had  his  professional  avocations  been  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  they  really  amounted  to.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  work  will,  however,  strengthen  that  impression  far 
beyond  what  any  person,  but  one,  could  possibly  have  antici- 
pated at  the  time  when  our  paper  made  its  appearance.     The 
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Journal^  M'hich  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  would 
of  itself  appear  more  than  sufficient  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
time  that  Ueber  spent  in  his  diocese.  It  was  not  written  with 
any  view  of  immediate  publication,  if,  indeed,  the  bishop  con- 
templated publishing  it  at  all.  It  forms,  nevertheless,  a  mooii- 
ment  of  talent,  sufficient,  singly  and  alone,  to  establish  its  author 
in  a  very  high  rank  of  English  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  der 
lightful  books  in  the  language  ;  and  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  com- 
mand popularity,  as  extensive  and  as  lasting  as  any  book  of  traveb 
that  has  been  printed  in  our  time.  Certainly,  no  work  of  its  class 
that  has  appeared  since  Dr.  Clarke*s  can  be  compared  to  it  for 
variety  of  mteresting  matter,  still  less  for  elegance  of  execution^ 
The  style,  throughout  easy,  graceful,  and  nervous,  carries  with  it 
a  charm  of  freshness  and  originality,  not  surpassed  in  any  per- 
sonal memoirs  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  secret  is,  that 
we  have  before  us  a  noble  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  pouring 
itself  out  with  openness  and  candour,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
most  tender  affection — for  the  journal  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Heber« 
In  his  description  of  India,  one  of  the  most  loveablc  of  men  has 
unconsciously  given  us  also  a  full-length  portrait  of  himself. 

The  bishop,  luckily  for  his  English  readers — (for  even  a  Heber 
might  have  written  about  India  in  a  style  less  adapted  for  them, 
had  he  deferred  the  task) — seems  to  have  begun  this  work  the  veiy 
day  that  he  entered  the  Hooghly :  he  landed  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  at  a  small  village,  one,  he  was  told,  that  had  been  but 
rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  where  he  was  conducted  to  a  temple 
of  Mahadeo : — 

*  The  greenhouse-Uke  smell  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  us,  the  exotic  appearance  of  the  plants  and  of  the 
people,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  dark^  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
the  exuberant  and  neglected  vigour  of  the  soil,  teeming  with  life  and 
food,  neglected,  as  it  were,  out  of  pure  abundance,  would  have  been 
striking  under  any  circumstances  :  they  were  still  more  so  to  persons 
just  landed  from  a  three  montlis*  voyage ;  and  to  me,  when  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  the  objects  which  have  brought  me  out  to 
India,  the  amiable  manners  and  countenances  of  the  people,  contrasted 
with  the  symbols  of  their  foolish  and  polluted  idolatry  now  first  before 
me,  impressed  me  with  a  very  solemn  and  earnest  \y\sh.  that  I  might  in 
seme  degree,  however  small,  be  enabled  to  conduce  to  the  spiritual 
advantage  of  creatures  so  gocdly,  so  gentle,  and  now  so  misled  and 
blinded.  "  Angeli  forent,  si  cssent  Christiani!"  As  the  sun  went 
down,  many  monstrous  bats,  bigger  than  the  largest  crows  I  have 
seen,  and  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  indented  wings, 
unloosed  their  hold  from  the  palm-trees,  and  sailed  slowly  around  us. 
They  might  have  been  supposed  the  guardian  genii  of  the  pagoda/ — 
vol.  i.,  pp.  13, 14# 
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The  bishop's  first  impressions  concerning  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  natives  themselves,  must  be  exceedingly  interesting : 

*  Two  observations  struck  me  forcibly ;  first,  that  the  deep  bronze 
tint  is  more  naturally  agreeable  to  the  human  eye  than  the  fair  skins 
of  Europe,  since  we  are  not  displeased  with  it  even  in  the  first  in- 
stance, while  it  is  well  knowni  that  to  them  a  fair  complexion  gives  the 
idea  of  ill  health,  and  of  that  sort  of  deformity  which  in  our  eyes 
belongs  to  an  Albino.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  a  negro  which 
requires  long  habit  to  reconcile  the  eye  to  him ;  but  for  this  the  fea- 
tures and  the  hair,  far  more  than  the  colour,  are  answerable.  The 
second  observation  was,  how  entirely  the  idea  of  indelicacy,  which 
Would  naturally  belong  to  such  figures  as  those  now  aroimd  us  if  they 
were  white,  is  prevented  by  their  being  of  a  different  colour  from  our- 
selves. So  much  are  we  children  of  association  and  habit,  and  so  in- 
stinctively and  immediately  do  our  feelings  adapt  themselves  to  a  total 
change  of  circumstances ;  it  is  the  partial  and  inconsistent  change  only 
which  affects  us.* — pp.  3,  4. 

*  The  great  difference  in  colour  between  different  natives  struck  me 
inuch :  of  the  crowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  some  were  black 
as  negroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured,  and  others  little  darker 
than  the  Tunisines  whom  I  have  seen  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the 
principal  of  Bishop's  College,  who,  with  Mr.  Corrie,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains in  the  Company's  service,  had  come  down  to  meet  me,  and  who 
has  seen  more  of  India  than  most  men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  account 
for  this  difference,  which  is  general  throughout  the  country,  and  every- 
where striking.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  exposure,  since 
this  variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  the  fishermen  who  are  naked  all  alike. 
Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high-caste  Brahmins  are  some- 
times black,  while  Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  an  accidental  difference,  hke  that  of  light  and  dark  com- 
plexions in  Europe,  though  where  so  much  of  the  body  is  exposed  to 
sight,  it  becomes  more  strilcing  here  than  in  our  own  country.* — 
pp.  7,  8. 

*  Most  of  the  Hindoo  idols  are  of  clay,  and  very  much  resemble  in 
composition,  colouring,  and  execution,  though  of  course  not  in  form, 
the  more  paltry  sort  of  images  which  are  Carried  about  in  England 
for  sale  by  the  Lago  di  Como  people.  At  certain  times  of  the  yeat, 
great  numbers  of  these  are  in  fact  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Cal- 
cutta in  the  same  manner,  on  men's  heads.  This  is  before  they  have 
been  consecrated,  which  takes  place  on  their  being  solemnly  washed 
in  the  Ganges  by  a  Brahmin  Pundit.  Till  this  happens,  they  possess 
no  sacred  character,  and  are  frequently  given  as  toys  to  children, 
and  used  as  ornaments  of  rooms,  which  when  hallowed  they  could 
not  be,  without  giving  great  offence  to  every  Hindoo  who  saw  them 
thus  employed.  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  most  of  the 
male  deities  are  represented  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  like  the  natives 
of  the  coimtry,  the  females  are  usually  no  less  red  and  white  than 
our  porcelain  beauties,  as  exhibited  in  EngVand.    "BuN.  \X  Sa  ^'^^'e^ 
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frr/m  the  expref  <y>T:s  g€  E»<t  of  tie  loEans  tkncaehfs,  from  Ae 
fclrle  of  il:*:r  zr^^izorr  poetrr-  ac-d  o:":ier  circm^stancw^  diaft  Acjr 
fr^L»iid^r  £airr.er5  is  a  tan  of  }:*a"::r.  az-d  a  iroc:  of  xaoble  bkxid.  Tbey 
^  i»t  I^  to  1«  cilled  black,  and  iho-nxl  the  Abyssinums,  wlio  are 
s/>2i«tzref  cjti  whh  in  the  cocnrnr,  are  Terr  li::le  darker  tiiaa  lluj 
tl€m«^lTe9  are,  their  je<>book3  &re  r^Z  of  taunts  on  tbe  cbaicod 
cccplexiOL.  cf  the  "  Hubshee.'*  Much  of  this  ha^  probdUj  ariwil 
from  their  LirrjLZ  ^<een  so  long  nbjecied  to  the  Moguls,  and  odm 
coijq'ierors  ori^^inaily  frofn  more  Dcnhem  ciir::a:es,  and  who  contmned 
to  ke^p  Tip  the  comjarative  fairness  o:  iheir  stock  by  fneqnent  impor* 
tatioQ  of  northern  beauties.  India,  loo^  has  been  always,  and  long 
Y^{.jTt  the  Europeans  came  tiier,  a  faroziriie  theatre  for  adrentmeri 
from  Persia,  Greece,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and  Arabia,  all  white  men, 
arii  ali  in  their  rim  pwsessing  the  in  selves  of  wealth  and  power. 
The^e  circum^^tances  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fiir 
com^Lexion  fashion^. le.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe  how 
nrely  ali  the*e  cla.*ses  of  men  in  a  few  generadons,  even  without 
any  intermarriage  with  the  Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  oiive  tint,  little 
Itis  dark  than  a  negro,  which  seems  natural  to  the  climate.  The 
Port'ijriese  natives  form  unions  among  themselves  alone,  or  if  they  can, 
with  Europeans.  Yet  the  Portuguese  have,  during  a  three  hundred 
years'  residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Carres.  Surely  this 
goes  far  to  disprove  the  assertion,  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  cH« 
mate  alone  is  :n.^u£cient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
negro  and  the  European.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  negro  are  other  pecn- 
liarities  which  the  Indian  has  not,  and  to  which  the  Portuguese  cok>ni8t 
shows  no  symptom  of  approximation,  and  which  undoubtedly  do  not 
appear  to  follow  so  naturally  from  the  climate  as  that  swarthiness  of 
complexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and  the 
European.  But  if  heat  produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of 
climate  may  produce  other  and  additional  changes,  and  when  such 
peculiarities  have  three  or  four  thousand  years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not 
easy  to  f.x  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am  inclined,  after  all,  to  sus^ 
pect  that  our  Eurr>pean  vanity  leads  us  astray  in  supposing  that  onr 
own  is  the  primitive  complexion,  which  I  should  rather  suppose  was 
that  of  the  Indian,  half  way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  instinct  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race.  A  colder  climate,  and  a  constant  use  of  clothes,  may  have 
blanched  the  skin  as  effectually  as  a  burning  sun  and  nakedness  may 
have  tanned  it;  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this  hypothesis  by  observing 
that  of  animals  the  natural  colours  are  generally  dusky  and  uniform, 
while  whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint  almost  invariably  follow  domes- 
tication, shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mixed  and  unnatural  diet. 
Thus  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
and  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have 
deteriorated  the  Hindoo  into  a  negro,  opposite  causes  may  have  changed 
him  into  the  progressively  lighter  tints  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian^ 
the  Turk,  the  Russian,  and  the  Englishman.'— p.  5d — 55. 

The 
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The  bishop's  description  of  Calcutta  and  the  neighbouring 
country  is  highly  entertaining ;  but  on  this  we  do  not  purpose 
to  dwell,  being  more  attracted  by  his  sketches  of  things  *  native, 
and  to  the  manner  born;'  we  must,  however,  make  room  for 
his  introduction  to  the  durbar  or  native  levee  of  the  Governor- 
general — ' 

'  which  all  the  principal  native  residents  in  Calcutta  were  expected  to 
attend,  as  well  as  the  vakeels  from  several  Indian  princes. — I  found, 
(says  he,)  on  my  arrival  the  levee  had  begun,  and  that  Lord  Amherst, 
attended  by  his  aides-du-camp  and  Persian  secretary,  had  already 
walked  down  one  side,  where  the  persons  of  most  rank,  and  who  were 
to  receive  '*  khel&ts,"  or  honorary  dresses,  were  stationed.  I  there- 
fore missed  this  ceremony,  but  joined  him  and  walked  round  those  to 
whom  he  had  not  yet  spoken,  comprising  some  persons  of  considerable 
rank  and  wealth,  and  some  learned  men,  travellers  from  difiFerent  east- 
ern countries,  who  each  in  turn  addressed  his  compliments,  or  peti- 
tions, or  complaints  to  the  governor.  There  were  several  whom  we 
thus  passed  who  spoke  English  not  only  fluently  but  gracefully. 
Among  these  were  Baboo  Ramchunder  Roy  and  his  four  brotjiers,  all 
fine,  tall,  stout  young  men,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  about  to  build  one  of 
Mr.  Shakespear's  rope-bridges  over  the  Caramnasa.* 

*  After  Lord  Amherst  had  completed  the  circle,  he  stood  on  the 
lower  step  of  the  throne,  and  the  visitors  advanced  one  by  one  to  take 
leave.  First  came  a  young  raja  of  the  Rajapootana  district,  who  had 
received  that  day  the  investiture  of  his  father's  territories,  in  a  splendid 
brocade  khel^t  and  turban ;  he  was  a  little,  pale,  shy-looking  boy,  of 
twelve  years  old.  Lord  Amherst,  in  addition  to  these  splendid 
robes,  placed  a  large  diamond  aigrette  in  his  turban,  Ided  a  string  of 
valuable  pearls  round  his  neck,  then  gave  him  a  small  silver  bottle  of 
attar  of  roses,  and  a  lump  of  pawn,  or  betel,  vnrapped  up  in  a  plantain 
.  leaf.  Next  came  forwards  the  "  vakeel,'*  or  envoy  of  the  Maharaja 
Scindeah,  also  a  boy,  not  above  sixteen,  but  smart,  self-possessed,  and 
dandy-looking.  His  khel&t  and  presents  were  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
less  splendid  than  those  of  his  precursor.  Then  followed  Oude,  Nag- 
poor,  Nepaul,  all  represented  by  their  vakeels,  and  each  in  turn  ho- 
noiired  by  similar,  though  less  splendid,  marks  of  attention.     The  next 

was  a  Persian  kh^n,  a  fine  military-looking  man,  rather  corpulent,  and 

^  ..11 

*  Of  these  curious  bridges,  the  bishop  elsewhere  says,  *  Their  principle  diflfers  from 
that  of  chain-bridges,  in  the  centre  being  a  little  elevated,  and  in  their  needing  no  abut- 
ments.    It  is  in  fiict  an  application  of  a  ship's  standing  rigging  to  a  new  purpose,  and  it 
is  not  even  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  foundation  at  all,  as  the  whole  may  be 
made  to  rest  on  flat  timbers,  and,  with  the  complete  apparatus  of  cordage,  iron^  and 
bamboos,  may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  set  up  again  in  a  few  hours,  and  removed  from 
place  to  place  by  the  aid  of  a  few  camels  and  elephants.     One  of  these  over  a  torrent 
near  Benares,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  span,  stood  a  severe  test  during  last  year's 
inundation,  when,  if  ever,  the  cordage  might  have'been  expected  to  su£fer  from  the  rain, 
md  when  a  vast  crowd  of  neighbouring  villagers  took  refuge  on  it  as  the  only  safe  place 
IB  the  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  object  which  continued  to  bold  itself 
^ve  the  water/— p*  65. 
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of  a  complexion  not  differing  from  that  of  a  Turk,  or  other  southern 
Europeans,  Avith  a  magnificent  black  beard,  and  a  very  pleasing  and 
animated  address.  A  vakeel  from  Sind  succeeded,  with  a  high  red 
cap,  and  was  followed  by  an  Arab,  handsomely  dressed,  and  as  &ir 
nearly,  though  not  so  good-looking  as  the  Persian.  These  were  all 
distinguished,  and  received  each  some  mark  of  favour.  Those  who 
followed  had  only  a  little  attar  poured  on  their  handkerchief,  and  some 
pawn.  On  the  whole  it  was  an  interesting  and  striking  sight,  though 
less  magnificent  than  I  had  expected,  and  less  so  I  think  than  the 
levee  of  an  European  monarch.  The  sameness  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  dresses  (white  muslin)  was  not  sufficiently  relieved  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  few  khel&ts ;  and  even  these,  which  were  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  were  in  a  great  measure  eclipsed  by  the  scarlet  and  blue 
uniforms,  gold  lace,  and  feathers,  of  the  English.  One  of  the  most 
striking  figures  was  the  governor-general's  native  aid-du-camp,  a 
tall,  strong-built,  and  remarkably  handsome  man,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  of  a  countenance  at  once  kind  and  bold.  His  dress  was  a 
very  rich  hussar  uniform,  and  he  advanced  last  of  the  circle,  with  the 
usual  military  salute ;  then,  instead  of  the  offering  of  money  which 
each  of  the  rest  made,  he  bared  a  small  part  of  the  blade  of  his  sabre, 
and  held  it  out  to  the  governor.  The  attar  he  received,  not  on  his 
handkerchief,  but  on  his  white  cotton  gloves.  I  had  on  former  occa- 
sions noticed  this  soldier  from  his  height,  striking  appearance,  and  rich 
uniform.  He  is  a  very  respectable  man,  and  reckoned  a  good  officer.' 

We  find  the  following  entry  under  date  April  21 : — 

*  I  entered  into  my  forty-second  year.  God  grant  that  my  future 
years  may  be  as  happy,  if  he  sees  good !  and  better,  far  better  spent 
than  those  which  are  gone  by !  This  day  I  christened  my  dear  little 
Harriet.  God  bless  and  prosper  her  with  all  earthly  and  heavenly 
blessings !  We  had  afterw^ards  a  great  dinner  and  evening  party,  i^ 
which  were  present  the  governor  and  Lady  Amherst,  and  nearly  all  our 
acquaintance  in  Calcutta.  To  the  latter  I  also  asked  several  of  the 
wealthy  natives,  who  were  much  pleased  with  the  attention,  being,  in 
fact,  one  which  no  European  of  high  station  in  Calcutta  had  previously 
paid  to  any  of  them.  Hurree  Mohun  Thakoor  observing  **  What  an 
increased  interest  the  presence  of  females  gave  to  our  parties,''  I  re- 
minded him  that  the  introduction  of  women  into  society  was  an  ancient 
Hindoo  custom,  and  only  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  Mus- 
sulman conquest.  He  assented  with  a  laugh,  adding,  however,  "  It 
is  too  late  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  old  custom  now."  Rhadacant 
Deb,  who  overheard  us,  observed  more  seriously,  **  It  is  very  true  that 
we  did  not  use  to  shut  up  our  women  till  the  times  of  the  Mussulmans. 
But  before  we  could  give  them  the  same  liberty  as  the  Europeans, 
they  must  be  better  educated."  I  introduced  these  Baboos  to  the 
chief- justice,  which  pleased  them  much,  though,  perhaps,  they  were 
still  better  pleased  with  my  wife  herself  presenting  them  pawn,  rose- 
y\^iQTy  and  attar  of  rpses  before  they  went,  after  the  native  custom.' 

It 
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It  was  on  the  I5th  of  the  following  June  that  the  bishop  left  Cal- 
cutta for  his  long  and  arduous  visitation  of  the  Upper  Provinces. 
He  was  now  separated  from  his  family,  and  felt  sorely  the  loss  of 
that '  atmosphere  of  home/  as  he  beautifully  calls  it,  which  he  had 
hitherto  carried  about  with  him.  The  course  and  objects  of  the 
journey  have  been  already  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  these  pages  ;* 
so  that  our  extracts  will  be  intelligible  to  all  our  readers.  For 
many  months,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  bishop  and  his  com- 
panions travelled  chiefly  by  water — merely  landing  when  any  duty 
was  to  be  performed^  or  any  object  of  special  interest  solicited 
their  attention. 

*  June  16. — ^A  Bengalee  boat  is  the  simplest  and  rudest  of  all  possi- 
ble structures.     It  is  decked  over,  throughout  its  whole  length,  with 
bamboo ;  and  on  this  is  erected  a  low  light  fabric  of  bamboo  and  straw, 
exactly  like  a  small  cottage  without  a  chimney.    This  is  the  cabin,  bag- 
gage-room, &c. ;  here  the  passengers  sit  and  sleep,  and  here,  if  it  be 
intended  for  a  cooking-boat,  are  one  or  two  small  ranges  of  brick- work, 
like  English  hot-hearths,  but  not  rising  more  than  a  few  inches  above 
the  deck,  with  small,  round,  sugar-loaf  holes,  like  those  in  a  lime-kiln, 
adapted  for  dressing  victuals  with  charcoal.     As  the  roof  of  this  apart- 
ment is  by  far  too  fragile  for  men  to  stand  or  sit  on,  and  as  the  apart- 
ment itself  takes  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  vessel,  upright  bamboos 
are  fixed  by  its  side,  which  support  a  kind  of  grating  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, immediately  above  the  roof,  on  which,  at  the  height  probably  of 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  boatmen  sit  or 
stand  to  work  the  vessel.     They  have,  for  oars,  long  bamboos,  with 
circular  boards  at  the  end,  a  longer  one  of  the  same  sort  to  steer  with, 
a  long  rough  bamboo  for  a  mast,  and  one,  or  sometimes  two  sails,  of  a 
square  form,  (or  rather  broader  above  than  below,)  of  very  coarse  and 
flunsy  canvass.     Nothing  can  seem  more  clumsy  or  dangerous  than 
these  boats.     Dangerous  I  believe  they  are,  but  with  a  fair  wind  they 
sail  over  the  water  merrily.     The  breeze  this  morning  earned  us  along 
at  a  good  rate,  yet  our  English-rigged  brig  could  do  no  more  than  keep 
up  with  the  cooking-boat.' — ^p.  84. 

The  bishop's  amiable  disposition  led  him,  in  his  progress,  to 
pay  whatever  attentions  lay  in  his  power  to  those  dethroned 
princes,  whose  melancholy  remains  of  pomp  and  grandeur  are 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  that  any  Indian  traveller  can 
meet  with.  A  mere  accident,  however,  (having  landed  to  see  a 
pagoda,)  was  the  means  of  his  first  introduction  to  one  of  these 
personages.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  at  Sibnibashi — the 
Sibnibas  of  Rennell  (who  has,  however,  placed  it  on  the  wrong 
bank  of  the  river,) — that  a  priest  of  Rama,  having  been  put  into 
good  humour  by  a  handsome  fee,  for  showing  his  temple,  asked 
the  bishop  if  he  would  like  to  see  the  Rajah's  palace  also. 
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*  On  my  assenting,  they  led  us  to  a  really  noble  gothic  gaterpay, 
overgrown  with  beautiful  broad-leaved  ivy,  but  in  good  preservation, 
and  decidedly  handsomer,  though  in  pretty  much  the  same  style,  with 
the  "  Holy  Gate ''  of  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  Within  this,  which  had 
apparently  been  the  entrance  into  the  city,  extended  a  broken  bnt  still 
stately  avenue  of  tall  trees,  and  on  either  side  a  wilderness  of  ruined 
buildings,  overgrown  with  trees  and  brush-wood,  which  reminded 
Stowe  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and  me  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
of  Caffa.  I  asked  who  had  destroyed  the  place,  and  was  told  Seraiah 
Dowla,  an  answer  which  (as  it  was  evidently  a  Hindoo  ruin)  fortu- 
nately suggested  to  me  the  name  of  the  Raja  Kissen  Ghund.  On 
asking  whether  this  had  been  his  residence,  one  of  the  peasants 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  adding  that  the  raja's  grand-children 
yet  lived  hard  by.  By  this  I  supposed  he  meant  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  since  nothing  here  promised  shelter  to  any  beings  but 
wild  beasts,  and  as  I  went  along  I  could  not  help  looking  carefully 
before  me,  and  thinking  of  Thalaba  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon ; 

"  Cautiously  he  trode  and  felt 
The  dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow ;   .  .   . 
The  adder,  at  the  noise  alarmed, 
Launched  at  the  intruding  stafiF  her  arrowy  tongue." 

Our  guide  meantime  turned  short  to  the  right,  and  led  us  into  what 
were  evidently  the  ruins  of  a  very  extensive  palace.  Some  parts  of  it 
reminded  me  of  Conway  Castle,  and  others  of  Bolton  Abbey.  It  had 
towers  like  the  former,  though  of  less  stately  height,  and  had  also 
long  and  striking  cloisters  of  gothic  arches,  but  all  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  jungle,  roofless  and  desolate.  Here,  however,  in  a  courts 
whose  gateway  had  still  its  old  folding  doors  on  their  hinges,  the  two 
boys  whom  we  had  seen  on  the  beach  came  forward  to  meet  us,  were 
announced  to  us  as  the  great  grandsons  of  Raja  Kissen  Chund,  and 
invited  us  very  courteously  in  Persian,  to  enter  their  father's  dwelling. 
I  looked  rouna  in  exceeding  surprise.  There  was  no  more  appearance 
of  inhabitation  than  in  Conway.  Two  or  three  cows  were  grazing 
among  the  ruins,  and  one  was  looking  out  from  the  top  of  a  dilapidated 
turret,  whither  she  had  scrambled  to  browse  on  the  ivy.  The  breech 
of  a  broken  cannon,  and  a  fragment  of  a  mutilated  inscription  lay  on 
the  grass,  which  was  evidently  only  kept  down  by  the  grazing  of 
cattle  ;  and  the  jackalls,  whose  yells  began  to  be  heard  around  us  as 
the  evening  closed  in,  seemed  the  natural  lords  of  the  place.  Of 
course,  I  expressed  no  astonishment,  but  said  how  much  respect  I  felt 
for  their  family,  of  whose  ancient  splendour  I  was  well  informed,  and 
that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  raja,  their 
father.  They  immediately  led  us  up  a  short,  steep,  straight  flight  of 
steps,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers,  precisely  such 
as  that  of  which  we  find  the  remains  in  one  of  the  gateways  of  Rhud- 
dlan  Castle,  assuring  me  that  it  was  a  very  "  good  road ;"  and  at  the 
door  of  a  little  vaulted  and  unfurnished  room  like  that  which  is  shewn 
in  Carnarvon  Castle,  as  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  we  were  received 
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by  the  Raja  Omichund,  a  fat,  shortish  man,  of  about  forty-five,  of 
rather  fair  complexion,  but  with  no  other  clothes  than  his  waistcloth 
and  Brahminical  string,  and  only  distinguished  from  his  vassals  by 
baving  his  forehead  marked  all  over  with  alternate  stripes  of  chalk, 
vermilion,  and  gold  leaf.  The  boys  had  evidently  run  home  to  inform 
bim  of  our  approach,  and  he  had  made  some  preparation  to  receive  us 
in  durbar.  His  own  musnud  was  ready,  a  kind  of  mattress,  laid  on 
the  ground,  on  which,  with  a  very  harmless  ostentation,  he  had  laid  a 
few  trinkets,  a  gold  watch,  betel-nut  box,  &c.  &c.  Two  old  arm  chairs 
were  placed  opposite  for  Stovve  and  me.  The  young  rajas  sat  down 
at  thteir  fether's  right  hand,  and  his  naked  domestics  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  line  behind  him,  with  their  hands  respectfully  folded.  On 
the  other  side  the  Sotaburdar  stood  behind  me ;  Stowe's  servant  took 
place  behind  him,  and  Abdullah  between  us  as  interpreter,  which  func- 
tion he  discharged  extremely  well,  and  which  was  the  more  necessary 
since,  in  strict  conformity  with  court  etiquette,  the  conversation  passed 
in  Persian.  I  confess  I  was  moved  by  the  apparent  poverty  of  the 
representative  of  a  house  once  very  powerful,  and  paid  him  more  at- 
tention than  I  perhaps  might  have  done  had  his  drawing-room  pre- 
sented a  more  princely  style.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased  by  my 
calling  him  "  Maha-rajah,"  or  Great  King,  as  if  he  were  still  a  sove- 
reign like  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  smile, 
and  a  profound  reverence.  He  seemed,  however,  much  puzzled  to 
hiake  oiit  my  rank,  never  having  heard  (he said)  of  any  **  Lord  Sahib," 
except  the  governor-general,  while  he  was  still  more  perplexed  by 
the  exposition  of  "Lord  Bishop  Sahib,'*  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  my  servants  always  prefer  to  that  of  "  Lord  Padre."  He 
apologized  very  civilly  for  his  ignorance,  observing  that  he  had  not 
been  for  many  years  in  Calcutta,  and  that  very  few  Sahibs  ever  came 
that  way.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  Dacca,  Benares,  Delhi,  and 
possibly  Hurdwar ;  that  I  was  to  return  in  nine  or  ten  months,  and 
that  should  he  visit  Calcutta  again,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
if  he  would  come  to  see  me.  He  said  he  seldom  stirred  from  home, 
but  as  he  spoke,  his  sons  looked  at  him  with  so  much  earnest  and 
intelligible  expression  of  countenance,  that  he  added  that  "  his  boys 
would  be  delighted  to  see  Calcutta  and  wait  on  me."  He  then  asked 
Very  particularly  of  Abdullah  in  what  street  and  what  house  I  lived. 
After  a  short  conversation  of  this  kind,  and  some  allusions  on  my 
part  to  his  ancestors  and  their  ancient  wealth  and  splendour,  which 
were  well  taken,  we  took  leave,  escorted  to  the  gate  by  our  two 
young  friends,  and  thence  by  a  nearer  way  through  the  ruins  to 
our  pinnace,  by  an  elderly  man,  who  said  he  was  the  Raja's 
"Mucktar,"  or  chamberlain,  and  whose  obsequious  courtesy,  high 
reverence  for  his  master's  family,  and  numerous  apologies  for  the 
unprepared  state  in  which  we  had  found  "  the  court,"  reminded  me 
of  old  Caleb  Balderstone.' — p.  94 — 97. 

We  throw  together  a  few  detached  passages,  which  may  serve 

to 
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« 

to  give  some  notion  of  the  sort  of  scenery  and  adventures  the 
bishop  encountered  in  his  voyage, 

*  June  28. — On  the  bank  we  found  a  dwarf  mulberry  tree,  the 
first  we  have  seen  in  India."  A  very  handsome  and  sleek  young  bull, 
branded  with  the  emblem  of  Siva  on  his  haunches,  was  grazing  in  the 
green  paddy  (rice-field.)  He  crossed  our  path  quite  tame  and  fear- 
less, and  seeing  some  florin  grass  in  Stowe's  hand,  coolly  walked  up 
to  smell  at  it.  These  bulls  -are  turned  out  when  calves,  on  different 
solemn  occasions,  by  wealthy  Hindoos,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to 
Siva.  It  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  strike  or  injure  them.  They  feed 
where  they  choose,  and  devout  persons  take  great  delight  in  pampering 
them.  They  are  exceeding  pests  in  the  villages  near  Calcutta,  break* 
ing  into  gardens,  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  stalls  of  fruiterers  and 
pastry-cooks*  shops,  and  helping  themselves  without  ceremony.  Like 
other  petted  animals,  they  are  sometimes  mischievous,  and  are  said  to 
resent  with  a  push  of  their  horns  any  delay  in  gratifying  their  wishes.' 

'  June  27. — ^We  passed,  to  my  surprise,  a  row  of  no  less  than  nine 
or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful  otters,  tethered,  with  straw  collars  and 
long  strings,  to  Bamboo  stakes  on  the  bank.  Some  were  swimming 
about  at  the  fiill  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  water,  others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  bank, 
uttering  a  shrill  whistling  noise  as  if  in  play.  I  was  told  that  most  of 
the  fishermen  in  this  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  of  these  animals, 
who  were  almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing,  some- 
times driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing  out  the  largeir 
fish  with  their  teeth.  1  was  much  pleased  and  interested  with  the  sight. 
It  has  always  been  a  fancy  of  mine  that  the  poor  creatures  whom  we 
waste  and  persecute  to  death  for  no  cause,  but  the  gratification  of  our 
cruelty,  might  by  reasonable  treatment  be  made  the  sources  of  abun- 
dant amusement  and  advantage  to  us.  The  simple  Hindoo  shows  here 
a  better  taste  and  judgment,  than  half  the  otter-hunting  and  badger- 
baiting  gentry  of  England.* — pp.  119,  120. 

'  June  28. — The  river  continues  a  noble  one,  and  the  country  bor- 
dering on  it  is  now  of  a  fertility  and  tranquil  beauty,  such  as  I  never 
saw  before.  Beauty  it  certainly  has,  though  it  has  neither  mountain, 
nor  waterfall,  nor  rock,  which  all  enter  into  our  notions  of  beautiful 
scenery  in  England.  But  the  broad  river,  with  a  very  rapid  current, 
swanning  with  small  picturesque  canoes,  and  no  less  picturesque  fish- 
ermen, winding  through  fields  of  green  corn,  natural  meadows  covered 
wth  cattle,  successive  plantations  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  pawn,  studded 
with  villages  and  masts  in  every  creek  and  angle,  and  backed  conti- 
nually (though  not  in  a  continuous  and  heavy  line  like  the  shores  of  the 
Hooghly)  with  magnificent  peepul,  banian,  bamboo,  betel,  and  coco 
trees,  affords  a  succession  of  pictures  the  most  riants  that  I  have  seen, 
and  infinitely  beyond  anything  which  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  Bengal. 
To  add  to  our  pleasure  this  day,  we  had  a  fine  rattling  breeze  carrying 
us  along  against  the  stream,  which  it  raised  into  a  curl,  at  the  rate  of 
five  mHes  an  hour ;  and  more  than  all,  I  heard  from  my  wfe,* — p.  123. 
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*  July  1. — ^The  noise  of  the  Ganges  is  really  like  the  sea.  As  we 
passed  near  a  hollow  and  precipitous  part  of  the  bank,  on  which  the 
wind  set  full,  it  told  on  my  ear  exactly  as  if  the  tide  were  coming  in ; 
and  when  the  moon  rested  at  night  on  this  ^reat,  and,  as  it  then  seemed, 
this  shoreless  extent  of  water,  we  might  have  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
cuddy  of  an  Indiaman,  if  our  cabin  were  not  too  near  the  water.' 

*  Dacca,  July  6. — The  Naw^b's  carriage  passed  us,  an  old  landau, 
drawn  by.  fom*  horses,  with  a  coachman  and  postilion  in  red  liveries, 
and  some  horse-guards  in  red  also,  with  high  ugly  caps,  like  those  of 
the  old  grenadiers,  with  gilt  plates  in  front,  and  very  ill  mounted. 
The  great  men  of  India  evidently  lose  in  point  of  effect,  by  an  inju- 
dicious and  imperfect  adoption  of  European  fashions.  An  Eastern 
cavalier,  with  his  turban  and  flowing  robes,  is  a  striking  object ;  and 
an  eastern  prince  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  his  usual  train  of  white- 
staved  and  high-capped  janizaries,  a  still  more  noble  one ;  but  an 
eastern  prince  in  a  shabby  carriage,  guarded  by  men  dressed  like  an 
equestrian  troop  at  a  fair,  is  nothing  more  than  ridiculous  and  melan- 
choly. It  is,  however,  but  natural,  that  these  unfortunate  sovereigns 
should  imitate,  as  far  as  they  can,  those  costumes  which  the  example 
of  their  conquerors  has  associated  with  their  most  recent  ideas  of 
power  and  splendour/ — pp.  145, 146. 

'  The  Nawfi,b  called  this  morning,  according  to  his  promise,  ac- 
companied by  his  eldest  son.  He  is  a  good-looking  elderly  man,  of 
eo  fair  a  complexion,  as  to  prove  the  care  with  which  the  descendants 
of  the  Mussulman  conquerors  have  kept  up  their  northern  blood.  His 
hands,  more  particularly,  are  nearly  as  white  as  those  of  an  European. 
He  sat  for  a  good  while  smoking  his  hookah,  and  conversing  fluently 
enough  in  English,  quoting  some  English  books  of  history,  and  show- 
ing lumself  very  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  Spanish 
war,  and  the  part  borne  in  it  by  Sir  Edward  Paget.  His  son  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  of  a  darker  complexion,  and  education  more  neg- 
lected, being  unable  to  converse  in  English.  The  Naw^b  told  us  of 
a  fine  wild  elephant,  which  his  people  were  then  in  pursuit  of,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Dacca.  He  said  that  they  did  not  often  come  so  near. 
He  cautioned  me  against  going  amongst  the  ruins,  except  on  an  ele- 
phant, since  tygers  sometimes,  and  snakes  always,  abounded  there.  He 
asked  me  several  pertinent  questions  as  to  the  intended  exfikit  and 
object  of  my  journey,  and  talked  about  a  Greek  priest,  who,  he  said, 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  me,  and  whom  he  praised  as  a  very  worthy, 
well-informed  man.  I  asked  him  about  the  antiquities  of  Dacca,  which 
he  said  were  not  very  old,  the  city  itself  being  a  comparatively  recent 
Mussulman  foundation.  .  He  was  dressed  in  plain  white  muslin,  with  a 
small  gold  tassel  attached  to  his  turban.  His  son  had  a  turban  of 
purple  silk,  ribbed  with  gold,  with  some  jewels  in  it.  Both  had 
splendid  diamond  rings.  I  took  good  care  to  call  the  father  *'  his 
highness,'*  a  distinction  of  which  Mr.  Master  had  warned  me  that  he 
was  jealous,  and  which  he  himself,  I  observed,  was  very  careful  always 
to  pay  him.    At  length  pawn  and  attar  of  roses  were  brought  to  me, 
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ftnd  I  rose  to  give  them  to  the  visitors.  The  Naw&b  smiled,  and  said, 
'*  What,  has  your  lordship  learned  our  customs  V*  Our  guests  then 
tose,  and  Mr.  Master  gave  his  arm  to  the  Naw&b  to  lead  him  down 
0tairs.  The  staircase  was  lined  with  attendants  with  silver  sticks,  and 
the  horse-guards,  as  before,  were  round  the  carriage ;  this  vwui  evi- 
dently second-hand,  having  the  arms  of  its  former  proprietor  still  oit 
the  pannel,  and  the  whole  show  was  any  thing  but  splendid.  The 
Company's  sepoys  were  turned  out  to  present  arms,  and  the  Nawtlb's 
own  followers  raised  a  singular  sort  of  acclamation  as  he  got  into  hia 
carriage,  reckoning  up  the  titles  of  his  family,  "  Lion  of  War !" 
"  Prudent  in  Counsel  !*'  "  High  and  Mighty  Prince,''  he.  &c.  But 
the  thing  was  done  with  little  spirit,  and  more  like  the  proclamations 
of  a  crier  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  than  a  ceremony  in  which  any 
person  took  an  interest.  I  was,  however,  gratified  throughout  the 
scene  by  seeing  the  humane  (for  it  was  even  more  than  good-natured) 
Tespect,  deference,  and  kindness,  which  in  every  word  and  action  Mr. 
Master  showed  to  this  poor  humbled  potentate.  It  could  not  have 
been  greater,  or  in  better  taste,  had  its  object  been  an  English  prince 
of  the  blood.  Gradually  adopting,  as  they  are,  much  of  the  habits, 
customs,  and,  above  all,  the  education,  properly  so  called,  of  English 
noblemen,  the  future  destinies  of  these  native  princes  must  be  allowed 
to  form  a  subject  of  very  great  interest,  and  no  less  importance.* — 
pp.  146—148. 

We  find  the  Bishop  honoured,  on  his  first  landings  by  the  at- 
tendance of  certain  officers  bearing  silver  sticks,  native  badges  of 
exalted  rank,  which  were  formerly  adopted  by  many  of  the  Com* 
pany's  superior  officers,  but  which  are  now  conceded  to  no  Eu- 
ropeans in  Bengal  but  the  governor-general,  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  the  chief-justice,  and  the  bishop  of  Calcutta.  These 
emblems  are  granted  or  refused  to  the  native  houses,  according 
to  the  view  which  the  government  takes  of  their  pretensions  and 
deserts,  and  are  as  eagerly  coveted  and  canvassed  for  as  the  stans 
and  ribbons- of  any  European  court.  From  the  palace  of  the 
rajah  of  Dacca,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  that  of  Meer  Israf  AH, 
the  chief  Mahometan  gentleman  of  that  district. 

*  July  20. — ^He  is  said  by  Mr.  Master  to  have  been  both  extravagant 
and  unfortunate,  and  therefore  to  be  now  a  good  deal  encumbered.  But 
his  landed  property  still  amounts  to  above  three  hundred  thousand  be- 
gahs,  and  his  family  is  one  of  the  best  (as  a  private  family)  in  India. 
He  was  himself  absent  at  one  of  his  other  houses.  But  his  two  eldest 
sons  had  been  very  civil,  and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  re- 
turn their  visit.  Besides  which,  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  inside  of 
this  sort  of  building.  Meer  Israf  Ali's  house  is  built  round  a  court- 
yard, and  looks  very  much  like  a  dismantled  convent,  occupied  by  a 
corps  of  Uhlans.  There  are  abundance  of  fine  horses,  crowds  of 
shabby-looking  servants  in  showy  but  neglected  liveries,  and  on  the 
whole  a  singdar  mixture  of  finery  and  carelessness.    The  two  young 
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men,  and  a  relation,  as  they  said  he  was,  who  seemed  to  act  as  their 
preceptor  and  as  their  father's  man  of  husiness,  received  me  with  some 
surprise,  and  were  in  truth  marvellously  dirty,  and  unfit  to  see  com* 
pany.  They  were,  however,  apparently  flattered  and  pleased,  and 
showed  their  good  manners  in  offering  no  apologies,  but  leading  me 
np  a  very  mean  staircase  into  their  usual  sitting-rooms,  which  were 
both  better  in  themselves,  and  far  better  furnished  than  I  expected 
from  the  appearance  of  things  below.  After  the  few  first  oompli* 
ments,  I  had  recourse  to  Abdullah's  interpretation,  and  they  talked 
very  naturally,  and  rather  volubly,  about  the  fine  sport  thdr  father 
would  show  me  the  next  time  I  came  into  the  country,  he  having  noble 
covers  for  tygers,  leopards,  and  even  wild  elephants.  At  last  out 
came  a  wish  for  silver  sticks/  Their  father,  they  said,  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  asking  favours  from  government,  but  it  was  a  shame  that  the 
baboos  of  Calcutta  should  obtain  badges  of  nobility,  while  true  SeyudSf 
descendants  of  the  prophets,  whose  ancestors  had  never  known  what 
trade  was,  but  had  won  with  their  swords  from  the  idolaters  the  land0 
for  which  they  now  paid  taxes  to  the  Company,  should  be  overlooked. 
I  could  promise  them  no  help  here,  and  reminded  them  that  an  old 
family  was  always  respected  whether  it  had  silver  sticks  or  no,  and  that 
an  upstart  was  only  laughed  at  for  decorations  which  deceived  nobody. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  younger,  "  but  our  ancestors  used  to  have  silver 
sticks,  and  we  have  got  them  in  the  house  at  this  day."  I  said  if  they 
could  prove  that,  I  thought  that  government  would  be  favomrable  to 
their  request,  but  advised  them  to  consult  Mr.  Master,  who  was  their 
father's  intimate  friend.  We  then  parted,  after  their  bringing  pawn 
and  rose  water  in  a  very  antique  and  elegantly  carved  bottle,  which 
might  really  have  belonged  to  those  days  when  their  ancestors  smote 
the  idolaters.  Mr.  Master  afterwards  said,  that  if  the  Meer  himself 
had  been  at  home,  I  never  should  have  been  plagued  with  such  topics ; 
that  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  a  proud  one,  who  wished  for  the 
silver  sticks,  but  would  never  have  asked  the  interest  of  a  stranger.' 

*  July  23. — In  the  course  of  our  halt  this  day,  a  singular  and  pain- 
fully interesting  character  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  a  Mus- 
sulman Fakir,  a  very  elegantly  formed  and  handsome  young  man,  of 
good  manners,  and  speaking  good  Hindoostanee,  but  with  insanity 
strongly  marked  in  his  eye  and  forehead.  He  was  very  nearly  naked, 
had  a  white  handkerchief  tied  as  an  ornament  round  his  left  arm,  a 
bright  yellow  rag  hanging  loosely  over  the  other,  a  little  cornelian  or- 
nament set  in  silver  round  his  neck,  a  large  chaplet  of  black  beads, 
and  a  little  wooden  cup  in  his  hand.  He  asked  my  leave  to  sit  down 
•  on  the  bank  to  watch  what  we  were  doing,  and  said  it  gave  his  heart 
pleasure  to  see  Englishmen ;  that  he  was  a  great  traveller,  had  been  in 
Bombay,  Cabul,  &c.,  and  wanted  to  see  all  the  world,  wherein  he  was 
bound  to  wander  as  long  as  it  lasted.  I  offered  him  ahns,  but  he  re- 
fused, saying,  he  never  took  money, — that  he  had  had  his  meal  that  day, 
and  wanted  nothing.  He  sat  talking  wildly  with  the  servants  a  little 
longer,  when  I  again  tdd  Abdullah  to  ask  bin\  if  I  could  do  anything 
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for  him ;  he  jumped  up,  laughed,  said  *'  No  pice  !"  then  made  a  low 
obeisance,  and  ran  off,  singing  "  La  Illah  ul  Allah  V  His  manner  and 
appearance  nearly  answered  to  the  idea  of  the  Arab  Mejnoun,  when  he 
ran  wild  for  Leila.' — ^pp.  159,  160. 

'  July  81.— At  a  neighbouring  village  I  saw  an  ape  in  a^  state  of 
liberty,  but  as  tame  as  possible,  the  favourite,  perhaps  the  deity,  cer- 
tainly the  sacred  animal  of  the  villagers.  He  was  sitting  in  a  little 
bush  as  we  stopped  (to  allow  the  servants*  boats  to  come  up),  and  cte 
smelling  dinner,  I  suppose,  for  my  meal  was  getting  ready,  waddled 
gravely  down  to  the  water's  edge.  He  was  about  the  size  of  a  large 
spaniel,  enormously  fat,  covered  with  long  silky  hair  generally  of  a 
rusty  lead  colour,  but  on  his  breast  a  fine  shot  blue,  and  ahout  his  but- 
tocks and  thighs  gradually  waving  into  a  deep  orange ;  he  had  no  tail, 
or  one  so  short  that  the  hair  concealed  it ;  he  went  on  all  fours  only. 
I  gave  him  some  toast,  and  my  sirdar-bearer  (a  Hindoo)  sent  him  ft 
leaf  full  of  rice.  I  suspect  he  was  often  in  the  habit  of  receiving  doles 
at  this  spot,  which  is  the  usual  |dace  for  standing  across  a  deep  bay  of 
the  river,  and  I  certainly  have  never  yet  seen  a  human  Fakir  in  so 
good  case.  To  ascend  a  tree  must  be  to  a  hermit  of  his  size  a  work  of 
considerable  trouhle,  but  I  suppose  he  does  so  at  night  for  security, 
otherwise  he  would  be  a  magnificent  booty  for  the  jackalls.' — ^p.  175. 

About  this  stage  of  the  progress,  we  find  inserted  in  the 
Bishop's  record  two  copies  of  verses,  which  we  shall  quote  at 
length.  To  our  fancy  they  are,  in  their  kind,  of  exquisite  merit ; 
and,  indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  we  consider  the  second  of  them  as 
superior  to  any  of  Heber's  poems  previously  published — even  to 

*  Palestine.' 

'  If  thou  wert  by  my  side^  my  love !    how  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove^    listening  the  nightingale  1 
If  thou,  my  love !  wert  by  my  side,    my  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide    o'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  grey,    when,  on  our  deck  reclined. 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay,    and  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream    my  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam    I  miss  thee  from  my  side.' 
I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try,    the  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye,    thy  meek  attentive  ear. 
But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star    beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far,    thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on !  then  on !  where  duty  leads,    my  course  be  onward  still,  | 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads,    o'er  bleak  Aimorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates,     nor  wild  Malwah  detain. 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits    by  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say,    across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay    as  then  shall  meet  in  thee  !* 

The  other  is  entitled  ^  An  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal :'  we  know 
few  dead  poets,  and  no  living  one,  who  might  not  be  proud  to 

own  it : — 

*  Our  task  is  done !  on  Gunga's  breast  And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 
The  suu  is  sinking  down  to  mt :  Qur  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With 
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'With  furled  sail,  and  painted  side, 
Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 
Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 
The  Moslems'  savoury  supper  steams, 
While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 
The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 
*  Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through  ; 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true. 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  iyger  holds  his  solitude ; 
Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
Tlie  thunders  of  the  English  gun,) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on !  no  venomM  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake. 
Child  of  the  sun !  he  loves  to  lie 
'Mid  Nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry, 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade  ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe. 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death ! 
Come  on  !    Yet  pause !  behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 
Glows  the  gerauium*s  scarlet  bloom,* 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower; 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  display'd 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  numbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 
With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings. 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes. 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod  ; 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bow*r  has  stood. 
But  thought  on  England's  "  good  green 
wood  V* 


And  bless'd,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 
And  breath'd  a  pray'r,  (how  oft  in  vain !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ?  ' 

'  A  truce  to  thought !  the  jackall's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  reveliy ; 
And  through  the  trees,  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark !  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love. 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest, 
The  broad  Dhatura  bares  her  breast. 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass  in  softened  hum, 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song»  the  horn,  the  drum. 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  briar. 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar- 
cane? 
I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell ! 
It  is — it  must  be — Philomel ! 

'  Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze,-^] 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream. 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam  ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind.  ] 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
Ev'n  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth— > his  hope  of  heaven !' 

p.  185—187. 


We  believe  we  have  now  quoted  quite  enough  to  convey  no 
inadequate  notion  of  the  execution  of  this  work :  but,  ere  we 
hold  our  hand,  we  must  make  room  for  the  Bishop's  most  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  capital  of  India — 
Benares,  a  city  '  more  entirely  and  characteristically  eastern  than 
any  he  had  seen  before/ 

'  No  Europeans  live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  wide  enough 
for  a  wheel-carriage.  Mr.  Frazer's  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  m 
its  entrance,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through 
alleys  so  crowded,  so  narrow,  and  so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjont 

—  ■  .hi  I  ■  I    ■  II         II..  I      '. " 

*  A  shmb  whose  deep  scarlet  flowers  very  much  resemble  the  geranium,  and  thence 
called  the  Indian  geranium. 
t  A  species  of  litter. 
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sometimes  passed  with  difficulty.    The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,  none 
I  think  less  than  two  stories,  most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six, 
a  sight  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw  in  India.     The  streets,  like 
those  of  Chester,  are  considerably  lower  than  the  ground-floors  of  the 
houses,  which  have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  be- 
hind them.     Above  these,  the  houses  are  richly  embellished  with  ve- 
randahs, galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows,  and  very  broad  and  over- 
hanging eaves,  supported  by  carved  brackets.    The  number  of  temples 
is  very  great,  mostiy  small  and  stuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the 
streets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses.    Their  forms,  how- 
ever, are  not  ungraceful,  and  they  are  many  of  them  entirely  covered 
over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and 
palm-branches,  equalling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  speci- 
mens that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.     The  inate- 
rial  of  the  buildings  is  a  very  good  stone,  from  Chunar,  but  the  EQndoos 
here  seem  fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  indeed,  of 
covering  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses  with  paintings  in 
gaudy  colours  of  flower-pots,  men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  all  their  many-formed,  many-headed,  many-handed,  and 
many-weaponed  varieties.    The  sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every 
age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily  up  and  down  these 
narrow  streets,  or  are  seen  lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked 
up  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  them  must  be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  woe 
be  to  the  profane  wretch  who  braves  the  prejudices  of  this  fanatic  po- 
pulation) in  order  to  make  way  for  the  tonjon.     Monkeys  sacred  to 
Hunimaun,  the  divine  ape  who  conquered  Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in 
some  parts  of  the  town  equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and 
little  projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent  heads  and 
hands  into  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's  shop,  and  snatching  the 
food  from  the  children  at  their  meals.     Faqueer*s  houses,  as  they  are 
called,  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  un- 
ceasing tinkling  and  strumming  of  vinas,  biyals,  and  other  discordant 
instruments  ;  while  religious  mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering 
every  conceivable  defomiitv,  which  chalk,  cow-dung,  disease,  matted 
locks,  distorted  limbs  and  disgusting  and  hideous  attitudes  of  penance 
can  show,  literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  both   sides.    The 
number  of  blind  persons  is  very  great  (I  was  going  to  say  of  lepers 
also,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not 
have  been  filth  and  chalk)  ;  and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that 
penance  of  which  I  had  heard  much  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs 
or  fams  voluntarily  distorted  by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and 
^eir  hands  clenched  till  the  nails  grew  out  at  the  backs.     Their  pi- 
tiful exclamations  as  we  passed,  "  Agha  Sahib,"  "  Topee  Sahib,"  (the 
usual  names  in  Hindostan  for  an  European,)  "  khana  ke  waste  kooch 
cheez  do,"  "  give  me  something  to  eat,"  soon  drew  from  me  what  few 
pice  I  had ;  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  and  the  importu- 
nities of  the  rest,  as  we  advanced  into  the  city,  were  almost  drowned 
in  the  hubbub  which  surrounded  us.    Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds 

which 
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which  greet  a  stranger  on  entering  this  "  the  most  Holy  City'*  of  Hin- 
dostan,  "  the  Lotus  of  the  world,  not  founded  on  common  earth,  but 
on  the  point  of  Siva's  trident,"  a  place  so  blessed,  that  whoever  dies 
here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  so 
he  will  but  he  charitable  to  the  poor  brahmins^  is  sure  of  salvation.  It  is, 
in  fact,  this  very  holiness  which  makes  it  the  common  resort  of  beg- 
gars ;  since,  besides  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is  enormous,  from 
every  part  of  India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  empire,  a 
great  multitude  of  rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all 
the  great  men  who  are  from  time  to  time  disgraced  or  banished  from 
home  by  the  revolutions  which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  Hindoo 
states,  come  hither  to  wash  away  their  sins,  or  to  fill  up  their  vacant 
hours  with  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  really  give  away 
great  sums  in  profuse  and  indiscriminate  charity.' — ^p.  282 — 284, 

The  interior  of  one  of  the  innumerable  temples  of  the  holy 
city  is  thus  given  : — 

*  The  temple-court,  small  as  it  is,  is  crowded  like  a  farm-yard  with 
Very  fat  and  very  tame  bulls,  which  thrust  their  noses  into  every  body's 
hand  and  pocket  for  gram  and  sweetmeats,  which  their  fellow- votaries 
give  them  in  great  quantities.  The  cloisters  are  no  less  full  of  naked 
devotees,  as  hideous  as  chalk  and  dung  can  make  them,  and  the  conti- 
nued hum  of  "  Ram !  Ram !  Ram  !  Ram  !'*  is  enough  to  make  a 
stranger  giddy.  The  place  is  kept  very  clean,  however, — ^indeed  the 
priests  seem  to  do  little  else  than  pour  water  over  the  images  and  the 
pavement,  and  I  found  them  not  merely  ^villing,  but  anxious  to  show 
me  every  thing, — frequently  repeating  that  they  were  Padres  also, 
though  it  is  true  that  they  used  this  circumstance  as  an  argument  for 
my  giving  them  a  present.' — p.  290. 

The  affairs  of  our  Eastern  empire  must  inevitably  engage  a 
very  large  share  of  attention  in  parliament  and  in  the  country 
generally,  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  great  national  question  must  be  resolved, — ^whether  the 
government  of  that  empire  is  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  or  transferred  to  the  direct  management  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Journals  of  Bishop 
Heber  must  be  studied  on  grounds,  and  with  views  widely  re 
mote  from  those  of  mere  literary  curiosity — the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion which  they  display,  and  the  addition  which  they  have  made  to 
the  classical  literature  of  this  country. 

In  this  article  (the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  press  the  work 
itself  upon  the  public  notice)  we  could  not  hope  or  pretend  to  state 
or  discuss  the  results  of  the  bishop's  evidence,  with  any  approach 
either  to  the  fulness  of  detail,  or  to  the  gravity  and  deliberation 
which  the  subject  demands.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  observe, 
in  the  general,  that  the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  remarks  and 
reflections  are  decidedly /tvoura&Ze*    The  obvious  defects  of  the 
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present  system  of  police^  and  judicial  administration  in  India 
generally,  are  commented  on  with  justice — never  in  that  tone  of 
exaggerated  feeling,  which  is  but  too  familiar  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  contemporary  lucubrations  of  far  inferior  men. 
Th(B  character,  dispositions,  and  capabilities  of  ^  our  native  sub- 

1*6cts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  will  give 
ittle  satisfaction  to  those  proud  and  haughty  bigots  of  European- 
ism,  who  have,  in   many  cases,  been  suffered  to  exert  a  most 
perilous  degree  of  influence  over  the  destinies  of  that  immense 
empire.     He  does  not  lend  his  canvass  exclusively  either  to  the 
lights  or  the  shades  of  the  living  picture  before  him — but  transfers 
it  faithfully  with  all  its  features ;  and  pronounces  that,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  dark,  doubtful,  and  melan- 
choly, the  predominant  feeling,  with  which  it  deserves  to  bp  con- 
templated, is  ^e  cheering  and  stimulating  one  of  Hope.     That 
the  British  sway  has,  in  the  main — looking  to  the  whole  country 
and  the  population  in  the  mass — been  productive  of  good  to  India, 
he  distinctly  asserts ;  and  he  adduces  evidence  which  cannot,  we 
think,  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  honest  man  to  dissent  from 
that  opinion.     That  it  has  degraded  and  impoverished  certain 
classes  of  the  population  all  over  India,  and,  through  them,  essen- 
tis^lly  injured  some  particular  districts  of  the  country,  he  as  dis- 
tinctly confesses.     That  we  ought  to  look  to  India  with  an  eye 
of  extreme  watchfulness  is  an  inference  which  he  presses  con- 
tinually: if  we  do  so — if  we  persevere  in  a  course  of  conduct, 
which,  as  gradually  but  sensibly  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  presents  the  fairest  prospect  of  overba- 
lancing the  admitted  elements  of  danger  inherent  in  certain  classes 
of  the  population  as  they  now  stand — and  at  the  same  time  show 
readiness  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  classes  themselves  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  safety  to  our  own  interest — if  this 
be  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  steadily  in  India,  the  bishop  has 
no  nervous  apprehensions  whatever  as  to  the  permanence  of  our 
empire.     That  such  an  empire  should  remain,  for  an  indefinite 
course  of  time,  in  the  relation  of  a  colonial  or  quasi-colonial  ap- 
pendage to  a  kingdom  so  remote  as  this,  his  lordship  was  not  likely 
to  dream.    But  that,  under  a  firm,  paternal,  and  liberal  system  of 
government,  the  industry  of  India  may  be  stimulated  to  an  extent 
hidierto  unimagined ;  the   character   of  her  people   raised   and 
strengthened;  their  prejudices,  even  their  religious  prejudices, 
slowly,  indeed,  but  surely  overcome ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
condition  of  these  enormous  regions  so  altered  and  improved,  that 
their  jpolitical  separation  from  Great  Britain  might  be  another 
naine  for  the  admission  of.  several  great  independent  states  into 
the  'social  system  of  the  civilized  worlds  and  even  of  the  Christian 

world — 
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vrorld — ^these  are  prospects  which,  after  duly  weighing  what  has' 
akeady  been  done,  the  rational  and  comprehensive  intellect  of 
Heber  appears  to  have  considered  as  neither  visionary  nor  absurd. 

•  On  passing  Mirzapoor,  a  city  the  importance  of  which  date^ 
entirely  from  the  establishment  of  the  Englbh  government,  and 
which  now  exhibits  a  population  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  engaged  in  traffic  to  a  great  extent,  enjoying, 
apparently,  ease,  comfort,  and  independence,  and  surrounded  with 
new  buildings  of  all  sorts,  as  splendid  as  are  to  be  seei;  anywhere 
out  of  Calcutta,  the  bishop  pauses  to  say — 

•  *  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  rich  and  striking  land.    Here,  in  the  space 
of  little  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  along  the  same  river,  I  have 
passed  six  towns,  none  of  them  less  populous  than  Chester, — two, 
(Patna  and  Mirzapoor,)  more  so  than  Birmingham ;  and  one,  Benares, 
more  peopled  than  any  city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Paris ! 
And  this  besides  villages  innumerable.    I  observed  to  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Corrie,  that  I  had  expected  to  find  agriculture  in  Hindostan  in  a  flou- 
rishing state,  but  the  great  cities  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Mussulman    nobles.     He  answered,  that   certainly  very  many 
ancient  families  had  gone  to  decay,  but  he  did  not  think  the  gap  had 
been  ever  perceptible  in  his  time,  in  this  part  of  India,  since  it  had  been 
more  than  filled  up  by  a  new  order  rising  from  the  middling  classes, 
whose  wealth  had,  during  his  recollection,  increased  very  greatly.  Far, 
indeed,  from  those  cities  which  we  had  already  passed  decaying,  most 
of  them  had  much  increased  in  the  number  of  their  houses,  and,  in 
what  is  a  sure  sign  of  wealth  in  India,  the  number  and  neatness  of 
their  gh^ts  and  temples,  since  he  was  last  here.    Nothing,  he  said, 
was  plainer  to  him,  from  the  multitude  of  little  improvements  of  this 
kind,  of  small  temples  and  Bungalows,  partly  in  the  European  style, 
but  obviously  inhabited  by  natives,  that  wealth  was  becoming  more 
abundant  among  the  middling  ranks,  and  that  such  of  them  as  are 
rich  are  not  afraid  of  appearmg  so.    The  great  cities  in  the  Dooab, 
he  said,  were  indeed  scenes  of  desolation.    The  whole  country  rotmd 
Delhi  and  Agra,  when  he  first  saw  it,  was  filled  with  the  marble  ruins 
of  villas,  mosques,  and  palaces,  with  the  fragments  of  tanks  and  canals, 
and  the  vestiges  of  inclosures.     But  this  ruin  had  occurred  before  the 
British  arms  had  extended  thus  far,  and  while  the  country  was  under 
the  tyranny  and  never-ending  invasions  of  the  Persians,  AfFghans,  and 
Maharattas^     Even  here  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place  before 
he  left  Agra,  and  he  hoped  to  find  a  much  greater  on  his  return.     He 
apprehended  that,  on  the  whole,  all  India  had  gained  under  British  rule, 
except,  perhaps,  Dacca  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  manufactures 
had  been  nearly  ruined.* — pp.  314,  315. 

Higher  up,  at  Wallahabad,  the  intelligent  collector  of  the  disr 
trict,  Mr.  Ward,  introduces  to  the  bishop  the  zemindar  of  the 
district,  a  Mahometan  gentleman^  of  high  family  and  respectable 
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character,  and  a  very  interestiDg  conversation  ensues*  The  bishop 
happened  to  introduce  the  subject  of  field-sports : — 

*  I  observed,  that  there  was  much  jungle  in  the  neighboiurhood,  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  tygers.  *'  Tygers !  No,"  said  he,  *'  not  for 
several  years  back ;  and  as  for  jungle,  there  is  three  times  as  much 
cultivated  land  now  as  there  used  to  be  under  the  government  of  the 
vizier.  Then  there  were  tygers  in  plenty,  and  more  than  plenty ;  but 
there  are  better  things  than  tygers  now,  such  as  corn-fields,  villages, 

and  people/ ^  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  both 

the  apparently  progressive  improvement  of  the  country  under  the 
British  government,  as  contrasted  with  its  previous  state,  and  also 
"how  soon,  and  how  easily,  in  a  settled  country,  the  most  formidable 
wild  animals  become  extinct  before  the  power  of  man.  The  tyger  will 
soon  be  almost  as  great  a  rarity  in  our  eastern  as  in  our  western  domi- 
nions :  the  snake,  however,  wUl  hold  his  ground  longer.* 

Still  higher  up  the  country,  not  far  from  Cawnpore,  we  find 
him  writing  as  follows  :• — 

'  The  day  was  fine,  and  though  the  roads  were  in  a  very  bad  state, 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  mutual  congratulations  of  our  bearers 
and  the  villagers  whom  we  passed,  both  parties  full  of  thankfulness 
to  God,  and  considering  themselves,  with  apparent  reason,  as  deli- 
vered from  famine  and  all  its  horrors.  One  of  these  mutual  felici- 
tations, which  the  archdeacon  overheard  the  day  before,  was  very 
interesting,  as  it  was  not  intended  for  his  ear,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  I  have  met  with  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hindoos 
with  their  rulers.  "  A  good  rain  this  for  the  bread,"  said  one  of  the 
villagers  to  the  other,  **  Yes,''  was  the  answer,  "  and  a  good  govern- 
ment under  which  a  man  may  eat  bread  in  safety."  While  such  a 
feeling  prevails,  we  may  have  good  hopes  of  the  stability  of  our  Indian 
government/ — p.  862* 

We  might  quote  a  dozen  passages  more  of  the  same  cast  and 
tendency. 

To  us,  the  most  painful  subject  the  bishop  touches  on,  and  he 
does  so  frequently  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  is  the  levity,  to  give 
it  no  worse  name,  with  which  our  young  and  thoughtless  coun- 
trymen often  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the  natives.  The  danger 
of  such  conduct  is  as  obvious  as  its  vice.  Let  one  example 
serve :  he  met  a  military  oflScer  voyaging  up  the  Ganges,  who 
made  it  his  boast  that,  whenever  his  cook-boat  hung  behind,  he 
fired  at  it  with  ball.  The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  took  care  to 
shoot  high ;  but  such  tricks  cannot  be  practised  without  exciting 
bitter  anger  at  the  time,  and  leaving  a  lasting  impression  of 
disgust.  It  is  delightful  to  turn  from  such  incidents,  to  the 
many  specimens  he  gives  of  the  gratefulness  with  which  the 
poor  ai^tiy^a  req^v^  tti^  kindness  of  tbeir  European  superi(M8« 

Talking 
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Talking  of  his  own  numerous  attendants  generally^  the  bishop 
■ays  he  found  them  susceptible^  in  a  high  degree^  of  those  ami- 
able feelings^  which,  no  question,  the  habitual  conduct  and  de« 
meanour  of  their  kind-hearted  master  were  singularly  calculated 
to  call  forth.  On  one  occasion  a  boy  brought  a  little  leveret 
to  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  when  he  reproved  him  for  med-* 
dling  with  a  poor  animal  much  too  young  to  be  of  any  use  at 
the  table,  and  directed  one  of  his  own  servants  to  see  that  it  waa 
put  back  again,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  lifted,  the  whole  crowd  of  grooms  and  bearers  burst  out  with 
blessings  on  his  head.  Another  time  when  he  interfered,  to  pre«» 
vent  a  horse's  tail  being  docked,  observing  that  *  God  had  be- 
stowed on  no  animal  a  limb  too  much,  or  which  tended  to  its 
disadvantage,'  the  speech  (says  he)  ^  seemed  to  chime  in  wonder- 
fully with  the  feelings  of  most  of  my  hearers ;  and  one  very  old 
man  observed  that,  during  the  twenty-two  years  the  English  had 
held  the  district,  he  had  not  heard  so  grave  and  godly  a  saying 
from  any  of  them/  *  I  thought  of  Sancho  Panza  (adds  the  modest 
bishop)  and  his  wise  sayings,  and  regretted  that,  with  my  present 
knowledge  of  their  language,  I  could  not  tell  them  anything  really 
worth  their  hearing.'  Such  things,  however,  were  probably  as 
profitably  heard  as  more  formal  lessons  might  have  been.  -His 
lordship's  attendants,  in  their  progress  up  the  river,  were  often 
coming  and  asking  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  or  two,  to  visit 
parents  or  kindred  residing  near  the  banks.  He  gained  much 
favourl)y  the  readiness  with  which  he  listened  to  such  demands :  the 
kindness  seems  never  to  have  been  abused ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  had  the  gratification  to  ascertain  that  an  advance  of  a  month's 
wages  had  been  converted  solely  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  poor 
groom's  aged  father  and  mother.  A  touching  incident  occurs 
very  early  in  the  voyage :  he  finds  that  a  boatman  set  apart  every 
day  a  certain  portion  of  his  rice,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  birds, 
saying,  '  It  is  not  I,  but  my  child,  that  feeds  you.'  He  had  lost 
an  only  son  some  years  before,  and  the  boy  having  been  in  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  birds  in  this  way,  the  parent  never  omitted 
doing  so  at  sunset,  in  his  name.  These  are  not  people  of  whose 
feelings  men  can  make  light  with  impunity. 

How  well  they  appreciate,  and  how  lastingly  they  remember, 
the  benefits  conferred  *on  them  by  kind  and  judicious  function- 
aries, may  be  gathered  from  many  examples  scattered  over  this 
journal.  Thus,  at  Allahabad,  when  the  bishop  asked,  with  a 
natural  curiosity,  which  of  the  governors  of  India  stood  highest 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  he  found  that,  though  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Warren  Hastings  were  honoured  as  *  the  two 
gr^tapl  men  ib^t  hs^  ^iw  ruled  tluft  ]^«cl  ^  ^  ^^3i£A^  ^^ 
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Sople  universally  '  spoke  with  much  affection  of  Mn  Jonathan 
uncan/*— '  Duncan  Sahib  kha  chota  baee  ;'  i.  e.^  Mr.  Duncan's 
younger  brodier,  is  still,^  says  he,  '  the  usual  term  of  praise 
applied  to  any  public  man  who  appears  to  be  actuated  by  an 
unusual  spirit  of  kindness  towards  their  nation/  Again,  at  Bog- 
lipoor,  he  found  the  memory  of  Judge  Cleveland^  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine^  in  1784,  still  fresh  in  honour:  this  able  and 
eminent  man  did  much  for  that  district;  he  improved  its  hus- 
bandry, established  bazaars,  and,  above  all,  instituted  a  police, 
which  has  been  found  lastingly  effective  in  a  region  formerly  noted 
for  disorders.  When  he  died,  the  chiefs  of  the  hill  country  and 
the  Mussulman  gentry  of  the  plain  joined  their  contributions 
to  erect  a  statelv  monument  over  his  grave : — 

*  As  being  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  Christian,  it  is  called  a  Griegcj 
L  e.  a  church  $  and  the  people  still  meet  once  a  year  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  have  a  Poojahy  or  religious  spectacle,  in  honour  of  his 
memory.' — ^p.  205. 

Both  Hindoos  and  Moslem  have  since  contributed  largely  to 
pay  similar  honours  to  Heber  himself;  and  his  name,  too.  Chris- 
tian bishop  as  he  was,  will  be  remembered  in  poojahs  of  its  own. 

Of  the  slow  but  distinct  and  undeniable  diminution  of  the 
Anti-Christian  prejudices  of  the  natives,  we  had  occasion  to 
cite  many  proofs,  in  our  former  paper  on  '  Bishop  Heber  and 
the  Church  in  India.'  We  may  here  throw  together,  by  way  of 
supplement  to  that  exposition,  a  few  of  the  many  notices  to  the 
same  purport  which  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  journal  be- 
fore us.  At  p.  219,  we  find  Archdeacon  Corrie  applied  to  by  a 
Brahmin  of  high  rank,  and,  it  is  important  to  add,  of  much 
wealth,  '  to  grant  him  an  interview,  that  he  might  receive  instruc- 
tion in  Christianity ;'  and,  on  the  bishop's  expressing  some  sur- 
prise at  this  occurrence,  the  archdeacon  answers,  '  This  is  not  the 
only  indication  I  have  met  with  in  this  quarter,  of  persons  who 
seem  not  unwilling  to  inquire  into  religious  subjects.' 

*  One  of  the  hill-people  at  the  school  has  declared,  of  his  ovm  ac- 
cord, his  intention  of  giving  up  Sunday  to  the  worship  of  God  ;  and 
there  are  several  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  who  make  no  objection 
to  eat  victuals  prepared  by  Christians,  saying,  that  they  think  the 
Christians  are  as  pure  as  themselves,  and  they  axe  sure  they  are 
wiser.'  • 

At  p.  288,  where  the  bishop  is  describing  his  visitation  of  the 
schools  established  for  the  native  youth  at  Benares,  in  which  the 
Gospels  are  used  as  a  school-book,  we  find  the  very  able  and 
intelligent  governor  of  the  place,  who  accompanied  his  lordship, 
stating  as^  follows  :— 

*  Jha$  Hheyhad  every  reason  to  think  that  all  the  bigger  boys,  and 

many 
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many  of  the  lesser  ones,  brought  tip  at  these  schools,  learned  to  de- 
spise idolatry  and  the  Hindoo  faith  less  by  any  direct  precept,  for 
their  teachers  never  name  the  subject  to  them,  and  in  the  Gospels, 
which  are  the  only  strictly  religious  books  read,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
allusions  to  it,  than  from  the  disputations  of  the  Musseiman  aB4 
Hindoo  boys  among  themselves,  from  the  comparison  which  they  spon 
learn  to  make  between  the  system  of  worship  which  they  themselves 
foUow  and  ours,  and  above  all,  from  the  enlargement  of  mind  which 
general  knowledge  and  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce,  Many,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  asked  for  Bap- 
tism, but  it  has  been  always  thought  right  to  advise  them  to  wait  till 
they  had  their  parents'  leave,  or  were  old  enough  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  and  many  have,  of  their  own  accord,  begun  daily  to  use  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  desist  from  shewing  any  honour  to  the  image. 
Their  parents  seem  extremely  indiflferent  to  their  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect. Prayer,  or  outward  adoration,  is  not  essential  to  caste.  A  man 
may  believe  what  he  pleases,  nay,  I  understand,  he  may  almost  say 
what  he  pleases,  without  the  danger  of  losing  it,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  not  baptized,  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  company  with  Christii^s 
or  Pariars,  all  is  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority,  even  in 
Benares.' — pp.  288-289. 

And  lastly,  at  p.  514,  we  find  the  bishop  himself  recording 
his  observation,  after  he  had  visited  the  country  from  Calcutta  to 
Meerut,  that  in  many  places  -^  a  sort  of  regard  seemed  to  be 
paid  to  the  Sabbath  by  the  natives.'  And  the  particular  instance 
that  suggests  the  remark  points  to  some  Brahmins, 

We  shall  not  attempt  pursuing  die  general  subject  farther  at 
this  moment ;  but  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  what  is 
said  by  the  bishop  touching  a  special  topic  of  high  practical  im* 
portance,  and  to  which  our  own  attention  has  been  called  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  in  consequence  of  its  being  announced 
for  parliamentary  discussion  in  the  approaching  session — ^we  allude 
to  what  Dresden,  in  his  *  Aureng-zebe,'  beautifully  calk 

*  The  sad  procession  of  a  funeral  vow 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow ; 
Where  fatally  their  virtue  they  approve, 
Cheerful  in  flames,  and  martyrs  of  their  love.' 

The  bishop,  on  one  of  the  first  days  he  spent  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta,  passed  near  two  piles,  on  which  women  had  been 
burnt  the  same  morning,  and  from  that  time  onwards  we  meet 
with  frequent  references  to  the  horrible  practice  in  his  journal! 
He  pronounces  no  decided  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  govern- 
ment ought  to  pursue  ;  merely  recording  the  sentiments  he  heard 
expressed  by  persons  who  had  had  more  extensive  opportunities 
for  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  ahy  more  direct 
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interference  on  this  head  than  has  as  yet  been  attempted,  or, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  recommended  by  any  of  our  countrymen 
employed  in  the  higher  departments  of  Indian  administration. 
The  caution  which  the  humane  bishop  exhibits  in  this  matter 
ought  to  be  received  as  a  most  serious  lesson  by  persons  who, 
if  Heber  considered  himself  as  unqualified  to  judge  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  must  in  conscience  admit  they  have  no  preten- 
sion whatever  to  such  qualification,  and  none  of  whom,  assuredly, 
can  advance  any  claim,  either  to  general  philanthropy  or  to  Chris-, 
tian  zeal,  which  might  not  be  pleaded  with  at  least  equal  force 
in  regard  to  the  late  bishop  of  Calcutta. 

We  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
have  yet  been  agitated  upon  the  internal  administration  of  our 
power  in  India.  The  subject,  in  itself,  is  one  of  deep  and  uni* 
versal  interest ;  and  it  involves  considerations  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment, with  reference,  as  well  to  the  measures  which  ought,  in 
prudence,  to  be  avoided,  as  to  those  which  ought,  in  humanity,  to 
be  adopted.  In  a  case  like  this,  no  experiment  that  is  tried  can 
be  indifferent  in  its  consequences.  Whatever  does  not  bring  posi- 
tive good,  must  bring  positive  harm.  If  we  show  the  natives  of 
India  that  we  intend  to  interfere  with  their  religious  customs,  and 
let  them  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  interference  is  unsuccess- 
ful, we  both  alarm  their  prejudices,  and  encourage  them  to  resist- 
ance. Having  once  adopted  a  measure,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  withdraw  it,  if  we  find  it  either  injurious  or  ineffectual.  We 
no  longer  stand  on  the  same  footing,  quo  ante  bellum.  By  every 
effort  by  which  we  do  not  gain  ground,  we  lose  it.  The  course 
is  one  in  which  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps. 

Among  the  advocates,  as  well  as  among  the  opponents  of  pro- 
hibition, (as  might  be  sufficiently  shown  from  the  pages  of  Heber 
alone,)  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  The  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived  are  the  result  of  careful  investigation  and 
are  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
practice  which  we  desire  to  suppress,  and  are  conversant  with  the 
character  of  the  people  to  whose  peculiar  customs  it  owes  its  pre- 
valence. The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  an  unpub- 
lished narrative — which  will  not,  we  hope,  remain  long  unpub- 
lished. We  vouch  for  our  witness,  and  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  our  observations  by  his  description  of  the 
extraordinary  practice  in  question.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  and  liveliest  that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Bernier.* 

*  During 

*  A  good  English  translation  of  Bernier*s  travels  in  the  Mogul  empire  has,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  in  the  present  year — that  of  Mr.  Irving  Brock.  If  any  of  our 
readers  are  unacquainted  with  this  excellent  old  traveller^  we  beg  leave  to  tell  them  that 

his 
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*  During  the  time  that  I  was  at  Poona,  from  November  1 809  to 
March  1811,  there  were  four  instances  of  women  who  burned  them- 
selves on  the  death  of  their  husbands.  The  first  two  I  witnessed.  I 
desired  to  ascertain  the  real  circumstances  with  which  those  ceremo-* 
nies  were  attended^  and,  in  particular,  to  satisfy  myself  whether  the 
women,  who  were  the  victims  of  them,  were  free  and  conscious  agents. 
The  spot  appropriated  to  this  purpose  was  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
immediately  opposite  the  house  in  which  I  lived. 

*  On  the  first  occasion,  the  pile  was  in  preparation  when  I  arrived. 
It  was  constructed  of  rough  billets  of  wood,  and  was  about  four  feet 
high,  and  seven  feet  sq[uareji  At  each  corner  there  was  a  slender  pole, 
supporting  a  light  frame,  covered  with  small  fuel,  straw,  and  dry  grass. 
The  interval  between  the  pile  and  the  frame,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
tnde  canopy,  was  about  four  feet.  Three  of  the  sides  were  closed  up 
with  matted  straw,  the  fourth  being  left  open  as  an  entrance.  The  top 
of  the  pile,  which  formed  the  bottom  of  this  interval,  was  spread  with 
straw,  and  the  inside  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
a  small  hut.  The  procession  with  the  widow  arrived  soon  after. 
There  were  altogether  about  a  hundred  persons  with  her,  consisting  of 
the  Bramins  who  were  to  officiate  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  retinue 
famished  by  the  government.  She  was  on  horseback.  She  had  gar- 
lands of  flowers  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  her  face  was  be- 
smeared with  sandal-wood.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  looking-glass, 
and  in  the  other  a  lime  stuck  upon  a  dagger.  Her  dress,  which  was 
red,  was  of  the  common  description  worn  by  Hindoo  women,  called  a 
saree.  Where  the  wife  is  with  the  husband  when  he  dies,  she  bums 
herself  with  the  corpse ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  husband  dies  at 
a  distance,  she  must  have  with  her,  on  the  pile,  either  some  relic  of 
Ms  body,  or  some  part  of  the  dress  he  had  on  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  this  instance,  the  husband  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  been  killed 
at  some  distance  from  Poona.  His  widow  had  with  her  one  of  his 
shoes.  She  had  quite  a  girlish  appearance,  and  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  Her  countenance  was  of  a 
common  cast,  without  anything  peculiar  in  its  character  or  expression. 
It  was  grave  and  composed  ;  and  neither  in  her  carriage,  manner,  nor 
gestures  did  she  betray  the  slightest  degree  of  agitation  or  disturbance. 
She  dismounted,  and  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bramins,  went  through  some  religious  ceremonies. 
She  distributed  flowers  and  sweetmeats  ;  and  although  she  spoke  little, 
what  she  did  say  was  in  an  easy  natural  tone,  and  free  from  any  ap- 
parent emotion.  She  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pile  ;  but  when  she  was  told  that  it  was  ready,  rose, 

his  account  of  India  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all  that  have  preceded  Heber's ;  nor  can 
we  imagine  anything  more  interesting,  than  to  compare  his  descriptions  of  the  barbaric 
splendours  of  the  court  of  Aurengzebe  with  the  Bishop's  account  of  his  visit  to  his  de- 
scendant, the  present  pageant-king  of  Delhi.  We  are  sorry  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
quoting  the  parallel  passages.  The  mutability  of  human  fortunes  was  never  more 
strikingly  pourtrayed. 
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and  walked  towards  it.  She  there  performed  some  other  ceremonies, 
standing  on  a  stone,  on  which  the  outline  of  two  feet  had  been  traced 
with  a  chiseL  In  front  of  her  was  a  larger  stone,  which  had  been 
placed  as  a  temporary  altar,  and  on  which  a  small  ^re  had  been  lit. 
These  ceremonies  lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  when  they  were  overy 
she,  of  her  own  accord,  approached  the  pile,  and  mounted  it  without 
assistance.  From  the  begmning  to  the  end  of  this  trying  period,  she 
was,  to  all  outward  appearance,  entirely  unmoved.  Not  the  slightest 
emotion  of  any  kind  was  perceptible.  Her  demeanour  was  calm  and 
placid;  equally  free  from  hurry  or  reluctance.  There  was  no  effort,  no 
impatience,  no  shrinking.  To  look  at  her,  one  would  have  supposed  that 
she  was  engaged  in  some  indifferent  occupation ;  and  although  I  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  her,  I  could  not,  at  any  moment,  detect,  either 
in  her  voice,  or  manner,  or  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  the 
smallest  appearance  of  constraint,  or  the  least  departure  from  the 
most  entire  self -possession.  Certainly,  she  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  any  intoxicating  drug,  nor  of  any  sort  of  stupefaction  ;  and  from 
first  to  last,  I  did  not  see  any  person  persuading,  exciting,  or  encou- 
raging her.  She  herself  took  the  lead  throughout,  and  did  all  that 
was  to  be  done,  of  her  own  accord.  When  she  vjras  seated  on  the  pile, 
she  adjusted  her  dress  with  the  same  composure  that  she  had  all  along 
maintained,  and  taking  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  attendants  a  taper^ 
which  had  been  lit  at  the  temporary  altar,  she  herself  set  fire  to  som^ 
pieces  of  linen,  which  had  been  suspended  for  the  purpose  from  the 
frame  above,  and  then,  covering  her  head  with  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
she  lay  quietly  and  deliberately  down.  No  fire  was  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  pile  ;  but  the  fiames  soon  spread  through  the  com- 
bustible materials  on  the  frame.  The  attendants  threw  some  oil  on 
the  ignited  mass  ;  and  the  strings  by  which  the  frame  was  attached  to 
the  posts  being  cut,  it  descended  on  the  pile.  The  weight  of  it  was 
insufficient  either  to  injure  or  confine  the  victim ;  but  it  served  to  con? 
ceal  her  entirely  from  view,  and  it  brought  the  flames  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  pile.  At  the  same  moment  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments  were  sounded,  producing,  with  the  shouts  of  the 
attendants,  a  noise,  through  which  no  cries,  even  if  any  had  issued  from 
the  pile,  could  hava  been  distinguished.*  The  flames  spread  rapidly, 
and  burned  fiercely  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  mass  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  glo\nng  embers.  No  weight,  nor  ligature,  nor 
constraint  of  any  kind  was  used  to  retain  the  woman  on  the  pile  ;  nor 
was  there  any  obstacle  to  prevent  her  springing  from  it,  when  she  felt 
the  approach  of  the  flames.  The  smoke  was  evidently  insufficient  to 
produce  either  suffocation  or  stupefaction ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
victim  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  fire  only. 

•  '  First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmearM  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parent's  tears ; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children*s  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  firo 
Tq  bif  grim  idol.'— Par,  Lost^  b,  I, 

*  Throughout 
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•  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene,  there  were  no  outward  ap- 
pearances to  excite  horror  ;  no  struggle,  no  violence,  none  of  the  con- 
tortions, or  agonies  of  death.     Not  so  in  the  other  instance  that  I 
witnessed.     On  that  occasion,  the  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
forty,  was  of  a  low  condition  of  life.     She  was  meanly  dressed  in 
soiled  white  clothes ;  and,  when  I  arrived,  was  sitting  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  river.     The  corpse,  which  was  that  of  an  old  man,  was  lying 
within  a  few  yards  of  her,  on  one  of  those  light  beds  used  by  the 
natives  of  India,  with  garlands  of  yellow  flowers  spread  over  it.    The 
pile  was  similar  to  that  already  described.     The  widow,  probably  from 
her  age,  and  the  coarser  habits  of  her  life,  was  more  disposed  to  talk, 
and  had  an  air  of  greater  confidence  than  the  former  young  woman ; 
but  she  seemed  quite  as  firm  and  collected,  and  equally  free  from  every 
appearance  gf  fear  and  agitation.     She  had  a  very  decided  manner, 
and  looked  steadfastly  bent  upon  her  purpose.     There  was  even  a  cer- 
tain cheerfulness  about  her ;  and  the  only  symptom  of  impatience  she 
betrayed,  was  when  she  missed  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  which, 
without  her  noticing  it,  had  been  removed,  while  she  was  in  conversa- 
tion, to  the  pile.     In  the  former  instance,  the  sufferer  was  alone.     I 
could  not  discover  that  she  had  any  relations  with  her.     But  in  this 
case  two  children  and  a  sister  of  the  widow  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony.    The  children,  who  were  apparently  about  five  and  seven  years 
old,  may  not  have  fully  understood  what  was  passing  before  them ;  but 
even  the  sister  was  unmoved.     She  stood,  with  one  of  the  children  in 
her  arms,  and  the  other  by  her  side,  within  a  few  yards  of  her  sister, 
but  no  act  of  recognition  passed  between  them.     The  widow  must 
have  seen  her  children,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  them ;  and  she  was 
evidently  as  undisturbed  by  their  presence  as  they  were  by  her  condi- 
tion.    She  spoke  to  me  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  and  asked 
us  for  money,  which  she  distributed  to  those  around  her.     When  the 
pile  was  ready,  she  rose,  and  walked  to  it  \nth  a  firm  and  easy  step. 
There,  as  well  as  at  the  river-side,  she  went  through  ceremonies  si- 
milar to  those  observed  in  the  former  instance.     Before  she  mounted 
the  pile,  she  turned  round,  and  made  an  obeisance  to  me,  to  the  Bra- 
mins,  and  to  the  various  persons  who  stood  by ;  but  still  she  took  no 
notice  of  her  children  or  sister.     Even  at  this  moment,  her  counte- 
nance and  manner  were  entirely  undisturbed.     She  took  her  place 
calmly  by  the  left  side  of  the  corpse,  which  had  already  been  laid  upon 
the  pile ;  and  having  lit  the  pieces  of  linen  attached  to  the  frame  above 
her,  she  covered  her  face  with  a  part  of  her  dress,  and  lay  down. 
The  attendants  immediately  cut  the  strings  by  which  the  frame  was 
suspended ;  but  only  three  of  the  corners  fell,  the  fourth  still  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  post.     Attempts  were  made  to 
loosen  it,  hut,  before  it  could  be  moved,  the  flames  had  gained  such 
height  as  to  drive  the  attendants  from  the  pile.     The  force  that  had 
been  used  had,  however,  so  much  shaken  the  whole  structure,  that, 
just  as  the  flames  reached  that  part  of  it  where  the  victim  lay,  the 
billets  at  one  corner  gave  way,  and  the  poor  creature  fell,  her  head 
vol;  xxxvii.  no.  lxxiii,  k  x^^^^C^ck^ 
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resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
being  exposed  beyond  the  pile.  She  was  scorched  and  disfigured  by 
the  fire,  and  must  have  been  in  the  endurance  of  agony  unspeakable : 
but  her  fortitude  never  forsook  her.  Instead  of  rushing,  from  the 
flames,  she  clang,  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  to  the  comer  post,  and 
although  the  motion  of  her  lips  showed  that  she  was  muttering  some- 
thing to  herself,  not  one  single  cry  escaped  her.  I  saw  no  more* 
The  attendants  instantly  cast  billets  of  wood  on  her  as  she  lay ;  a  fresh 
heap  was  raised  over  her  body,  and  the  spreading  of  the  flames  soon 
consummated  the  sacrifice. 

'  On  both  occasions,  the  indifference  of  the  spectators  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  calmness  and  resolution  of  the  victim.  They 
looked  on,  or  assisted,  without  any  indication  of  sympathy  or  concern. 
Even  the  nearest  relations  of  the  sufferer  seemed  to  regard  what  waa 
passing  as  an  occurrence  of  no  moment ;  and,  especially  during  th« 
horrors  of  this  last  instanee,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  total  absence  of  that  breathless  anxiety,  that  awful  dread,  that 
reverential  silence,  with  which  the  approach  of  death  is  always  con* 
templated  among  a  Christian  people.' — ^MS.  Journal. 

Revolting  as  these  sacrifices  are,  and  unquestionable  as  is  the  fact 
that  such  tragedies  are^  in  some  instances,  consummated  by  fraud 
and  violence,  it  does  not  require  the  actual  sight  of  them  to  arouse 
bur  pity  and  indignation,  and  convince  us  of  the  obligation  under 
which  we  lie  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  their  suppression. 
The  question  is,  by  what  means  our  end  can  be  attained,  and  to 
that  question  we  are  satisfied  that  they  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject the  best,  will  be  as  slow  to  give  an  answer  as  Bishop  Hebei* 
was.  For  those  who  see  only  the  surface  of  the  stream,  it  is  easy 
to  deride  the  dangers  of  the  passage.  We  require  some  expe- 
rience of  our  own,  to  discern  the  perils  that  lie  beneath,  and  some 
assurance  of  the  experience  of  others,  to  conunit  the  bark  with 
confidence  to  their  hands. 

It  appears,  by  parliamentary  papers  *  before  us,  that  it  is  now 
near  forty  years  since  this  question  was  first  entertained  by  the 
Indian  government.  A  variety  of  regulations  were  successively 
proposed,  and,  in  part,  adopted;  and  finally,  in  1817,  under  the 
government  of  Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  Edmonstone  being  vice- 
president  at  Calcutta,  the  subject  was  revived,  and  the  investiga- 
tion terminated  in  a  formal  set  of  '  circular  instructions  ;^  by 
giving  the  substance  of  which,  we  shall  sufficiently  exhibit  the 
view  ultimately  taken  by  government. 

The  preamble  opens  with  a  declaration,  that  '  it  is  an  invari- 
able principle  of  the  British  government  to  protect  the  whole  of  its 

*  Papers  relating  to  Hindoo  "Widows,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  10,  1821 J  Ditto,  July  19,  1823  ;  Ditto,  June  18,  1824  ;  Ditto,  June  18,  1824} 
Ditto,  July  5,  1825j  Ditto,  May  17,  1827;  Papers  relating  to  Hindoo  Infanticide. 
June  17;  1824.  * 
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subjects  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  ceremonies,  as  well  as  to  show  a  just  regard  for 
established  customs  and  usages,  even  in  matters  not  directly  connected 
with  religious  worship  and  duties/  The  law  upon  this  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Hindoo  authorities,  is  then  explained ;  and 
it  is  stated,  that  '  the  government,  actuated  by  its  general  principle  of 
toleration,  however  anxious  for  the  voluntary  discontinuance  of  a  cus- 
tom so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  deemed  it  proper,  after 
ascertaining  from  the  pundits  the  rules  and  restrictions  prescribed  by 
the  Shaster*  on  the  subject,  to  authorize  the  interference  of  the  public 
officers,  so  far  only  as  appeared  absolutely  necessary,  under  experience 
of  gfross  irregularity  and  abuses,  for  maintaining  a  more  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  ordinances  of  the  Hindoo  law.'  With  that  view,  the 
directions  of  Lord  Minto,  in  1812,  had  been  framed;  'but 
frequent  instances  having  occurred  of  women  being  burned,  in 
difect  opposition  to  those  rules,'  the  instructions  '  are  issued  fof 
the  guidance  of  the  magistrates,  and  are  intended  to  supersede 
all  former  rules  and  orders  upon  the  subject/ 

TheSe  instructions  are  distributed  under  five  heads.  The  firsi 
enuiherates  nine  conditions,*  under  any  one  of  which  it  is  ille- 
gal for  a  widow  to  burn :  1st.  If  she  have  not  completed  her  fif- 
teenth year.  2nd.  If  she  be  pregnant,  or  pregnancy  be  pre- 
sumable. 3rd.  If  she  be  in  a  state  of  impurity.  4th.  If  she 
have  a  child  under  four  years  of  age.  5th.  If  sne  have  a  child 
between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  no  person  of  respon*- 
sibility  will  engage  to  maintain  it.  6th.  If,  being  the  widow  of  a 
brahmin,  she  proposes  to  burn  otherwise  than  on  the  same  pile  with 
the  corpse  of  her  husband.  7th.  If,  belonging  to  any  other  tribe, 
and  being  absent  from  her  husband  at  the  time,  she  do  not  burn 
immediately  on  hearing  of  his  death.  8th.  If,  being  present,  she 
do  not  burn  immediately  on  her  husband's  death.  Qth.  If  she 
have  not  been  legally  married,  and  faithful  to  her  husband* 
Under  the  second  head,  the  relations  of  a  widow,  who  has  re- 
solved to  burn,  are  required  to  give  intimation  to  the  police:  if 
any  woman  be  burned  without  such  previous  intimation,  all  per- 
sons taking  any  active  part  therein  are  made  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  or  if  the  widow  was  under  any  one  of  the 
prescribed  disabilities,  they  are  to  be  committed  for  trial :  the 
principal  persons  of  the  widow's  family,  or  that  of  her  husband, 
who  may  have  been  on  the  spot,  and  may  have  neglected  to  give 
notice  to  the  police,  are  also  made  subject  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, although  they  may  not  have  taken  any  active  part.  Under 
the  third  head,  a  police  officer  is  directed  to  attend,  and  ascertaiti 
Irhether  it  is  competent  to  the  widow  to  burn,  and  whether  she 

♦  The  sacred  code  of  the  cItU  and  criminal  law  of  the  Hindoos,  second  only  itt  autho- 
rity to  the  r^doB, 
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has  given  her  full  and  free  consent  .  he  is  also  to  explain  these 
rules  to  her,  and  to  apprize  her  of  '  the  liberty  allowed  bj  the 
shaster,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue  ;* 
in  cases  where  the  widow  is  either  incompetent  or  unwilling  to 
burn,  he  is  publicly  to  forbid  the  ceremony,  and  to  warn  the 
persons  present  that,  by  persisting,  they  will  render  themselves 
liable  to  punishment :  but,  subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  police 
officers  are  prohibited  from  interfering  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  the  rite ;  the  particulars  of  each  case  are  to  be  minutely  re- 
ported to  the  magistrate,  and  monthly  reports  are  to  be  made, 
as  well  of  such  suttees  as  may  have  taken  place,  as  of  such  as  may 
have  been  prevented.  The  fourth  head  prohibits,  as  unautho- 
rized by  the  shaster,  the  practice  of  burying  alive  widows  of  the 
Jogee  tribe  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands.  The  flfih  head 
directs  the  translation  of  these  rules  into  the  native  languages,  and 
their  publication  throughout  the  country.* 

These  instructions,  after  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  vice- 
president  in  council,  were  sanctioned  and  'confirmed  by  Lord 
Hastings,  who  was  then  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  but  as  the 
vice-president  thought  that  the  information  possessed  by  govern- 
ment '  regarding  the  rules  of  the  Hindoo  law,  and  the  local  usages  pre- 
vailing in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  country,  as  applicable  to  the  cere- 
mony of  suttee,  had  hitherto  been  extremely  imperfect,*  he  considered 
*  that  it  toas  not  advisable  to  introduce  or  promulgate  the  instructions  in 
the  formal  shape  of  a  legislaiive  enactment, *f  And  in  this  most  unsa- 
tisfactory state,  the  subject,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  interposition 
of  public  authority,  has  remained  down  to  the  present  hour. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  effect  with  which  British  inter- 
ference has  been  attended,*  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers 
the  forcible  opinion,  recorded  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Courtney  Smith, 
second  judge  of  the  nizamut  adawlut  at  Calcutta  : — '  That,  if  this 
mode  of  Issuing  orders,  imder  the  sanction  of  government,  to  regu- 
late suttees,  is  continued,  the  practice  will  take  such  deep  root,  imder 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  country,  that  to  eradicate  it 
will  become  impossible.'  Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  assert  his  conviction, 
that  the  practice  might  safely  be  abolished  altogether  by  law. 
But  (says  he,  in  conclusion,)  '  Should  this  be  deemed  hazardous, 
it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  Hindoos  to  themselves  upon  the  subject,  as 
being  a  rite  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  us  to  countenance,  and 
dangerous  to  our  empire  to  forbid.  The  usage  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  fall  into  disuse  under  a  total  neglect,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, than  under  the  present  system  of  attention  and  inquiry,  which 
serves  but  to  keep  the  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  population  alive  upon  the 
point,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  interest  and  celebrity  to  the  sacrifice,  which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  its  continuance  and  extension.* 

^ ^_ r 1 ■ ^ — — r-, -   -  f  

•  Papers,  July  10, 1821,  p.  137.  t  Ibid.  p.  143. 
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We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  as  to  tlie  perverse  effect 
imputed  by  him  to  the  orders  now  in  force,  but  we  arc  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that  '  the  practice 
may  be  abolished  with  perfect  safety/  We  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Smith's  opinion  derives  additional  weight  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  other  able  men;  but  the  preponderance  of  au- 
thority is  decidedly  in  the  other  scale.  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Hastings,  Lord 
Amherst,  Mr.  Edmonstone,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  are  all  adverse  to  authoritative  interference ; 
and  every  successive  government,  at  Calcutta,  at  Madras,  and  at 
Bombay,  by  which  the  question  has  been  entertained,  has  been 
compelled,  after  the  most  anxious  and  deliberate  investigation,  to 
declare  its  conviction  that  all  measures  of  a  peremptory  or  coer- 
cive character  would  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences. 
— Not  to  multiply  quotations,  the  latest  opinion  which  we  find 
recorded  by  the  Bengal  government,  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage  of  a  despatch  from  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
written  in  December,  1824,  when  he  had  before  him  almost  the 
whole  of  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  now  upon  our 
table : — *•  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
the  great  redeeming  point  in  our  government,  the  circumstance 
which  reconciles  them,  above  all  others,  to  the  manifold  inconve- 
niences of  foreign  rule,  is  the  scrupulous  regard  we  have  paid  to 
their  customs  and  prejudices.  .  .  •  The  well-meant  and  zealous 
attempts  of  Europeans,  to  dissuade  from  and  to  discourage  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite,  would  appear  to  have  been  almost  uniformly 
unsuccessful,  and  prove  but  too  strongly  that  even  the  best  informed 
classes  of  the  Hindoo  population  are  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
recognise  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  rite  of  Suttee.'  And  the  last 
resolutions  of  the  Bombay  government,  on  the  same  head,  con- 
clude in  these  words : — '  If  there  is  the  smallest  risk  of  exciting,  not 
the  opposition  alone,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  best 
at  once  to  suspend  the  orders.  The  ^prejudices  of  the  natives  are  ra- 
pidly giving  \oay  to  the  effect  of  our  example  ;  at  no  very  distant  period 
the  worst  of  their  delusions  will  vanish  of  themselves  before  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  But^  attempting  to  lop  off  one  branch  of  their 
superstition^  we  run  the  risk  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  those  causes^ 
which  are  already  consuming  it  at  the  root* — ^Papers,  June  18,  1824, 
p.  48.)  And  we  may  close  our  review  of  the  proceedings  in 
India,  on  this  subject,  with  the  following  temperate  and  sensible 
observations,  which  occur  in  a  despatch,  written  in  1823,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  government  of  Bengal : — 

*  After  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  tliat  has  lately  been  received 
from  the  several  presidencies  on  this  subject,  and  the  very  various  opi- 
nions concerning  suttee,\ybiQix  have  been  received  frcmvthe  public  officers^ 
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it  appears  that  the  practice  varies  very  much  in  different  parts*  of 
India,  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  is  upheld.  The  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
policy,  and  probable  effect  of  strong  measures  of  repression,  must  vary 
with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  district.  The  line  of  distinc- 
tion drawn  in  the  circular  order  of  1817,  between  the  different  cases 
of  suttee,  proceeds  upon  a  more  general  principle.  It  is  imdoubt- 
edly  the  policy  of  our  government  to  abstain  from  interference  with 
the  religious  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  natives ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  upon  an  intelligible  ground,  that  you  have  adopted  the  rule, 
which  permits  the  sacrifice  when  it  is  clearly  voluntary,  and  confor- 
mable to  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  authoritatively  prevents  it  in  all 
other  cases.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  very  doubtful,  (and  we  are 
confirmed  in  this  doubt  by  respectable  authority,)  whether  the  mea- 
sures which  havq  been  already  takers  in  pursuance  of  this  principle^ 
have  not  tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
the  practice.  Such  a  tendency  is  at  least  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to. 
a  regulation,  which,  prohibiting  a  practice  only  in  certain  cases,  ap- 
pears to  sanction  it  in  all  others  ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that . 
where  the  people  have  not  previously  a  very  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  the  custom,  a  law  which  shall  explain  to  them  the  cases  in  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  followed,  may  be  taken  as  a  direction  for  adopting  it 
in  all  others.  Indeed,  in  a  district  where  the  practice,  if  ever  known, 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  any  public  mention  of  it  whatever  would  appear 
to  be  impolitic ;  although  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  revive  it.  //  is,  moreover,  with  much  reluctance,  that  we 
can  consent  to  make  the  British  government,  by  a  specific  permission 
of  the  suttee,  an  ostensible  party  to  the  sacrifice.  We  are  averse  also  to 
the  practice  of  making  British  courts  the  expounders  and  vindicators  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  when  it  leads  to  acts,  which,  not  less  as  legislators 
than  as  Christians,  we  abominate,' — (Papers,  June  18,  1S24.) 

The  first  year  for  which  any  return  was  made  of  the  actual 
number  of  widows  immolated,  was  1815.  Since  that  time  similar 
returns  have  been  made  annually,  that  for  1 824  being  the  latest 
included  in  the  papers  now  before  us.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  result  of  the  whole  ten  years,  distributed  under  the 
heads  of  the  six  divisions,  composing  the  territory  of  the  Bengal 
presidency : — 

1815    1816     1817    1818      1819    1820     1821      1822    1823     1824    Total. 

Calcutta 253  289  442  544  421  370  392  328  340  373  3752 

Benares 48  65  103  137  92  93  114  102  121  93  968 

Patna 20  29  49  57  40  42  69  70  49  41  466 

Dacca    31  24  52  58  55  51  52  45  40  40  448 

Moorshedabad  ..  11  22  42  30  25  21  12  22  13  15  213 

Bareilly 15  13  19  13  17  20  15  16  12  10  150 

378    442    707    839    650    597    654    583    575    672    5997 

The  two  mo8t  importaiit  facts  to  be  deduced  from  this  state- 
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ment  are^  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prevalence  of 
die  practice,  notwithstanding  our  attempts  to  check  it ;  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  number  of  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta 
exceeds  that  in  the  other  divisions.  Looking  at  the  totals  of  each 
yeuTy  it  will  be  found  that  the  cases  were  most  numerous  in  18 17, 
1818,  and  1819  ;  but  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  that  excess  arose 
principally  from  the  increased  mortality  occasioned  by  the  epi- 
demic which  then  prevailed,  we  shall  exclude  those  years  from 
our  comparison.  The  sacrifices  in  the  last  three  years  amount, 
severally,  to  583,  575,  and  572.  Considered  by  themselves,  these 
numbers  certainly  exhibit  a  diminution,  but  in  a  degree  so  slight, 
that,  during  that  short  period,  the  practice  may  be  said  to  have 
been  stationary.  The  total  number  of  sacrifices  in  the  first  year 
was  378  ;  in  the  last  it  had  increased  to  572 ;  but  taking  the" 
average  of  the  first  two,  and  that  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  series, 
we  have  still  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7*  This  has  been 
partially  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  late  returns  have 
been  made  with  more  accuracy  than  those  for  the  early  years  :  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  continued,  though  diminished,  action  of  the  epi- 
demic ;  but  we  fear,  that,  with  every  allowance  which  can  be  made 
for  those,  or  any  other  reasons,  the  mortifying  fact  will  still  re- 
main, that  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  us  have  had  the 
effect  of  aggravating  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  alleviate. 
In  that  tract  of  country  immediately  surrounding  the  seat  of  our 
government,  our  authority  ought  to  be  more  eflficacious,  the  force 
of  our  example  more  powerful,  and  the  success  of  our  restrictive 
measures  consequently  greater,  than  in  the  districts  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital.  The  influence  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  even  of  superstitious  prejudice,  in  promoting  the  practice, 
would  have  been  looked  for  by  Englishmen  in  the  division  of 
Benares — that  overgrown  sink  of  Hindoo  superstition,  of  which 
Heber's  exquisite  description  is  fresh  in  our  readers'  recol- 
lection— rather  than  in  the  district  of  Calcutta,  the  great  and 
splendid  capital  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government  itself.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  any  one  have  expected  to  find  a  rite  of  this  ter- 
rific character  prevailing  in  the  greatest  degree  in  that  parti- 
cular tract,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  pusillanimous  of  all  the  Indian  races.  But  all  these 
expectations  are  disappointed  by  the  result.  The  return  of 
the  Calcutta  division  alone  exhibits,  in  the  whole  ten  years,  the 
appalling  number  of  3752  victims.  This  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  other  five  divisions  by  1507,  or  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2. 
The  real  average  can  be  deduced  only  from  a  comparison  of  the ' 
relative  population  of  the  different  divisioiis^  of  wbi^^h  we  have 
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been  unable  to  procure  any  account;  but  supposing,  as  a  mere 
approximation  to  the  truth,  that  the  population  of  the  Calcutta 
division  is  double  that  of  any  other,  and  that  the  other  divisions 
are  equally  populous  among  themselves,  we  shall,  in  that  case, 
have  1714  as  the  average  of  the  Calcutta,  and  857  as  that  of  each 
of  the  other  five  divisions.     But  the  actual  return  from  the  Cal-^ 
cutta  division  is  more  than  double  even  this  average.     The  num^ 
ber  of  victims  immolated  in  die  immediate  suburbs  of  Calcutta, 
during  the  same  period,  v^ras  408.     (1815,25;  1816,40;  1817, 
39 ;    1818,  43  ;    1819,  52 ;    1820,  47  ;     1821,  39  ;     1822,  43 ; 
1823,  46;    1824,  34;— total,  408.)      The   population  of  the 
whole  six  divisions  has  been  estimated  at  50,000,000 ;  that  of 
Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  is,  probably,  about  800,000.     In  the 
whole  population,  therefore,  there  was,  in  ten  years,  one  victim  in 
8337 ;  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  there  was  one  in    I960 :  a 
proportion  more  than  four  times  larger  than  that  afforded  by  the 
whole  six  divisions  taken  together.     Comparing  the  first  of  the 
ten  years  with  the  last,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  victims,  in 
the  whole  six  divisions,  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3 ;  that  in  the 
Calcutta  division  has  been  in  the  same  proportion;  and  that  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  only  has  been  as  5  to  7.     The  total  num-. 
ber  of  cases  in  the  Benares  division  is  968,  which  exceeds  the 
average  we  have  just  assigned  to  it  by  111.     It  is  upwards  of 
double  the  return  from  Patna  and  Dacca,  near  five  times  that 
from  Moorshedabad,  and  upwards  of  six  times  that  from  Bareilly ; 
but,  compared  with  that  of  Calcutta,  the  return  for  the  whole 
division  is  only  a  little  more  than  double  that  for  the  city  of  Cal- 
cutta alone  ;  and  it  is  exceeded  by  that  for  the  division  of  Cal-    • 
cutta,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  4  to  1.     The  only  specific  causes,  by 
which  we  find  any  attempt  to  account  for  this  deplorable  and 
humiliating  result,  is  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  obscene  wor-^ 
ship  of  Kalee^  on  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  - 
in  the   vicinity  of   Calcutta,  where  it   principally  prevails,  and 
the  perverse  operation  of  our  own  measures,  in  confirming  and 
increasing   a  practice  which    they  were    intended   to   restrain.^* 
But  these,  causes  alone  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  adequate  to  the 
effects  which  are  attributed  to  them,  and  we   have  little  doubt, 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  explore  the  early  history  and  supersti- 
tions  of   Bengal,  we   should  find  some  other  peculiar  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  origin  and  chaiacter  are  lost,  and  of  which 
this  melancholy  consequence  only  is  now  to  be  discerned. 

No  general  returns   have    been  made  from  either  Madras  or: 
Bombay,  but  under  both  presidencies  it  is   manifest  that   the 

*  One  of  the  personifications  of  the  Destroying  Spirit. 
t  Fspen,  JiHy  \0, 1821,  p.  236« 
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number  of  sacrifices  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  which 
take  place  in  Bengal. 

Having  thus  considered  the  different  degrees  in  which  this  prac- 
tice prevails  in  different  portions  of  our  own  territory,  it  will 
not  ^be  unimportant  to  institute  a  similar  comparison,  as  far  as 
our  limited  means  will  enable  us  to  do  so,  between  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  our  own  government,  and  those  under  the  go- 
vernment of  native  princes.  At  Poona,  the  metropolis  of  a 
Hindoo  nation,  where  the  community  of  religion  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  the  superstitious  character  of  the 
prince,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  Bramins,  were  all 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  practice,  and  where  the  go- 
vernment, in  some  degree,  encouraged  it,  by  defraying  the 
expense  in  cases  where  the  parties  were  too  poor  to  meet  it, 
we  find  that  only  four  instances  occurred  in  one  period  of 
seventeen  months.  Even  there,  however,  among  the  Hin- 
doos themselves,  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  was  tem- 
pered by  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  the  custom, 
in  a  certain  class,  for  the  widow,  instead  of  ascending  a  pile, 
to  cast  herself  into  a  pit,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  previously 
kindled.  In  an  instance  which  has  been  communicated  to  us, 
a  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  dead  some  years,  was  co- 
habiting with  another  man ;  and  whenever  she  was  jealous  of 
her  paramour,  or  any  quarrel  took  place  between  them,  she 
used  to  threaten  that  she  would  sacrifice  herself  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband.  On  one  occasion,  she  went  the  length  of  hav- 
ing the  pit  dug,  and  the  fuel  laid  in  it ;  but  the  completion  of 
her  purpose,  even  if  she  seriously  entertained  it,  was  prohibited 
by  the  Paishwa.  She  might,  he  said,  if  she  had  chosen,  have 
burned  herself,  at  the  proper  time,  with  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  a  sacred  rite  to  be  profaned,  by 
being  made  subservient  to  the  jealousy  and  bickerings  of  a  pros- 
titute. Captain  Pottinger  states,  that  the  Paishwa  frequently 
exerted  himself  personally  to  dissuade  women  from  becoming 
suttees ;  on  which  Mr.  Elpliinstone  judiciously  remarks,  that 
such  a  course,  in  a  Brahmin  prince,  was  not  liable  to  the  same 
misrepresentations  which,  in  a  similar  case,  might  be  put  upon 
our  interference.*  At  Hydembast,  where,  although  the  sovereign 
is  a  Mahometan,  there  is  a  still  larger  Hindoo  population  than  at 
Poona,  the  government  neither  shows  any  feeling,  nor  exercises 
any  interference  on  the  subject.  It  neither  forbids  nor  encou- 
rages ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  from  1800,  we  have 
been  assured  that  not  one  single  instance  of  this  kind  occurred. 
On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  English  residency,  there  is  the 
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tomb  of  a  woman  who  burned  herself  many  years  ago^  and  it  ia 
still  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  How  different  the  result 
is  in  our  own  territory,  has  been  shown  by  the  melancholy  detail 
into  which  we  have  just  entered.  We  are  far  from  inferring  that 
this  variance  is  exclusively  the  effect  of  encouragement  in  the  one 
case,  and  indifference  or  opposition  in  the  others ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  those  causes  do  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence- 
Many  a  mischievous  project  has  expired  under  neglect,  which 
would  have  been  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  coercion;  and 
many  a  beneficial  change  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  vio- 
lence and  persecution  it  has  encountered.  The  security  M^hich  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  India  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result 
of  the  toleration  we  have  practised — of  our  respect  for  the  rights, 
and  our  indulgence  for  the  prejudices,  of  our  subjects.  If  we 
desire  that  security  to  continue,  we  must  remember  that  toleration 
is  letting  people  do  what  they  like,  not  what  we  like.  In  this 
sense  our  declarations  have  been  made,  and  in  this  sense  thej 
ought  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  our  ends  be  good ; 
pur  means  also  must  be  judicious.  We  may  improve  by  our 
example,  and  enlighten  with  our  knowledge ;  but  we  must  take 
care  how  we  innovate  in  matters  of  religion. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  we  have  already  innovated,  and  innovated 
successfully,  on  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hindoos.  Among 
the  instances  which  are  cited,  it  is  said  that  we  inflict  capital 
punishment  on  Bramins,  whose  Uves,  by  the  Hindoo  law,  are 
sacred ;  and  that  we  have  abolished  the  practice  of  infanticide, 
which  had  prevailed  from  time  immemorial ;  and  as  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  in  either  instance,  to  resist  or  resent  our  mea- 
sures, it  is  contended  that  no  injurious  consequence  would  follow 
our  prohibition  of  the  burning  of  widows;*  in  other  words,  that 
our  Indian  subjects,  having  already  borne  much,  will,  therefore, 
bear  more.  Fortunately,  our  government  has  been  too  wise  to 
try  experiments  on  the  endurance  of  its  subjects ;  or  we  might 
have  found,  that,  abject  and  pusillanimous  as  a  great  portion  of 
them  unquestionably  are,  even  with  them  forbearance  has  its 
limits,  and  that  resistance,  when  it  does  begin,  is  formidable  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  has  been  provoked. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  facts  stand. 

Reasoning  that  proceeds  upon  analogy  is  always  to  be  watched 
with  care.  Cases  are  frequently  assumed  as  parallel,  which,  in 
truth,  are  not  so.  We  confound  apparent  with  real  resemblance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those 
maxims  which  are  inculcated  in  the  law  of  the  Hindoos,  and  those 
which  are  respected  in  their  practice.     To  kill  a  Bramin  is  un- 
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questionably  idenounced,  in  their  law^  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  they  are  not  deterred  from  commit- 
ting. They  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  a  Bramin,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  but  they  do  put  Bramins  to  death  by  slow  and 
indirect  means — by  starvation,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  rigorous 
confinement.  To  execute  a  Bramin,  therefore,  though  a  breach 
of  the  law,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  practice  of  the  Hindoos ;  and 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  shock  their  prejudices,  when  we  only 
disregard  an  injunction,  which  they  themselves  not  unfrequently 
evade.  But  even  were  the  practice  otherwise,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  parallel  case,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  that  we  inflict 
capital  punishment  on  Bramins,  unless  we  require  the  Hindoos 
to  do  so.  There  is  a  wide  diflerence  between  the  practical  effect 
of  doing  or  avoiding  a  thing  ourselves,  and  requiring  others  to  do 
or  avoid  it.  As  long  as  we  leave  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
own  customs,  they  care  little  whether  we  follow  them  or  not.  We 
do  not  encounter  danger  by  doing  what  they  think  wrong,  but  by 
preventing  them  from  doing  what  they  think  right.  They  do  not 
desire  that  we  should  conform  to  the  Hindoo  law,  but  they  are 
alarmed  at  the  slightest  indication  of  a  design,  on  our  part,  to 
compel  them  to  abandon  it. 

Of  the  practice  of  infanticide,  it  is  necessary  to  our  argument, 
and  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  that  we  enter  into  a  short 
examination.  The  printed  papers  relative  to  this  subject,  which 
are  the  last  in  the  series  now  on  our  table,  are  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  describe  the  different  modifications  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  its  suppres- 
sion. 1.  Among  the  Rajkoomars,  inhabiting  certain  districts  in 
the  direction  of  Juanpoor;  2.  and  3.  Among  the  Jahrejas,  a  tribe 
of  Rajpoots  in  Cutch  and  Cattewar;  and  4.  Among  the  Hindoos 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Bengal.  The  details  of  this  subject 
lire  striking  and  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  although 
the  practice  of  infanticide  has  been  hitherto  treated  as  a  question 
only  subordinate  and  accessory  to  that  of  self-immolation,  it  really 
appears  to  us  to  constitute,  both  in  character  and  magnitude,  by 
far  the  more  appalling  and  flagitious  evil  of  the  two. 

1.  The  Rajkoomars  are  described  by  Mr.  Duncan,  in  1789,  as 
amounting  to  about  40,000 ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  practice  of  putting  all  their  female  issue  to  death,  by  with- 
holding sustenance  from  them  from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 
The  only  reason  assigned  by  them  for  this  horrid  usage,  was  the 
expense  of  procuring  suitable  matches  for  their  daughters,  if  they 
allowed  them  to  grow  up.  They  preserved  their  race  by  inter- 
marrying with  other  tribes  of  Rajpoots.*     In  1789,  an  agreement 
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i¥as  proposed  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  executed  by  many  of  them, 
declaring  the  custom  of  destroying  their  female  offspring  to  be 
criminal,  and  promising  to  renounce  it  for  the  future."^  In  1795 
and  1803,  regulations  were  enacted  by  the  Bengal  government, 
directing  the  magistrates  to  proclaim,  throughout  their  several 
jurisdictions,  the  prohibition  of  this  inhuman  practice,  and  provid- 
mg  that,  '  if  any  Rajkoomar  shall  designedly  prove  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  his  female  child,  by  prohibiting  its  receiving  nourish- 
ment, or  in  any  other  manner,  he  shall  be  committed  and  tried, 
in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  other  cases  of  murder/^ 
But,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  in  ]819|  the  date  of  the 
latest  paper  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Cracroft,  the  ma- 
gistrate of  Juanpoor,  states  that  the  practice  of  infanticide  '  still 
subsists  in  as  full  force  as  it  ever  did,,  and  appears  to  be  almost 
irremediable/ 1 

2.  and  3.  Among  the  Jahrejas  of  Cutcb  and  Cattewar,  who 
are  a  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  the  practice  of  destroying  their  female 
issue  is  described  as  '  an  ancient  and  immemorial  custom,  con- 
firmed by  prejudice  and  family  pride,' §  it  being  considered  dis- 
graceful to  a  Hindoo  father  that  his  daughter  should  not  be  af- 
fianced before  she  attains  a  marriageable  age.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  this  tribe  is  said  to  have  been  in  Sind.  They  afterwards 
extended  over  a  great  part  of  Persia ;  and  Colonel  Walker  sup- 
poses, that  the  original  Rajpoot  inhabitants  having  been  compelled 
to  adopt  the  Mahometan  religion,  on  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  Caliphs,  the  Jahrejas  resorted  to  this  practice,  on  ac- 
count *of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  matches  for  their 
daughters.  Speaking  of  it  to  Colonel  Walker,  their  chief  de- 
feuded  it,  by  saying  that  it  relieved  them  of  much  vexation  and 
expense.  Instances  do  occur  of  their  preserving  their  female 
children,  but  the  act  is  optional  and  voluntary,  and  they  hold  it 
more  reputable  to  destroy  them.  Colonel  Walker  could  ascertain 
only  five  instances  of  fathers  who  had  reared  their  daughters. 
Even  in  these  cases  the  girls  were  dressed  like  boys.  They  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  sex,  called  themselves  boys,  and  appealed  to 
their  fathers  in  support  of  the  assertion.  If  a  father  wishes  to 
preserve  a  daughter,  he  previously  apprizes  his  wife  and  family, 
and  his  commands  are  obeyed ;  but  if  a  mother  has  the  same  wish, 
and  the  father  objects  to  it,  the  infant  must  be  put  to  death. 
There  are  cases  where  the  influence  of  the  wife  obtains  the 
husband's  consent  to  preserve  a  child ;  but  these  instances  of  ma- 
ternal solicitude  are  said  to  be  either  unfrequent,  or  seldom  suc- 
cessful. The  father  sometimes  expressly  orders  the  infant  to  be 
put  to  death,  probably  when  he  suspects  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
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the  mother  to  preseire  it;  but  in  general  this  intimation  is  unne- 
cessary, the  silence  of  die  husband  being  considered  to  imply  his 
lesohition  that  the  child,  if  a  female,  should  perish.  To  aggra- 
ymtCy  if  possible,  the  horror  of  the  deed,  the  mother  is  commonly 
die  executioner  of  her  own  offspring.  Women  of  rank  may  have 
their  slaves  and  attendants,  who  perform  diis  act;  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  perpetrate  it  with  their  own  hands.  Immediately 
alter  the  birth  of  a  female,  they  stifle  it,  or  destroy  it  by  introdu- 
cing o|Mum  into  its  mouth,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  plank,  and  left  to  expire  for  want  of  sustenance. 
This  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  women,  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  they  themselves  belong  to  tribes  who  rear  their  females, 
and  have  been  bred  in  families  where  their  own  existence  bears 
testimony  against  this  unnatural  practice ;  but  as  they  are  affianced 
at  an  early  age,  they  imbibe  the  barbarism  of  their  husbands,  and 
are  said  to  be  even  advocates  for  the  practice.  If  any  person  ask 
a  Jahreja  the  result  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  he  would,  if  the 
child  had  been  a  female,  answer  '  nothing;^  and  this  expression, 
in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  is  horribly  significant.  There  is  a 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  different  estimates  of  the  number 
of  the  females  annually  destroyed  among  this  tribe,  but  it  must 
be  great.  Colonel  Walker  seems  to  think  that  it  exceeds  15,000* 
In  1808,  an  engagement  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Rajkoomars 
in  Juanpoor  had  consented  to  bind  themselves,  was  proposed  to 
the  Jahrejas ;  and  Colonel  Walker  states,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  '  every  chief,  readily,  and  without  offering  a 
single  objection,  subscribed  it.'*  Even  that  exception  was  after- 
wards removed  by  the  individual's  becoming  a  party  to  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  in  ISIQ^  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  East 
•India  Company  and  the  principal  chief  of  Cutch,  which  stipu- 
lated for  the  total  abolition  of  the  practice.f  Yet,  in  1821,  the 
latest  period  to  which  these  papers  extend,  Mr.  Elphinstone  states 
that,  *  from  the  best  information  Major  Ballantiue  could  obtain, 
it  would  not  appear  that  more  than  one  hundred  females,  bom 
since  the  agreement,  are  now  in  existence ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  many  of  these  might  have  been  spared,  if  the  engage- 
ment had  never  been  entered  into.'J 

4.  The  practice  which  prevails  in  Bengal  is  similar  in  effect, 
though  it  differs  in  its  cause,  from  both  those  which  have 
been  described.  The  Rajkoomars  and  Jahrejas  destroy  their 
oflfepring,  to  get  rid  of  an  encumbrance :  the  deluded  beings 
who  frequent  the  annual  festival  at  Sangor  devote  theirs  to  de- 
struction as  an  offering  to  propitiate  the  deity.  When  they  are 
apprehensive  of  not  having  issue,  it  is  common  for  them  to  make 
a  vow,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  prayer  for  five  children  being 
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granted^  they  will  devote  the  fifth — to  the  Ganges,  it  in  said,  though 
we  apprehend  iu  reality  to  Kalee.  The  children  are  thrown  into 
the  river  from  a  point  of  the  island  of  Sangor,  w  hich  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gauges,  called,  in  RenneH's  map,  '  the  place  of 
sacrifice,'  and  are  eidier  drowned  or  devoured  by  sharks.  One 
instance  is  mentioned,  where  the  parents  having  made  the  vow, 
and  being  apprehensive  that  these  sacrifices  might  be  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  our  authority,  before  the  period  of  its 
performance  arrived,  resolved  to  devote  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
who,  not  being  the  fifth  child,  was  not  within  the  letter  of  the 
vow,  and  he  was  accordingly  thrown  by  them  into  the  river.  He 
endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  swimming,  and  a  spectator  offered 
him  his  protection;  but  he  was  again  seized  by  his  parents,  and 
they  succeeded  in  effectuating  their  purpose.*  Some  children 
appear  to  have  been  sacrificed  on  account  of  their  being  affected 
with  incurable  maladies ;  f  and  many  instances  of  voluntary  self^ 
destruction  occurred  on  the  part  of  aged  persons  of  both  sexer. 
The  periods  for  the  performance  of  these  sacrifices  are  the  full 
moons  of  November  and  Januaiy.  No  estimate  is  given  of  their 
probable  extent.  In  1802  a  regulation  was  passed  in  Bengal, 
declaring  that  *  all  persons  exposing  any  infant  to  be  drowned  or 
devoured  by  sharks,  or  aiding  or  abetting  the  same,  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  wilful  murder.' :f  In  1821  it  is  stated  that  '  the  prac- 
tice of  immolating  children  had  entirely  ceased  ;'§  but  a  guard  is 
still  sent  to  Sangor,  every  year,  at  the  periods  of  the  festival. 

The  success  of  our  interference  in  the  case  of  infanticide  has 
by  no  means,  therefore,  been  such  as  to  sustain  the  argument 
which  has  been  built  upon  it.  In  the  two  graver  of  the  three 
instances,  the  practice  still  continues  in  unabated  force,  notwitii'<> 
-standing  our  continued  efforts  to  suppress  it ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing instance  the  revival  of  it  is  only  prevented  by  the  employment 
of  military  force.  But  even  had  our  success  been  complete,  alid 
had  this  abomination  been  utterly  extirpated,  it  must  still  be  re^ 
membered  that  the  practice  of  infanticide  was  not  a  general 
practice,  and,  even  by  those  addicted  to  it,  has  never  been  sup^ 
posed  to  have  its  origin  in  any  precept  of  religion. 

'  It  does  not  appear/  say  the  Calcutta  magistrates,  speaking  of 
the  practice  at  Sangor,  *  that  sacrifices  of  this  nature  are  sanctioned 
by  any  tenet  of  the  Hindoo  code.' — *  The  practice  appears  to  be  little 
countenanced  by  the  religious  orders,  or  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  a  pious  and  meritorious  act  to 
rescue  a  child  from  destruction,  and  afterwards  to  adopt  and  maintain 
it  at  their  own  expense.*  | 

We  must  not,  therefore,  confound  a  partial  with  an  universal 

*  jPaoers^  June  17,  1824,  p.  134.     t  Ibid.  p.  131.     t  Ibid,  p,  137.     i  Ibid^p.  14i 

II  Ibid.  p.  134, 
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usage,  nor  attribute  to  a  local  custom,  limited  to  a  single  class 
and  a  narrow  tract  of  country,  the  influence  which  belongs  to  a 
rite,  recognised  by  every  order  of  society,  and  prevailing,  more 
or  less,  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  The  feelings  of  the 
Hindoos,  when  they  are  not  turned  aside  by  the  force  of  any 
peculiar  prejudice  or  institution,  run  in  the  same  channel  wit^ 
the  feelings  of  all  other  people.  They  view  the  practice  of  in- 
fanticide as  we  ourselves  view  it  i  and  if,  from  their  constitu«> 
tional  apathy,  and  the  indolent  spirit  of  a  religion  which  admits 
no  proselytes,  they  have  not  gone  actively  with  us,  at  least  their 
jealousy  was  not  alarmed,  their  own  superstitions  were  not 
touched,  and  they  had  no  inducement  to  go  against  us. 

It  has  also  been  argued,  as  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
practice  of  self-burning  might  be  abolished,  that  it '  prevails  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  among  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  and  is  dis- 
countenanced by  the  upper  and  educated  classes.  '*  We  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  is  discountenanced  by 
the  upper  classes  :  the  other  position,  that  it  prevails  chiefly  among 
the  lower  classes,  is  true  in  fact,  but  the  principle  which  has  been 
deduced  from  it  is  erroneous.  The  lower  orders  are  nowhere 
those  who  are  most  easily  wrought  upon  to  abandon  old  or  adopt 
new  usages  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  cling  to  their  ancient  modes 
with  much  more  tenacity  than  their  betters.  Improvement  of 
every  kind  makes  its  way  slowly  among  them ;  and  in  all  countries 
the  vestiges  of  remote  customs,  like  the  terms  and  idioms  of 
obsolete  language,  are  to  be  sought  among  the  uneducated 
classes.  Superstition  is  always  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  its  professors.  Not  only,  therefore,  the  basis,  on 
\rfiich  this  usage  stands,  is  strong,  but  it  is  strong  for  the  very 
reason  for  which  the  argument  now  under  consideration  alleges 
it  to  be  weak. 

To  the  argument  founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  practice  of  self-* 
immolation  having  been  successfully  prohibited  by  the  Danes  at 
Serampore,  the  Dutch  at  Chinsura,  the  French  at  Chanderna-» 
gore,  and  by  our  own  supreme  court  within  the  city  of  Calcuttai 
it  has  been  obviously  replied,  that — » 

*  no  just  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  in  favour  of  a 
general  interdiction,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreign  settlements,  and 
Calcutta,  are  at  liberty  to  perform  the  act  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
places  respectively  ;  and  the  magistrate  of  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  has 
accordingly  noticed,  that  his  report  of  twenty- five  women  burned  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  in  the  year  1815,  includes  those 
who  were  not  permitted  to  burn  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court.'  t 
To^ which  may  be  added,  that  a  particular  instance  of  prohi* 

'^        »  Papers;  May  17;  1827,  p.  29,  t  Ibid,  July  10,  Wl^^.W^. 
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bition  may  very  well  be  referred  by  the  natives  to  a  particular 
cause ;  and  that  it  is  only  from  an  alarm ,  among  them,  of  a 
general  systematic  design  to  alter  their  religious  customs,  that 
solid  and  extensive  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

No  reasoning  is  more  liable  to  error  than  that  which,  founded 
on  the  opinions  and  observances  of  one  time  or  country,  is  applied 
to  the  opinions  and  observances  of  another.  Men  are  the 
creatures  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded : 
even  those  feelings  and  instincts  which  belong  to  our  common 
nature,  and  are  inherent  in  us  all, ,  are  modified  and  restrained 
by  local  institutions.  The  Hindoo  has  the  same  filial  and  parental 
affections,  the  same  dread  of  pain,  and  the  same  love  of  life  that 
we  have,  and  the  prevalence  of  this  horrid  rite  only  proves  the 
force  of  the  impulse  by  which  those  instincts  are  subdued.  In 
estimating  that  force,  we  must  consider  it  with  reference,  not  to 
our  own  opinions  and  belief,  but  to  the  opinions  and  belief  of 
those  among  whom  this  usage  prevails.  The  Hindoo  widow 
implicitly  believes,  that  by  burning  herself  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  redeems  him  from  a  state  of  torment,  and  secures 
instantaneous  admission  with  his  spirit  into  the  bliss  of  heaven  ; 
and  she  knows  that,  if  she  survives  him,  she  is  doomed  to  a  life 
of  hbpeless  degradation,  spurned  by  the  world,  and  an  outcast, 
even  from  her  own  family.  She  is  incited,  therefore,  by  two  of 
the  most  powerful  motives  by  which  human  actions  can  be  in- 
fluenced, the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  dread  of  infamy ;  nor 
is  she,  perhaps,  insensible  to  the  reputation  of  a  sacrifice,  which 
is  glorious  in  proportion  to  the  horrors  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  woman  who  has  wrought  up  her  mind  to  the 
resolution  of  destroying  herself  by  fire,  is  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  penal  enactment. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  penal  prohibition,  though  futile  in 
the  case  of  the  victim,  would  be  efficacious  in  deterring  others 
from  assisting  at  the  sacrifice.  It  is  alleged  that  the  relations 
of  the  widow  are,  in  some  cases,  actuated  by  a  selfish  view  in 
stimulating  her  resolution,  and  that  the  Brahmins  promote  the 
same  end  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  which  they  expect.  Mr.  Ewer 
says,  '  the  family  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  an  encumbrance,  and 
the  Brahmins  are  desirous  of  a  feast  and  a  present.'*  The 
benevolent  and  accomplished  author  of  the  Elements  of  Hindoo 
Law  also  speaks  of  *  designing  priests,  and  interested  relations.' 
And  Dr.  Marshman,  the  excellent  missionary,  speaks  largely  in 
the  same  tone  to  Bishop  Heber.  But  we  doubt  the  fact  as  to 
the  relations,  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  they  endeavour  to 
prevent,  in  many  more  instances  than  to  promote,  the  sacrifice. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  so,  similar  considerations  to 

*  Papew,  July  10,  1621.-  p.  227. 
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diose  which  influence  the  widow^  extends  also  to  the  members  of 
her  family.  What  is  honourable  to  her^  is  honourable  to  them  ; 
what  is  disgraceful  to  her,  is  digraceful  to  them.  Her  death,,  in 
the  discharge  of  what  they  hold  to  be  her  highest  duty,  sheds  a 
lustre  upon  them  all;  and  it  is  the  vice  of  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  bred,  that  her  life,  if  she  survives,  must  be  a 
perpetual  reproach  to  them  as  well  as  to  herself.  With  respect 
to  the  Brahmins,  thinking  as  ill  of  them  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  of  any  class  of  men  collectively,  still  there  are  obvious 
natives,  suflicient  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  this  particular, 
without  resorting  to  the  violent  supposition  of  a  mercenary  pur- 
pose. They  are  priests,  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  priesthood 
for  the  honour  and  influence  of  their  religion.  By  a  law  pecu- 
liar to  their  creed,  they  are  debarred  from  making  proselytes ; 
and  their  zeal,  thus  confined  within  a  narrower  channel,  runs, 
perhaps,  with  a  stronger  current.  Believing  as  they  beUeve,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  encourage  a  sacrifice  which  they  hold  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  meritorious  in  the  suffierer,  and  honour- 
able to  the  faith  of  which  tliey  are  the  ministers. 

There  is,  at  least,  no  levity  in  this  custom.  To  ascend  the  pile, 
the  daughter  must  sever  herself  from  her  parents,  the  mother  must 
abandon  her  children,  the  female  must  forget  the  timidity  of  her 
sex,  and  brave  death  in  the  most  frightful  of  all  the  aspects  it  can 
assume.  The  force  that  can  break  down  barriers  like  these,  that 
can  rend  asunder  the  strongest  ties,  and  subdue  the  most  powerful 
propensities  of  our  nature,  is  not  to  be  arrested  by  any  human 
ordinance.  It  is  the  eflect  of  a  cause  which  lies  deep  in  the 
religious  practice  and  usages  of  the  people.  We  say  religious 
practice,  because  it  is  contended  that  this  rite  is  not  enjoined  by 
any  original  precept  of  the  Hindoo  faith  ;  and  on  this  ground  an 
argument  has  been  built  in  favour  of  the  facility  of  abolition. 
Unquestionably  the  Hindoo  law  does  not  require  the  widow  to 
burn  herself  on  the  death  of  her  husband ;  nor,  although  it  pro- 
hibits her  from  marrying  again,*  and  prescribes  a  life  of  austerity 
and  privation,^  does  it  condemn  her  to  that  abject  condition,  to 
which  she  is  degraded  by  the  usage  of  the  people.  The  law 
respects  her  rights,  as  well  during  her  widowhood,  as  during  her 
coverture.  She  is  the  heir  to  her  husband's  property,  in  default 
of  male,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  female  issue.  {Elements  of  Hin- 
doo Law,  p.  154.)  She  is  enjoined  '  to  reside,  after'his  death, 
with  the  son  or  sons  of  her  husband,  if  he  have  left  any ;  if  not, 
with  his  other  relations,  among  whom  guardians  are  to  be  selected 
for  her.'  (Ihid.  243.)  *  Failing  relations  of  her  husband,  she  is 
to  reside  with  her  own,  enjoying  their  protection,  and  being  sub- 

*  Elements  of  Hindoo  law,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  ^  \!ti\!\.^»*)L\S^^ 
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ject  to  their  control.'  {Ibid.)  But,  though  not  prescribed  as  a 
duty,  burning  is  strongly  inculcated  as  a  virtue : — '  to  bum  with 
her  deceased  husband/  says  Sir  T.  Strange,  ^  is  inculcated  upon 
the  Hindoo  widow,  not  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  merely, 
but  as  the  means  of  his  redemption  from  the  unhappy  state  into 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  passed,  and  as  ensurmg,  in  conse- 
quence, to  herself  (not  everlasting  indeed,  but)  long  continued 
felicity/  {Ibid.  236.)  '  Her  virtue  expiates  whatever  crimes  he 
had  committed,  even  to  the  ^'  slaying  a  Braniin,  returning  evil 
for  good,  or  killing  his  friend."  And,  for  this  proof  of  it,  a  kind 
of  Mahometan  paradise  is  promised  her.'  {Ibid.  237.)  '  By  the 
Hindoo  law,  as  well  as  by  ours,  suicide  is  a  crime ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  declared  in  this  instance,  the  motive  sanctifying  the  act/ 
{Ibid.  240.)  But  this  part  of  the  inquiry  is  one  rather  of  curi-^ 
osity  than  of  importance.  Where  a  custom  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  people,  among  whom  it  prevails,  believe  that  it  has  the 
sanction  of  religion,''^  it  is  futile  to  reason  with  them  on  a  mere 
question  of  degree. 

Let  us  not  undervalue  the  obstacles  against  which  we  have  to 
contend.  All  measures  directed  immediately  to  the  practice  will 
be  unavailing.  It  must  be  opposed,  not  in  its  progress,  but  at 
its  source.  Superstition,  ignorance,  delusion,  must  be  dispelled  ; 
new  rights,  and  new  duties,  must  be  inculcated ;  motives,  chari- 
ties, affections,  hitherto  unknown,  must  be  imparted ;  mountains 
must  be  removed ;  a  moral  reformation  must  be  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  India.  To  effect  this,  or  even  to  under- 
take it  with  any  prospect  of  success,  time,  temper,  discretion,  judg- 
ment, all,  in  an  emment  degree,  are  indispensable.  In  whatever 
light  this  subject  may  be  viewed,  it  is  beset  with  difficulties ; — 

*  In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round ;' 
and  he  must  be  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  who 
can  discern  his  way  to  a  successful  and  secure  result.  At  pre- 
sent, we  seem  to  have  a  choice  of  evils.  If  we  do  too  little,  we 
only  provoke  a  resistance  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  suppress. 
If  we  do  too  much,  we  raise  a  question  to  be  solved,  certainly 
in  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  and  possibly  in  the  summaiy 
subversion  of  that  power,  on  the  continuance  of  which,  every 
rational  hope  of  civilizing,  and  ultimately  Christianizing  the  In- 
dian continent  must  depend. 

We  have,  perhaps,  wandered  too  widely  from  the  work  of 
Bishop  Heber ;  but  we  must  not  conclude  without  noticing  that 
it  is  edited  by  his  widow,  to  whose  notes  we  cannot  pay  a  higher 

♦  Elements  of  Hindoo  Law,  vol.  i.p.  237.    See  also  the  opinions  of  the  pundits  st 
the  three  oresidencies,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  printed  papers^  and  the  summaij  of  th« 
Jaw  in  the  papers,  My  10, 1821,  p.  137, 
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Compliment  than  in  saying  that  they  might,  in  most  cases,  be 
taken  for  parts  of  the  bishop's  text.  It  is  illustrated  throughout 
with  engravings  on  copper  and  wood-cuts,  all  after  his  lordship's 
sketches,  many  of  which  are  highly  spirited  and  elegant.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  no  publisher  has  any  concern  in 
the  property  of  this  book,  the  profits  of  which  will  go  entirely  to 
the  family  of  the  lamented  author. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England.  (Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed,  April  2nd,  1824.) 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Indictable  Misdemeanors,  By 
William  Oldnall  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Second  Edition.     1826. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Criminal  Pleading.  By  Thomas  Starkie,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.     Second  Edition.     1822. 

4.  A  Supplement  to  all  the  Modem  Treatises  on  the  Criminal 
Law  ;  containing  the  Alterations  by  Statute  to  the  Prorogation 
of  Parliament  in  1827.     By  F.  A.  Carrington,  Esq.,  Barrister- 

»     at-Law.    1827. 

"¥1^HEN  Mr.  Peel,  in  bringing  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
^^  mons  his  plans  for  amending  parts  of  the  criminal  law, 
hinted  that  a  more  splendid  name  might  attend  the  originator  of 
a  new  code,  than  could  ever  be  hoped  for  by  any  cautious  im- 
prover of  an  old  system  of  law,  we  were  pleased  to  hear  it  as- 
serted by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  and  other  members,  that  no  fame 
more  truly  valuable  could  be  acquired  than  by  steadily  pursuing 
the  course  in  which  Mr.  Peel  himself  had  hitherto  proceeded* 
We  confess,  we  prefer  the  plan  of  inquiring  into  defects  in 
our  legal  system  productive  of  actual  mischiefs,  and  remedying 
these  by  simple  and  practical  corrections,  to  any  bolder  at- 
tempts at  a  general  change  of  system — and  this  for  two  rea- 
sons :  Ist,  because  we  believe  that,  considering  the  long-esta- 
blished and  deep  root  of  our  legal  system  in  all  our,  institutions 
and  habits,  and  its  many  and  acknowledged  excellences,  no  general 
speculative  plan  of  innovation  could  really  be  so  productive  of 
good, — still  less  be  so  satisfactory  to  tibe  public  at  large, — as  im- 
provements and  corrections  of  the  existing  system,  contrived  so 
as  to  leave  its  main  basis  and  character  untouched ;  and  2dly, 
because,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system, 
we  are  convinced  that  gradual  correction  is  the  only  practicable 
plan  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  speedy  results,  and  carrying 
with  it  any  prospect  of  certain  success  unattended  with  danger. 
The  confusion^  perplexity,  and  volume  oi  o\mc  m\sisv^  coft.^ 
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have  for  some  time  become  a  subject  of  general  animadversioa 
and  growing  dissatisfaction:  and  while  these  defects  have  unr 
questionably  contributed  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  laws,  and  to 
die  consequent  impunity  of  crime,  they  were  really  without  any. 
reasonable  excuse  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  laws.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  considerable  degree  of  intricacy  and  complexity  must^ 
in  such  a  state  of  society  as  the  present^  of  necessity  belong  to 
the  civil  code,  which  regulates  all  the  artificial  and  involved  rights 
and  interests  of  a  populous,  refined,  and  conunercial  nation.  But 
the  crimes  of  murder,  of  larceny,  and  fraud,  are  marked  by  broad 
and  simple  characteristics,  which  the  advance  of  society  by  no 
means  tends  to  perplex  in  the  same  degree  as  questions  of  civil  li- 
tigation. If  any  additional  reason  could  be  required  for  directing 
our  attention  to  the  simplifying,  and  thereby  invigorating,  the 
penal  code  at  the  present  moment,  it  was  furnished  in  that  melan- 
choly increase  of  crime  to  which  Mr.  Peel  alluded  in  bringing 
forward  his  bills,  and  to  which  all  investigations  now  bear  testi- 
mony. Whether  the  game  laws,  or  the  demoralizing  efiects  of 
the  poor  liaws,— or  their  mischievous  administration,— or  the  in- 
crease of  statutory  offences  by  new  enactments, — ^whether  any, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  all  of  these  causes  united,  have  occasioned ' 
the  lamentable  increase  of  committals  and  punishments,  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  imperious  necessity  to  improve  the  criminal  code, 
and  thereby  bring  punishment  home,  with  greater  certainty,  to 
guilt. 

The  great  increase  of  crime,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  is  entirely 
confined  to  thefts  and  crimes  against  property,  while  bloody  and 
atrocious  offences  have  decreased  in  a  remarkable  degree.  With 
all  the  nominal  severity  of  our  law,  in  practice  it  has,  for  many 
years,  made  that  wise  distinction  in  punishment  which  Montes- 
quieu applauded :  ^  Quand  il  n'y  a  point  de  difference  dans  la 
peine,  il  faut  en  mettre  dans  Tesp^rance  de  la  grace :  en  Angle- 
terre  on  n'assassine  point — parce  que  les  voleurs  peuvent  esp6rer 
d'etre  transport's  dans  les  colonies,  non  pas  les  assassins.'  And 
the  recent  repeals  of  capital  punishments,  effected  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Mr. 
Peel,*  have  even  more  judiciously  marked  the  distinctions  of  guilt, 
by  making  the  difference  in  punishment  matter  of  legal  enact- 
ment instead  of  royal  grace.  Out  of  14,437  persons  who  were 
in  custody  for  crimes  in  the  year  1825,  it  appears  that  not  less 

♦  As  the  improvements  in  the  Criminal  Law,  recommended  by  the  two  former  dis- 
tinguished legislators,  related  to  the  single,  though    important,  point  of  reducing  the 
number  of  capital  punishments,  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  obser- 
vations.   Sir  James  Mackiatosh's  committee  of  1819  was  expressly  limited  to  the  above 
object. 
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than  12,530  were  on  charges  of  theft.  During  the  last  seven 
years  Aere  were  241  convictions  for  forgery,  111  for  murder,  50 
for  arson,  43  for  perjury ;  while  the  number  of  convictions  for 
theft  were  not  less  than  45,000 — an  amount  lamentable  in  itself, 
but  consolatory  when  compared  with  the  small  proportion  of 
crimes  of  a  more  heinous  dye. 

•   The  deplorable  increase  of  crimes  in  the  mass  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  seven  years  ending  December,  1816,  the  commit- 
ments to  gaol  in  England  and  Wales  were  47,522,  while  in  the 
seven  years  ending  December,  1825,  the  number  was  93,718,  being 
neiarly  a  two-fold  increase  in  the  space  of  nine  years — an  augmen- 
tation which,  we  fear,  must  be  considered  as  five  times  as  great  ^ 
the  advance  of  population  in  the  same  period.     During  the  former 
period  there  were    29,S6l  convictions  in  England  and  Wales, 
while  during  the  latter  there  were  63,418 — an  amount  which, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  committals,  proves  the  alarming 
feet  thaitnot  abFow'twO'thirds,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  offences  are  fotmd  guilty  and  punished. 
In  either  of  the  two  views  which  this  fact  presents,  it  is  pregnant 
with  matter  of  reflection.     If  we  suppose  that  the  disproportion 
between  committals  and  convictions  arises,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  firom  innocent  men  being  committed  on  unfounded  suspi- 
cion, the  fact  is   truly  alarming;  but   if,  as  we  take  it  to  be 
undoubtedly  true,  the  main  cause  of  the  disproportion  is   the 
escape  from  punishment  of  guilty  persons  not  convicted  by  reason 
of  defects  in  evidence,  backwardness  in  prosecutors,   faults   in 
the  law,  and  other  causes,  it  surely  becomes  the  most  serious 
duty  of  the  legislature,  to  render  the  punishment  of  guilt  more 
certain  by  the  amelioration  of  every  thing  defective  in  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  country.   During  the  former  seven  years  (that 
is,  from  1809  to  1816)  the  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  death 
was  4,126,  while  during  the  latter  (from  1818  to  1825)  the  num- 
ber was  7,770 — an  increase  about  in  proportion  to  the  compara^ 
tive  amount  of  crimes  during  the  periods.     But  during  the  former 
period  there  were  536  persons  executed,  while  during  the  latter 
there  were  only  579  executions — being  an   increase  of  capital 
punishments  of  only  one-eleventh  during  a  period  in  which  crimes 
had  nearly  doubled.     We  are  aware  of  die  many  and  multifarious 
causes  to  which  the  augmentation  of  crime  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  traced  pretty  accurately ;  but,  as  long  as  we  find  such  increase 
accompanying  so  extensive  a  reduction  in  the  severity  of  punish- 
ments, we  must  consider  it  as  a  fact  deserving  of  much  consider- 
ation, and  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  serious  inquiries 
into  the  connexion  between  severe  punishment  and  the  repres- 
sion of  offences.     We   think  it  calls  wpon  \e^^^\»t^  \a  \^% 
cautious  bow  they  Consider  reduction  o£  p\x\»2JiDisv^V&)  ^^\x'w:X- 
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cdly  viewed  and  per  se,  as  matter  for  congratulation.  We  never 
can  regard  it  as  such  until  we  see  clearly  that,  without  these  pain- 
ful severities,  the  end  of  repressing  crime  is  adequately  effected. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  metropolis  and  its  neighboup* 
hood  form  an  exception  to  the  general  augmentation  of  offences : 
nor  should  it  be  lightly  considered  that  Mn  Peel,  with  his  large 
practical  experience  of  such  matters,  distinctly  ascribes  this  to 
the  more  efficient  police  of  London  and  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex.      In  the  first  seven  years  above  referred  to,  the  number 
of  persons  who  received  sentence  of  death  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex was  1018,  while  in  the  latter  seven  years  there  were  1124 
•—an  increase  of  only  one-eleventh,  which  must,  however,  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  great  statutory  reduction  of  capital  punish- 
ments.     But  the  total  number  of  convictions  in  London  and 
Middlesex  during  the  first  period  was  7421,  while,  in  the  latter 
seven  years,  they  amounted  to  11,624,  being  an  increase  of  only 
about  one-half — instead  of  double,  as  in  die  country  at  large. 
In  two  years  alone,  1786,  1787,  138  persons  were  executed  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  while  in  the  three  years  ending  with 
1826  there  were  only  39  executions.     The  great  diminution  of 
robberies  with  violence  from  the  person  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  12  years,  from  1810  to  1822,  there  were  173  executions 
for  these   offences  in  London  and  Middlesex,  being  at  the  rate 
of  above   14  per  annum;   while  in   1823  tibere  were  only  five 
such  executions,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1824  and  1825  only 
six.     In  the  seven  years  preceding  1823  there  were  140  convic- 
tions per  annum  for  this  offence,  while  in  the  three  years  from 
1823  to   1825  the  number  was   110.     The  diminution  in  the 
number  of  murders  appears  also  to  be  satisfactorily  established. 
From  1810  to  1822  there  were  260  convictions  for  murder  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  annum ;   while  in 
1823,  notwithstanding  the  augmented  population  and  the  general 
increase  of  crimes,  there  were  only  12  convictions;  in  1824,  17; 
in  1825,  12.     So  much  for  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country: 
now  for  the  condition  of  the  laws  made  for  repressing  it. 

In  the  course  which  Mr.  Peel  has  pursued,  both  in  amending 
and  altering  the  criminal  law,  and  in  condensing  and  consolidating 
its  difluse  provisions,  he  has  followed  strictly  in  the  path  marked 
out  by  the  wisest,  because  the  most  cautious  and  practical  of 
reformers.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  proposal  tp  James  I.  for  amendiiig 
the  laws  of  England, 

'  For  the  reforming  and  recompilmg  of  the  statute  law,  the  which 

consisteth  of  four  parts  :  Ist,  to  discharge  the  books  of  those  statutes 

where  the  case  by  alteration  of  time  is  vanished,  as  Lombards,  Jews, 

Oaiz/sr,  half'pencef  &c.    These  may,  aevertheless,  remain  in  the  libra- 

rfaf  for  autiqmtieSfM  no  renting  of  ihm.    T\\^  ^^  oi  ^XiaX\i\*% 
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long  fiince  expired  and  clearly  repealed ;  for  if  the  repeal  be  doubtful, 
it  must  be  propounded  to  the  parliament. 

^  2.  The  next  is  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which  are  sleeping  and  not 
pf  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  in  force :  in  some  of  those  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  requisite  to  substitute  some  more  reasonable  law  instead  of  them, 
agreeable  to  the  time,  in  others  a  simple  repeal  may  suffice. 

3.  *  The  third  is,  that  the  grievousness  of  the  penalty^  in  many 
statutes,  be  mitigated,  although  the  ordinance  stand. 

4.  ^  The  last  is  the  reducing  of  concurrent  statutes  heaped  one  upon 
toother,  to  one  clear  and  uniform  law.' 

In  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  statutes  of  the  realm  were 
comprised  in  little  more  than  two  volumes  ;  the  laws  of  a  whole 
century  then  scarcely  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  volume ;  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  statutes  were  the  utmost  amount  of  the  laws  enacted  in 
a  single  session,  although  parliaments  were  then  often  disused  for 
many  years  together,  i  et  his  lordship  at  that  day  considered  the 
multitude  and  intricacy  of  the  statutes  as  a  great  evil,  and  com- 
plained, '  There  is  such  an  accumulation  of  statutes  concerning 
one  matter,  and  they  so  cross  and  intricate,  as  the  certainty  of 
the  law  is  lost  in  the  heap,  as  your  majesty  had  experience  last 
day,  upon  the  point  whether  the  incendiary  of  Newmarket  should 
have  the  benent  of  his  clergy.*  What  would  have  been  his  lord- 
ship's expressions  on  the  condition  of  the  statute-laws  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  they  compose  twenty-nine  volumes;  when  the 
laws  of  every  two  years  fill  an  immense  volume ;  and  when  every 
session  produces,  on  an  average,  above  one  hundred  new  public 
statutes,  while  the  accumulation  has  no  intermission  from  any  in- 
tervals in  which  no  parliament  is  sitting  ?  What  would  his  lord- 
jship  have  thought  of  a  digest  "^  of  the  public  statute  law  occupy- 
bg  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  closely  printed  quarto 
pages;  and  the  index  to  that  digest  taking  up  nearly  four  hundred? 
Kor  has  the  quality  of  legislation  improved  in  the  proportion  in 
which  its  quantity  has  increased.  In  his  lordship's  days  the  statutes 
were  apt  to  be  sometimes  vague  and  jejune,  and  occasionally  ver- 
bose and  long-winded ;  but  he  witnessed  little  of  that  indiscriminate 
rage  for  legislation  on  partial  interests,  and  peculiar  topics,  and 
special  emergencies,  which  has,  in  modern  days,  contributed  so 
much  to  the  volume  of  our  laws ;  or  of  that  extreme  haste  and 
^carelessness  of  execution  which  has  introduced  into  them  so  much 
jpomplexity  and  confusion.  While  the  preparation  of  contracts  and 
legal  instruments  has  been  always  the  work  of  persons  of  skill  and 
experience  in  different  branches  of  law,  the  most  important  of  all 
documents — a  law  of  the  realm — ^has  been  generally  left  to  the 
hasty  concoction  of  the  individual  member  who  happened  to  in- 

^1  TT 1 W--      I      -Tl-^f  ■l__ 
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troduce  it^  or  of  any  person  whom  he  might  accidentally  employ 
for  the  purpose ;  >¥hile^  from  the  various  modifications  and  alte»«' 
ations  to  which  the  original  draft  is  subject  in  its  passage  through 
the  houses,  in  compliance  widi  the  suggestions  of  various  mem- 
bers, and  to  meet  the  interests  of  various  classes,  any  perapkuity^ 
and  brevity,  and  simplicity  which  may  happen  originally  to  belong 
to  it,  are  too  often  obscured  and  overlaid  by  the  patchwork  ad- 
ditions which  it  receives.  * 

The  practice  of  passing  what  have  been  named  '  hodge  podge  . 
acts,'  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliisy  occasioning  the  most 
absurd  confusion  in  the  statute  book,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
referring  to  and  ascertaining  the  law  upon  any  particular  subject, 
has  also  sprung  up  and  become  frequent  since  the  time  when  Lord 
Bacon  thought  the  state  of  the  statute  law  already  an  intolerable 
grievance.  As  Daines  Barrington  remarks,  '.Who  would  expect 
to  find  a  most  material  alteration  of  the  Statute  of  Distributions 
of  intestates'  estates  in  a  law,  the  title  of  which  is,  *'  An  Act  for 
the  revival  and  continuance  of  several  Acts  of  Parliament,'^  1 
Jac.  II.  c.  17.  s.  8  ?  Where  does  the  unlearned  reader  suppose 
he  would  find  the  important  provision,  that  all  existing  and  ftiture 
statuties  which  mention  England  shall  also  extend  to  Wales  and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed?  It  lurks  in  the  middle  of  an  act  inti- 
tuled, "  An  Act  to  enforce  the  execution  of  an  act  for  granting^ 
to  his  Majesty  several  rates  and  duties  upon  houses,  windows, 
or  lights,"  20  Geo.  III.  c.  42 — neither  the  title  nor  the  context 
of  the  law  affording  the  least  clue  to  diis  extraneous  provision.' 
Mr.  Peel's  repealing  act,  7  and  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  27.,  which  anni- 
hilates not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  statutes,  many 
of  great  length  and  much  obscurity,  presents  in  its  index  expur^ 
gaiorvus  some  marvellous  instances  of  these  macedoines  of  law, 
which  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  in  fashion  during  the  reign  of 
George  11.  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  George  III.  Thus  the 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  takes  cognizance  of  these  strangely  assorted 
articles,  viz.,  juries  at  Chester  and  Lancaster,  cloth  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  evil  disposed  persons  going  in  disguise, 
breaking  sea-walls,  the  cutting  of  hopbinds,  and  tlie  prevention 
of  thefts  in  the  northern  borders  of  England ; — the  17th  Geo.  II. 
c.  40.  is  equally  multifarious  and  perplexing  in  its  provisions — 
while  the  9  Geo.  III.  c.  41.,  also  abrogated  by  Mr.  Peel,  regu- 
lates the  fees  of  custom-house  officers  at  Senegambia,  compen- 
sation to  receivers-general  in  Scotland,  the  preservation  of  hollies, 
thorns,  and  quicksets,  and — the  exportation  of  bigg  from  the  port 
of  Kirkwall  m  the  Orkneys. 

A  knowledge  of  the  previous  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject- 

juatter  rare)y  appears  to  have  been  considered  at  all  requisite  to 

the  le^islatpr  introducing  a  new  law,  and  xSoia  c\\^^^^i\ei  \^w^ 
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ranee  has  continually  jH'oduced  the  most  glaring  incongruities 
and  c<Hiflicts  between  different  acts,  and  sometimes  even  between 
different  sections  of  the  same  law.  By  chaptet  48  of  the  6th  of 
Geo.  III.  a  penalty  of  20L  is  inflicted  on  the  same  offence  of  lop- 
ping and  cutting  trees  which  had  been  made  a  felony  in  the  very 
same  session  by  the  6th  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  A  short  time  ago  it 
was  discovered  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number,  length,  and 
obscurity  of  the  statutes  heaped  one  on  another  relating  to  stamp- 
duties,  each  statute  referring  back  to  its  predecessors,  a  mistake 
had  arisen  as  to  the  penalty  payable  to  government  on  stamping 
instruments,  the  stamping  whereof  was  omitted  at  the  time  of 
their  execution.  For  a  long  series  of  years  a  penalty  of  lOi.  had 
been  charged  and  paid  in  such  cases,  whereas,  on  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  labyrinth  of  enactments,  it  was  found  that  51.  only 
was  legally  payable.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
sort  of  perplexity.  From  the  nature  of  our  constitution  and  legis- 
lative system,  much  of  our  legislation  has  arisen,  and,  we  admit, 
must  arise,  from  emergencies,  and  die  necessities  suggested  by 
particular  facts  and  cases.  The  power  of  the  courts  is,  in  Eng- 
land, rigorously  confined  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  express 
laws  ;  and  though,  in  older  times,  when  the  laws  were  very  vaguely 
worded,  and  before  the  constitutional  jealousy  of  the  public 
excluded  judicial  discretion,  the  judges  did  exercise  considerable' 
latitude  of  construction  in  bringing  new  circumstances  within  the 
equity  of  existing  laws,  yet,  in  later  days,  the  line  between  the 
province  of  expounding  and  of  making  laws, — between  the  busi- 
ness of  the  legislator,  and  that  of  the  judge, — ^has  been  better 
understood ;  and  judges  in  the  present  day  do  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  supply  defects  or  uncertainties  in  the  language  of  a 
statute  by  giving  effect  to  its  objects  where  its  letter  is  silent. 
The  consequence  has  naturally  been,  that  those  alterations  in  the 
law  which  the  exigencies  of  society  from  time  to  time  require,  are 
all  with  us  required  to  be  effected  by  legislative  interference.  If 
a  new  crime  becomes  frequent,  an  act  of  parliament  is  necessary 
to  repress  it.  Does  a  new  class  of  interests  grow  up  ? — a  legislative 
enactment  is  required  for  their  regulation.  While  this  has  been 
one  main  cause  of  the  multitude  of  our  laws,  it  has  also  been,  in 
part,  the  occasion  of — though  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for — their 
being  frequently  partial  and  imperfect.  As  the  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  meet  particular  emergencies,  it  has  not  unnaturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  happened  that  they  have  been  too  often 
confined  to  the  minute  object  particularly  within  the  view  of  the 
legislator,  instead  of  being  framed,  in  a  prospective  and  philo- 
sophical spirit,  to  embrace  other  cases  analogous  in  spirit,  and 
undistinguishable  in  prinpiple.    Hence  h^s  uii&^Yi  tKe  v\siY(\&vt&^ 
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accumulation  of  subsidiary  and  suppl^nentai  lawa— heaped  one 
upon  another,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  omiasiooi 
and  mistakes  and  partial  views  of  the  framers  of  fonner  laws. 
•There  is  scarcely  a  single  principle  or  branch  of  statute  law 
which  has  not  required  a  class  and  series  of  acts  to  complete  its 
legblative  force — to  follow  out  its  operation  into  all  the  details 
to  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  law  applied,  but  to  ^diich  die 
legislator  has  not,  by  clear  and  express  words,  extended  its  ope- 
ration. Mr.  Uniacke,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,* 
sums  up  not  less  than  sixty  statutes  passed  as  lately  as  the  session 
of  18^,  expressly,  as  their  titles  import,  for  die  purpose  of 
amending,  and  continuing,  and  repealing,  and  removing  doubts, 
and  explainin|r,  and  rendering  effectual,  and  altering,  and  suspend- 
ing, and  facilitating  the  execution  of  other  acts  previously  passed. 
Now,  though  we  have  no  doubt  but  that,  vrith  all  the  care  that 
can  be  taken,  new  acts  must  occasionally  be  found  necessa^,  in 
order  to  amend,  or  to  assist  and  effectuate  existing  laws  by  furdier 

Crovisions,  yet  the  frequency  of  such  supplemental  pieces  of  legis- 
tion — so  many  being  expressly  for  the  correction  of  mistakes-* 
certainly  evinces  great  carelessness  in  the  framing  of  the  original 
laws.  Even  in  cases  where  no  particular  blame  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  framers  of  the  laws,  the  causes  above  noticed,  the  established 
habit  of  legislating  on  the  basis  of  experience,  the  caution  which 
has  generally  induced  our  lawgivers  to  try,  by  degrees,  the  effect  of 
new  legislative  experiments,  and  to  follow  them  up  and  extend  their 
principle  only  when  they  have  been  found  practically  beneficial, 
has  tended  to  the  building  up  that  mass  of  detached  and  volumi- 
nous ordinances  which  form  the  corpus  of  English  statutes.  The 
laws  respecting  bankrupts,  the  laws  respecting  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  laws  respecting  elections  of  members  of  parliament,  the  laws 
respecting  shipping ;  in  short,  almost  every  important  branch  of 
law  which  the  legislature  has  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  with, 
affords  instances  of  this  gradual  system  of  accretion  which  has  been 
long  taking  place  in  our  statute  law.  Till  within  very  few  years, 
no  legislator,  having  occasion  to  amend,  or  at  least  to  change,  the 
law  on  any  particular  point,  ever  thought  of  doing  his  work  com- 
pletely by  ascertaining  precisely  the  exact  condition  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  then  nicely  fitting  to  it  his  intended  alterations  or  modi- 
fications, and  then  repealing  the  old  law,  and  passing  a  new  one 
compounded  of  the  old  law,  with  the  new  provisions.  Tliis 
process  of  consolidation  was  never  heard  of  within  the  walls 
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of  St.  Stephen's  till  within  these  very  few  years.  When  a  change 
ims  been  contemplated^  the  uniform  practice  has  been  to  pass  a 
crude  and  generally  hasty  act ;  sometimes  to  repeal  some  vaguely 
described  portion  of  an  old  law ;  sometimes  to  extend  some  por- 
tion or  section  of  some  generally,  and  often  inaccurately  described 
law,  to  some  set  of  cases  pointed  out  with  equal  uncertainty  and 
indistinctness  ;  sometimes  to  amend  the  provisions  of  an  act,  &c*, 
as  far  as  respects  something  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  ;  often 
to  pass  a  new  law  without  the  least  notice  of  the  old  statutes 
which  it  materially  affects :  leaving  it  to  those  who  have  to  study 
or  to  administer  the  particular  branch  of  law,  to  ascertain,  as  best 
they  may,  to  what  extent  the  old  law  is  repealed  by  the  new,  and 
how  far  it  still  remains  in  vigour.  Hence  no  branch  of  statutory 
provisions  is  to  be  found  in  a  clear  and  simple  law,  but  in  a  body 
and  congeries  of  laws  often  extending  to  the  number  of  a  score^ 
«nd  not  unfrequently  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy,  while 
each  one  of  these  frequently  embraces  some  dozen  of  pages,  and 
some  score  or  two  of  sections — these  pages  and  sections  to  be 
mutually  expounded  by  one  another,  and  often  mutually  coi^ 
dieting. 

This  system  has  of  late  years  arrived  at  such  a  height  of  per- 
plexity, that  even  if  lawyers  had  not  enjoyed  the  additional  luxury 
of  a  common  law,  dispersed  in  some  hundred  volumes  of  digests, 
abridgments,  text-books,  indexes,  and  adjudged  cases,  the  study 
of  the  statute-book  alone  might  be  considered  sufficient  to  puzzle 
the  most  acute,  and  exhaust  the  most  indefatigable.     Authors  and 
law  booksellers  have  profited,  while  lawyers  have  been  burthened  by 
the  demand  thus  occasioned  for  digests  and  treatises,  and  synopses 
and  indexes,  simplifying  and  elucidating  those  pages  which  ought, 
if  properly  framed,  to  proceed  from  the  legislature  in  a  condition 
to  be  legible  and  intelligible  to  the  public  who  have  to  learn  them 
and  obey  their  injunctions.     Magistrates  and  officers  of  justice 
are  perpetually  perplexed  and  endangered  in  the  enforcement  and 
execution  of  laws  too   uncertain  and  confused  to  be  precisely 
understood.     Even  judges  of  the  highest  learning  and  industry 
have  occasionally  erred  in  determining  upon  important  rights  of 
individuals,  from  overlooking  some  short  but  essential  clause  or 
act  buried  in  surrounding  verbiage  foreign  to  the  subject  before 
them ;   while,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  with  a  prophetic  accu- 
racy,'the  ignorant  lawyer  shroudeth  his  ignorance  of  law  in 
that  doubts  are  so  frequent  and  so  many.*      We  ourselves  could 
name   a  single  section   of    a  modem  act,  not  undistinguished 
in  Westminster  Hall,  which,  besides  occasioning  divers  lawsuits, 
has,  from  its  ambiguous  and  perplexed  phraseology,  drawn  not 
less  than  sixty  learned  opinions,  on  cas^ft  «Sfe<:\^  Vj  ^>  i\Qra!L  ^ 
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single  disdnguished  lawyer,  thereby  contributing  some  hundred 
pounds  to  his  wealth.  The  statutes  of  the  realm  have  thus  be- 
come almost  a  sealed  book  to  die  eyes  of  the  unleained  public. 
A  country  gentleman,  or  a  merchant,  could  no  more  dream 
of  opening  the  statutes  and  ascertaining  for  himself  the  pumdi- 
ment  affixed  to  a  given  o£fence,  or  the  period  within  which 
a  certain  offender  must  be  prosecuted,  than  he  could  hope 
with  accuracy  to  interpret  a  Runic  inscription,  or  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  a  Herculaneum  papyrus.  That  this  state  of  things 
has  long  been,  must  be,  and  is,  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
public,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  As  tlie  failures  of  justice  and 
mconveniences  arising  from  it  have  become  more  frequent,  the  com- 
plaints have  naturally  been  more  general  and  loud ;  and  diat  this 
dissatisfaction  would  have  been  still  more  strongly  expressed  than 
it  has,  we  feel  convinced,  had  it  not  been  for  that  undoubted  purity 
and  unimpeachable  integrity  which  has  long  distinguished  the 
practical  administration  of  the  laws  in  all  its  higher  branches,  and 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has  induced  the  public  to  wink  at 
the  evils  and  defects  belonging  to  the  form  in  wluch  our  laws  are 
embodied. 

Still,  however,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  laws  should  not  be 
perspicuous  and  accessible,  as  well  as  purely  administered,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  form  should  be  improved 
m  all  points  in  which  improvement  is  attainable  or  desirable. 
And  certainly  those  who  most  admire  their  excellent  spirit,  must 
naturally  be  most  eager  to  see  all  causes  of  objection  removed, 
which  impede  their  beneficial  operation,  and  bnng  suspicion  on 
their  wisdom  and  value.  That  branch  of  the  statutes  which  relates 
to  crimes  is  certainly  one  in  which  the  perplexities  and  inconve- 
niences before  alluded  to  exist  in  great  exuberance,  and  in  which 
they  have  been  attended  with  the  most  memorable  obstacles  to 
public  justice,  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  No  field  could, 
therefore,  be  more  truly  worthy  of  the  skill  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Peel  and  the  professional  gentlemen  who  have  aided  him — ^none 
could  afford  wider  scope  for  the  improvements  of  an  arranging 
and  simplifying  mind.  We  have  hinted  generally  at  the  con- 
fusions in  the  statute-law.  We  shall  give  some  particulars  in 
noticing  the  amendments  which  Mr.  Peel  has  effected.  We  also 
would  refer  our  readers  (unnecessary  as  such  a  reference  is)  to 
the  excellent  speech  with  which  Mr.  Peel  introduced  his  amending 
acts ;  which,  we  confess,  appeared  to  us  as  admirable  for  its 
moderate  and  conciliatory  tone,  as  it  was  curious  for  the  details 
introduced,  and  convincing  in  the  reasonings  by  which  he  sup- 
ported the  amendments  and  consolidations  proposed. 

Of 
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Of  the  confusion  and  intricacy  of  many  of  the  laws  affect- 
iDg  crime,  arising  from  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  they 
were  originally  framed,  generally  to  meet  particular  cases,  and 
ihe  equal  rashness  with  wliich  they  had  subsequently  been  qua- 
lified or  altered,  so  as  to  meet  new  emergencies,  Mr.  Peel 
gave  some  striking  instances ; — and  a  multitude  of  others  might 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  learned  and  useful  works  of  Messrs. 
Russell  and  Starkie.  There  were  not  less  than  ninety-two 
statutes  relating  to  the  single  crime  of  theft,  from  the  Carta 
de  Foresta  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  6th  of  George  IV. ; 
forty-two  statutes  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property ;  and 
twenty  statutes  relating  to  stealing  trees  and  timber.  One  of 
die  most  remarkable  instances  of  confusion  and  intricacy  was  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  common  crime  of  receiving  stolen 
goods ;  and  herein,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  Mr.  Peel's  most  suc- 
cessful simplifications  has  been  effected.  There  were  twelve  sta- 
tutes on  this  subject,  passed  on  the  spur  of  particular  occasions, 
and  made  to  meet  particular  offences  found  to  be  prevalent ; — in 
short,  a  sort  of  race  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  between  the 
felons  and  the  legislature,  in  which  we  must  say  the  breakers 
of  the  law  generally  showed  rather  more  dexterity  than  its 
makers.  Thus  one  statute  made  it  felony  to  receive  stolen  lead, 
iron,  copper,  and  bell  metal ;  another  statute  applied  to  pewter ; 
a  third,  to  jewels  and  watches  ;  a  fourth,  to  all  goods  and  chat- 
tels ;  and  a  fifth  to  bills,  bonds,  and  securities.  As  to  the  metal 
statute  (29  Geo.  II.  c.  30.)  there  were  doubts  whether  it  re- 
lated merely  to  the  materials  in  their  raw  state,  or  whether  it 
extended  to  wrought  goods :  and  as  it  did  not  mention  pewter, 
the  felons  soon  found  that  they  might  receive  stolen  pewter-pots 
with  perfect  impunity — to  exclude  them  from  which  profitable 
avocation  the  pewter  statute  (21  Geo.  III.  c.  30.)  was  passed. 
Then,  the  jewel  and  watch  statute,  by  a  clerical  error,  omitted 
in  one  part  of  the  law  the  essential  words  ^  watch  or  watches  ;* 
so  that  when  Esther  Moses  received,  in  1783,  Mr.  Drummond's 
stolen  watch,  chain,  and  seals,  her  counsel  argued  that  it  was 
lawful  to  receive  a  stolen  watch,  chain,  and  seals,  since  there 
were  no  express  w'ords  applying  to  them,  and  they  did  not  fall 
within  the  words  'jewels,  gold,  and  silver  plate,'  However, 
the  cornelian  seal  being  clearly  a  jewel,  though  it  was  doubtful 
whether  a  gold  watch  and  chain  were  gold  plate,  we  believe  Mrs. 
Moses  was,  with  difficulty,  shipped  for  Port  Jackson.  But  the 
confusion  was  not  merely  as  to  the  kind  of  property,  the  receiving 
whereof  was  punishable ;  there  were  moreover  endless  subtleties 
and  distinctions  as  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  and  the  mode  of 
prosecution  and  trial*    At  common  law  the  bare  receiving  the 
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goods  stolen  was  no  felony,  but  a  misdemeanor.  Then  a  statute 
of  William  made  the  receiver  an  accessary  after  the  fwcX  to  die 
felonious  theft ; — but  then  the  accessary  could  not  be  tried  for  the 
felony  unless  the  thief  ^'as  convicted ;  nor  for  the  misdemeanor,  be- 
cause it  was  merged  in  the  felony ; — and  besides,  if  it  happened  to 
be  a  petty  larceny,  in  petty  larcenies  there  could  be  no  accessaiy, 
all  being  principals.  Accordingly  the  receiver  used  to  employ 
the  thiefy  and  contrive  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  then  quiet^ 
enjoy  the  stolen  goods  and  laugh  at  the  defective  law.  Then  the 
legislature,  by  another  law  of  Queen  Anne,  in  order  to  be  even 
with  the  receivers,  made  the  offence  of  receiving,  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  though  the  thief  were  not 
previously  convicted.  But  the  renowned  Jonathan  Wild,  Proteua- 
like,  evaded  the  '  nodus/  when  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in 
receiving,  by  showing  that  the  thief  had  before  been  tried  and 
hanged,  and  that  the  statutes  made  receiving  a  misdemeanor  only 
when  the  principal  felon  could  not  be  taken  and  convicted.  This 
loop-hole  was  partially  closed  by  subsequent  acts,  but  still  their 
specific  enumerations  of  goods  left  many  cases  unprovided  for. 
Then  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  receiving  triable  as  a  felony, 
whether  the  thief  could  be  taken  or  not ;  but  the  desire  miscarried, 
and  the  statute  of  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  24.  s.  3.  passed  for  that  express 
object,  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  so  loosely  worded,  that  no 
indictment  could  be  framed  on  it.  These  are  only  a  portion  of 
the  subtleties  and  intricacies  attending  the  law  on  the  simple  and 
frequent  offence  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  which  Mr.  Peel  has, 
successfully,  swept  from  the  statute  book.  This  he  has  effected 
by  a  simple  and  philosophical  enactment  of  about  ten  lines, 
providing  that  whenever  the  offence  of  stealing  or  taking  the  article, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  felony,  the  receiver  receiving  it  know- 
ingly shall  be  guilty  of  felony :  where  the  offence  of  taking  is  a 
misdemeanor,  the  receiver  shall  incur  the  like  guilt  of  misdemeanor : 
— that  he  may  be  tried  either  as  an  accessary,  of  for  a  substantive 
felony — and  this  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  have  been 
convicted  or  not,  or  shall  be  amenable  to  justice  or  not — and  whe- 
ther the  stealing  amount  to  felony  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of 
that  act ;  and  all  the  niceties  as  to  the  county  where  he  is  to  be 
indicted  are  removed  by  providing  that  he  may  be  tried  and 
punished  in  any  county  or  place  where  he  shall  have  had  the 
property,  or  in  which  the  principal  felon  may  legally  be  tried.  A 
more  judicious  melting  down  of  complex,  cumbrous,  and  rusty 
mechanism  cannot  be  conceived,  and  die  reduction  in  size  is,  in 
its  way,  scarcely  less  valuable  than  the  simplification  in  principle. 
The  new  provision  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29.  ss.  54,  55,  56, 
embod/wg  and  amending  the  fonner  twelve  acts,  and  comprizing 
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the  whole  law  on  the  offence  of  receiving  stolen  goods^  is  comprized 
in  three  short  sections. 

Similar  anomalies  and  mischiefs  arising  from  the  same  cause^ 
-—of  partial  and  hasty  legislation  to  meet  particular  cases,  without 
reference  to  any  general  principle — are  without  end  in  the  statute 
book ;  producing  the  double  evil  of  length  and  multitude  of  sta-* 
tutes,  and  of  defects  and  omissions  never  discovered — till  new 
offences  occur,  and  pass  unpunished  for  want  of  a  general  provi* 
sion  to  meet  them.  Thus,  when  it  was  found  a  common  offence 
for  lodgers  to  steal  plate  and  furniture  from  the  lodgings  they 
hired,  a  clause  was  passed  in  7  Will.  8c  Mary,  c.  9.  to  meet  the 
particular  case ;  but  instead  of  being  framed  to  meet  other  analo- 
gous cases,  it  was  confined  strictly  to  stealing  from  *  lodgings;' 
and,  accordingly,  when  Charles  Palmer  was  charged  with  stealing 
plate  from  a  ready-furnished  house  rented  by  him  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  he  escaped — because  it  was  found  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  did  not  apply,  and  that  the  offence  could  not  be  punished 
as  a  common-law  larceny,  since  the  offender  had  the  lawful  pos-* 
session  of  the  house  and  goods.  Mr.  Peel  has  remedied  the 
defect  by  a  general  clause,  and  this  is  extended  to  fixtures  a» 
well  as  goods,  which  were  not  included  in  the  former  law.  Again, 
what  the  law  calls  choses  in  action,  that  is,  bills,  notes,  bonds, 
being  of  no  intrinsic  value,  could  not  be  the  subjects  of  larceny  at 
common  law ;  though  certainly  there  was  no  great  wisdom  in 
allowing  an  offender  who  had  stolen  a  thing  to  defend  himself 
on  the  ground  that  what  he  had  thought  worth  stealing  was  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  or  to  urge  in  grave  men's  hearing  that  a  security 
which  represented  and  produced  money  possessed  no  legal  worth. 
This  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  statutes  making  it  criminal 
to  steal  certain  specific  kinds  of  securities ;  but  still  it  was  found 
that  securities  in  foreign  funds,  8cc.,  had  been  omitted,  and  that 
it  was  not  punishable  to  steal  them.  Mr.  Peel  has  provided  for 
this  omitted  species  of  security,  (now  become  so  common,)  and 
to  prevent  difficulties^  in  the  denomination  and  description  of  the 
instruments,  has  provided  that  all  the  class  may  be  described  by 
the  terms  ^  valuable  security.' 

The  old  legal  doctrines  as  to  the  character  of  landed  property 
introduced  many  absurd  and  mischievous  niceties  into  our  criminal 
law.  To  lay  down  that  it  should  be  no  felony  to  steal  lands  (viz., 
to  purloin  a  manor,  or  to  pocket  a  farm)  was  harmless  enough, 
though  perhaps  superfluous;  but  when  this  doctrine  was  ex- 
tended to  goods  and  chattels  fixed  to  the  freehold,  and  severed  by 
the  thief,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  quibble  worthy  only  of  Coun- 
sellor Botherum  to  say  the  thief  should  not  be  punished  for  stealing 
a  door,  or  lead,  or  trees,  or  com,  because,  though  he  had  h^  hia 
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own  hand  destroyed  dielr  character  of  fixedness,  still  the  law-  ^ 
if  for  the  object  of  letting  him  escape — presumed  them  to  be 
immoveables^  and  at  least  to  '  savour  of  the  realty*  This 
perverse  fiction  was  actually  carried  to  the  length  that  title- 
deeds  in  a  box  might  be  taken  with  impunity,  because  they  '  <:oii- 
cemed  the  realty/  Considering  that  such  a  theft  may  occaaon 
the  most  serious  mischief  to  the  owner,  we  think  Mr.  Peel  has 
wisely  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  transportatioo  for 
seven  years.  Another  absurdity  of  a  similar  kind  was  in  the  case 
of  animals  yer<F  naturte.  There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  the  law 
not  recognizing  a  property  in  such  animals — ^viz.  the  physical 
fact  of  tibeir  remaining  in  a  wild  and  unappropriated  condition. 
But  when  this  ceases, — ^when  the  animals,  whatever  they  are,  be- 
come domiia  nafurte,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  regarding 
them  like  other  property ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  die  courts  felt 
compelled  so  to  do— but  then  they  capriciously  extended  protec- 
tion only  to  certain  animals  which  they  chose  to  consider  as 
exclusively  valuable, — for  example,  horses,  and  such  as  furnished 
food.  Accordingly,  all  birds,  beasts.  Sec.,  kept  for  pleasure  and 
curiosity — all  His  Majesty's  menagerie,  the  Giraffe  included — 
though  of  higher  value  in  money  than  half  the  animals  used  for 
food,  might  be  stolen  or  injured  with  impunity,  the  law  absurdly 
refusing  to  consider  as  property  creatures  which  cost  the  owner  a 
high  price,  because  Lord  Coke  had  ranked  them  as  fercB  naturm. 
The  follo^nng  passage  from  his  lordship  s  renowned  '  Case  of 
Swans'  will  show  the  subtleties  of  the  law  on  this  matter.  '  But 
'  when  a  man  hath  savage  beasts  ratione  privilegii,  as  by  reason  of 
'  a  park,  warren,  &c.,  he  hath  not  any  property  in  the  deer,  or 
'  conies,  or  pheasants,  or  partridges ;  and  therefore  in  an  action, 

*  Quare  parcum,  warrennum,  ^x,  fre^it  et  intravit  et  tres  damcu, 
'  leporeSf  cuniculos,  phasianos,  peraices  cepit  et  asportavii,  he 
'  shall  not  say  snos,  tor  he  hath  no  property  in  them,  but  they  do 

*  Iwlang  to  him  ratione  privilegii  for  his  game  and  pleasure,  &c., 
'  nor  can  felony  be  comuiitted  of  them,'  &c.  Dog-stealing  was 
prohibited  only  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Tliird.  Mr.  Peel 
has  extended  protection  to  all  beasts  and  birds  kept  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  and  made  the  offence  of  stealing  any  of  them  which 
are  not  subjects  of  larceny  at  common  law,  punishable  by  a 
penalty  of  ^20/,,  in  addition  to  the  animars  ^-alue,  recoverable 
summarily  before  a  justice. 

The  laws  resjKHrtmg  the  trial  of  principals  and  accessaries  were 
previously  verj-  faulty,  and  jijuvo  occasion  not  unfrequently  to  the 
escape  of  heinous  offenders.  In  ancient  times,  indeed,  the  actual 
attainder  ^not  merely  the  conviction^  of  tlio  principal  was  neces- 
sary before  the  accessary  could  bo  proceeded  against :  but  attain- 

'  del 
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der  did  not  follow  on  all  kinds  of  conviction,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  party  stood  mute  of  malice,  or  refused  to  answer,  or 
challenged  more  than  the  legal  number  of  jurors— Jiere  he  was 
indeed  punished  by  statute,  but  there  was  no  attainder,  and, 
consequently,  any  accessary  to  the  crune  escaped.  Accordingly, 
Weston,  the  principal  actor  in  the  detestable  murder  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  (as  Sir  M.  Hale  relates,)  for  along  time  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  plead,  in  order  that  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Somerset,  his  hirers  in  the  bloody  scheme,  might  escape 
punishment.  This  absurdity  was  removed  by  a  statute  of  Queen 
Anne — but  others  remained.  The  distinction  itself  between 
accessaries  before  the  fact  and  principal  offenders,  that  is,  between 
the  counsellor,  or  procurer,  or  payer  of  a  thief,  and  the  thief 
himself,  seems  to  rest  on  no  very  solid  foundation ;  and  this  the 
law,  indeed,  appears  to  admit,  since  it  is  only  in  felonies  that 
this  artificial  classsification  is  recognised ;  while  in  treason,  (the 
highest  of  legal  offences,)  and  in  trespasses  and  misdemeanors, 
(the  lowest,)  there  is  no  such  distinction  of  characters,  and  all 
concerned  are  principal  offenders.  Why  the  hirer  of  a  burglar 
should  be  only  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  while  the  hirer  of  a 
Regicide  is  a  principal  Regicide,  and  the  hirer  of  a  swindler  an 
actual  swindler,  it  is  difficult  to  state  on  any  satisfactory  grounds. 
But  the  theoretical  incongruity  produced  practical  evil.  From  the 
offence  of  the  accessary  being  considered  subordinate  *,  and  de- 
pending entirely  on  that  of  the  principal,  the  accessary  could  not  be 
punished  unless  his  principal  was  amenable  to  justice  ;  though  it 
frequently  happened  that  there  might  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
counselling,  or  planning,  or  paying,  by  the  accessary,  when  the 
facts  of  the  crime  itself  might  not  be  capable  of  conclusive  proof 
against  the  principal,  or  when,  from  other  causes,  he  might  not  be 
amenable  to  justice.  This  was  not  all.  It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  the  principal  was  convicted  by  judge  and  jury,  his 

conviction  would  be  conclusive  against  the  accessary,  so  far  as  to 

^ — .^  ^  -  .^     ^ ——J 

*  There  were,  indeed,  sometimes  cases,  in  old  times,  when  the  accessary  appears 
to  have  been  principal  in  the  punishment,  though  accessary  in  the  crime ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Year  Book,  18  Edward  IV.  9  B.,  where  the  principal  being  outlawed, 
the  accessary  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  and  was  found  guilty  and  hanged,  and  then  the 
principal  reversed  the  outlawry,  and  was  tried  on  the  indictment,  and  found  not  guilty  ; 
*  and  yet,*  says  the  book, '  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  accessary  was  guilty,  inasmuch 
as  the  principal  was  acquitted.'  However,  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
desirable  intendment,  the  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  judicially  approved,  for 
in  the  2d  Richard  III.  21*3.,  where  an  outlawry  was  prosecuted  against  an  accessary  for 
this,  that  the  principal  had  been  outlawed  on  an  appeal,  it  was  objected  by  counsel  that 
there  was  error  in  the  principal's  outlawry,  and,  therefore,  the  accessary  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  answer  thereupon.  *  Fairfax,  Justice — Although  this  which  you  speak  of  were 
error,  (but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not)  yet  the  accessary  shall  be  put  to  answer,  car  il 
n*€st  mconvenipitf  that  the  accessary  sbaU  be  hanged,  and  the  principal  acquittod.'— «6ee 
^'Smm»  and  Cret.  Rep,  546. 
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preclude  his  defending  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  principara  innOrr 
ceuce :  but  yet  this  was  actually  allowed ,  and  the  accessary  mighty 
in  every  case,  try  over  again  the  case  of  his  principal,  and  contend 
that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  convicting  him  was  wrong ;  and  this, 
not  merely  on  the  ground  of  new  facts  which  had  subsequently 
transpired,  but  by  making  technical  and  formal  objections  to  the 
conviction ;  by  showing  that  his  offence  was  of  a  different  species 
of  felony  from  that  of  which  he  was  convicted ;  or  by  contending 
that  it  was  a  fraud  instead  of  a  felony,  or  other  similar  quibbles* 
Then  again,  previous  to  a  statute  of  the  4dd  Geo.  III.,  the  acces- 
sary even  before  the  fact  could  only  be  tried  in  the  county  where 
the  offence  of  being  accessary  had  been  committed,  which  frequently 
could  not  be  ascertained.  By  that  statute  he  was  made  triable  also 
in  the  county  where  the  principal  felony  occurred.  But  the  law  still 
remained  in  the  old  state  as  to  the  accessary  ajler  the  fact,  who,  till 
the  date  of  Mr.  Peel's  alterations,  could  only  be  tried  in  the  county 
where  the  fact  of  being  accessary  had  been  committed.  Accordingly, 
Vihetk  Lord  Cowper's  mansion  in  Hertfordshire  was  robbed,  in  th^ 
last  year,  of  the  amount  of  rents  received  by  his  steward,  and  ouq 
of  the  most  guilty  of  the  parties,  the  man  who  received  and  dis- 
tributed  the  plunder  among  the  gang,  was  indicted  as  accessary 
after  the  fact,  at  the  Hertford  Assizes,  he  was  acquitted,  because^ 
although  unquestionably  accessary  to  a  burglary  in  Hertfordshire, 
no  act  could  be  proved  upon  him  individually  in  that  county. 
He  was  then  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  but  the  prose- 
cutor again  failed — not  being  able  to  prove  any  receipt  or  distri-* 
bution  of  the  money  by  the  man  in  London.  At  last  it  was  di9r 
covered  that  he  had  received  some  of  the  iponey  in  Surrey,  and  in 
Surrey  he  was  accordingly  indicted  and  convicted ;  but  not  till 
these  triple  proceedings  had  occasioned  an  expense  of  49,61,  This 
evil  is  now  entirely  remedied  by  the  provision,  that  the  accessary 
after  (like  the  accessary  before)  the  fact  may  be  tried  either  in  the 
county  where  he  becomes  accessary,  or  in  that  where  the  principal 
felony  is  committed :  so  that,  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  the 
man  might  have  been  convicted  at  Hertford,  though  he  received 
the  money  in  Surrey;  and  with  respect  to  the  inconveniences 
above  alluded  to,  touching  accessaries  before  the  fact,  they  are 
removed  by  the  provision,  that  he  may  be  tried  as  a  substantive 
felon,  whedier  the  principal  felon  be  amenable  to  justice  or  not* 
And  this  provision  is  judiciously  made  to  apply  to  all  felonies,  by 
virtue  of  any  statutes  ^  made  or  to  be  made.' 

The  want  of  these  three  essential  words  (which  Mr.  Peel  uses 
where  necessary)  has  occasioned  questions  and  perplexities  in  va. 
rious  branches  of  statute  law,  some  of  which  Mr.  Peel  has  already 
i-emoved.     In  passmg  an  enactment  operating  upon  a  class  oi 
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ofienceii  or  felonies,  fot  i/^ant  of  these  ^ords,  the  enactihent  haa 
frequently  been  limited  to  such  felonies  or  offences  as  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  being  passed ; — and  then 
a  string  of  statutes  are  afterwards  framed,  which,  without  the 
least  distinction  in  principle,  happen  not  to  fall  within  the  letter 
of  such  ill-penned  enactment — from  its  not  applying  in  terms  to 
felonies  or  offences  created  subsequently  to  its  date.  Thus,  for 
instance,  from  the  negligent  penning  of  many  of  the  old  statutes 
taking  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  various  offences,  the  be* 
nefit  was,  by  the  limited  words  of  the  statute,  only  taken  away 
in  case  of  the  prisoner's  conviction  by  verdict  or  confisnon  ;  and 
the  cases,  of  his  conviction  on  standing  mute  and  refusing  to 
plead,  or  on  challenging  peremptorily  more  than  the  legal  num- 
ber of  the  jury,  or  on  outlawry,  in  which  the  punishment  could 
on  no  reasonable  ground  be  different,  were  altogether  omitted ; 
and  accordingly,  one  prisoner  might  be  convicted  of  a  felony  by 
verdict,  and  suffer  death,  and  the  next  day  another  might  be  con^ 
victed  of  the  very  same  offence  on  his  obstinately  standing  mute^ 
md  yet  his  offence  was  clergyable,  and  he  was  merely  burnt  in 
the  hand  and  whipped,  or,  in  latter  days,  transported.  The  £d 
section  of  dd  William  and  Mary,  c.  9^  ^as  passed  in  1 691;  to 
remedy  this  absurd  anomaly ;  but  then,  for  want  of  prospective 
words,  it  only  applied  to  felonies  previously  existing.  Another 
statute,  the  12th  Geo.  III.,  in  1771,  was  passed  for  the  same  obM> 
ject,  but,  from  the  same  defect,  it  applied  to  no  felonies  created 
since  that  time.  Mr.  Peel's  law  provides,  once  and  for  all,  that 
where  clergy  is  taken  from  the  offence,  the  offender  shall  be  equally 
excluded,  whether  convicted  by  verdict,  by  confession,  or  in  any 
other  manner ;  and  this  whether  the  excluding  statute  is  already 
made  or  afterwards  to  be  made. 

The  first  alteration  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel's  first  act  for  im- 
proving the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  England,  7  Geo. 
IV.  c.  64,  is  one  which  appears  to  us  highly  important,  and  likely 
to  be  attended  with  valuable  results.  It  gives  Id  two  justices  of 
the  peace  the  power  (before  possessed  only  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench)  of  admitting  to  bail  persons  charged  with  any  description 
of  felony.  Before  this  act,  a  magistrate,  on  an  accusation  of  most 
felonies  of  a  serious  nature,  was  compelled  either  to  discharge  or 
C(Mnmit  the  individual.  And  it  was  only  in  cases  of  lesser  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  that  he  was  authorized  to  take  bail  for  the  party'9 
appearance ;  the  law  appearing  not  sufficiently  to  consider  that  there 
was  just  the  same  chance  of  the  party  accused  of  robbery  or  house- 
breaking being  altogether  innocent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged 
with  purloining  a  mackerel  or  knocking  down  his  neighbour.' 
Though  die  aiMber  of  &e  Mirror  of  JuBtkea  ^A^  ymm^s^^A"^^ 
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fiuch  high  offenders  have  no  other  sureties  but  the  four  waits  of  flie 
prison ;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  such  sureties  are  more  fitted  for 
persons  convicted  than  for  persons  merely  accused.  That  the  se* 
curity  of  bail  is  less  efficacious  in  proportion  as  the  charge  is  more 
heinous  cannot  be  denied ;  but  still  we  think  that  the  taking  or 
refusing  bail  should  be  mainly  governed  by  the  greater  or  less  pre- 
sumptions of  guilt  appearing  on  the  preliminary  examination^ 
rather  than  by  regard  to  the  degree  of  the  crime  charged.  By  the 
ancient  common  law^  all  felonies  whatever  were  bailable ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  variety  of  statutes  that  all  the  confused  distinctions  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  law,  as  to  what  offences  were  or  were  not 
bailable,  rendered  so  perplexed,  that  Blackstone  himself  only  ven- 
tured to  sum  up  the  result  doubtfully.  Mr.  Peel's  act  has  repealed 
the  former  statutes  on  the  subject,  getting  rid  of  the  provisions  as 
to  the  sheriff's  taking  bail,  which  were  intricate  and  in  great  d^ree 
obsolete  ;  and  instead  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  distinctions 
between  different  descriptions  of  felony,  made  without  regard  to 
any  general  principle,  die  new  act  introduces  one  uniform  and 
clear  principle  applicable  to  all  felonies.  It  in  no  case  confides 
the  power  to  a  single  justice ;  but  directs  that  where  one  justice, 
on  a  prisoner  being  brought  before  him,  finds  that  the  evidence 
neither  raises  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  nor  warrants  a  dis- 
charge, he  shall  remand  die  prisoner  to  be  taken  before  two  justices : 
and,  if  the  case  (either  appearing  on  the  prosecutor's  evidence^ 
or  on  the  joint  result  of  that  of  the  prosecution  and  that  offered 
for  the  pnsoner)  does  not  produce  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt, 
these  two  justices  may  admit  the  prisoner  to  bail.  Previous  to 
this  statute,  the  magistrates,  on  the  preliminary  examination,  had 
no  power  of  hearing  any  evidence  for  the  prisoner.  The  discretion 
thus  vested  in  them  of  doing  so  seems  to  us  an  important  improve- 
ment, tending  to  make  the  examination  a  more  certain  criterion  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
great  evil  of  ineffectual  commitment.  These  provisions  will,  we 
think,  occasionally  have  the  effect  of  saving  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual from  the  hardship  of  some  weeks'  or  months'  incarcera- 
tion, from  which  he  cannot  be  liberated  without  irreparable  in- 
jury, and  rarely  without  contamination  to  his  character ;  and  they 
will  also  prevent  the  more  common  evil  of  individuals  being  dis 
charged  altogether,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  magistrate  to  commit 
on  slight  suspicion,  though  he  would  not  hesitate  to  require  bail,  if 
eflapowered  so  to  do. 

The  requiring  depositions  to  be  taken  by  the  magistrate,  and 

returned  to  the  assizes,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  as  well  as  in  cases. 

of  felony,  where  alone  it  was  necessary  under  the  old  law,  is  also, 

ire  ^hjnk^  an  useful  improvement.     No  valid  reason^  we  conceive, 

.  '  - "  can 
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can  be  assigned  for  requiring  them  in  the  one  case^  M^hich  does  not 
almost  equally  exist  in  the  other,  seeing  that  misdemeanors  are 
often  as  mtricate  in  their  details  as  felonies,  and  that  unless  the 
depositions  are  returned,  the  judges  are  without  any  information 
on  which  they  can  instruct,  or  explain  a  difficult  case  to,  the  grand 
jury.  And  the  power  of  binding  the  parties  to  appear  and  prose- 
cute, which  was  formerly  wanting  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  is  now 
judiciously  given  to  justices.  The  same  unwise  distinction — be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanors — also  formerly  prevailed,  as  to 
the  power  of  trying  offences  committed  on  the  boundaries  of 
counties.  The  former  species  of  offence  was  triable  in  either 
of  the  counties,  but  there  was  no  similar  provision  as  to  the  latter* 
Again,  if  the  offence  was  begun  in  one  county  and  completed 
in  another,  there  was  no  general  provision  for  its  being  tried, 
whether  felony  or  misdemeanor,  in  either ;  though  certain  parti- 
cular crimes  were  by  particular  statutes  made  so  triable,  from 
Aese  defects  arose  a  world  of  subtle  doubts  and  discussions,  as  to 
the  county  wherein  the  substance  of  the  offence  must  be  considered 
to  be  committed.*  By  Mr.  Peel's  Act,  misdemeanors,  as  well  as 
felonies,  committed  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  boundary 
of  any  two  counties,  or  begun  in  one  and  completed  in  the 
other,  may  be  tried  in  either.  In  case  of  murder,  where  the 
poisoning  or  stroke  happened  in  one  county  and  the  death  in  the 
other,  at  common-law  the  murderer  could  be  tried  in  neither. 
Then  the  statute  of  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  24,  made  him  triable 
in  the  county  where  the  death  happened.  But  Mr.  Peel's  act  has 
repealed  this  statute,  this  case  being,  doubtless,  considered  as 
falling  within  the  above  enactment — as  an  offence  begun  in  one 

*  The  same  niceties  as  to  venue  occurred  in  civil  actions,  arbing  from  the  original 
constitution  of  juries,  which  left  questions  to  be  decided  hj  the  jurors'  own  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  not,  as  in  modern  times,  by  evidence  adduced  before  them. 
While  this  system  continued,  it  was  of  course  essential  that  the  jurors  should  be  de 
vicineio,  from  such  near  place,  the  inhabitants  whereof,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  may  have  the 
better  and  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  practice  however,  of  requiring 
neighbours  and  hundredors  on  the  jury  continued  long  after  the  reason  ceased,  by  juries 
trying  solely  on  evidence,  as  they  do  now,  and  without  being  allowed  to  import  mto  the 
case  any  private  knowledge  of  their  own.  Le  judge  tres  reverend  Syr  Robert  Brook e, 
Chivalier  nadgaits  Chief  Justice  del  Common  Bank,  reports  as  follows  in  his  learned 
Abridgement.  '  Le  defendant  assume  en  Lond.  de  cure  le  wound  le  plaintif  et;  met 
contrary  medicines  in  Middlesex,  per  que  plaintif  fuit  impaire. — Thim,  Juitice,  S'ils 
prene  issue  sur  le  assumpsit  visne  sera  de  Lond.  et  si  del  contrary  medicines  tunc  de 
Middlesex,  ace.  le  case  in  Fitzh.  37.'  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  seijeants  del 
ley  we  translate  the  case-^'  The  defendant  undertook  in  Loudon  to  cure  the  wound  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  applied  contrary  medicines  in  Middlesex,  per  quod  the  plaintiff  was 
impaired..^ TAt'm,  Justice,  If  they  take  issue  on  the  assumpsit,  venue  (the  ji)rv)  shall 
be  of  London ;  if  of  the  contrary  medicines,  then  of  Middlesex,  according  to  tne  case 
in  Fitzherbert  37.'  The  general  issue  would  now  deny  both  the  undertaking  and  the 
impropriety  of  the  medicinea^  and  the  plaintiff  might  try  his  cause  al  pleasure  in  Liondoii 
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county  and  completed  in  another*  Probably  It  would  be  8o  heU 
— but  we  think  we  know  astute  brethren  of  the  coif,  who  would 
make  a  copious  argument  in  favour  of  a  prisoner  in  such  a  case, 
on  the  ground  that  the  completion  of  an  act  must  be  considered 
to  have  an  active  sense,  and  to  mean  something  more  than  the 
mere  death  happening  in  one  county,  without  any  act  of  the  mur- 
derer there;  and  therefore,  peiiiaps,  this  case  is  now  not  so  clearly 
provided  for  as  it  was  under  the  former  law.  At  conunon  law, 
m  stating  offences  against  the  joint  property  of  several  individuals^ 
whether  partners  or  not,  it  was  necessary  to  state  all  their  names; 
and  any  variance  in  these  was  fatal  to  the  indictment,  though 
entirely  inmiaterial  to  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  This  had 
only  been  partially  remedied  by  two  elder  statutes ;  but  by  Mr. 
Peel's  Act,  in  all  such  cases,  (including  the  case  of  joint-atock 
companies  and  trustees,)  it  is  suflScient  to  state  the  goods.  Sec.,  as 
the  property  of  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  and  others;  and  the  proviso  extends 
to  misdemeanors  as  well  as  felonies.  This  rational  rule  has  now 
become  an  universal  rule  of  law,  which  will  render  it  unneces- 
saiy  any  longer  to  introduce  such  a  clause,  as  was  generally 
done,  into  private  acts  for  incorporating  companies  and  public 
bodies.  The  provision  as  to  stating  stolen  property,  in  indict- 
ments, to  belong  generally  to  turnpike-trustees,  commissioners  of 
sewers,  inhabitants  of  counties,  &c.  without  naming  any  of  them 
individually,  is  also  highly  useful,  and  will  prevent  many  failures 
of  justice,  which  vrere  used  to  spring  iirom  technical  variances 
between  tfie  letter  of  the  statement  and  die  truth  of  the  facts. 

Another  most  important  improvement  is  that  efiected  by  die 
twentieth  section  of  Mr.  PeeFs  first  act, — ^which  provides  dmt  no 
defects  of  form,  such  as  the  ^*ant  of  stating  the  offence  to  be 

*  with  force  and  arms,'  or  '  against  the  peace,'  or  '  against  die 
form  of  the  statute  ;'  or  mistakes  as  to  time  or  place ;  or  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  matter  unnecessary  to  be  proved,  shall  be 
grounds  for  staving  or  reversing  any  judgment,  for  any  felony 
or  uiisdemeanor,  whether  the  judgment  is  grounded  on  verdict, 
confession,  or  outlawry'.  All  these  and  similar  formal  defects 
had  botni  long  agi>  mmnl,  as  lawyers  call  it,  by  a  verdict  tn  civU 
aciiot^,  undiT  the  operation  of  several  healing  statutes.  But 
in  crimiiuU  pnxHHHiiugs  tht\v  $till  remaineil  fatal  objections ;  amd 
instances  havt*  tVtH|ueutlY  and  rtHvntly  iKcurred,  wherein  parties 
clearly  conviottMl  bv  a  jury  i>f  ca^uttil  felonies,  have  afterwards 
escajved  punisluiuHit»  Uvaustt^  tU>  imliotuient  wanted  the  words  ■ 

*  prout  patet  per  rtHHmhuw/  i>i^  *  vi  et  arniis/  or  *  contra  pacem.' 
Some  persons  niaN\  |^^lha^vi,  conceive  that  Mr.  Pet^Ks  Act  should 
have  gone  farther,  ami  pi^kvivUHU  not  nierelv  that  a  \vrdict  or  judg- 
ment  ^ould  set  «t  rwt  all  yuch  obj«HMiou»,  but  that  a  prisoner 
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Hhould  not  be  allowed  eveti  to  make  them  by  a  demuttef  tb  ttid 
indictment ;  but  we  confess  we  think  he  has  done  right  in  allowing 
such  objections  still  to  be  made  on  demurrer.  Not  to  le£ive  some 
mode  of  taking  advantage  of  these  informalities  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  abrogate  the  forms,  and  declare  prosecutors  at  perfect  liberty  to 
prepare  their  proceedings  with  whatever  degree  of  capricious  laxity 
they  might  think  proper.  We  think  it  better  that  the  old  forms 
fthould  be  preserved.  In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  there  is  the  less 
fear  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  demurring^ 
feince,  if  their  objection  happens  not  to  be  tenable,  the  demurrer 
is  an  admission  of  all  the  facts  in  the  indictment,  and  they  cannot 
afterwards  plead,  and  take  their  chance  of  a  trial ;  but,  in  cases  of 
felony.  Lord  Hale  and  Blackstone  doubt  on  the  point,  whether  th^ 
judgment,  on  a  demurrer  against  the  prisoner,  is  or  is  not  final. 
This,  however,  seems  of  little  importance^  since  it  is  now  pretty 
well  settled  which  of  these  forms  are  necessary,  and  which  are  not, 
and  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  prosecutor  joining  issue  on  a 
demurrer,  to  argue  any  such  questions.  The  course,  therefore,  in 
case  of  a  prisoner  demurring,  would  be,  we  apprehend^  either  to 
present  a  new  bill,  if  the  grand  jury  were  still  sitting,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  leave  to  amend  the  error.  But  we  find  no  provision 
for  amending  indictments  in  such  case  in  Mr.  PeeFs  Act ;  and 
as  it  seems  to  be  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  court,  without  the 
jury,  can  amend  formal  defects  in  indictments,  under  the  existing 
statutes  of  amendment,  it  certainly  strikes  us  that  some  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  a  speedy  amendment  of  the  indictment,  in 
case  a  prisoner  should  demur,  for  any  of  those  defects  which  are 
still  objectionable  on  demurrer.  We  observe  that  such  a  provision 
IS  made  for  amending  by  the  court  in  case  of  a  plea  of  misnomer. 
Another  clause  in  Mr.  Peel's  Act  prevents  various  other  formal 
objections  being  made  to  the  proceedings  after  verdict — ^such  as 
mistakes  in  directing  the  jury-process  to  a  wrong  oflScer,  misno- 
mers of  any  of  the  jury,  or  of  the  officer  returning  the  process,  &c. 
The  precision  naturally,  and  most  properly,  required  in  the 
firaming  of  statutes,  the  effect  whereof  was  to  subject  men  to  im- 
prisonment and  death,  demanded,  as  is  well  known,  the  exact  spe- 
cification of  every  class  of  persons,  and  of  every  subject-matter 
involved  in  the  law, — ^with  the  fit  application  of  words  both  of 
singular  and  plural  number,  (though  Mr.  Uniacke  pronounces 
that,  *  on  the  authority  of  Magna  Charta^  the  singular  is  suflS- 
cient,  p.  26,)  and  of  masculine  and  of  feminine  gender,  and 
the  distinct  setting  forth  of  bodies  corporate,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. Nothing,  we  think,  is  more  unwise  than  to  sneer,  as 
inconsiderate  persons  sometimes  do,  at  a  precision  of  style 
which  proceeded  from  the  wise  desire  of  makm^  ^ual  Wk(%  cAt* 
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tabi  and  explicit^  and  which  had  in  view  a  most  wholesome  object 
in  favour  of  the  security  of  the  subject.  We,  nevertheless,  can  see 
no  objection  whatever  to  an  express  law  like  Mr.  PeeFs  daose, 
enacting  precbely  to  what  extent  this  precision  may  be  relaxed,  and 
that  henceforward,  as  a  rule  of  construction,  whenever  a  statute 
shall  use  words  importing  the  singular  number  or  masculine  gen* 
der,  these  shall  include  the  plural  number  and  feminine  gender,  and 
shall  extend  to  bodies  corporate  as  well  as  individuals,  unless  such 
interpretation  should  be  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  context  of  the 
act.  When  the  legislature  has  declared  this  rule  of  constructi(m 
to  be  applied  to  its  own  acts,  there  can  be  no  danger  or  inconve- 
nience in  its  adoption ;  but  we  think  it  was  the  province  of  the 
legislature  to  do  it,  and  that  any  judge  who,  in  construing  a 
penal  law,  had  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  strict 
mterpretation  for  the  security  of  the  accused,  which  is  established 
by  our  law,  would  have  departed  unwarrantably  both  from  prece- 
dent and  from  duty ;  and  if  it  so  happened  that  the  prisoner  was, 
for  any  cause,  in  favour  with  popular  writers,  we  are  sure  any  judge 
so  acting  would  have  subjected  himself  to  a  full  share  of  that  igno- 
rant abuse  which  is  now  frequently  poured  forth  on  conscientious 
men  for  administering  the  laws  as  they  find  them,  and  not  daring 
to  stretch  these  to  the  right  or  the  left,  in  order  to  meet  their  own 
or  the  popular  views  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  any  particular 
case. 

We  understand  a  clause  was  under  discussion  for  relaxing  the 
rules  of  law,  as  to  variations  between  the  statements  in  the  indict- 
ment and  the  proof  at  the  trial,  but  that,  on  mature  consideration 
of  the  matter,  the  learned  judges  (to  whose  assistance,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  other  lawyers,  Mr.  Peel  acknowledges  great  obliga- 
tions) were  unfriendly  to  the  adoption  of  any  such  clause,  as  tend- 
ing to  introduce  a  laxity  in  criminal  pleadings,  at  once  injurious 
to  prisoners,  and  perilous  to  the  public.  The  truth  is,  the  failures 
of  justice  occasionally  resulting  from  defects  in  pleading,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  practitioners,  and 
not  to  the  vices  of  the  system ;  and,  however  the  system  were 
altered,  it  could  never  provide  eflfectually  against  mischiefs  arising 
from  these  causes.  When  a  felon  is  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  colt,  because  in  evidence  the  animal  stolen  turns  out  to 
have  been  a  filly— or  when  a  person  charged  with  manslaughter 
in  furious  driving*  of  a  coach  'drawn  by  two  geldings  and  two 

mares,* 

•  •  We  are  glad  to  see  this  offence  calling  down  severe  punishment.  Chief  Justice 
Best,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Wiltshire,  1827,  says  on  this  subject,  ^  If  there 
was  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  both  or  either  of  the  drivers,  the  person  or  persons 
to  >vhom  such  negligence  is  imputable  should  be  proceeded  against. for  manslaughter: 
4jy4  '^  d^X  coDYicHd,  I  ehall  take  care  to  award  such  punishn^nt  as  the  circvimstances 

of 
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mares/  escapes  because  there  is  no  evidence  to  establish  the  alle- 
gation as  to  the  sex  of  the  animals,  the  public  observe  w^ith  natural 
and  proper  disgust  so  serious  a  mischief  resulting  from  so  small  an 
error.  But  the  observation  of  common  sense  is, — Why  was  the 
indictment  drawn  so  inaccurately? — Why  did  not  the  framer  either 
ascertain  what  the  fact  was  as  to  the  sex  of  the  animals — or,  if 
that  was  impossible,  make  use  of  the  generic  term,  horses,  which 
is  all  that  the  law  requires ;  or  why,  at  least,  did  he  not  render 
escape  impossible,  by  inserting  two  or  more  counts,  to  meet  any 
possibility?  Any  one  of  these  modes  would  have  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  offender,  and  the  carelessness  of  neglecting  such 
precautions  is  the  only  fair  object  of  censure.  *  But,  when  the 
newspaper  legislator  gets  hold  of  such  a  case,  he  endeavours,  by 
an  exaggerated  tirade,  to  persuade  the  world  that  all  the  blame 
rests  with  the  law,  and  with  that  salutary  and  constitutional  rule  of 
law,  which  requires  that  a  man  shall,  on  his  trial,  be  strictly  proved 
to  have  committed  the  very  offence  charged  upon  him,  and  no  other; 
So  long  as  this  rule  is  upheld,  every  Englishman  is  secure  that 
he  cannot  be  accused  and  condemned  on  a  charge  of  which  he 
has  not  received  exact  intimation ;  while  the  records  of  the  courts 
will  be  sure  to  furnish  accurate  particulars  of  the  crimes  of  which 
any  individual  has  been  convicted  or  acquitted — and  thereby  to 
supply  him  with  a  ready  defence,  in  case  of  a  second  accusation 
for  the  same  act.  In  some  occasional  instances,  the  adherence  to 
the  rule  may  cause  a  failure  of  justice,  which  is  only  what  must 
sometimes  happen  as  to  every  general  rule ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  rule  must  cease  to  be  one,  if  the  judge,  in  each  particular 
case,  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  fit  to  abide  by  the  rule  or  to  dis- 
regard it.  Care  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  practitioners  are  all 
that  are  required  to  prevent  the  escape  of  offenders  on  the  ground 
of  such  variances ; — but  if  the  rule  were  relaxed  in  such  instances 
as  those  above  alluded  to,  the  next  step  would  be  to  charging  a  man 
with  stealing  a  horse,  and  proving  him  guilty  of  stealing  a  sheep — 
from  which  it  would  be  no  hard  advance  to  accusing  another  of 
murder,  and  convicting  him  of  a  larceny ;  or,  to  charging  a  third 
with  treason,  and  finding  him  guilty  of  publishing  a  libel.  In 
short,  every  relaxation  of  the  rules  as  to  variance,  which  require 

of  the  particular  case,  and  the  necessity  of  checking  furious  driving,  require.  I  include 
within  the  term  "  negligence,'*  not  only  careless  driving,  but  exciting  the  horses  to  such 
a  rate  of  speed  that  they  cannot  be  stopped  or  properly  directed,  the  knowingly  driving 
unbroken  or  vicious  horses,  overloading  a  coach,  or  using  one  that  has  not  sufficient 
strength,  or  improper  harness/^p.  12. 

*  One  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  case  to  wliich  we  allude,  did  ac- 
tually frame  the  indictment  with  the  general  term  *  horses,'  which  would  have  avoided 
all  difficulty,  but  it  was  altered  by  a  subordinate  practitioner,  and  the  unnecessary  parti- 
cularity introduced  which  occasioned  the  failure  of  justice* 
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that  a  paiij  must  profe,  whether  ia  civil  acdiMiB  or  in  aiaanat 
pleadiD^y  what  he  alleges  oa  the  record,  would  open  the  door  to 
the  admiflsioa  of  wider  discrepauciet,  and  the  sanctioning  of  kxwer 
and  more  negligent  statements,  till  the  declaration  or  the  indict- 
ment, instead  of  effecting  its  object  of  coavejing  accurate  infor* 
mation  to  the  defendant  or  prisoner,  as  to  what  charge  he  was  to 
meet,  would  tend  rather  to  mislead  and  perplex  him.  The  occs* 
sional  inconvenience  of  a  failure  of  justice  in  a  particular  case, 
(which  can  rarely  arise  but  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  lbs 
practitioner,)  is,  we  conceive,  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  the 
utility  of  the  general  rule. 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  form  of  the  arraignment,  and  pleading 
not  guilty,  simplified,  and  freed  from  the  absurd  *  Cuiprii^  how  will 
you  be  tried  V  an  unintelligible  form,  which  has  baffled  all  ety- 
mcdc^pstB.  Blackstone  derives  it  from  the  corruption  of  the  re** 
plication  of  the  clerk  of  arraigns  to  the  plea — non  colpabilis* 
5  CW-(for  culpabilis,)-' jprtf,'  that  is, '  ready  to  prove  you  so.'  We 
have  heard  another  conjecture,  that  the  clerk,  sAer  the  plea  of  not 
guilty,  expressed  a  benign  wish,  in  bad  French, — *  QuOlparaU 
^-may  it  appear  so,'  which  was  corrupted  into  the  word  *  cul- 
prit'— ^we  leave  the  point  to  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Christian  observed,  '  that  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  vrith  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice  to  have 
granted  the  benefit  of  clergy,  vnthout  requiring  an  unneceasaiy 
form,  the  meaning  of  which  few  persons  comprehend.'  But  the 
alteration  was  left  for  Mr.  Peel  to  effect,  who  has  simply  abolished 
the  form,  and  has,  by  two  short  sections,  provided  that  no  person 
shall  suffer  death  for  any  felony,  unless  for  felonies  excluded  book 
die  benefit  of  clergy  before  the  passing  of  the  act;  and  thai 
felonies,  not  punishable  with  death,  shall  be  punished  in  the  man- 
ner pointed  out  by  the  statutes  specially  relating  to  them ;  or,  if 
no  special  punishment  be  provided,  by  transportation  not  exceed^ 
ing  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.  It 
is  really  surprising,  considering  that  the  privilege  of  clergy  has 
entirely  fallen  from  its  original  character  and  design,  for  at  least 
four  centuries,  that  the  legislature  should  have  so  long  retained 
the  form  merely  as  a  clumsy  and  indirect  mode  of  distinguishing 
capital  from  lesser  felonies.  Mr.  Christian  suggests,  as  an  ob- 
jection to  it,  that  if  the  criminal,  however  small  the  oflence,  ob« 
stinately  refused  to  pray  tlie  benefit  of  clerg}*,  the  court  would  be 
compelled  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him ;  an  act  of  par* 
liament,  however,  was  hanlly  iKH^essan*  to  obviate  such  a  possi- 
bility. A  more  serious  evil  was,  that  the  benefit  could  only  be 
enjoyed  once^  and  accordingly  the  felon  was  liable  to  suffer 
dead^  for  the  second  oSkxno^  of  fekmy^  howev^  slight  its  dun 
-     •  lacter : 
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racier :  in  addition  to  which,  the  allowance  of  the  benefit  was 
a  pardon  for  all  clergyable  felonies  previously  committed,  so 
that  crimes  afterwards  discovered  could  not  be  punished.  The 
form,  also,  was  highly  objectionable,  as  perpetually  calling  to 
mind  a  barbarous  and  obsolete  privilege,  and  still  more  in  leav^ 
ing  death  as  the  nominal  punishment  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
where  the  law  appeared  rather  to  wink  at  its  evasion  by  an  ob- 
scure form,  than  clearly  and  directly  to  class  the  crime  as  a 
lesser  offence  subject  to  a  minor  punishment.  Mr.  Peel's  re- 
pealing statute  also  abrogates  the  unjust  provision  of  Edward 
VI.,  that  peers  should  have  benefit  of  clergy,  although  they  could 
not  read,  and  without  any  of  the  penal  conditions  which  were  the 
price  paid  by  other  subjects — a  law  called  into  action  on  the  me- 
morable trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,*  when,  by  virtue  of  the 
clause,  she  was  discharged,  on  conviction  of  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
without  the  slightest  punishment.  Sir  M.  Hale  mentions,  that  a 
peer  had  been  once  burnt  in  the  hand  on  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  act,  under  an  erroneous  construction  of  it  by  the  judge. 

The  court,  under  the  new  act,  are  empowered  to  award  solitary 
confinement  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment affixed  to  any  offence ;  and  we  believe  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  solitary  confinement  being  authorized  by  any  English  statute. 
The  privation  of  liberty  seems  to  have  been  thought  punishment 
sufficient  in  case  of  ordinary  crimes,  and  the  dreadful  seclusion  from 
all  social  intercourse  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  lot  of  state- 
criminals  alone.  We  cannot  help  thinking — though  we  are  aware 
of  various  opinions  on  the  subject,  held  by  experienced  obser- 
vers of  the  habits  of  prisoners — that,  within  proper  limits,  the 
practice  may  be  beneficial ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  horrors  of  incarcerated  solitude,  for  a  few  months,  would 
often  leave  a  more  salutary  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  cri- 
minal, than  twice  the  space  of  confinement  spent  in  the  society  of 
his  fellows  in  guilt ;  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  length 
of  confinement  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  many  points  of  view. 

The  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Peel's  alterations  has  been  to 
diminish,  and  never  materially  to  increase,  the  severity  of  statutory 
punishments — a  mitigation  which  we  are  disposed  to  think,  in  the 
degree  to  which  he  has  effected  it,  is  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences; — and  which,  in  these  new  laws, 
is  most  judiciously  made  to  accompany  new  regulations  for  ren- 
dering conviction  more  certain,  and  preventing  the  escape  of 
offenders.  Transportation  for  life  is  now  made  the  punishment 
for  several   offences  which  were  before  capital,  and  for  some 
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others  which  were  before  less  severely  punished.  We  agree  with 
those  who  think  this  more  extensive  application  of  this  punish- 
ment highly  salutary^  especially  in  cases  of  second  offences 
of  larceny,  where  the  confirmed  vicious  courses  of  the  prisoner 
leave  no  chance  of  amendment,  and  where  the  old  law  inflicting 
death  was  yet  so  severe  as  to  have  become  a  mere  dormant  letter. 
When  guilt  arrives  at  a  certain  point  of  infamy  and  aggravation, 
we  believe  the  entire  removal  of  the  individuaf  to  a  new  scene  of 
life,  affords  at  once  tlie  only  security  to  society  against  his  future 
crimes  and  the  contagion  of  his  habits,  and  the  only  chance  left 
for  himself  of  regaining  decency  aud  respectability.  The  punish- 
ment of  common  larceny  is  now  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  seven 
years'  transportation,  whereas,  before,  that  offence  might  be 
punished  witli  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  The  stealing  of 
fish  in  ponds  or  waters  in  gardens  or  inclosures  belonging  to  dwell- 
ing-houses, which  was  before  a  felony,  punished  with  transporter 
tion  for  seven  years,  is  now  also  made  merely  a  misdemeanor;  and 
a  compassionate  clause  prevents  the  innocent  angler  from  becoming 
a  criminal,  by  providing  that,  for  unlawfully  angling  in  an  inclosed 
garden,  or  lana,  he  shall  pay  five  pounds  for  his  diversion,  or  two 
pounds  for  angling  in  water  not  m  such  garden,  &c.,  and  that  if 
his  tackle  be  seized,  that  shall  stand  as  an  equivalent  to  the  penalty. 
Accessaries  (ifler  the  fact  to  the  offence  of  horse-stealing  are  no 
longer  punishable  with  death,  as  it  seems,  but  only  with  two 
years'  imprisonment — unless  in  the  case  of  their  being  receivers  of 
the  stolen  property,  in  which  case  they  may  be  transported  for 
fourteen  years.  It  may,  perhaps,-  be  questionable  whether  there 
is  wisdom  in  establishing  so  wide  a  difference  between  the  punish- 
ment of  the  accessary  after  the  fact,  and  that  of  the  principal,  in 
a  crime  of  so  common  occurrence — and  to  the  conunitting  of 
which,  from  the  high  value  of  the  animal,  and  the  facilities  of 
transporting  it  rapidly  to  a  distance,  and  of  sale,  there  must 
always  be  such  strong  temptations ; — and  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  reserve  a  discretionary  power  of  transportation.  The 
accessary  before  the  fact,  who  counsels  or  hires  the  principal  to 
steal  tlie  animal,  may  suffer  death  with  the  principal,  while  the 
accessary  after,  who  assists  in  the  sale  or  the  removal  of  the  horse, 
or  shares  tlie  price,  would  come  off  witli  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, for  an  offence  not  veiy  widely  different  in  moral  guilt  or 
in  the  mischief  which  it  occasions.  The  law  respecting  the  capi- 
tal offence  of  burglary  is  considerably  mitigated,  by  providing 
that  buildings  shall  not  be  considered  dwelling-houses,  so  as  to 
render  the  breakhig  of  tliem  burglary,  unless  they  are  connected 
with  a  dwelling-house  by  some  internal  communication — whereas 
before^  the  breaking  by  pight  iutQ  my  boms  or  houses,  Slc., 
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situate  ^thin  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling-hoiise^  was  a  capital 
offence  of  burglary.  The  capital  crime  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house^  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  is  now  altered  by  raising  the 
sum 'to  five  pounds.  The  former  sum  having  been  fixed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  increase  of  the  value  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  capital  offence  appears  to  be  judicious. 

At  common  law,  prosecutors  and  witnesses  were  not  entitied  to 
be  repaid  the  expenses  incurred  in  a  prosecution  for  a  public 
offence — a  defect  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  tending 
to  the  escape  of  offenders,  which  was  partially  remedied  by  sta- 
tutes of  George  II.  and  George  III. ;  but  their  provisions  only 
applied  to  cases  of  felony.  The  new  provisions  of  Mr.  Peel's  act, 
for  reimbursing  the  expenses  of  prosecutors  in  misdemeanors,  as 
well  as  felonies,  we  consider  an  important  and  valuable  improve- 
ment, removing  a  distinction  which  rested  on  no  solid  foundation. 
The  greater  part  of  misdemeanors  are  in  effect  as  much  public 
offences,  requiring  prosecution  for  public  good,  ^s  felonies — and 
it  is  to  such  public  misdemeanors  only  that  the  provision  is 
applied.  Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  unwise  than  to 
throw  any  obstacle  or  discouragement  in  the  way  of  prosecuting 
and  punishing  those  lesser  offences,  the  committing  which,  with 
impunity,  forms  the  most  ordinary  temptation  to  crimes  of  a 
more  heinous  kind.  Why  the  party  prosecuting  and  convicting 
another  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  perjury,  or  riot,  or  at- 
tempts to  commit  felony,  should  be  driven  to  prosecute  at  his 
own  expense,  while  the  county  was  bound  to  reimburse  the  .ex- 
penses of  the  party  prosecuting  for  robbery  or  murder,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  any  reasonable  principle.  The  only  offences, 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  which  should  be  thrown  on  private 
individuals,  are  those  of  assault,  libel,  and  the  like ;  where,  though 
the  public  justice  is  certainly  interested,  yet  the  evil  committed  is 
mainly  a  grievance  to  the  individual  only.  Whether  or  not  it  be 
desirable  that  prosecutions  should  be  altogether  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  vested,  as  in  Scotland,  in  those  of 
a  nominated  public  prosecutor,  is  a  most  important  question, 
which  we  shall  not  now  consider  at  large.  Mr.  Peel  has  expressed 
himself  as  somewhat  friendly  to  siich  a  plan:  we  have  no  fear 
that  he  will  seriously  propose  its  adoption  without:  being  satisfied 
that  mischiefs  do  result  in  practice  from  the  present  system,  and  that 
these  are  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  substituted  mode,  without 
introducing  equal  inconveniences  of  another  kind.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  crimes  are 
committed  against  persons  of  some  substance  and  property,  to 
whom  the  attendance  and  loss  of  time  accompanying  a  pro- 
secution, though  certainly  disagreeable,  are,  wq  couc^ive^  h^ 
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no  ineinis  so  nrojudicial  and  irksome  as  maj  sometiindf  be 
NtippoHcd.  Wliile  effectual  provision  is  made,  as  is  now  the 
ensoy  for  roinibtirsiiig  such  persons  as  choose  to  ask  it  in  their 
full  rxpcusrsy  and  compensating  them  properly  for  their  Idas  of 
tiuiO|  we  are  inclined  to  think,  no  great  reluctance  to  undertake 
tin*  proNorution  will  in  general  be  found  on  the  score  of  mere 
troulilo,  A'Ir.  Miller,  we  conceive,  much  overstates  this  matter 
when  ho  says — 

*  Tlio  consrqiionce  is,  tliat  the  suit  which  the  private  party  is  bound 
ovor  to  institute,  is  usuaily  brought  merely  for  the  sake  of  form^  to 
savD  the  forfeiture  which  M'ould  be  incurred  by  non-pronecution ;  and 
is  pursuiHl  with  so  much  carelessness  befcnre  the  tribunal  where  it  is 
broughti  as  to  ensure  the  ihuiuittal  of  the  criminal,' 

Duo  obsonation  of  tlie  practice  of  assizes   and  sessions  would 
ot^nvintv  this  candid  writer,  tliat  prosecutions  are  not  there  oon^ 
dticttni  for  moiv  fonn;    and  that,  when  once  undertaken,  per- 
lios  do  in  goiH'ral  pursue  them  with  a  considerable  degree  of  zeal 
and  intori'st.     Wo  believe  it  rarely  happens  that  criminals  escape 
from  the  st)rt  of  carelessness  to  which  lie  alludes :  it  occasionallj 
liaplHnts  ihat  theiv  is  a  designed  backwanlness  and  collusion  on 
the  part  of  iIh^  witiK^st^s«  and  tliis  especially  if  the  proceeding 
Ih^  tH^nsidere^l  harsh,  ami.  for  any  cause,  unpopular — but  that 
wtMdd  <N|uallY  exist  uiuler  any  pi>$$ible  system  of  prosecutioD, 
aiu)  iviiumK  m^t  least  uniler  a  system  which  vested  the  power  of 
pnv«ivulinvr  in  a  sli)HnHliary  public  otiicer.     We  have  ourselves 
s^HMi  a  gang  of  |H^achcr«  char^^xl  witii,  and  evidently  guilty  of, 
^Ju^^iug  a  s^auioktvptT.  esoiiiH^  by  the  detrrmined  pievarication 
of  lh«^  wiiiH^ssn'^  tx^r  the  pn^MVuti^^.  aniiiheir  wilroi  and  eabre 
al^iKKMunent  of  the  exkieiKV  thev  had  fiven  Kercne  the  masis- 
lral«':ik.  •  \^  hal  law  tvuki  elt^vtualK  cuanl  ajniosi  such  occasional 
exilst  ?    >Uut  wx^  ly^hexe  that  — xxhjit  xxhh  the  uuercsts  of  the  atior- 
1H^\»  »ihl  tSe  \\x»»st^Wes  aanl  appix^Hnvk-rs*  in  the  conviction — the 
iMtur^l  xxi>h  ^\t'  ttva  tx^  pxmisii  th^xsae  xxho  Kaxe  invswed  their  pio- 
|H^1x-    ibx^  M>«%se  \xi'  jxubiK"  dwix — ji:v.  ii>f  prnenl  oesire  of  wit- 
iH>!«w^s  jiisi  )v^)i;)es  vo  Iv  ^xn  jh«-  sxKN'x^sia?  sxv,   ji  bsis  v^'h  ope- 
vjiTx'^exxs^  \«  j(  0J*,;n:;v«5  r.'!\\j6<vu:KV^  tix^ixit:  :,^  s  Tc:;:<ii  "Jes*  ocgiee 
th*w   i«  ji  \;m!  vit:^*'^  thx^-jx*  '•s*  $«  iY-c,'-\<o\  :v"  iTjfi:  ^:tv«  ;Viaou\¥s 
t*^  ttJxv  «  X  5;\xiv>5ix  r»:sii;:  ^'il  iSr  wxxsiVu:  .^x"*  ^x  :^f  ivix-fic  mttt. 
Owt  Aix-i  aN^xv  tS^v  N:5?i';;;««rv,   n^xi^vts  a:v  ,i'TfC5  ptii  jiy  the 
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restitution  of  his  property,  on  conviction  of  tbd  offender.  That 
prosecutions  are  frequently  suppressed^  from  compromises  made 
with  the  offender,  in  order  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  the  property, 
wa  have  no  doubt.  But  as  the  parties  aggrieved  must  ever  be 
the  most  vigilant  and  e:s^peditious  in  detecting  the  criminal,  and 
mil  generally  regard  their  private  and  individual  interests  before 
those  of  the  public,  we  believe  that  failures  of  justice  from  this 
cause  must  occur  frequently  under  any  system  that  can  be  devised. 
Where  the  party  robbed  can  procure  restoration  of  his  goods  oh 
condition  of  screening  the  offender,  self-interest  will  occasionally 
prevail ;  and  a  public  prosecutor  would,  in  such  cases,  be  baffled 
by  the  sinister  zeal  of  parties  so  tempted.  We  are,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  doubt  whether  on  the  whole  any  material  advantage  to 
public  justice  would  arise  from  the  change  in  question ;  a  great 
difficulty,  we  think,  would  occur  in  the  selection  of  fitting  and 
safe  hands  in  which  to  lodge  so  serious  a  trust  and  responsibility — 
the  noLore  the  public  have  the  administration  of  justice  in  their  own 
hands,  and  the  fewer  professional  officers  are  engaged  in  it,  the 
more  satisfactory  it  is,  we  think,  in  general,  likely  to  prove.  We 
ceftainly  agree  with  Mr.  Miller,  that  the  evidence  of  magistrates, 
and  clerks  of  the  peace,  coroners,  and  other  persons  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  present  system,  should  be  carefully  heard, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  instances  of  offenders  escaping  for 
want  of  parties  to  prosecute,  before  any  new  system  is  introduced. 
That  it  is  most  desirable  to  lessen  the  number  of  individuals 
prosecuted  and  injured  by  abode  in  gaols,  without  afterwards 
being  convicted,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  disproportion  betweea 
committals  and  convictions  in  this,  kingdom  is  certainly  an  alarm- 
ing subject,  requiring  most  serious  consideration.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that,  under  any  system,  this  inconvenience  must  be  suffered 
to  a  considerable  extent, —  1st,  from  the  loop-holes  which  the 
salutary  forms  and  rules  of  law  necessary  to  protect  innocence 
will  inevitably  afford,  under  the  best  arrangements,  for  the  oc- 
casional escape  of  the  guilty;  £ndly,  from  the  impossibility  of 
always  compelling  witnesses  to  attend  and  give  evidence ;  3dly, 
from  the  doubts  unavoidably  arising  on  slight,  or  circumstantial, 
or  conflicting  evidence,  which  must  frequently  render  it  indisr 
pensable  for  a  magistrate  to  put  a  case  of  suspicion  in  train  of 
being  finally  sifted  and  decided  on  by  a  higher  tribunal,  when  it 
may  ultimately  turn  out  that  the  circumstances,  though  they 
afforded  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  are  not  so  conclusive  as  to 
warrant  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  However,  while  we  are 
satisfied  that  these  are  some  of  the  main  causes  which  occa- 
sion the  lamentable  number  of  fruitless  conunittals,  we  by  no 
means  assert  that  there  may  not  be  others^  arising  from  ^^^^itiv^ 
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defects  in  administration,  wMch  merit  the  most  serious  inqtuiy. 
The  effectual  provision  for  payment  of  expenses  of  prosecuton 
will  beneficially  tend  to  ensure  the  punishment  of  offeniders ;  and, 
considering  tlie  vast  importance  of  the  object,  we  cannot  really 
admit  that  the  evil  of  the  additional  burden  thus  imposed  oil 
counties — considerable  as  the  county-rates  already  are — can  be 
placed  in  competition  with  its  good  effects.  AVe  have  abo  been 
mformed,  on  competent  authority,  that  the  applications  for  ex- 

Censes,  under  the  new  clause,  have  fallen  slK>rt  of  what  might 
ave  been  expected ;  and  we  think  it  is  a  judicious  provision, 
that  the  penalties  imposed  in  many  cases,  under  Mr.  Peel's  acts, 
shall  go  in  partial  relief  of  the  county-rate.  The  more  complete 
throwing  the  burthen  of  prosecutions  on  counties  and  local 
districts  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  (like  the  remedies  against  comi- 
ties and  hundreds  for  damage  done  in  riots)  of  giving  a  stronger 
interest  to  every  opulent  inhabitant  in  preventing,  by  all  possible 
means,  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  district  where  he  resides. 

The  offence  of  embezzlement  by  servants  has  occasioned  many 
legislative  provisions  and  considerable  difficulties,  which  have  been, 
in  part,  provided  for  by  former  laws,  and  which  Mr.  Peel  has 
endeavoured  still  further  to  remove.  The  servant  often  escaped, 
from  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  appropriation  of  a  precise  piece 
of  money  or  paper  security,  whicli  it  was  necessary  to  alledge 
specifically  in  the  indictment,  and  to  prove  accurately.  And 
then,  by  a  rule  of  law  (die  wisdom  of  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
questionable,  than  its  humanity),  the  prosecutor  is  precluded,  in 
felonies,  from  stating,  in  his  indictment,  several  distinct  charges 
of  felony — the  object  being  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  prisoner 
in  his  defence,  if  the  servant,  commissioned  to  receive  ten 
shillings  for  his  master,  received  a  one  pound  note,  and  gave 
ten  shillings  in  change,  and  then  embezzled  the  note,  he  could 
not  be  indicted  for  embezzling  the  note,  since  one  half  of  its 
value  was  his  own,  and  clearly  not  for  embezzling  the  ten  shil* 
lings,  since  the  ten  shillings  were  his  own  money.  Mr.  Peel's 
clause,  in  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  provides, — 
1st.,  that  the  master  may,  in  his  indictment,  charge  any  num- 
ber, not  exceeding  three  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement,  com- 
mitted within  six  mouths : — 2d,  that  the  precise  coin  or  paper* 
money  need  not  be  proved,  but  that  if  any  amount  is  proved 
to  be  embezzled,  the  prisoner  shall  be  found  guilty : — 3d,  that 
if  any  portion  of  the  value  of  the  coin  or  paper  &c.,  is  proved  to 
be  embezzled,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  although  the  coin  or  paper 
was  given  in  excliange  for  part  of  its  value  paid  by  the  prisoner. 
We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  ISlr.  Carrington  in  some  of  his 
observations  on  this  clau^>  which,  he  thinks,  may  render  it  very 

difficult 
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difficult  for  an  innocent  man  to  take  effectual  steps  for  defending 
himself  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement  so  framed.  The  day  of 
the  offence,  and  the  name  of  the  party  from  ^vhom  the  money 
was  received,  were,  before  the  new  Act,  not  material  to  be  accu- 
rately alledged ;  and  now  the  sum  of  money  is  rendered  equally 
immaterial ; — and  three  offences,  thus  general  and  free  from  all 
particulars,  may  be  alledged  if  they  happened  within  six  months. 
Such  an  indictment  would  really  convey  no  more  precise  infor- 
mation to  the  accused,  than  that  he  was  charged  with  embezzling 
some  money  of  some  species  and  some  amount,  received  of  some- 
body, some  three  different  times,  within  six  months.  Surely,  when 
the  old  rule  against  stating  different  charges  in  one  indictment 
was  departed  from,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  require  greater 
particularity  in  each  charge,  instead  of  allowing  several  charges  to 
be  stated,  and  each  so  vaguely  as  to  give  no  exact  information* 
We  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  precise  coin 
or  iiioney  alledged,  and  that  some  alteration  was  required  to  render' 
prosecutions  for  so  common  an  offence  more  efficacious.  But 
we  confess  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  at  once  to  adopt  the 
system  of  civil  pleading,  and  the  practice  in  misdemeanors,  and 
to  allow  the  party  to  state  eight  or  ten  charges  of  embezzlement  in 
different  counts,  provided  he  specified  the  particulars  of  date,  sum, 
and  name  of  the  party  from  whom  the  money  was  received.  This 
would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have  prevented  the  defeat  of  public 
justice,  through  the  failure  to  prove  a  single  case,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  furnished  the  prisoner  with  such  characteristic  particu- 
lars as  to  the  offences  which  he  was  to  meet,  as  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  {his  defence.  Surely,  the  clerk  or  servant,  charged  with 
embezzling  his  master's  money,  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  told 
whether  he  is  charged  with  embezzling  a  ten  pound  note,  or  five 
shillings; — whether  the  act  occurs  in  one  month  or  another; — and 
if  the  charge  is  of  retaining  money  received  to  pay  over,  what 
is  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  received.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  we  are  aware,  that  the  servant  is  charged  with 
embezzling  various  sums  collected  from  different  individuals ; — but, 
in  that  case,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  should  be  various 
counts,  particularizing  the  separate  transactions — and  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  counts  within  some  limit  (as  eight  or  ten)  would  not 
materially  embarrass  the  prisoner,  provided  they  gave  the  particu- 
lars above-mentioned.  Suppose  an  innocent  man  charged  on 
such  a  series  of  counts — he  would  find  there  the  names  of  the 
parties,  and  the  dates  of  the  transactions;  he  might  bring  for- 
ward the  persons  from  whom  he  was  charged  with  receiving  the 
money ;  he  might,  by  their  evidence,  show  conclusively,  that  they 
had  paid  him  none ;  or  obtain  from  them  the  particulars  of  thft 
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notes  or  checques  given  in  payment^  and  be  thus  enabled  to  trace 
these  home  into  his  master's  hands^  or  prove  that  he  had  dis- 
bursed them  on  his  master's  business.  Suppose  him  chai^ied 
with  embezzling  a  ten  pound  note  out  of  his  master's  till^  his 
attention  w^ould  be  at  once  directed  to  that  precise  sum;  he 
might  be  able  to  show  by  his  books,  that  the  note  had  been 
paid  away ;  he  might,  on  inquiry,  discover  that  a  ten  pound  note 
had  been  seen  in  die  hands  of  a  brother  servant,  or  changed  by 
him  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  might  thus  trace  home 
die  deficiency  to  a  theft  of  another  person.  But  we  r^Iy  can- 
not see  how  he  can  be  prepared  with  any  such  defences,  if  he  is 
charged  merely  with  embezzling  money,  and  without  the  state- 
ment of  time  or  any  particulars.  Herein  lies,  in  truth,  the  great 
danger  of  relaxing  the  rules  of  pleading,  that  although,  in  the  nine 
cases  of  prosecutions  of  guilty  men,  you,  by  excluding  formal  ob- 
jections, ensure  their  conviction,  in  the  tenth  case,  of  an  innocent 
man  being  put  on  trial,  you  leave  him  uninformed  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  charge,  and,  consequently,  unprepared  to  sift  facts, 
produce  evidence,  and  shape  his  defence.  Mr.  Carrington  sug- 
gests that  the  prisoner  accused  of  embezzlement  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  entitled  to  particulars,  to  be  delivered  to  him,  of  the 
charges  intended  to  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  when 
charged  with  the  old  and  vague  offence  of  being  a  common  bar- 
retor.  But  we  think  this  an  injudicious  expedient,  only  called 
for  by  the  obsolete  and  absurd  form  of  that  peculiar  charge- — and 
that  criminal  pleadings  ought  not  now  to  be  framed  with  a  de- 
gree of  vagueness  requiring  this  sort  of  aid. 

Though  not  peculiarly  connected  with  the  amendments  of  the 
criminal  law,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  new  jury  bill  as  a  valuable 
act  of  legislation.  Mr.  Peel's  statute  has  not  only  had  the  merit 
of  reducing,  into  one  clear  law  of  sixty-four  sections,  a  mass  of  anti- 
quated, verbose,  and  often  conflicting  statutes  on  the  subject  ot 
juries  and  jurors — but  his  bill  has,  we  think,  judiciously  altered  and 
improved  the  system  in  many  material  points.  By  throwing  the  duty 
of  making  out  the  lists  of  those  qualified  on  churchwardens  and. 
overseers,  instead  of  the  constable  who  often  executed  his  office 
corruptly,  and  still  oftener  with  gross  negligence,  it  has  secured 
more  accurate  and  full  returns,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  business  among  all  jurors  qualified,  whether  rich  or  poor; — 
while,  by  lowering  the  qualifications  required,  it  has  materially  and, 
we  conceive,  wisely  enlarged  the  classes  of  individuals  liable 
to  perform  this  duty ; — and  this  without,  we  apprehend,  diminish- 
ing the  respectability  of  juries.  Indeed,  the  new  law  has  in  one 
respect  increased  the  general  respectability  of  those  serving,  by 
preventing  the  opulent  from  evading  the  service.     In  Lanca- 
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dure,  the  respectability  of  common  juries  is  most  remarkable. 
Formerly,  only  freeholders  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  lease- 
holders for  five  hundred  years,  or  for  lives  of  twenty  (or  in  Mid- 
dlesex^ of  fifty)  pounds  per  annum,  were  eligible.  Mr.  PeePs  bill 
leaves  the  freehold  qualification  where  it  was,  but  makes  lease- 
holders of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  eligible,  though  their  lease 
is  only  for  twenty  years ;  and  also  qualifies  all  householders,  as- 
sessed to  the  poor-rate  on  a  value  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  ia 
Middlesex,  or  twenty  pounds  per  annum  in  any  other  county; 
and  also  all  persons  whatever  occupying  a  house  of  fifteen  win- 
dows. As  the  number  of  suits  tried  has  naturally  Increased  with 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  as  penal  prosecutions 
have  unfortunately  augmented  in  an  even  greater  degree,  it  became 
essential  to  distribute  the  burden  of  this  useful  duty  among  as 
many  individuals  as  could  be  found  respectably  qualified  for  its 
discharge.  In  Yorkshire,  under  the  old  law,  about  four  years 
since,  the  number  of  jurors  was  computed  at  about  ten  thousand, 
and  in  Lancashire  at  about  eight  thousand.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  large  numbers,  the  amount  required  for  the  business  of  the 
several  sessions,  and  the  criminal  and  civil  assizes,  was  so  consi- 
derable, that  a  juror  in  Yorkshire  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
elVery  four  years,  and  in  Lancashire  every  three  years ;  nay,  in 
some  other  counties,  attendance  was  required  once  in  two  years, 
and  in  Rutlandshire  eveiy  year.  By  the  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ber of  jurors,  under  Mr.  Peel's  Ac*^  we  apprehend  the  fre- 
quency of  attendance  must  be  much  diminished,  and  the  bur- 
den on  individuals  proportionally  lightened.  Special  jurors  are 
increased  in  number  by  the  preventing  the  evasions  of  service, 
and  also  by  the  provision  for  summoning,  as  special  jurors,  all 
persons  called  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  freeholders'  books, 
as  well  as  those  called  esquires,— a  practice  which  previously  pre- 
^iled  in  London  atid  Middlesex  alone.  The  statute  has  also 
altered  the  mode  of  naming  special  jurors  to  a  system  of  pure 
chance,  instead  of  selection  by  the  officer,  and  thus  excluded 
all  possibility  of  unfairness  or  favour.  This  alteration  will  re- 
move all  grounds  of  suspicion  from  this  important  part  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  silence  factious  objections  to  the 
officer's  conduct,  which,  though  destitute  of  foundation,  were  sure 
to  be  renewed  on  every  occasion  of  a  political  trial.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  selection,  which  has  been  highly  approved  of  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  advantages, 
particularly  in  London  and  other  places,  where  it  ensured  the 
service  of  some  experienced  and  able  mercantile  men,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fee,  or  from  liking  the  employment,  were  in  the 
habit  of  daily  attendiDg  trials,  and  whose  Y7e\VVjiQiHnv  ^^^  ^:^^ 
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integrity  occasioned  them  to  be  put  into  the  lists  of  the  majo* 
rily  of  juries  named,  >vhere  the  parties,  in  striking  the  lists,  gladly 
suffered  them  to  remain.  These  advantages  appear  to  be  still  re- 
tained under  the  new  law,  which  provides  that,  by  consent,  the 
parties  may  have  their  juries  named,  according  to  the  old  prac- 
tice, on  signifying  their  wish  to  the  officer ;  but  we  tliink,  on  the 
whole,  that  no  system  but  one  of  absolute  chance  in  the  nomi- 
nation would  ever  be  satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  conclusive 
against  suspicions  and  imputations  of  partiality. 
.  The  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  ordinary  style  and 
diction  of  legislation  are  not  the  least  important  or  remarkable 
features  in  his  new  acts.  None  but  those  familiar  with  the  nice 
questions  arising  on  the  precise  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  on 
which  the  property,  and  liberties,  and  often  the  lives,  of  indivi- 
duals depend,  can  appreciate  accurately  the  great  difficulty  of 
being  at  once  clear  and  comprehensive  in  legal  phraseology ;  of 
at  once  attaining  perspicuity  and  brevity  in  the  language  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  '  Brevis  esse  laboro  obscurus  fio,* — here  are 
opposite  evils,  which  certainly  the  legislator  finds  as  much  danger 
of  falling  into  as  the  poet.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Uniacke,  pro- 
pose to  turn  the  language  of  legislation  into  the  style  of  ordi-' 
nary  compositions,  discarding  all  technicality,  and  laying  down 
genera],  vague,  and  succinct  rules,  instead  of  finding  apt  terms, 
generic  and  specific,  at  once  to  describe  a  general  purpose,  or 
object,  and  to  indicate  particular  cases,  in  fact  only  evade  a  dif- 
culty  which  they  cannot  meet,  and  which  they  erroneously  attri- 
bute to  the  peculiar  style  adopted  by  our  legislators;  whereas  it 
is  inherent,  and  necessary  in  the  very  nature  and  end  of  the  sub- 
jects of  legislation.  If  the  legislator  confined  himself  to  general 
injunctions  and  prohibitions,  such  as  might  be  framed  in  elegant 
and  familiar  English,  the  Statute  Book  might  easily  be  reduced 
in  bulk  and  rendered  less  repulsive  reading  to  young  ladies ;  but 
the  consequences  must  be  an  unlimited  discretion  exercised  by 
the  judges  in  its  construction,  an  endless  conflict  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  general  expressions  and  vague  phrases,  and  an  intole- 
rable uncertainty  as  to  what  acts  were  innocent  and  what  were 
criminal.  Although,  however,  much  of  the  lengthened  enumera- 
tions, and  wearisome  particularizings  of  our  statutes,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  wise  desire  of  providing  for  possible  cases — of 
framing  rules  so  definite,  that  no  judge  shall  abuse,  and  so  com- 
prehensive, that  no  knave  shall  elude  them — we  admit  that  the 
difficulty  has  not  been  met  judiciously  or  adequately  by  the  gene- 
rality of  legislators,  and  that  the  statute  book  is  disfigured  by  much 
bad  English,  verboseness,  and  tautology,  which  might  be  removed 
iFithout  endangering  any  salutary  object.    To  remove  these,  how- 
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ever,  with  success  and  advantage  is  a  task  of  much  nicety,  and 
requiring  no  small  degree  of  labour  and  of  judgment.     We  are 
convinced  the  verbosity  and  particularity  of  detail,  even  in  the 
excess  to  which  our  lawmakers  have  generally  carried  them,  are 
evils  attended  with  less  mischief  than  the  vague  and  inaccurate 
laxity  of  style  which  fastidious  reformers  would  substitute  for 
diem.    Mr.  Peel  and  his  able  legal  coadjutors  have  been  too  wise, 
rashly  to  introduce  a  novel  style  into  legislation;   but  they  have 
judiciously  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  that  already  established* 
— ^That  they  have  done  so  in  point  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  any 
one   who   compares    their  neat   and  readable  productions  with 
almost  any  set  of  statutes  to  which  he  can  accidentally  turn,  must 
be  satisfied.     They  appear  to  have  hit  upon  the  due  medium 
between  that  vague  brevity  which  belongs  to  a  synopsis  rather 
than  to  a  law,  and  that  perplexing  prolixity  which  would  supply 
the  place  of  perspicuous  expressions  by  an  accumulation  of  all 
the  possible  phrases  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  legislator's 
meaning.*     That  these  improvements  in  diction  and  arrangement 
have  been  attained  consistently  with  the  higher  ends  of  certainty 
and  precision  of  meaning,  and  a  comprehensive  inclusion  of  every 
case  intended  to  be  brought  within   the  law,  it  would  be   the 
height  of  rashness  in  us  at  present  to  pronounce ;  and  We  have  no 
desire  to  start   doubts,   which,  if  there  is  room  for  them,  will 
soon  be  raised  by  acute  advocates  and  parties  interested  in  urging 
them.     Nothing  but  the  results  in  practice,  and  the  settled  con- 
struction of  the  courts,  can  place  the  stamp  of  soundness .  and 
wisdom  on  acts  of  legislation.     But  this  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  every  clause  of  the  new  acts  bears  the  marks  of  that  pains- 
taking and  deliberate  consideration,  which  are  so  often  wanting  in 
the  framing  of  our  laws,  and  which  certainly  afford  the  best  se- 
curities for   their  practical   utility   and  safeness.     Where   other 
statutes  have  used,  for  describing  an  offence,  a  multitude  of  spe- 
cific terms,  and  tautologous  epithets  and  verbs  endeavouring  to 
enumerate  every  species  of  particular  goods  or  property,  or  per- 
sons, or  acts,  or  other  matters,  within  the  view  of  the  legislator, 
in   which  attempt  there  is  generally   a  failure,  Mr.  Peel  com- 
monly uses  generic  terms,  carefully  selected  and  generally  suffi- 
cient to  embrace  the  whole  class.      Where  one  section  enacts 
the   amount  of  transportation,   length   of  imprisonment.    Sic., 
to   be    visited    on   any    offence,    subsequent    clauses,  inflicting 

*  For  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  abbreviation  of  a  law^  see  Mr.  Upiaeke*s  proposed 
amendment  of  the  10th  section  of  6  Geo,  IV.  c.  16.  (the  new  bankrupt  act,)  in  whi6h  a 
long  and  intricate  clause  is  reduced  to  a  few  lines  by  a  very  cheap  mode — of  omitting 
many  of  the  essential  components  of  the  proviidon,  and  mistaking  others.  (Jjetter^  J^c 
p.  18.)  ,         , 

:'  ^    the 
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the  same  punishment  on  other  crimes^  judiciously  (though  contrary 
to  legislative  practice)  refer  to  the  '  punishment  last  mentioned/ 
instead  of  going  over  the  detail  agam.  Some  few  of  the  new 
clauses^  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  expressed  with  a  generality, 
and  sometimes  a  laxity  of  phrase,  hardly  suitable  in  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  calculated  to  give  rise  to  doubts  in  their  construc- 
tion. For  example — ^the  clause,  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  s.  34, 
*  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy  any 
fish  in  any  water  which  shall  run  through  or  be  in  any  land  adjoin- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  of  any  person  being  the 
owner  of  such  water,'  &c.  seems  vaguely  worded ;  it  is  difficult 
to  affix  a  precise  meaning  to  the  words  '  adjoining  or  belonging  to 
tiie  dwelling-house,'  &c.  Again — in  the  proviso  in  7  and  8  Geo. 
IV.  c.  £9,  s.  18,  ^Provided  always  that  when  articles  of  small  value 
shall  be  stranded  or  cast  on-shore,  and  shall  be  stolen  without  cir*- 
cumstances  of  cruelty,  &c.  it  shall  be  lawful  to  prosecute  the  off 
fender  as  for  simple  larceny ;'  the  words  ^ small  value'  are  very  inde*- 
finite :  they  are  taken  from  a  repealed  act  of  Geo.  II.,  but  in  that  act 
the  making  the  offence  simple  larceny  necessarily  limited  the  value 
to  less  than  \8. ;  whereas,  the  distinction  of  grand  and  petty  larceny 
being  now  abolished,  there  now  remains  nothing  to  fix  any  precise 
sum.  We  do  not  very  much  admire  in  an  act  of  parliament  such 
language  as,  ^  and  that  the  punishment  of  offenders  may  be  less 
frequently  intercepted  in  consequence  of  technical  niceties.^  We 
should  prefer  the  old  established  phraseology,  '  that  offenders  may 
not  escape  punishment  through  defects  of  form,'  8cc.  as  being  at 
once  more  definite  and  more  simple, — and  we  think  the  phrase  in 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  s.  65,  'hear  and  determine  a  case  ex  partem 
is  somewhat  lax  in  a  statute.  We  might  mention  other  instances 
of  a  similar  kind. 

The  brevity  of  the  new  clauses,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
style  of  acts  of  parliament,  is  truly  remarkable.  The  following 
simple  provision  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  s.  25,) — 

*  Be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  steal  any  horse,  mare, 
gelding,  colt,  or  filly ;  or  any  biil,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf;  or  any 
ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb :  or  shall  wilfully  kill  any  of  such  cattle, 
with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase,  or  skin,  or  any  part  of  the  cattle  so 
killed,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon' — 

was  to  be  sought  for  in  its  substance  in  not  less  than  four  statutes 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  and  George  IL,  containing  con- 
siderably above  one  hundred  lines ;  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
see  that  the  substance  of  the  former  enactments  has  been  lost  or 
injured  in  the  compression.  By  way  of  an  example  of  the  con- 
cise style  of  Mr.  Peel's  clauses,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other 

actS| 
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acts,  even  of  modem  days,  we  give  his  consolidation  of  the  laws 
making  it  felonious  to  steal  cotton  and  other  goods  while  in  the 
progress  of  manufacture.  The  old  law  on  the  subject  was  in  two 
statutes — the  22  Car.  II.  c.  5,  and  the  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  The 
former  was  as  follows : — 

*  Whereas  many  evil-disposed  persons  have  of  late,  more  fre- 
quently than  in  former  times,  used  and  practised  the  cutting  of  cloth 
and  other  woollen  manufactures,  in  the  night  time,  off  from  the  racks 
or  tenters,  where  the  said  cloth  is  put  for  the  drying  thereof,  and 
feloniously  steal  and  carry  away  the  same,  to  the  utter  undoing  and 
impoverishing  of  many  clothiers,  and  the  great  hinderance  in  the  trade 
of  clothing : 

['  And  whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  one-and-thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is,  amongst  other  things,  enacted, 
That  if  any  person,  having  the  charge  or  custody  of  any  armour, 
ordnance,  munition,  shot,  powder,  habiliments  of  war  of  the  said 
queen,  her  heirs,  or  successors,  or  of  any  victuals  provided  for  the 
victualling  of  any  soldiers,  gunners,  mariners,  or  pioneers,  shall,  for 
any  lucre  or  gain,  or  willingly,  advisedly,  and  of  purpose  to  hinder 
or  impeach  her  majesty's  service,  embezzle,  purloin,  or  convey  away 
the  same  armour,  ordnance,  munition,  shot,  or  powder,  habiliments 
of  war,  or  victuals,  to  the  value  of  twenty  shilline^s,  at  one  or  several 
times  ;  that  then  every  such  offence  shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  the 
offender  therein  to  be  proceeded  on  and  suffer,  as  in  case  of  felony  y\ 
unto  the  committing  of  which  several  offences  many  persons  are 
the  more  emboldened,  in  respect  that  in  those  cases  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  allowed  by  law : 

'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
arid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  the  au- 
thority thereof.  That  no  person  or  persons  who  shall,  from  and  after 
the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  six-hundred,  and  seventy,  be  indicted  for  feloniously  cutting 
and  taking,  and  stealing  or  carrying  away  of  any  cloth  or  other  wool- 
len manufacture  from  the  rack  or  tenter,  in  the  night  time,  [or  for  any 
offence  committed  against  the  first  recited  act,  made  in  the  said  one- 
and-thirtieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  or  shall  feloniously  steal  or 
embezil  any  of  his  majesty's  sails,  cordage,  or  any  other  his  majesty's 
naval  stores,  to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,*]  and  be  thereupon  found 
guilty  by  verdict  of  twelve  men,  or  shall  confess  the  same  upon  his 
or  their  arraignment,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  this  realm ;  or  shall  stand  wilfully  or  of  malice  and 
obstinately  mute,  or  challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number  of 
twenty ;  or  shall  be  upon  such  indictment  outlawed :  shall  and  after 
the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  May,  not  be  admitted  to  have  the  benefit 

♦  We  have  given  the  whole  act,  though  the  parts  marked  within  brackets,  it  will  be 

seen,  do  not  relate  to  the  offence  of  stealing  manufactured  goods it  affords  toother 

instance  of  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  old  «cts  of  poixVlKavi^X, 
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of  his  of  their  clergf ,  but  utterly  be  excluded  thereof,  and  shall  suffer 
death  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  should  if  they  were  no 
clerks. 

*  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  judges  or  justices  oi  the 
court  before  whom  such  ofifender  shall  be  arraigned  and  condemned^ 
at  their  discretion,  to  grant  a  reprieve,  for  the  staying  of  execution  of 
such  offender,  and  to  cause  such  offender  to  be  transported  to  any  of 
his  majesty's  plantations  beyond  the  seas,  there  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  to  be  accounted  for  the  time  of  such  transport- 
ation, and  during  all  that  time  there  to  be  kept  to  labour.  And  if 
such  offender  shall  refuse  to  be  so  transported,  and  after  such  trans- 
portation shall  return  or  come  again  into  this  kingdom  of  England^ 
or  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  within 
the  times  aforesaid  ;  that  then  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  so 
returning  shall  be  put  to  execution  upon  the- judgment  so  given  and 
pronounced  against  him.' 

The  above  statute  did  not  apply  to  linen  goods,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  verbose  enactment : — 5 1  Geo.  III.  c.  41. 

*  Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  majesty  King  George  the  Second,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  preventing  the  stealing  of  linen,  fustian,  and  cotton  goods 
and  wares,  in  buildings,  fields,  grounds,  and  other  places  used  for 
printing,  whitening,  bleachiug,  or  drying  the  same ;"  it  is,  amongst 
other  things,  enacted.  That  every  person  who  at  any  time  after  the 
first  day  of  June,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  forty-five,  shall 
by  day  or  lught  feloniously  steal  any  linen,  ftistian,  calico,  cotton 
cloth,  or  xjloth  worked,  woven,  or  made  of  any  cotton  or  linen  yam 
mixed;  or  any  thread,  linen,  or  cotton  yam ;  linen  or  cotton  tape, 
incle,  filleting  laces  ;  or  any  other  linen,  fustian,  or  cotton  goods  or 
wares  whatsoever,  laid,  placed,  or  exposed  to  be  printed,  whitened, 
bowked,  bleached,  or  dried,  in  any  whitening  or  bleaching  croft,  lands, 
fields,  grounds,  bowking-house,  drying-house,  printing-house,  or  other 
building,  ground,  or  place  made  use  of  by  any  calico-printer,  whits ter, 
crofter,  bowker,  or  bleacher,  for  printing,  whitening,  bowking,  bleach- 
ing, or  drying  of  the  same,  to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  ;  or  who 
shall  aid  or  assist,  or  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  hire  or  procure 
any  person  or  persons  to  ccanmit  any  such  offence ;  or  who  shall  buy 
or  receive  any  such  goods  or  wares  so  stolen,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  stolen  as  aforesaid;  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  that  every  such  offender  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  whereas  the  said  act  lias 
not  been  found  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  the  crimes  therein 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  so  much  of  the  said 
act  as  is  hereinbefore  recited  should  be  repealed:  and  whereas  it 
might  tend  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  crimes,  if  the 
same  were  punishable  more  severely  than  simple  larceny:  Be  it 
theircdfore  enacted  by  the  kmg's  most  excellent  majesty,  and  with  the 
gd/m9/uti  cofU«nlr<itf  thelacds'spiritual  and  temi^ral^  and  commons 
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in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  is  hereinbefore  recited  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

*  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  every  person  who  shall  feloniously  steal  any  linen,  fustian,  calico, 
cotton,  cloth,  or  cloth  worked,  woven,  or  made  of  any  cotton,  or  linen 
yarn  mixed,  or  any  thread  linen,  or  cotton  yarn,  linen  or  cotton  tape, 
incle,  fiUetting,  laces,  or  any  other  linen,  fustian,  or  cotton  goods  or 
wares  whatever,  laid,  placed,  or  exposed  to  be  printed,  whitened, 
bowked,  bleached,  or  dried,  in  any  whitening  or  bleaching  croft,  lands, 
fields,  or  grounds,  bowking  houses,  drying-house,  or  printing-house,  or 
other  building,  ground,  or  place  made  use  of  by  any  calico-printer, 
whitster,  crofter,  bowker,  or  bleacher,  for  printing,  whitening,  bowk- 
ing, bleaching,  or  drying  of  the  same,  to  the  value  of  ten  shillings : 
or  who  shall  aid  and  assist,  or  wilfully  or  maliciously  lure  or  procure 
any  other  person  or  persons  to  commit  any  such  offence  ;  or  who  shall 
buy  or  receive  any  such  goods  or  wares  so  stolen,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  stolen,  as  aforesaid,  being  lawfully-  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to 
be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  for  not  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge,  before  whom  any  such  person  shall  be 
convicted,  shall  adjudge,  or  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  said  judge  shall 
think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol, 
house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary-house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years.' 

The  substance  of  these  two  long  and  clumsy  acts,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  goods  in  course  of  manufacture,  Mr.  Peel's  law 
condenses  into  the  following  succinct  clause,  which  appears  to 
us  to  provide  for  every  case  which  could  fall  within  either  of 
the  former  laws — (7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  s.  l6) — 

*  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  steal  to  the 
value  of  ten  shillings,  any  goods,  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or 
cotton,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other, 
or  inixed  with  any  other  materials,  whilst  laid,  placed,  or  .exposed, 
during  any  stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manufacture,  in  any  building, 
field,  or  other  place ;  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
be  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award,  as 
herein  beforelast-mentioned,' — (that  is,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  for 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years.) 

The  amount  of  the  abridgments  and  reductions  in  mere  vo- 
lume, effected  by  Mr.  Peel,  may  be  judged  of,  from  the  fact,  that 
his  repealing  statute  (which  is  made  a  distinct  law,  affording  an 
easy  knowledge  of  the  acts  got  rid  of)  has  annihilated  the  princi- 
pal part  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
STATUTES.  The  parts  repealed  contained  623  sections  and  about 
8472  lines ;  while  the  substance  of  this  mass  of  words,  as  far  as  their 
effect  has  still  been  continued  in  force  at  all,  is  to  be  found  con- 
densed in  Mr.  Peel's  four  acts  :  viz.,  that  for  further  improving 
the  admiaistratioa  of  justice^  that  for  cotfio\u3A26ai!^^\!^%x^ 
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the  laws  of  larceny,  that  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  law? 
relative  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and  that  for  consoli- 
dating and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  remedies  against  the  hun-i 
dred.  These  new  laws  put  all  together  contain  only  152  sections, 
instead  of  the  623  sections  repealed,  and  about  1300  lines,  instead 
of  8472  got  rid  of;  being  a  reduction  (judging  by  the  number  of 
lines,  which  is  the  fairest  criterion)  of  more  than  five-sixths.  In 
the  same  way,  Mr.  Peel's  first  act,  of  1826,  (7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,) 
for  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal 
cases,  repeals  31  statutes,  scattered  through  the  statute  book, 
from  the  3d  of  Edward  I.  to  the  6th  of  George  IV.,  which 
contained  98  sections,  and  about  1490  lines — while  the  new  act 
is  comprised  in  32  sections  and  447  Hues,  being  a  reduction  of 
considerably  more  than  two-thirds ;  and  this,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  new  law  contains  a  variety  of  prQvisions  entirely  novel 
in  effect  and  not  touched  upon  by  the  repealed  enactments. 
The  Jury  Law  of  1825,  (6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,)  which  is  com^ 
prised  in  64  sections  and  1130  lines,  repeals  and  consolidates  the 

frovisions  of  62  former  acts,  extending  from  the  43d  of  Henry 
II.  to  the  5th  Geo.  IV. — 42  of  them  being  passed  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth — and  containing  a  mass  of  obscure  and 
obsolete  provisions;  and  these  repealed  statutes  comprise  152 
sections  aud  about  2200  lines — so  that  here  we  have  a  reduction 
in  mere  bulk  of  more  than  one-half.  The  reductions,  therefore^ 
effected  by  tliese  new  laws  may  be  thus  stated : — 


Lines 

in  the 

Old  Laws. 

Lines 

in  the 

New  Acts. 

Redactiim 

in 

Lines. 

The  Jury  Laws,  dispersed  in  62  Acts 

2200 
•  •  •  • 

1490 
• . . . 

8472 

•  •      • 

1130 
447 

1300 

The  Jury  Law,  comprised  in  the  Act  of  6th  Geo. 
1V.C.50 

Provisions  as  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
criminal  cases^  scattered  in  31  statutes 

Provisions  as  to  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
condensed  into  the  act  of  7th  Geo.  IV.  c.  64, 
with  many  additions    

1070 
1043 

Laws  respecting  larceny  and  similar  offences,  ma- 
licious injuries  to  property,  remedies  against 
the  hundred,  and  provisions  as  to  administra- 
tion of  justice,  dispersed  in  137  statutes  .... 

Same  provisions,  with  amendments  and  additions, 
condensed  into  the  four  statutes,  7th  and  8th 
Georee  IV.  cc.  28, 29, 30, 31    

7172 

Total 

12,162 

=  to 

187  pages. 

2877 

928/S 

exceeding 

|ths,  or 
142  pages. 

T:\v\is, 
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Thus,  out  of  187  pages,  Mr.  Peel  has  got  rid  of  no  less  than 
142;  or  considerably  more  than  three-fourths.  This  reduction 
(though  not  equal  to  that  effected  in  the  Roman  digest,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Ludewig,  two  thousand  treatises  were  condensed  into 
fifty  books,  and  three  millions  of  lines — or  sentences,  alixoiy — ^were 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand)  is  so  considerable,  that^ 
supposing  it  possible  to  be  effected  to  the  same  extent  in  the  whole 
statute  law,  it  would  obviously  cut  down  the  twenty-nine  massivQ 
volumes  of  our  statutes  to  about  seven  volumes,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  purses  and  brains  of  lawyers,  and  of  all  others  who  happee 
to  have  occasion  to  buy  or  peruse  them.  It  is  obvious,  however^ 
that  condensation  and  repealing  could  not  be  applied  generally 
to  the  same  extent ;  and  that  as  the  work  proceeded  the  amount 
of  reduction  must  necessarily  diminish.  Still,  however, — consider- 
ing the  extreme  verbosity  of  style  of  the  generality*  of  the  acts, — * 
their  perpetual  and  lengthened  tautologies, — the  number  of  laws 
virtually  repealed  or  grown  obsolete,  which  are  still  reprinted,^ 
the  quantity  of  statutes  accumulated  on  one  subject  and  capable  of 
great  condensation  if  moulded  together, — ^we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that,  by  pursuing  Mr.  Peel's  judicious  course  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  statute  law,  they  might  all,  by  proper  industry  and 
care,  in  no  very  long  period  of  time,  be  effectually  consolidated  into 
single  laws  on  each  subject,  so  as  to  effect  a  reduction  of  our  Statute 
Book  to  one-half,  or  at  most  one-third,  of  its  present  dimensions. 

In  addition  to  those  above  noticed  in  detail,  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  other  judicious  consolidations  of  the  statutes  have  been 
recently  effected.  The  intricate  laws  respecting  the  revenue  of 
customs,  dispersed  in  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
acts,  (fifty  of  which  had  actually  passed  since  his  present  Ma- 
jesty's accession,)  have  been  condensed  into  three  systematic  and 
well-arranged  acts,  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  cc.  106,  106,  and  107 ; 
and  all  the  old  laws  have,  of  course,  been  repealed.  The  nu- 
merous laws  respecting  the  prevention  of  slave  traffic  have  been 
likewise  consolidated  in  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  113.  The  bankrupt 
law,  scattered  over  twenty-one  long  and  wordy  statutes,  has  been 
simplified  by  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  f  den,  and  reduced  to  a  single 
act  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  sections,  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  16. 
This  new  statute  has  also  intrcfduced  most  material  alterations 
into  this  difficult  and  important  branch  of  our  law ;  and  although 
by  no  means  free  from  inaccuracies  of  execution,  (which,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  corrected  by  a  new  act  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament,) it  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  learned,  elabo- 
rate, and  valuable  condensation  of  a  very  perplexed  law.  In 
addition  to  the  great  amendments  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  effected  by  the  county-court  bill ;  the  bill 
respecting  principal  and  factor ;  the  act  iot  i!ii<b  \»if&QTav^^  ^\ 
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weights  and  measures ;'  the  act  requiring  bail  in  all  cases  of  pro- 
ceedings in  error ;  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal's  act  respecting  arrests 
for  debt^  and  various  others,  not  only  evince  how  much  the  atteii- 
tion  of  parliament  has^  within  the  last  few  years,  been  drawn  to 
the  improvements  of  our  legal  and  judicial  systems,  but,  iii  our 
humble  judgment,  afford  instances,  in  the  main,  of  clear,  judi- 
cious, and  concise  legislation,  worthy  of  imitation  as  wdl  as 
applause. 

As  the  repeals  thus  efjpcted  have  strewed  the  statute  book  pretty  ^ 
copiously  with  defunct  laws,  we  trust  Mr.  Peel  intends  ere  long 
to  quiet  this  ^  inops  inhumataque  turba/  with  sepulchral  honours, 
in  the  shape  of  a   clause  prohibiting  their  being  reprinted.     We 
beg  humbly  to  echo  Lord  Bacon's  words  : — ^  these  may  remain 
in  the  libraries  for  antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them.'     Until 
this  is  prohibited,  they  will  still  continue  to  form  a  cumbrous 
and  expensive  burden  on  the  statute-book — ^needlessly  increasing 
its  bulk,  and  often  misleading  the  student.   Where  entire  acts  are 
repealed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  marking  them  out,  and 
giving  diirections  to  the  king's  printer  not  to  reprint  them  after  a 
certain  time.     If  legislative  authority  is  required,  an  act  might  be 
passed  for  the  purpose,  specifying  all  the  laws  repealed,  the 
printing  of  which  was  to  cease.    Where  parts  of  acts  only  are  re- 
pealed, no  difficulty  can  arise  in  those  cases  where  such  parts  form 
entire  sections  of  a  law ;  and  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
repealed  portions  are  vaguely  described  or  referred  to,  so  as  not 
easily  to  be  separable  from  the  remainder  of  the  law,  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  for  the  present,  be  necessary  to  leave  them  untouched.  Of 
course  it  would  be  prudent  only  to  expunge  those  laws,  the  repeal 
of  which  is  express  and  clear,  and  not  to  meddle  with  any,  as  to 
which  it  may  be  questionable  whether  they  have  been  repealed 
by  implication.     Owen  RuflFhead,  in  apologising  for  retaining  in 
his  edition  of  the  Statutes  the  repealed  and  obsolete  laws,  ob- 
serves,— 

*  If  all  the  laws  which  have  been  altered  or  repealed  by  subsequent 
acts,  or  which,  being  grown  old  by  the  introduction  of  new  habits  and 
customs,  do  not  agree  with  the  present  state  of  the  times,  were  to  be 
left  out  of  the  statute-books,  how  greatly  would  posterity  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  several  institutions  which  are  only  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  those  venerable  relics  of  antiquity.' — Preface  to  the  S^o- 
tutes,  p.  22. 

Sergeant  Runnington,  feeling  the  force  of  this  observation,  and 
at  the  same  time  desirous  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  his  edition  of  the 
Statutes,  has  preserved  the  acts,  which  are  more  of  curiosity  than 
of  use,  in  an  appendix,  merely  giving  the  titles  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Now,  though  we  agree  in  the 
iru^  of  Mn  Ruljliead's  remarks,  we  think  the  existing  copies  of 
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the  repealed  laws  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  preserve  them  in 
libraries  for  all  purposes  of  curiosity  and  reference,  without  any 
reprinting.  If  considered  necessary,  a  separate  publication  might 
be  permitted  to  be  made  of  the  defunct  statutes ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  highly  objectionable,  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
mixed  up  with  the  body  of  laws  actually  in  vigour ;  which,  as  Lord 
Bacon  quaintly  observes,  is  to  make  our  laws  endure  the  torment  of 
Mezeritius.  The  body  of  valid  and  existing  laws  to  which  the 
public  are  to  look  as  containing  an  efficacious  rule  of  life  and 
conduct,  is  not  the  place  for  mere  matters  of  historical  interest 
and  antiquarian  curiosity.  The  public,  in  turning  to  the  authentic 
volumes  of  the  statutes,  desire  to  know  precisely  only  what  is  the 
law,  and  not  to  inquire  what  it  may  fonnerly  have  been.  We, 
therefore,  think,  that  not  merely  the  laws  expressly  repealed  by 
subsequent  acts,  but  also  all  those  which  are  now  clearly  obsolete, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  superseded  by  the  effect  of  subsequent 
enactments  (for  no  law  in  England  can  become  obsolete  from  mere 
disuse,)  should  also  be  removed  from  the  collection  of  the  living 
statutes;  such  are,  for  instance,  all  the  laws  respecting  feudal 
tenures,  and  monastic  houses,  which,  though  not  repealed  ex- 
pressly, are  superseded  by  those  laws  which  have  annihilated  the 
subject-matters  to  which  they  relate;  and  other  considerable 
classes  of  the  same  kind  exist. 

To  guard  against  the  future  accumulations  of  hasty  and  imper- 
fect acts  of  legislation,  is  a  task,  we  fear,  much  less  easy  than  im- 
portant. From  the  causes  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  added  to 
the  complicated  interests,  the  extensive  trade,  the  activity  and  energy 
pervading  the  whole  body  of  society  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  should  hope  in  vain  either  to  reduce  the  body  of  our  laws 
within  a  small  compass,  or  to  prevent  them  from  accumulating, 
even  if  they  could  be  so  compressed.  Montesquieu  observes  that 
the  multitude  of  our  laws  is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  our  free- 
dom ;  but  there  certainly  is  no  valid  reason  why  this  necessary 
inconvenience  should  be  needlessly  augmented  by  haste  and  neg- 
ligence in  the  preparation  of  them.  The  discussions  which  take 
place  in  the  several  stages  of  a  bill,  especially  in  the  committee, 
seem  to  be  excellently  adapted  for  canvassing  and  thoroughly 
investigating  its  spirit  and  merit,  for  deciding  on  its  policy  or 
impolicy  with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
The  rationale  of  the  law  (to  use  a  familiar  phrase)  seems,  in  this 
process,  to  be  as  perfectly  sifted  and  considered  as  can  be  desired ; 
but  when  this  is  settled,  when  the  house  has  arrived  at  a  conclu- 
sion on  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  law,  still  there  is  mu<^h 
of  mechanical  and  technical  labour  to  be  performed  upon  it, 
iu  adjusting  the  fonn  and  language  of  the  clauses,  in  a^aijtin^ 
U  to  me  existing  law,  in  making  references  W  forisiet  \ksnV|  -i^ 
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ascertaining  exactly  what  effect  it  wall  have  upon  them^  which 
appears  now  to  depend  entirely,  or  principally,  on  the  indi- 
vidual mover  or  the  few  individuals  who  bring  forward  the 
law,  and  which  requires  much  more  care  and  accuracy  than  is 
generally  bestowed  on  the  work.  Then,  again,  a  number  of 
laws  on  important  but  uninteresting  subjects  are  passed  rapidly 
in  thin  houses,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mcnning — ^in  hot  evenings, 
at  the  close  of  the  session;  clauses  are  frequently  thrust  into 
long  and  verbose  acts  at  the  suggestion  of  individuals,  or  classes 
of  individuals,  which,  though  containing  frequently  most  important 
provisions,  pass,  without  due  consideration,  as  matters  of  course. 
As  long  as  these  negligent  practices  prevail,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  a  statute-book  free  from  incongruities,  and  perplexities,  and  ver- 
bose accumulations.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  establish 
a  standing  committee  (after  the  manner  of  The  Six  at  Athens) 
^  to  watch  and  discern  what  laws  waxed  improper  for  the  time, 
and  what  new  law  did,  in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and  so, 
ex  officio,  to  propound  their  repeal.*  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps,  indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  the  only 
check  which  can  be  kept  on  inconsiderate  legislation  touch- 
ing subjects  which  require  no  interference,  and  the  slovenly 
<H>mposition  of  those  laws  which  are  really  required,  must  be 
found  in  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  the  general  body  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  active  watchfulness  of  the  public  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  houses.  If  every  member  would  conscientiously 
perform  his  duty,  not  only  in  deliberately  weighing,  and  perfect- 
mg,  with  the  helps  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  others,  every 
law  which  he  might  have  occasion  himself  to  propose,  but  also 
in  keeping  up  a  close  scrutiny  on  the  proceedings  of  his  fellows, 
a  check  on  light  and  perfunctory  legislation  might  be  found,  less 
eflfectual,  indeed,  but,  perhaps,  more  available  than  that  wise 
statute  of  the  Locrians,  which  accommodated  every  initiator  of  a 
new  law  with  a  rope,  wherewith  he  was  strangled  if  his  bill  wvls 
disapproved  and  rejected.  Certain  it  is,  that  consolidation  and 
amendment  of  the  old  laws  are  of  very  imperfect  efficacy,  unless 
an  improved  style  of  framing  laws  becomes  habitual  for  the  futurie. 
However  well  conceived  may  be  the  measures  proposed  to  the 
house,  and  however  eloquently  and  perspicuously  the  senator  may 
expound  their  object  and  enforce  their  expediency,  it  should  ever 
be  remembered,  that  his  task  is  but  half  achieved  in  the  public 
exertions  of  the  debate.  His  measures  must  fail  of  their  pro- 
posed utility  unless  the  more  irksome  business  of  arranging  and 
finishing  in  detail  the  provisions  required  is  executed  with  care 
and  caution,  and  accuracy,  and  with  the  recollection  ever  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  every  phrase  and  particle  of  his  law  must, 
sooner  or  later,  become  the  subject  o£  cV>se  sciuXm^  «bj^.  Vks^^ 
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tigation  when  its  provisions  come  to  be  practically  applied^  to 
be  caavassed  by  lawyers,  and  construed  by  magistrates  and  courts 
of  justice.  Then  it  is  that  negligent  legislation  is  found  to  pro- 
duce irreparable  evil.  The  strict  limits  within  which  our  judges 
and  magistrates  are  confined  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  ren- 
ders the  greater  precision,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  perspi- 
cuity of  expression  necessary  in  the  laws  themselves.  In  countries 
where  the  judge  has  the  virtual  power  of  making  a  law,  he  may 
remedy,  in  practice,  many  deficiencies  in  the  work  of  the  law- 
giver ;  but  as,  in  England,  we  recognise  no  such  discretionary 
authority,  the  duty  of  the  legislator  requires  to  be  executed  with 
additional  labour  and  circumspection.  If  he  puts  forth  no  law 
applicable  to  a  particular  case,  or  passes  one  which  is  vague  and 
obscure,  and  uncertain  in  its  terms,  however  crying  may  be  the 
injustice  occasioned,  however  flagrant  may  be  the  crimes  which 
pass  unpunished,  the  courts  have  no  authority  to  remedy  the  evil; 
the  hands  of  the  judge  are  tied  by  the  constitution;  he  can  only 
say,  with  regret,  ita  lex  scripta  est;  and  the  public  have  only 
to  thank  the  careless  or  ignorant  senator,  who,  by  negligently 
exercising  a  solemn  and  important  duty,  has  occasioned  a  mis- 
chief which  it  was  precisely  his  oflice,  and  his  alone,  to  prevent. 
How  little  these  considerations  have  been  borne  in  mind  by 
the  majority  of  our  past  legislators  has,  we  think,  appeared  from 
the  foregoing  pages.  Indeed,  all  business  of  parliament,  uncon- 
nected with  the  stimulus  of  party-politics,  and  especially  business 
of  a  legal  nature,  seems,  till  of  late  years,  to  have  been  found  too 
dry  and  repulsive  to  occupy  much  attention.  There  is  probably 
little  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Burke's  story,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peel, 
of  a  member  meeting  him  as  he  was  hurrying  down  to  the  house, 
and  telling  Mr.  Burke,  on  his  asking  what  the  house  was  about, 
'  Oh,  the  great  debate  is  gone  off,  and  they  are  only  passing  bills 
about  capital  punishments.'  Late  years ,  appear,  however,  to 
have  occasioned  a  manifest  change  and  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  legislative  proceedings.  The  mass  of  pressing  and  dif- 
ficult business,  public  as  well  as  private,  which  has  imperiously 
demanded  attention,  and  necessarily  occupied  much  time,  added 
to  the  absence  of  more  engrossing  topics,  probably  to  the  increased 
knowledge  and  good  sense  of  the  body  of  the  members,  has  given 
rise  to  an  impatience  of  desultory  and  purely  ornamental  speak- 
ing, and  has  given  a  more  practical  and  useful  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  senators  than  fonnerly  characterised*  them.  Since  the 
engrossing  interest  of  a  critical  warfare  has  ceased,  all  minds,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  have  been,  and  now 
are,  powerfully  directed  to  the  details  of  internal  administration, 
and  to  improving  defects  in  Ae  useful  matltuUota  oi  xSaa  ^^wsi&r^. 
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This  is  necessarily  matter  of  much  more  dry  research  and  patient 
investigation  than  the  discussion  of  treaties,  or  the  celebration 
of  victories.  If  these  topics,  however,  exclude  the  more  luxuriant 
flowers  of  eloquence,  they  necessarily  tend  to  create  a  terse,  con- 
densed, and  energetic  style  of  speaking,  suited  to  subjects,  sober 
and  practical  indeed  in  their  character,  but  yet  connected  with  all 
the  interesting  principles  of  philosophy  and  morals,  and  tending 
to  the  permanent  improvement  and  happiness  of  society  in  all  its 
classes.  Among  these  supremely  important  topics  for  legislative 
consideration,  the  condition  of  the  laws  stands  foremost ; — ^fore- 
most in  the  importance  of  its  results ;  foremost  in  the  wide  scope 
and  field  which  it  presents ;  foremost  in  the  skill  and  knowledge, 
and,  above  all,  the  labour  and  judgment  required  in  those  who 
undertake  its  amendment. 

Mr.  Peel,  and  other  members,  who  have  of  late  devoted  dieir 
time  and  attention  to  this  subject,  have  done  essential  good,  not 
only  by  iRe  acts  which  they  have  introduced,  but  also  by  strongly 
and  repeatedly  calling  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  condition 
of  the  statute-law,  and  pointing  out  the  evils  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  our  ancestors  have  been  wont  to  frame  their 
enactments.  Much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  achieved — the 
first  steps  only  in  the  road  of  improvement  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Peel,  no  question,  intends  to  proceed  with  the  consolidation 
and  purification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  criminal  law ; 
but  a  wide  field  remains  open,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  occupied 
by  other  improvers.  The  talents,  acquirements,  and  influence 
of  those  members  of  the  government  and  legislature,  who  have 
received  the  advantage  of  a  legal  education — particularly  of 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  and  of  the  Board  of  Control-T-might,  if  their  ofiBcial 
duties  permitted,  be  most  beneficially  directed  to  promoting  and 
patronising  further  consolidations  of  the  laws.  Mr.  P-eel's  efibrts 
certainly  evince  that  an  important  portion  of  the  general  work  of 
consolidation  and  revision  of  the  law  may  be  effected  by  an  in- 
dividual legislator  aided  by  active  professional  assistants.  It  is 
perhaps,  however,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  whole  work  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  mere  exertions  of  single  members  of  par- 
liament, however  ably  assisted ;  a  commission  of  members  and 
professional  individuals,  or  of  the  latter  alone,  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  necessary  to  execute  the  details  of  a  general  consolidation 
of  tlie  statute  law.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  resorted  to,  we 
think  it  is  now  clear  that  the  improvements  already  effected  must 
needs  lead  the  way  to  many  more.  It  is  now  no  longer  matter  of 
doubt  and  speculation,  whether  verbose  laws  can  or  cannot  be 
abridged,  and  conflicting,  confused,  and  accumulated  laws  sim- 
plified 
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pUfied,  condensed^  and  rendered  perspicuous.  This  task  has,,  in 
several  important  branches  of  law,  been  accomplished  with  such 
signal  success  as  to  silence  all  mere  theoretical  reasonings  against 
the  plan.  Not  only  have  the  public  witnessed  and  applauded  this 
advance  towards  an  improved  system — Mr.  Peel  has  acted  through- 
out his  task  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  technical  lawyers, 
and  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the  experienced  judges  of 
Ae  realm.  In  the  judicious  caution  which  has  restramed  him 
from  pushing  his  reforms  beyond  the  point  to  which  they  could 
be  accompanied  by  the  concurrence  of  the  practical  executors 
and  ministers  of  the  law,  he  has  even  stopped  short,  in  some 
instances,  of  the  extent  to  which  lawyers  conceived  he  might  pro- 
ceed. Well  knowing  the  value  of  opinion,  respecting  even  the 
prejudices  of  habit,,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  success  of  laws 
in  their  practical  operation,  must  ever  mainly  depend  on  the 
acceptation  in  wliich  they  are  held  by  those  who  put  them  in 
force,  he  has,  with  a  truly  statesman-like  moderation,  consented 
to  waive  something  of  the  completion  of  his  own  designs,  out  of 
deference  to  those  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  views  as  himself. 
By  this  wise  caution  he  has  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and,  while  he  has  acquired  for  himself  the  character  not 
more  of  an  enlightened  than  of  a  safe  and  practical  legislator,  he 
has  paved  the  way  for  an  easy  accomplishment  of  further  improve- 
ments, when  time  and  circumstances  render  them  fitting.  We 
cannot  help  adding,  that  the  professors  of  the  law,  from  the  judges 
downwards,  have  encouraged  and  aided  these  reforms  in  legisla- 
tion in  a  spirit  which  abundantly  refutes  the  sneers  which  the  vulgar 
sometimes  indulge  against  them,  as  desiring  to  check  legal  im- 
provements from  illiberal,  and  even  sordid  motives.  To  those  who 
know  them  best,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  more  enlightened,- 
liberal,  and  truly  generous  body — one  more  incapable  of  sacrifi- 
cing really  useful  objects  to  selfish  considerations — cannot  be 
found ;  though  from  an  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  from  the  habit  of  penetrating  through 
false  appearances,  and  detecting  sophistries,  they  may  often  attach 
small  value  to  empirical  schemes  of  amendment  which,  to  more 
superficial  and  less  informed  observers,  may  appear  deserving  of 
all  patronage.  To  the  practical,  well  considered,  and  cautious 
improvements  lately  made  in  the  criminal  code,  Mr.  Peel  bears 
testimony  that  they  have,  one  and  all,  with  whom  he  communi- 
cated, given  zealous  and  disinterested  attention,  and  every  co-ope- 
ration which  their  knowledge  could  afford. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  Henry  FT/,  to  the  Death  of  George  //.  By  Henry 
Hallam.    London.   1827.  2  vols.  4to. 

MR.  HALLAM  tells  us  that  the  title  which  he  has  adopted 
^  appears  to  exclude  all  matters  not  referrible  to  the  state  of 
government^  or  what  is  loosely  denominated  the  constitution ;'  this 
part  of  history  being,  he  says,  in  many  respects,  most  congenial 
to  his  own  studies  and  habits  of  mind.  He  has  generally,  Shere- 
fore,  abstained  from  mentioning,  except  cursorily,  either  military 
or  political  transactions  which  do  not  seem  to  bear  on  this  primary 
subject.  '  It  must,  however,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^  be  evident  that 
the  constitutional  and  general  history  of  England,  at  some  periods^ 
nearly  coincide ;  and  I  presume,  that  a  few  occasional  deviations 
of  this  nature  will  not  be  deemed  unpardonable,  especially  where 
they  tend,  at  least  indirectly,  to  illustrate  the  main  topic  of  inquiry. 
Nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  forgotten 
my  theme  in  those  parts  of  the  following  work  which  relate  to  the 
establishment  of  the  English  church,  and  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  state  with  respect  to  those  who  have  dissented  from  it ;  facts 
certainly  belonging  to  the  history  of  our  constitution  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  word,  and  most  important  in  their  application  to 
modern  times,  for  wliich  all  knowledge  of  the  past  is  principally 
valuable.' 

The  experiment  of  separating  history  into  its  constituent  parts, 
civil  and  military,  ecclesiastical,  constitutional,  literary,  moral  and 
commercial,  was  made  upon  a  large  scale  by  the  industrious  Henry, 
who  thereby  established  for  himself  no  inconsiderable  reputation, 
notwithstanding  the  nefarious  malignity  with  which  Gilbert  Stuart 
endeavoured  to  blast  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  ruin  him  in  his  for* 
tunes,  and  break  his  heart.*  As  yet,  however.  Dr.  Ranken  (in  a 
history  of  France)  has  been  his  only  imitator.  For  the  advantages 
are  more  specious  than  solid ;  and  history  is  in  reality  rendered 
more  complicated  by  this  scheme  for  simplifying  it.  A  book  so 
arranged  may  be  convenient  for  tlie  facilities  of  reference  which  it 
affords ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  well  tliat  there  should  be  historie€i 
composed  upon  such  a  plan.  But  a  narrative,  which  proceeds 
according  to  the  course  of  time  and  events,  and  records  things  as 
they  are  intermingled  in  the  multifold  concerns  of  society,  is  read 
with  more  pleasure,  and  remembered  with  more  profit.  The  rela- 
tion of  civil  and  military  transactions,  of  laws,  literature,  manners, 
■         — ■ — — ■ —  I 

*  Mr.  D'Tsraeli,  in  his  Calamities  of  Authors,  has  given  a  curious  account  of  this 
« Literary  Hatred, exhibiting  a  Conspiracy  against  an  Author.'  Its  materials  are  derived 
from  Stuart's  own  letters,  who  little  thought,  while  he  was  seeking  to  destroy  the  repu- 
tation of  another,  that  he  was  heaping  up  infamy  for  himself. 

and 
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and  religion^  their  mutual  connexion^  their  influence  and  depen- 
dence upon  each  other,  are  better  perceived  and  comprehended 
hy  the  historian  himself,  if  he  be  competent  to  the  task  which  he 
undertakes,  when  he  follows  the  natural  order  of  narration  ;  and 
things  presented  in  that  order  appear  to  the  reader  in  their  proper 
place,  and  bearings,  and  proportions. 

It  would  not  be  obvious  what  is  meant  by  a  Constitutional  Hi«- 
tory,  if  Mr.  Hailam  had  not,  in  the  preface,  explained  what  be 
intended  by  this  designation*  In  common  parlance,  to  call  an  his** 
torical  work  constitutional,  would  be  analogous  to  giving  the 
epithet  of  orthodox  to  a  theological  one;  it  would  be  understood  As 
implying  that  the  author  was  attached  by  principle  and  feeling  to 
the  established  institutions  of  his  country ;  consequently,  that  the 
book  might  be  recommended  as  designed  to  inculcate  safe  opinions 
and  sound  doctrines  relating  to  church  and  state.  So  far  as  the 
title  may  seem  to  imply  this,  it  is  a  misnomer*  The  book  is  the 
production  of  a  decided  partisan ;  presenting  not  the  history  itself, 
but  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  to  be  received 
with  the  more  suspicion,  because  it  deals  in  deductions  and  not  in 
details.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  history  may  be  ren- 
dered insidious ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  an  author 
can,  with  so  much  apparent  good  faith,  mislead  his  readers.  For 
if  1^  enter  into  details,  he  must  either  relate  them  faithfully,  and 
in  that  case,  however  his  own  mind  may  be  biassed,  the  true  state- 
ment will  induce  the  true  conclusions ;  or,  he  must  misrepresent 
them,  at  the  hazard  of  being  traced  to  his  authorities,  and  detected 
in  misrepresentation.  This,  indeed,  is  little  regarded  by  those  who 
labour  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  party  or  of  a  sect,  sure  as  they 
are  of  obtaining  credit  with  the  faction  which  is  thus  Served. 
There  is  a  proverb  imputed  to  the  Spaniards,  (and  not  impro- 
bably, when  we  remember  the  Machiavelian  politics  of  Ferdinand, 
the  Catholic  king,  and  the  Austrian  dynasty,)  that  *  a  lie,  if  it  will 
last  half  an  hour,  is  worth  telling  :'  authors'  lies  last  longer.  A 
Frenchman,  in  the  17th  century,  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
valiantly  denied  that  Francis  li  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  th^ 
Spaniards.  His  very  countrymen  marvelled  at  the  audacity  of  this 
falsehood ;  but  when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  venture  upofl 
sending  such  an  assertion  into  the  world,  he  replied,  that  he  had 
done  so  advisedly,  because  in  the  course  of  an  hundred  years  his 
denial  of  the  fact  would  become  sufficient  authority  for  calling  it 
in  question,  and  thus  it  would  be  rendered  doubtful.  He  spoke 
and  acted  in  the  gaiety  and  frankness  of  his  heart  for  the  honour  of 
France ;  and  books  are  still  composed  in  that  country  from  the  same 
motive  upon  the  same  principle.  It  would  be  possible  to  com- 
pile a  history  of  the  Peninsular  War  from  IBieiwAi  BvwsiQv\^,  ^^ 
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(>(li<:iul  reports  to  the  French  Imperial  government^  by  Mrbich  it 
Hhoiild  appear  that  the  English  ivere  defeated  in  every  action 
during  that  war^  and  tliat  the  enemy,  after  a  series  of  skilful  and 
brilliant  operations,  concluded  their  career  of  success  by  obtaining 
a  Hignal  victory  before  Thoulouse. 

If  the  more  spirit  of  nationality  will  induce  men  thus  to  impose 
upon  tho  world  narrations  which  they  know  to  be  essentially  and 
impudently  false,  nmch  more  may  a  like  effect  be  expected  from 
ivligious  or  factious  zeal :  for  men  prefer  their  religion  to  their 
Ci>untry  (as  they  nuist  of  necessity  do,  if  they  sincerely  hold  the 
opinions  which  thoy  profess) ;  and  tliey  prefer  their  faction  to  their 
country  also,  for  the  same  reason  which,  in  a  collision  of  interests, 
would  make  thorn  prefer  their  own  to  tliat  of  their  faction :  and 
n«  tlion^  is  no  other  country  in  which  factions,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gioiw,  have  struck  such  deep  roots  and  sent  up  their  scions  so 
w  idely  as  in  England,  so  tliere  is  none  in  whicn  historical  trans- 
actions have  been  so  persevoringly  and  systematically  falsified ;  nor 
has  this  ever  biH.Mi  done  more  elaborately  than  in  the  present  times. 
'V\w\  who  have  tlio  worst  cause  are  generally  the  most  alert  and  in- 
defatigable in  promoting  it.  There  is  a  restless  principle  of  activity 
in  faclion«  error  and  wickiHlness,  even  as  in  disease  and  contagion, 
«— the  moral  constitution'^of  things  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
|J)ysicaL  The  falseluxxls  which  arc  tims  propagated,  obtain 
Muuolimcs  a  long  currency ;  and  tlie  false  impressions  which  tfaey 
uiakc,  pr^HluiX'  c\>nscouoncos  grievously  injurious  to  mankind. 
TIh^  i\uiUWlable  ma\nn  of  our  own  iK^mely  old  Georgics,  that 
*  Vinio  lrie«  iho  tniih  in  ow^ry  diing,*  fulls  unhappily  in  such  cases. 
S\:&lrmis«  iiuhwU  of  cxxTx  kind  are  br^^ughi  to  the  test  by  time ; 
I  Judical  oitvw^  nrx^  disprvno\l  ainl  exploded;  and  fine-spun  theories, 
|H^lilieal  aiht  cwMunnioaK  arv  demolished  as  efiectuallj  wben 
Alleuu^\\l  iu  practic(\  as  they  have  btt'n  triumphantly  demon- 
stttAUw  iu  leu^lhx  sihhvIk\<  ainl  iu  wire-<inwn  volumes.  But 
theiv  Mv  historWal  Mj^^vxvis  which  an?*  cvHttiuually  kept  alive  bj 
lU^  ^'mI  hvUi^i:>  aiKl  iu;eun\>us  ^tK^t  t^^  5idty  the  c\il  principle) 
whu'h  \Mt|iUkdl\  {Hvxiucwi  th<m,  C«<))cri::Ioa  afier  generatioD 
iho  Aix^  u'iSNAtW)^  x^iih  A  |xrithvK^::\  \irach  ;:v>  disuippoiniinent 
ixU\<^<.  ;j^tKi  \xi;h  au  ci):\Mxtr)x  wi;;ch  ixx^:r^  c&n  alj^&sli,  and 
>xKK^h«  UKxrt\vx\  is  ^^;xlx  h*;vvix\i  Aiui  c.\isrx:"4r«v£  bv  die  intaniT 
*M  K^|VN*;\\t  *A|vv^;;;vs  ^  *xk;  ;>x;is  the  xxv^rt*.  cc  o<t'usi:*i  ajj 

M^v  \\h;UUVx  a;\>  Ajix*^.    >;u\\  t>v  ;;^s^Jt:v<f  *  Arse  :itf  ::r:jwc<a> 
^v^Nv^v,;^^  vSiS  I  >*^\;  A;\i  SAx^\,;,^  xx>,?oi  at?  a;  iri  *itj  iievx-wed 

A\^;;m;i  i';x;^v.\>  <^xv\W^«;.^\x  ;v^x>x;  4^:tt^i»c  L3.uier« 
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and  Beza.  Such  are  the  beastly  slanders  concerning  Henry  VIII, 
which  are  boldly  asserted  at  this  time  by  the  more  ignorant  of  that 
party,  and  inisinuated  by  the  more  artful.  Such  too  are  those 
systematic  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct,  principles,  motives, 
and  intentions  of  the  English  government  in  church  and  state, 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  which 
furnish  matter  for  so  much  special  pleading  and  so  much  com- 
mon-place declamation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ill-aflFected 
toward  one  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  not  well-aflfected 
toward  the  other. 

According  to  the  motto  which  Horace  Walpole  has  prefixed  to 
one  part  of  his  Memoirs,  a  man  cannot  rightly  fulfil  the  duties  of 
to  historian  unless  he  be  a  sort  of  monster  which  the  world  never 
has  seen,  and  never  can  see  :  *  Pour  4tre  bon  htstorien,  il  ne  fau- 
droit  ^tre  d'aucune  religion,  d^aucun  pais,  d'aucune  profession, 
d'aiunin  parti. '  There  is  a  shallowness  in  this  maxim  which 
could  not  have  deceived  Horace  Walpole  if  he  had  reflected  upon 
the  words.  Little  as  his  faith  may  have  been,  he  was  far  too  able 
a  man  to  suppose  that  he  who  is  without  religion  is,  therefore, 
free  from  prejudice  concerning  that  most  momentous  of  all  sub- 
jects ;  or,  that  the  writer  who  hates  all  churches,  is  likely  to  be 
more  equitable  in  his  judgments,  and  more  candid  in  his  state- 
ments, dian  he  who  should  be  bigoted  to  one.  Give  but  a  sane 
conscience  and  an  upright  intention,  and  the  historian  will  not  be 
unduly  biassed  either  by  his  religious  persuasion,  or  the  love  of 
his  country,  or  his  professional  predilections.  He  comes  to  his 
task,  not  like  an  advocate  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward 
such  parts  of  the  case  as  may  favour  the  side  on  which  he  is  re- 
tained, and  of  keeping  others  in  the  shade ;  but  under  the  sense  of 
a  more  serious  responsibility,  and  a  higher  duty.  He  will  faith- 
fully state  the  facts  which  he  has  carefully  collected,  and  when  this 
is  performed  with  a  sound  judgment,  the  best  history  will  be  that 
which  contains  the  fullest  details.  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
French  niaxim,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  an  historical  writer  must 
necessarily  derive  advantage  from  the  knowledge  of  any  profession 
which  he  may  have  followed ;  and  for  the  proof  of  this,  it  would 
be  enough  to  name  Xenophon,  Polybius,  and  Caesar.  That  he 
should  have  a  national  feeling  for  his  subject  is  not  so  directly 
advantageous,  yet  it  is  desirable ;  and,  indeed,  so  natural  is  it  for 
men  to  interest  themselves  deeply  in  those  pursuits  which  they 
have  voluntarily  undertaken,  that  they  who  write  the  histories  of 
otlier  countries  than  their  own,  are  generally  found,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  naturalize  their  affections  there.  For  the  want  of  reli- 
gion there  can  be  no  compensation.  The  more  religious  an  his- 
^rian  is^  the  mpre  impartial  will  be  \ns  jsta^paentSi  the  more 
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charitabjle  his  disposition^  the  more  comprehensive  his  views,  the 
more  enlightened  his  pliilosopliy.  In  religion  alone  is  true  philo- 
sophy to  be  found  ;  the  philosophy  which  contemplates  man  in  all 
his  relations,  and  in  his  whole  nature ;  which  is  founded  upon  m 
knowledge  of  that  nature,  and  wliich  is  derived  from  Him  who  if 
the  Beginning  and  tlie  End. 

The  last  part  of  tlie  maxim  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  ad- 
mitted. The  historian  who  is  under  tlie  influence  of  party  spirit 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  classed  among  party  historians.  His  work 
may  be  good  in  that  class,  but  in  that  class  its  place  must  be 
assigned ;  and  temporary  and  partial  applause  are  dearly  obtained 
at  this  price  of  permanent  degradation.  The  greater  his  industry, 
and  the  more  conspicuous  liis  talents,  the  greater  is  the  sacrifice. 
To  this  consequence  he  may,  perhaps,  be  blind ;  or,  perhaps,  be 
indifferent  if  he  foresees  it.  But  there  is  a  worse  consequence :  the 
feelings  which  party-spirit  induces  are  never  so  injurious  to  the 
individual  as  when  tliey  take  this  direction.  In  the  immediate 
struggles  of  party  a  sort  of  endemic  delirium  prevails,  which  men 
readily  admit  as  an  excuse  for  the  follies  and  excesses  of  others, 
and  confess  as  an  apology  for  their  own.  There  is  mingled  also 
with  this,  in  its  commonest  and  still  more  in  its  most  violent  mani- 
festations, a  warmth  of  personal  regard ;  a  sense  of  hereditary  obli- 
gations and  attachments ;  an  adherence  to  principles,  or  opinions 
which  are  mistaken  for  principles;  and  these,  even  when  mis- 
directed, excite  a  certain  elevation  of  mind,  and  call  forth  that 
kind  of  generous  exertion,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments^ 
because  the  heart  goes  with  it.  A  little  may  be  allowed  to  this 
spirit  in  contemporary  history,  because  it  is  difficult  for  those  who 
live  in  the  busy  world,  to  keep  themselves  entirely  free  from  it: 
but,  between  this  kind  of  bias,  and  the  partiality  shown  in  an  ela- 
borate account  of  long-past  transactions,  the  difference  is  great 
indeed  :  the  one  is  like  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate  in  setting  forth 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  fair  case ;  the  other  is  as  the  pervei'sioa 
of  justice  by  a  judge.  The  historian  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  this  evil  spirit,  contracts  an  obliquity  of  moral  vision ; 
his  views  are  narrowed ;  his  understanding  is  warped ;  his  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  is  perverted  ;  he  has  ceased  to  be  just,  and,  there- 
fore, he  can  no  longer  be  generous. 

*  We  may  gather  out  of  history,'  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  '  a 
policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal,  by  the  comparison  and  application 
of  other  men's  fore-passed  miseries  with  our  own  like  errors  and 
ill-deservings.'  The  same  sagacious  writer,  who  had  learnt  true 
wisdom  when,  unhappily,  it  was  too  late  for  regulating  his  own 
conduct,  observes  also,  that  ^  the  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever 
unchangeable,  neither  is  He  wearied  by  the  long  process  of  time, 

and 
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and  won  to  give  His  blessing  in  one  age  to  that  which  He  hath 
cursed  in  another.'  These  were  his  prison  thoughts  :  to  this  con- 
clusion he  came  after  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  events  of  the 
ancient  world,  when  he  had  full  leisure  for  quiet  meditation^  with 
a  mind  which  adversity  had  ripened^  and  under  circumstances 
where  his  heart  was  no  longer  deceived  by  the  low  wisdom  of  the 
world.  In  this  spirit  it  is  that  history  should  be  written ;  and  they 
who  read  it  in  this  spirit  will  perceive  that  the  mighty  maze  of 
human  affairs  is  not  without  a  plan ;  and  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  vindicated  by  the  course  of  Providence  even  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Turner  has  included  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  his  His^ 
tory  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  last  act  to'  the  tra- 
gedy of  York  and  Lancaster.  Mr.  Hallam,  like  Hume,  takes 
the  accession  of  that  king  as  the  epoch  from  which  our  history 
a^umes  a  new.  character.  One  of  the  great  transitions  through 
which  the  governments  of  Europe  (like  the  globe  itself)  have  pa8t> 
was  then  completed.  The  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  had  been 
broken ;  their  turbulent  tyranny  was  subverted  by  a  race  of  mo- 
narchs  excellently  qualified  for  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  A  Ma- 
chiavelian  policy,  upon  which  those  monarchs  acted,  had  superseded 
the  chivalrous  character  of  their  predecessors :  it  made  them  better 
sovereigns,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
worse  men ;  at  least  it  is  some  gain  to  humanity  when  ambitious 
designs  are  pursued  by  cunning  rather  than  by  violence.  Henry 
VII.  was  the  best  of  these  contemporary  kings ;  he  committed 
the  fewest  crimes,  and  manifested  the  most  enlightened  views  and 
the  most  beneficent  intentions.  Ferdinand  and  Louis  XI.  were 
men  in  whom  the  evil  part  of  their  nature  predominated ;  in  any 
condition  of  life  they  would  have  been  cruel  and  perfidious ;  bad 
men  in  any  times  ;  and,  therefore,  eminently  bad  in  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  men  were  as  corrupt  as  their  practice :  but 
the  actions  which  have  left  a  stain  upon  Henry's  memory  may 
justly  be  referred  to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  his  birth,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  fortunes,  had  placed  him ;  not  to  any  obliquity 
of  the  moral  sense,  or  hardness  of  heart,  natural  or  acquired.  Mr. 
Hallam  contradicts  the  eulogium  which  Lord  Bacon  has  past 
upon  him,  as  the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation  after  Edward  I.;  'for 
his  laws,'  says  that  great  authority,  '  (whoso  marks  them  well,)  are 
deep  and  not  vulgar;  not  made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occa- 
sion for  the  present,  but  out  of  providence  of  the  future,  to  make 
the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more  happy,  after  the 
manner  of  the  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroical  times.'  ♦  But 
when  we  consider,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  how  very  few  kings  or 
statesmen  have  displayed  this  prospective  wisdom  and  benevo* 
lence  in  legislation,  we  may  hesitsUie  a  little  to  bestow  so  race  t. 
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praise  upon  Henry.  Like  Ae  laws  of  all  other  times,  his  statnteft 
seem  to  have  had  no  further  aim  than  to  reifiOTe  some  immedisle 
mischief,  or  to  promote  some  particular  end.' 

We  have  here  an  instance  how  little  this  kind  of  history,  irhick 
presents  deductions  instead  of  facts,  and  sets  before  ns  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  instead  of  the  grounds  upon  whidi  an  opinion  maj 
be  formed,  is  to  be  trusted.  If  a  summary  of  Henry's  laws  had 
been  given,  it  would  have  appeared  that  there  is  in  them  tfie  fitMne- 
sight  and  the  benevolence  for  which  Lord  Bacon  has  extolled  him. 
His  anxious  desire  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  expressed  in  the  laws  themselves  ;  *  for 
to  him,'  It  is  there  said,  '  is  no  thing  more  joyous  than  to  know 
his  subjects  to  live  peaceable  under  his  laws,  and  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  to  avoid  enormities  and  injuries,  so 

diat  they  may  live  restfull  under  his  peace His  grace  con- 

sidereth  that  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  thk  his 
liilid  standeth  in  this,  that  his  subjects  may  live  m  surety,  under 
his  peace,  in  their  bodies  and  goods ;  and  that  the  husbandry  of 
the  land  may  increase  and  be  upholden.  And  his  said  highness 
shall  not  let  for  any  favour,  affection,  cost,  charge,  nor  none  other 
cause,  but  that  he  shall  see  his  laws  to  have  plain  and  true  ex- 
ecution, that  his  subjects  may  live  in  surety,  and  increase  in 
wealdi  and  prosperity,  to  the  pleasure  of  God.'  He  protests  that 
he  has  '  a  singular  pleasure,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  such  enor- 
mities and  miscliiefs  as  be  hurtful  to  die  common  weal ;  and  that 
he  most  entirely  desireth  among  all  earthly  things  the  prosperity 
and  restfulness  of  this  his  land,  and  his  subjects  of  the  same  to 
live  quietly  and  surefully  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  and  according  to 
his  laws ;  willing,  and  always  of  his  pity  intending,  to  reduce  them 
thereunto  by  softer  means  than  by  such  extreme  rigour  as  was 

Erovided  by  certain  statutes  of  his  predecessors.'  The  tenour  of 
is  laws  is  in  accord  with  this  language.  Their  object  was  to 
abate  the  oppression  of  the  powerful ;  to  prevent  the  extortions 
which  were  practised  under  the  colour  of  law;  to  repress  the 
audacity  of  the  lawless  part  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  general 
prevalence  of  corruption  and  perjury. 

The  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  used  to  say,  that  of  all  law-books, 
that '  termed  Henry  VII.  was  the  most  useful,  or  rather  necessary, 
for  a  student  to  take  early  into  his  hand,  and  go  through  with ; 
because  much  of  the  common  law  which  had  Buctuated  before, 
received  a  settlement  in  that  time,  and  from  thence,  as  from  a 
copious  fountain,  it  hath  been  derived,  through  other  authors,  to 
us,  and  is  now  in  the  state  of  common  erudition,  or  maxims  of 
the  law.*  The  facilities  which  in  this  reign  were  afforded  to  the 
filienation  pf  landed  property,  and  the  introduction  of  actions  on 

the 
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tbecase,  are  benefits  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  jQountiy  which 
have  been  duly  appreciated.  But  Henry  has  claims  to  a  better 
title  than  that  of  the  English  Justinian.  It  has  not  been  sufficient)^ 
observed  that  the  people  of  England,  before  his  time^  lived  as  Uttle 
under  the  law  as  the  people  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  at  this  day. 
*  The  laws  live  only  where  the  law  doth  breed 
Obedience  to  the  works  it  binds  us  to.' 

There  was  none  of  this  obedience ;  the  people  were  not  conformed 
to  it  in  their  habits  and  feelings.  It  had  been  made  an  instru- 
ment of  iniquity,  not  of  justice, — an  engine  of  oppression  and 
extortion, — a  craft  for  wronging  the  inoflensive  and  upright,  and 
securing  impunity  to  those  who  knew  how  to  bargain  or  intrigue 
for  it,  if  they  could  not  obtain  their  end  by  direct  intimidation. 
This  perversion  of  the  laws,  and  the  consequent  dread  of  all  legal 
proceedings,  produced  an  indifference  even  to  that  course  of  justiqi^, 
without  which  no  community  can  exist  in  peace  and  safety*  .  A 
murderer,  as  at  this  time  in  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  stood 
in  no  fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  people ;  and  an  indictment  co.ut^ 
not  be  preferred  against  him  till  a  year  and  day  had  been  allow^ 
for  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  to  proceed  by  way  of  ap- 
peal. During  that  time  it  often  happened  that  some  compositio^i 
was  made,  or  that  the  appellant  was  wearied  and  let  the  suit  faU; 
and  as  often  when  the  crime  had  grown  old,  the  prosecution  by 
indictment  was  neglected.  A  remedy  was  provided  for  this,  Ity 
enacting  that  the  suit  by  indictment  might  be  taken  at  any  time^ 
leaving  the  right  of  appeal  untouched,  but  securing  the  purposes 
of  public  justice  if  that  right  were  not  enforced;  and  this  enact- 
ment, though  it  went  no  farther,  tended  greatly  to  correct  the  state 
of  opinion,  and  the  usages  which  had  descended  from  more  bar- 
barous times.  By  another  law,  the  township  was  fined  if  any 
murderer  escaped  by  day ;  and,  because  jurors  frequently  shrunk 
from  their  duty,  either  for  fear  or  favour,  justices  of  assize  and  of 
the  peace  were  empowered  to  try  and  punish  offences  upon  infor- 
mation, without  indictment,  in  all  cases  not  extending  to  life  or 
limb. 

That  '  good  law,'  as  Bacon  calls  it,  ^  which  gave  the  attaint 
upon  a  false  verdict  between  party  and  party,'  is  censured  by  Mr. 
Turner,  who  says,  that  '  so  dangerous  an  enactment  seems  -to 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  independent  use  of  these  important  func- 
tions.' He  admits,  however,  that  some  gross  cases  of  corruption 
must  have  occasioned  it.     In  fact,  the  preamble  states  that  'per- 

i'ury  in  the  land  is  in  many  causes  detestably  used,  to  the  dis- 
leritance  and  great  damage  of  many  and  great  number,  of  his 
subjects  well  disposed,  and  to  the  most  high  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  good  statute  against:  officers  making  paD«U  par- 
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tiMy,  for  rewards  to  them  given ;  against  unlawful  maintainers, 
ynibrasours,  and  jurors  ;  and  against  jurors  wantonly  giving  their 
verdict,  not  withstanding/     Another  law  speaks  also  of  perjury,  as 
much  and  custoniably  used  by  London  jurors,  and  provides  thai 
thoy  may  be  attainted  for  corniption,  even  though  the  verdict  com* 
phiined  of  should  be  found  true.      It  is  a  proof  of  -improved 
morals  that  enactments  should  be  deemed  reprehensible  now  which 
were  thought  good  by  Uacon,  and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were 
necessary  when  they  were  enacted.     In  point  of  morals,  indeed, 
nations  are  always  worsened  by  revolutions  and  civil  wars ;  and 
where  there  is  faith  in  a  priest's  absolution  and  in  indulgences,  the 
foundation  of  morality  rests  upon  sand.     Henry,  by  these  pro- 
visions, endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  die  evils  which  an  age  of 
anarchy  and  violence  had  pmduced ;   and  to  supply  the  place  of 
conscience  by  the  fear  of  human  laws, — in  the  best  times  a  need- 
ful support,  though  a  miserable  substitution.     But  he  was  not 
one  of  those  legislators  who  have  supposed  that  every  thing  is  to 
be  effected  by  severity.     Uis  temper  and  his  sound  judgment  led 
him  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  old  laws ;  and  in  cases  of  treason, 
notwithstanding  the  insecurity  in  which  he  lived,  he  manifested  a 
clemenc^y  of  wliicli  there  was  no  example  under  former  kings. 
iVlr.  Ilaiiani,  indeed,  whose  short  view  of  this  reign  is  in  this 
roMpcrt  oriitiinai,  that  it  disputes  all  the  merits  which  have  been 
iiertitofore  allowed  to  Henry  VII.,  insinuates  that  even  his  cle- 
nuMiry  nprung  from  the  sordid  motive  of  selling  pardons.    A  little 
conNidtM'ation  might  have  shown  him,  that  the  remark  is  as  unjust 
ns  it  i.M  uncharital)l(^ ;   for,  however  avaricious  Henry  may  have 
Uvvu  in  the  hitter  ]>art  of  his  reign,  it  is  no  proof  of  avarice  that 
he  cxaricd  iiiies  fn>m  those  persons  to  whom  he  was  remitting  the 
roHrituro  of  («stat(*H  as  well  as  life,     lietbre  the  justice  of  Mn 
llnllinn*N  rtMism'es  can  be  aUowed,  he  must  make  it  appear  that 
II  pari  is  gi'(':i((M'  than  the  whole. 

UliK'kMtone,  whose  natural  sense  of  equity  was  less  deranged 
even  by  tlir  prne(iee  of  the  law  than  Mr.  Hallam's  is  by  strong 
politinil  pirpo.Mst\ssipiis,  has  committed  a  similar  injustice  towards  ' 
lliiN  kin^,  Maun*;,  *  that  there  is  hardly  a  statute  in  his  reign,  intro- 
dnelhr  nf  n  luw  law,  or  modifying  the  old,  but  what,  either 
liirt'i'llv  or  ohlif|iirly,  triuled  to  the  emolument  of  the  exchequer.' 
Si>  ill  IttuiniiMJ  is  this  inroiriieo,  that  Mr.  Turner  supposes  the 
I'oihiiuMitiiloi  liiid  foivotten  I  leiirv\s  laws  when  he  thus  condemned 
Hinn.  To  coinnnitr  tlio  punishment  of  murder  tor  a  tine,  acts 
n|ioii  ihtiniHM,s  and  nionils  like  the  papal  scheme  of  selling  par- 
iloiiri  ini  ill!  sins  :i(  ti\(Ml  prices.  Laws,  therefore,  that  enjoin  or 
iillttw  oi  Niit'h  a  eoinniulation  nnirk  a  barbarous  state  of  society^ 
Kill  the  wub.stitiiutin  o(  pecuniary  i>onalties,  instead  of  imprisons. 
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ment  and  mutilationj^  (and  even  death,  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
proportion  between  the  moral  and  legal  degrees  of  criminality,) 
was  plainly  an  improvement  in  legislation ;  it  tended  to  render 
humanity  more  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  as  surely, 
and  almost  as  directly,  as  die  laws  which  provided  for  the  adequate 
punishment  of  murder.     Nor  is  it  the  only  merit  of  Henry  as  a 
legislator,  that  he  had  this  great  end  in  view.     No  prince  was 
ever  more  solicitous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people.     He 
enforced  those  navigation  laws,  which  (in  Mr.  Turner's  words) 
^  made  the  growth  of  our  naval  strength  bear  always  a  due  pro?- 
portion  to  our  commerce.'     He  checked  the  monopolizing  spirit 
of  the  London  companies,  who,  in  the  hope  of  making  all  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  centre  in  London,  exacted  a  iine  of  twenty 
pounds  from  every  Englishman  who  went  to  a  foreign  mart,  and 
prohibited  their  fellow-citizens  from  carrying  goods  to  fairs  and 
markets  within  the  realm.     There  was  a  law,  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  keep  the  labourers,  like  the  low  castes  of  India,  to  flie 
condition  in  which  they  were  born,  thus  riveting  the  chains  of 
feudal  tyranny ;  it  forbade  any  one  to  be  bound  apprentice  in  any 
city  or  town,  unless  his  parents  were  possessed  of  lands  or  rent 
to  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  shillings.     Henry  repealed  this  in 
favour  of  the  worsted  weavers  and  clothiers  at  Norwich,  limiting 
the  repeal  to  that  city  where  it  was  desired,  and  not  extending  it 
to  places  where  the  grievance  was  not  yet  felt.     All  his  reforms 
were  made  cautiously ;  and  if  an  enactment  was  found  injurious 
in  practice,  he  was  not  withheld  by  obstinacy  or  false  pride  from 
acknowledging  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  views,  and  annul- 
ling it ;  but  this  repeal  was  confirmed  as  having  been  ifound  good; 
and  it  was  one  important  step  in  that  emancipation  of  the  servile 
class  which  the  increase  of  trade  promoted,  and  which  the  laws 
began  to  favour.     It  was  Henry  VII.  also  who  admitted  the  poor 
to  sue  in  forma  pauperis. 

Among  the  things  of  which  Henry  repented  at  the  approach  of 
death,  with  the  intent  of  amending  his  conduct  if  longer  life 
should  be  granted  him,  one  was  that  he  had  promoted  men 
unadvisedly  in  the  church  without  sufficient  regard  to  ability  and 
character ;  and  when  he  raised  Fisher  to  a  bishopric,  he  told  his 
mother  that  the  promotion  of  such  a  man  '  would  courage  many 
others  to  live  virtuously,  and  to  take  such  ways  as  he  doth.'  This 
intention  was  in  a  great  degree  fulfilled  by  Henry  VIII. ;  it  was 
the  only  point  in  which  he  followed  the  direction  or  the  example 
of  his  father ;  and  to  the  motives  which  directed  his  choice,  and 
ike  sagacity  with  which  it  was  made,  we  are  indebted  for  the  pro^ 
motion  of  those  men  by  whose  moderation  and  wisdom  and  inr 
teigrity  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  refbrmatioQ  was  condueted. 
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Mr.  Hallam  is  pleased  to  say  that  Fisher  was  '  almost  the  only 
inflexibly  honest  churchman  of  that  age.'  The  desire  of  dis- 
paraging the  reformation  and  its  founders  must  have  been  veiy 
strong  when  it  tempted  liim  to  such  an  assertion  ;  for  in  that  age 
churchmen  were  the  only  class  of  men  among  whom  inflexible 
honesty  was  found.  In  the  same  soft  of  temper  he  observes  tliat 
a  tenth  part  of  Henry's  language^  by  which^  according  to  him,  the 
Uni^'ersity  of  Oxford  was  mtimidated,  was  ^  enough  to  ternfy  a 
doctor  of  divinity.'  Doctors  of  divinity  were  not  easily  terrified 
iu  the  days  of  Martin  Luther ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hallam  cannot  but 
know  thiS|  he  has  misplaced  his  sneer  at  the  profession  and  the 
order. 

No  persons  were  more  pliable  to  the  wishes  of  Heniy  VIII.  du- 
ring the  proceedings  of  the  divorce,  and  to  his  pohcy  wiien  he 
aasumeii  tlic  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  his  o^n  dominions,  than 
the  men  who  afterwards  became  die  directors  and  most  active  in- 
stnmients  of  the  Marian  persecution.  Even  Sir  T.  More,  accord- 
ing to  Cardinal  Pole,  perceived,  at  first,  nothing  objectionable  in 
this  assumption ;  but  he  was  reclaimed  from  that  opinion,  according 
to  die  cardinal,  by  *  a  light  supernatural,  and  a  supernatural  love, 

£^'en  him  by  the  mercy  of  God  for  hb  salvation/  The  stoiy  is, 
at  Sir  Thomas  was  conversing  witli  a  friend  upon  the  dangers 
which  he  apprehended  from  a  change  of  religion,  taking  reli^on 
*  as  it  is,  to  be  the  grouiKls  of  the  commonwealth.'  This  danger 
he  expectetl  wv^uUl  arise  from  the  question  concerning  the  s»- 
cmmeiit  of  tlio  altar,  *  stitf  *  as  the  king  was  concerning  the 
use  uf  that  sacrament  *  after  the  old  form  and  honour;*  and  he 
expressed  hi«  fear,  not  firom  any  intmediate  likelihood  which  ap- 
|MNir«xK  but  mther,  sa\-5  Pole«  of  an  instiiKt  that  the  fear  of  God 
luMi  put  inU)  his  miiKi/  His  friend,  percehing  mote  probabilitj 
t^"^  such  daini:er,  *"  by  nra^i^n  of  tlte  schism  and  departing  ftom  the 
oUxtiem^e  to  the  stv  of  Rome.  >\hich  then^-v  nK>«t  like  to  hap- 
n  forthwith,  the  priiKv.  Nrins:  otfcnded  vidi  the  pope/  asked  Sir 
lu^inus  e^tuK^stly  of  hti^  opinion  upon  that  point:  aud  More 
auswt^riii)!:  r^  4xiil\ ,  ^  as  liis  nutuiui  rva^ou  cav^e .*  said  that  he  took 
It  IK^  for  a  matter  of  sv^  ^ivat  a  nK>:tKiit  ami  importance,  Imt 
nth«'r  ^  as  imt^uttxl  of  uku  iVy  a  |vh:.v^JLl  ocvUt,  and  R>r  die  more 
i|uWuH\v^  of  tht^  ov\W:ik;;fc>:ical  Uxt>*  :^jl:;  b>  :r.^'  \^Ty  ocuinaEce  of 
ihii>t/  rbt$  \\4s  k«s  s^visuu  aiv«  r^^s:  4u^^«rf :  but  be  had  do 
9\K^UKH^  s«\i  tlv  \^  v*it\K  trtjttt*  *s  thv\.;^Ix  his  vvcscx!x*e  had 
»<rH,^k«'u  tvn  sv^  Sstx  1 1^*  *  fee  \VKK"t«9s*v  ;cji;  &c  h^i  s^^kea  with 
cxUKsH^i^tN^K  >Vs;t\ti  tb^t  wciAi  h<  K*.i  sjlw  itr^^fct  doc  ^  taJ 
K»^r  .tix  AU>\^oi  vo  ;^o  s;;s^>'tvit  ,  sjtx;  ;&*:  Sr  bwtvi  ce^vr  scucied  tfae 
Mt^t^rr^  ;ftmi  wvHiUt  vv\^  i^Mik  U'^c^'v  u(\^  tc.  duikt  ut  ^raoc  rvehe 
iIm^  ^>w  kufti  kill  >akKs^  ^MifinuMKir  Ofttttcn^"     W 
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C9me,  *  li6  brake  out  at  first  sight  of  his  friend,  into  a  great  rebroath 
of  his  own  self,  for  that  he  was  so  hasty  to  answer  so  great  a  ^attei^ 
touching  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Alas,  Mr.  Bonvyse,*  said  he^ 
'whither  was  I  falling,  when  1  made  you  that  answer,  of  the 
primacy  of  the  church  ?  I  assure  you,  that  opinion  alone  wis 
enough  to  make  me  fall  from  the  rest;  for  that  holdeth  up  all.^  ' 
The  Cardinal  calls  the  firmness  with  which  Sir  Thomas  Mor^ 
acted  upon  this  opinion,  and  laid  down  his  life  for  it,  a  great 
miracle,  and  an  example  above  nature,  greater  than  which  '  had 
not  been  seen  in  this  realm,  nor  in  none  other,  many  hundred 
years.'  The  wonder  is,  not  that  he,  being  so  upright  a  man, 
should  have  so  acted  upon  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed ;  but 
that  being  so  wise  a  one,  he  should  have  formed  such  an  opinion. 
Something  more  than  spiritual  authority  was  meant  by  papal  su- 
premacy in  those  days,  and  is  still  meant  by  it  at  Rome,  and  T>^ 
those  Roman  Catholics  who  would  not  be  deemed  heterodox 
diere,  and  who  are  true  to  their  own  creed.  The  distinction,  in- 
deed, as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  seems  to  have  been  little  thought 
o£  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  amusing  to  seie  how 
the  Romish  church  historian  Dodd  flounders  through  this  matter, 
when  he  treats  of  Paul  Ill's,  bull  against  Henry.  '  All  Catholic 
writers,'  he  says,  *  agree  that  it  was  in  the  pope's  power  to  de- 
prive  him  of  all  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  church,  and  to 
absolve  his  subjects  of  their  obedience  to  him,  when  he  required 
a  compliance  in  things  contrary  to  faith,  contrary  to  the  mnty  of 
the  church,  or  when  immorality  or  profaneness  was  commanded  or 
encouraged :  but  that  he  could  deprive  him  of  the  civil  right  he  had 
to  his  dominions,  is  far  from  being  generally  allowed.  Tis  true/ 
(he  proceeds  to  say,)  *  a  great  many  ultra^montane  divines,  and 
canonists,  ascribe  a  kind  of  temporal  power  to  the  see  of  Romet; 
hut  they  clog  it  with  so  many  restrictions  and  reserves,  and  the  cases 
when  it  is  to  take  place  are  so  very  few  and  extraordinary,  that  they 
render  it,  in  a  manner,  insignificant.  However,  we  may  suppose 
that  Paul  II.  acted  upon  the  principles  of  those  divines,  and  might  tfe 
induced  to  proceed  against  Henry  VIII.  by  the  examples  of  Gregory 
yil.,  Innocent  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  John  XXII.,  and  some  few  others, 
who  followed  (as  my  author  says)  their  private  opinion  in  that  respect; 
who  further  adds,  that  perhaps  Paul  III.  might  look  upon  England  to  be 
a  feudatory  kingdom  to  Rome,  as  it  once  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  part  of  Henry  III.'s  reign ;  and  that  the  Peter-pence  vt^ab 
still  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  that  subjection.  Now  when  such  « 
subjection  is  really  due,  a  feudatory  prince  that  refuseth  to  pay  homage 
iU;cording  to  articles,  may  as  well,  by  the  custom  and  law  of  nations, 
be  deprived  of  his  dominions.' 

Here  are  opinions,  (which,  being  papal,  must  have  pos^e$Si9d.i9it 
least  as  much  authority  as  the  casuists  alio>f  to  jftiioJH!biei)ni^j)>9iff^ 
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precedents  and  points  of  law,  sufGcient  to  make  a  strong  plea  for 
rebellion  against  an  heretical  prince  in  times  favourable  for  such  an 
attempt^  and  to  render  it  a  question  of  expedience  at  any  time. 

Little  could  those  reasoners  have  reflected  upon  the  progress  of 
society^  who  speculated  upon  social  compacts^  and  derived  rights, 
privileges^  and  prerogatives,  whether  of  prince  or  people,  from 
such  an  origin.  In  ancient  history,  indeed,  we  read  of  forms  of 
polity  which  were  proposed  by  some  commanding  minds,  and 
accepted  by  the  people  as  the  model  upon  which  their  institutions, 
should  be  re-constituted  :  but  this  was  in  small  communities,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  childhood  of  tlie  world.  Except  in  tliese  rare 
instances,  governments  were  everywhere  established  by  force, 
society  baring  been  left  to  settle  under  them  as  it  might.  It  may 
be  compared  to  the  strata  of  tlie  globe,  which,  in  their  inequalities^ 
and  anomalies,  and  flaws,  as  well  as  in  their  general  disposition, 
bear  evidence  of  the  convulsions  which  they  have  undergone,  and 
the  force  under  which  they  have  been  compressed.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  the  two  races  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
in  modern  Europe  were  incorporated,  and  became  one  people  in 
language  and  in  feeling.  That  process  had  been  completed 
when  the  respective  kingdoms  acquired  stability  as  well  as  strength ; 
and  then  those  internal  struggles  began  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
government  was  to  be  determined,  and,  ultimately,  the  character 
of  the  nation  formed.  The  struggle  bet\veen  the  nobles  and  the 
crown  had  been  decided  in  England  before  the  Ileformation,— 
happily  for  us.  That  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, in  which  tlie  crown  had  succumbed  under  Edwy,  under 
Henry  II.,  and  under  John,  was  then  renewed,— upon  better 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  witli  a  happier  issue. 
But  the  victory  divided  the  nation  into  two  parties,  those  who  were 
contented  with  tlie  change,  and  those  who  were  for  returning  into 
the  old  ways.  Among  the  former  were  statesmen,  who,  for  politi- 
cal or  selfish  views,  promoted  the  Reformation ;  nobles  and  cour- 
tiers who  partook  in  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and  were  influ- 
enced by  no  worthier  motive  than  the  desire  of  keeping,  by  any 
means,  what  they  had  obtained  ;  the  remnant  of  the  Lollards,  who 
had  multiplied  during  the  civil  wars,  when  *  the  storm  was  their 
shelter  ;*  and  the  race  of  new  reformers  whom  Luther  had  raised 
up,  and  to  whom  Tindal,  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
sacred  cause,  had  rendered  the  scriptures  accessible.  Among  the 
latter  were  those  who  suflered  by  the  spoliation,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  monastic  orders,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenants, 
who  having,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  the  easy  tenure  of 
church-lands,  were  now  turned  over  to  rapacious  landlords: — 
there  were  the  zealots  to  the  old  superstition ;  there  were  its  de- 
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voted  subjects^  who  had  delivered  their  understandings  as  well  as 
dieir  conscience,  into  the  priests'  keeping ;  and  there  were  the 
priests  who  kept  them — and  abused  the  trust.  The  great  body  of 
the  nation  desired,  as  it  always  must  desire,  tranquillity  above  all 
things,  and  willing,  therefore,  to  repose  under  any  settlement,  ac- 
quiesced in  all  changes. 

Mr.  Hallam  considers  the  charges  which  were  brought  against 
the  religious  houses  to  justify  their  dissolution,  as  well  founded. 
The  reports  of  the  visitors,  he  observes,  *  were  not  impeached  for 
geheral  falsehood  in  that  age,  whatever  exaggeration  there  might  be 
in  particular  cases.    And  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  vices 
to  which  they  bear  witness  are  not  only  probable  from  the  nature  of 
8uch  foundations,  but  are  imputed  to  them  by  the  most  respectable 
writers  of  preceding  ages.'      He  might  have    added,  that  the 
same  vices  are  imputed  to  them  at  this  day,  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  still  existing.     Mr.  Blanco  White  tells  us,  that, 
in  Spain,  vague  suspicions,  ^  of  which  the  most  pious  Spaniards, 
cannot  divest   themselves,'   prevent  parents  from  allowing  their 
sons  to  frequent  the  interior  of  the  monasteries.     And  in  the 
life  of  Scipion  de  Ricci,  we  have  a  judicial  account  of  the  Domi- 
nican nunneries  in  Italy,  where  the  depravities  that  were  proved 
and  confessed,  equal  any  thing  with  which  the  regulars  were  charged 
by  Henry's  visitors.     The  revenues  of  which  the  crown  took  pos- 
i^ession  were  amply  sufficient  to  have  made  it  independent  of  par- 
liamentary aid,  and  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  ^  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
reckoned  providential,'  that  Henry  should  have  thrown  away  *  the 
obvious  means  of  establishing  a  despotism,  by  rendering  unnecest- 
aary  the  only  exertion  of  power  which  his  subjects  were  likely  to 
widistand.'     He  argues,  also,  that  the  profuse  alienation  of  the 
abbey-lands  has  proved  more  beneficial  than  any  other  disposition, 
would  have  turned  out.     It  was,  indeed,  ultimately  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  civil  constitution,  that  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
weakened  as  it  had  been,  should  be  restored  to  that  degree  of 
weight  which  is  necessary  for  the  balance — though  at  that  time  there 
was  no  balance,  for,  whatever  might  be  the  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  were  paramount.   But 
when  Mr.  Hallam  triumphantly  asserts,  that 

^  better  it  has  been  that  these  revenues  should  thus,  from  age  to  age, 
have  been  expended  in  liberal  hospitality,  in  discerning  charity,  in  the 
promotion  of  industry  and  cultivation,  in  the  active  duties,  or  even 
generous  amusements  of  life,  than  in  maintaining  a  host  of  ignorant 
and  inactive  monks'— 

he  should  have  asked  himself  whether  there  was  not,  at 
least,  as  much  liberal  hospitality  bestowed  by  the  lord-abbots,  as 
by  the  lord-dukes  and  marquises  to  whom  his  compliment  is 
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intended?  ^bether  there  ^va8  not  as  much  charity  exercised  by 
them,  and  with  as  much  discernment  ?  and  whether  they  did  not 
promote  industry  and  cultivation  quite  as  successfully,*  tothe  extent 
of  their  means  ?  '  The  class  to  whom  the  abbey-lands  have  fialleii 
have  been  renowned/  Mr.  Hallam  tells  us,  ^  at  all  times,  (and  never 
more  than  in  the  first  century  after  that  transference  of  property,) 
for  their  charity  and  munificence.'  Now  the  fact  is  that  they  were 
much  more  noted,  in  that  age,  for  the  prodigality  of  their  expen- 
diture than  for  the  charitable  or  liberal  direction  which  it  received* 
But  there  is  a  point  of  comparison  which  may  be  taken.  Let  the 
history  of  any  bishopric  (no  matter  which),  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  downwards,  be  compared  to  that  of  any  great  family 
which  derives  the  bulk  of  its  estates  from  the  church  lands  that  were 
at  that  time  alienated.  It  would  be  unjust  to  ask  which  property 
has  been  possessed  by  men  who  have  been  most  irreproadiable  in 
dieir  lives,  and  most  eminent  for  their  labours,  because  learning, 
ability,  and  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  to  their  functions, 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  required  in  those  who  are  raised  to  high  sta- 
tions in  the  church ;  and  whenever  either  of  these  qualifications 
is  dispensed  with,  scandal  is  given  to  the  public  feeling,  and  in- 
jury is  done  to  the  public  weal.  But  in  Mr.  Hallam's  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  botli  just  and  pertinent  to  inquire  which  revenues  have 
been  most  usefully  and  beneficially  expended  ?  from  which  the 
greater  number  of  charitable  and  liberal  endowments  has  pro- 
ceeded ?  where  die  most  munificent  bounty,  and  the  most  discri- 
minating  charity,  have  been  found?  Mr.  Hallam  sneers  at  the 
glut  of  prebendaries  which  might  have  been  produced  if  more  of 
the  conventual  estates  had  been  bestowed  on  chapters  and  col- 
leges. Does  he  seriously  think  that  there  is  enough  of  learned 
leisure  in  this  country  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Hallam  notices  the  knavery  of  the  Romish  ii^nriters  who 
have  recently  so  grossly  misrepresented  the  transactions  of  those 
times  :  '  Such  panegyrics  on  Queen  Mary  and  her  admirers,'  he 
says,  *  and  such  insidious  extenuations  of  her  persecution  as  we 
have  lately  read,  do  not  raise  a  favourable  impression  of  their  sin- 
cerity in  the  principles  of  toleration  to  which  they  profess  to  have 
been  converted,'  and  he  warns  them,  that  the  course  which  they 
are  taking  will  not  tend  to  diminish  the  hatred  of  popery  in  this 
nation,  which  has,  from  that  time,  been  derived  down  from  father 
to  son.     He  censures  Dr.  Lingard  for  repeating  '  what  he  must 

*  It  is,  indeed,  but  doing  bare  justice  to  the  monastic  establishments  to  acknowledge, 
that  their  inmates  were,  if  not  the  introducers  of  agriculture  into  this  country,  at  least 
the  most  successful  promoters  of  that  useful  art  The  improvements  effected  under  tfaa 
fostering  care  of  the  monastic  orders  rendered  their  estates  a  more  tempting  bait  for  lay 
cupidity  at  the  dissolution. 

have 
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have  known  to  be  the  strange  and  extravagant  lies  of  Sanders  re- 
specting Anne  Boleyn's  birth,*  without  any  reprobation  of  their 
absurd  malignity.  He  asks,  with  ^  what  face  that  author  can  put 
fofward  the  least  pretension  to  historical  candour/  after  asserting 
that  Henry  cohabited  with  Anne  Boleyn  three  years,  and  repeat- 
edly calling  her  his  mistress  ?  He  comments  upon  his  ^  audacious 
assertion'  that  Catharine  Howard  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  by 
a  plot  of  the  reformers  ;  talks  of  *  the  inveterate  partiality  of  his 
profession,'  and  says,  that  *  a  man  of  sense  should  be  ashamed  of 
such  miserable  partiality  to  his  sect/  The  very  able  author  of 
Lux  Renata  has  not  expressed  himself  with  more  severity  in  his 
just  and  vigorous  verses  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  historian : — 
'  Sleek,  snug,  and  subtle,  round  about  his  hole 
"  He  grubs,  and  worms  the*  dirt  up,  like  a  mole  ; 

Toils  under  ground,  and  from  its  covert  rears 

The  dark  deposit  of  forgotten  years. 

His  dingy  labours  open  and  enlarge 

Tale,  whisper,  scandal,  imputation,  charge ; 

Blasts  of  suspicion  which  reproof  defy, 

Base  fraud,  lame  slander,  groundless  calumny. 

Survey  this  Painter's  gallery !     On  his  walls  ^ 

He  hangs  no  heads  but  right  originals. 
.    New  rules  of  art  direct  his  light  and  shade. 

And  all  his  portraits  dress  in  masquerade. 

If  pure  and  honoured  names  to  scorn  be  thrown, 

Love  claims  the  gentle  Gardiner  as  her  own ; 

Ridley's  a  traitor,  renegade,  and  knave, 

But  Peace  and  Mercy  weep  o'er  Bonner's  grave.* 
Clearly  does  Mr.  Hallam  perceive,  and  thus  strongly  condemn,  the 
systematic  and  elaborate  perversion  of  truth  by  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  make  out  a  favourable  case  for  the  Roman  Catholics  ! 
But  Mr.  Hallam  himself  is  sometimes  led  to  form  harsh  and  un- 
diaiitable  conclusions  upon  very  insufficient  grounds ;  not  so  much, 
it  appears^  from  partiality,  (partial  as  he  always  is  wherever  party 
feeling  can  have  place,)  as  from  a  disposition  which  seems  more 
willingly  to  look  for  what  it  may  censure  than  what  it  may  admire 
and  praise.  He  charges  Luther  directly  with  falsehood  for  saying, 
in  his  letter  of  apology  to  Henry,  that  his  former  vituperative  re- 
ply had  been  written,  Hnvitantibus  iis  qui  majestati  suce  parum 
Jhvebant ;'  which,  he  observes,  was  surely  a  pretence :  '  for  who  at 
Wittenberg  in  1521  could  have  any  motive  to  wish  that  Henry 
should  be  so  scurrilously  treated  V     Is  Martin  Luther*  to  be  a 

*  When  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  of  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  he  makes  a  remarkable 
mistake ;  they  were  far  less  favourably  disposed  to  the  king,  he  says,  in  their  opinion  on 
the  divorce  than  the  Catholic  theologians,  '  holding  that  the  prohibition  of  marrying  a 
brother's  widow  in  the*  Levitical  law  was  not  binding  on  Christians.'  Instead  of  pro* 
hibUing,  the  Levitical  law,  as  is  well  known,  enjoint  such  marriages, 
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llu",  because  Mr.  Ha^iani  co:  not  discover  vhat  coemT,  peisomri 
or  poLuc^,  of  HcEj^  VIII.  zn^L}  ha^e  been  at  Whtenbei^  in  the 
^ear  of  our  L/jid  ilZl  !  C^arioe  Put.  he  savs,  is  cdlebnted 
Lv  our  refonner*  as  a  partem  of  pkiy  axxi  virtue,  yet  she  married 
ill  a  few  n^oDtLs  after  Heciy  '^  deadi.  Tki?  is  surtlj  no  impeadi- 
mect  of  either  her  piety  or  \inue,  ih  lugh  it  may  be  of  her  pnt- 
deDce,  consider icz  the  unhappy  chi.ict  ^he  made.  He  suqiects 
that  Edwaid  \'I.  had  t<:o  much  Tudor  bloii^i  in  his  veins,  and  says, 
that  the  manner  in  uLich  he  spe;ik^  in  hi^  journal  of  both  his 
uncle»'  e^kecutioi^  doe^  not  «how  a  gc<Ki  heart,  and  that  his  letter  to 
Bamaby  Fitzpatrick  i»  in  the  same  strain.  Are,  then,  repatationB 
thus  to  be  impugned  for  thoughts  of  the  heart,  of  vhich  no  evi- 
dence, no  indication  e\en  can  be  produced  ]  In  the  joomal,  as 
Fuller  says  of  tiie  ietter  also,  '  it  plainly  appeareth  that  the  king 
wa*  poss<:Ssed  with  an  opinion  of  his  uncle's  guiltiness,  whether  or 
not  so  in  trutli,  God  knoweth.'  Could  any  eipression  of  coouniser- 
ation  be  lo'Aed  for  \%here  this  persuasion  existed ,  even  if  the  joor- 
nal  had  not  •  which  Mr.  Haliam  had  previously  remarked,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  remembered '  been  written  *  with  the  pre- 
cise brevity  of  a  man  of  business  t'  If  ever  unequivocal  piXM>& 
of  ^fjfjdutss  were  manifested  in  a  short  life,  it  was  bv  this  dill- 
gent,  dutiful,  gentle-hearted,  heavenly-minded  prince. 

A  like  injurv'  is  offered  to  the  memurv*  of  Cranmer,  whom  Mr. 
Haliam  pronounces  ^not  entitled  to  any  extraordinary  veneration.' 
'  lliough  it  is  most  eminently  true  of  him/  he  says,  *  that  his 
faults  were  always  the  effect  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  inten- 
tion, \et  this  palliadng  consideration  is  rather  weakened  when  we 
recollect  that  he  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  a  situation  where 
those  circumstances  occurred/  Now  it  is  certain  that  by  no  pru- 
dence could  Craimier,  being  a  man  of  learning  and  a  priest,  ha^e 
placed,  or  kept,  himself  in  a  station  in  which  his  integrity  would 
not  have  been  tried,  as  it  were,  by  fire  :  there  w-as  in  that  age  no 
retreat  for  such  men,  no  place  of  safety,  no  Goshen  where  they 
might  rest  in  the  calm  and  sunshine  of  an  innocent  life  and  an 
approving  conscience,  while  the  darkness  and  the  storm  prevailed 
over  the  rest  of  the  land.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  he  did  not  vo- 
luntarily accept  the  primacy ;  we  have  his  own  solemn  assevenfc- 
tion,  that  '  there  never  was  man  came  more  unwilling  to  a  bishop- 
ric' Having  '  a  just  and  primitive  sense*  of  the  office,  he  looked 
on  it  with  fear  and  apprehension,  and  entreated  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  a  burden  which  he  thought  himself  unable  to  bear. 
He  was  *  really  unwilling,'  says  Fuller,  *  to  embrace  the  prefer- 
ment, having  aliquid  intusy  something  within  him  wluch  reluctated 
against  those  superstitions  tlirough  which  he  must  wade  in  the 
uray  thereunto.    But  there  Ueth  no  Ao/o  episcopari  against  King 
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Henry  his  volo  te  episcopum  esse  ;  it  being  as  mortal  to  refuse  fa- 
vours from  him,  as  to  oifer  injuries  to  him.'  The  principle  of 
compulsory  service  was  carried  far  in  former  days ;  and  though  a 
perseverance  in  his  refusal  might  not  have  exposed  Cranmer  to 
punishment,  it  would  have  drawn  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  a 
king,  to  whom  he  felt  himself  bound  by  individual  gratitude,  a3 
well  as  by  the  common  duty  of  a  subject — a  duty  which  it  was 
not  the  tendency  of  that  age  to  undervalue.  This  was  the  certain 
alternative ;  and,  rather  than  incur  it,  he  consented  to  an  invidious, 
and  arduous,  and  perilous  preferment.  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  tQ 
call  this  a  voluntary  consent  ^ — circumstances  forced  him  into  the 
situation. 

But  Mr.  Hallam^s  censure  is  carried  farther.  The  memory  of 
this  venerable  father  of  the  English  church  being  odious  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  they  have  brought  an  accusation  against  him, 
that,  just  before  he  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
at  his  consecration,  he  retired  into'  a  private  room  and  protested 
against  it.  Burnet  and  Strype  had  proved  that  there  was  no  pri^ 
vacy  in  the  transaction ;  and  Mr.  Todd  has  shown,  from  the  regis- 
ter, which  still  exists  among  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth,  that  the 
protestation  was  made  openly  and  publicly,  before  witnesses  spe- 
cially and  officially  named.  Upon  this  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  inquire  whether  the  protest  were  made 
publicly  or  privately,  for  nothing  can  possibly  turn  upon  that  point. 
Nothing?  when  the  accuracy  of  the  charge,  and  the  fidelity  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  repeated,  are  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  it ! 
But,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  the  question  is,  whether,  having  obtained 
the  bulls  from  Rome  on  an  express  stipulation  that  he  should  take 
a  certain  oath,  he  had  a  right  to  offer  a  limitation,  not  explanatory, 
but  utterly  inconsistent  with  it.  We  are  sure  that  Cranmer's 
views  and  intentions,  which  he  very  soon  carried  into  effect,  were 
irreconcileable  with  any  sort  of  obedience  to  the  pope;  and  if, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  his  conduct  was  justifiable,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  moraJ  obligation.'  *  By  what  casuistiy,' 
Dr.  Lingard  asks,  *  could  the  archbishop  elect  reconcile  them  with 
his  conscience  V  The  answer  is  obvious ;  by  that  of  the  Romish 
casuists  and  of  the  Romish  church — taught  in  their  books,  incul- 
cated in  their  schools,  approved  by  their  authorities,  and  acted  • 
upon  by  their  disciples, — bear  witness,  History,  with  what  faithful 
faithlessness ! 

This  would  be  the  sufficient  reply,  were  there  in  the  case  a  breach 
of  integrity  as  flagrant  as  the  Prynnes  of  old  and  the  Romanists 
of  late  have  represented ;  for  Cranmer  scrupled  at  the  oath,  think- 
ing that  it  would  bind  him  fvova  pursuing  those  reforms  in  eccle 
siastical  affairs  which  ought  to  be  made  \  canooista  and  casuktsL 
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Mrere  then  consulted,  and  they,  in  Burnet's  words, '  found  a  temper 
which  agreed  better  with  their  maxims  than  with  Cranmer's  since- 
rity f  they  advised  *  a  good  and  formal  protestation'  before  he  took 
the  oath,  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  up  thereby  from  anydiing 
that  he  ^'as  bound  to  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
commonweal,  and  specially  not  from  counselling  or  consenting  to 
any  reformation  of  religion  and  the  government  of  the  F-wgl'A 
church.'  This  protestation  he  did  not  privately  smother  in  a  cor- 
ner, but  publicly  interposed  it  three  several  times,  once  in  the 
chapter4K>use  before  authentic  ^nitnesses ;  again  on  his  bended 
knees  at  the  high  altar,  many  people  and  bishops  beholding  him, 
when  he  M*as  to  be  consecrated ;  and  the  third  time,  when  he  r^ 
ceived  his  pall  in  the  same  place.  *  There  was  no  clandestine 
equivocation,'  says  Fuller,  'or  mental  reservation  here.'  The 
protest  nullified  the  oath,  and,  when  Cranmer  consented  to  take 
It  vrith  this  previous  nullification,  it  was  because  at  that  tinie  he 
had  emancipated  himself  as  little  from  the  casuistry,  as  from  some 
of  the  permcious  opinions  and  doctrines,  of  the  corrupt  churdi  in 
which  he  had  been  bred.  Cranmer  did  not  lead  the  Reformation— 
he  followed  it  cautiously  and  fearfully ;  but  the  fearfulness  pro- 
ceeded as  much  from  a  careful  conscience,  as  from  a  constitutional 
distrust  of  his  own  strength.  When  Mr.  Hallam  says,  that  '  this 
first  deriation  firom  integrity*  (as  he  is  pleased  to  consider  it) '  drew 
aAer  it  many  others,  and  began  that  discreditable  course  of  tem- 
porizing, and  of  undue  compliances,  to  which  he  was  reduced  for 
the  rest  of  Hennas  reign,'  he  should  have  remembered  that  it 
drew  after  it  other  consequences  most  honourable  to  himself  and 
most  beneficial  to  this  nation.  Neither  does  it  appear,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  supposing,  that  however  much  he  may  at  times 
have  n^retted  his  ele^-atiou,  au  acquiescence  in  die  casuistry  which 
remo^'ed  his  scruples  lii'as,  at  any  time,  considered  by  him  as  among 
the  sins  whereof  he  had  cause  to  repent.  He  entered  upon  die 
primacy  with  an  upright  mind  and  a  religious  intention ;  and  in 
happy  hour  did  he  take  upon  himsebf  the  responsibility  of  that 
mo^t  importaut  and  then  most  perilous  station, — in  happy  hour 
for  England,  for  the  protestant  cause,  for  us,  and  for  our  pos- 
terity. 

For  Mr.  Ilallam^s  remarks  upon  the  weakness  and  pliabilitT  of 
Craumor,  it  will  sudio^  to  leplv  in  the  eloquent  lines  of  Louc 

Keuita : — 

^  X\)<  a:  thas  tixvxtent  when  bis  £ue  crew  =i^h. 
And  tj^e  filed  suke  alreacy  s:^;  bis  ey^ ; 
Wliett  s;<^:h«  wth  «^x>£d£i:i^  $t^p  jtai  ilcin 
A^^ivwiiohexU  but  l:w^ered  v\ti  ;bf  uvlin^ivi  bu^w : 

^01  Am  the  me^  aal  $»iM  Omwxm:  tit;^* 
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*  Relatively/  Mr.  Hallam  says,  *  to  the  course  that  things  had 
taken  in  Germany,  and  to  the  feverish  zeal  of  that  age,  die  mode-, 
ration  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  was  very  conspicuous,  and  tended 
above  every  thing  to  place  die  Anglican  church  in  that  middle, 
position  vi^hich  it  has  always  preserved  between  the  Romish  hier- 
archy and  that  of  the  protestant  denominations.'     He  had  just 
before  expressed  an  opinion  *  that  Cranmer's  abilities  were  not,, 
perhaps,  of  a  high  order,  or  at  least  they  were  unsuited  to  public, 
aifairs  ;*  yet  it  should  seem  from  the  acknowledgment  which  we 
have  here  quoted,  that  his  abilities  were  excellently  suited  to  those, 
affairs  which  immediately  belonged  to  his  department,  and  which , 
in  that  age  were,  of  all  public  affairs,  immeasurably  the  most  im- 
portant.    But  Mr.  Hallam  is  more  coldly  inclined  to  the  Refor- 
mation itself,  than  would  formerly  have  been  thought  becoming  in . 
a  professed  Whig,  or  consistent  with  the  principles  for  and  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  to  be  our  deliverer.     We  have, 
indeed,  from  him,  the  important  admission,  (and  from  him  it  is 
important  at  this  time,  considering  the  intrepid  ignorance  with 
which  the  plain  and  palpable  truth  is  denied  in  public  assemblies,) 
that  the  Romish  religion  is  a  system  of  polytheism. 

*  Those  who  have  visited  some  (Roman)  Catholic  temples,  and  at- 
tended to  the  current  language  of  devotion,  must  (says  Mr.  Hallam) 
have  perceived,  what  the  vrritings  of  apologists  or  decrees  of  council 
will  never  enable  them  to  discover,  that  the  saints,  but  more  especially 
the  Virgin,  are  almost  exclusively  the  popular  deities  of  that  religion.* 

He  admits,  also,  that  the  great  change  of  religious  opinions 
was  not  so  much  effected  by  reasoning  on  points  of  religious 
controversy,  as  by  a  persuasion  that  fraud  and  corruption  per- 
vaded the  established  church.  These,  too,  as  well  as  '  the  poly- 
theism, were  swept  away  by  the  reformers ;'  and  here  also  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  two  systems,  for  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption pervade  the  papal  church  as  thoroughly  at  this  time  as 
they  did  then.  Politically,  and  vnth  the  object  of  lessening  the 
weight  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  temporal  affairs,  he  tibinks 
there  cannot  be  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  expediency  of  having 
discontinued  auricular  confession ;  and  upon  general  grounds  he 
inclines  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  concerning  the  immediate 
moral  effect  of  the  practice  he  demurs : — 

*  There  seems,'  he  says,  *  to  be  something  in  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
cipline, and  I  know  nothing  else  so  likely,  which  keeps  the  balance^ 
as  it  were,  of  moral  influence  pretty  even  between  the  two  religions, 
and  compensates  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  the  elder 
preserves ;  for  I  am  not  sure  that  the  protestant  system  in  the  present 
countries  where  the  comparison  can  fairly  be  made,  as  in  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  there  is  more  honesty  in  one  sex,  or  more  chastity  in  the 
othpr,  when  they  belong  to  the  reformed  cIjLiirches4' 
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Now  with  regard  to  a  comparison  between  the  effect  of  the  two 
systems  upon  the  general  morals  of  a  community,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  remember  that  the  cavaliere  servente  and  the  corteio 
are  recognised  personages  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  midcUe 
and  high  life,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  most  Catholic  kingdom  of 
Spain ; — arrangements  implying  a  degree  of  profligacy,  to  which 
nothing  in  any  degree  approaching  can  be  found  in  any  Protestant 
country.  What  difference  of  morality  there  may  be  in  the  Ro- 
mish and  tlie  Reformed  cantons  of  Switzerland,  it  would  require 
much  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  to  say :  but  who  can  travel 
in  Switzerland  without  perceiving  a  marked  and  melancholy  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  the  people,  when  he  passes  from  a  Pro- 
tiestant  to  a  Popish  canton?  He  leaves  a  people  who  are  in  a  state 
of  comfort  and  contented  independence ;  and  no  sooner  has  he 
past  tlieir  border,  than  he  finds  want  and  beggary ;  and,  if  oppor- 
tunity for  manifesting  it  be  afforded,  the  Englishman  may  find 
also  an  inhospitable  incivility,  which  arises  not  from  the  character 
of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  but  from  the  principle  of  bigotry  which  is 
inculcated  with  the  Romish  creed.  If  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
have  no  marked  superiority  over  the  Romanists  in  their  present 
state  of  morals,  it  is  because  Protestantism  is  there  undermmed  by 
infidel  professors  of  theology,  betrayed  in  many  parts  by  its  minis- 
ters, and  everywhere  starved  by  the  state.  The  regulation  that  cer- 
tain preferments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  to  be  held  alternately 
by  papists  and  protestants,  was  not  likely  to  encourage  religious 
sincerity.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that,  where  these  benefices  were 
not  of  such  importance  that  the  reversion  might  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  certain  families,  it  was  common  for  candidates  of 
both  religions  to  present  themselves  upon  a  vacancy,  conformity^ 
in  case  of  success,  being  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
to  which  no  impropriety  or  ignominy  was  attached  by  public 
opinion.  It  is  said,  also,  that  in  those  parts  where  the  religions — 
or  the  professions  rather — are  most  intermixed,  girls  were  bred  up 
to  regard  the  distinction  as  indifferent ;  in  order  that,  when  they 
became  marriageable,  there  might  be  no  objection  to  a  husband  on 
that  score.  Where  this  laxity  of  religious  principle  is  encouraged, 
tlie  bonds  of  moral  obligation  may  be  expected  to  sit  loose.  In 
tlie  Low  Countries,  what  but  difference  of  religion  will  explain  the 
visible  difference  of  morals  in  the  great  cities  of  Flanders  and  of 
Holland, — between  Ghent,  for  example,  and  Leyden?  The 
balance  of  moral  influence,  then,  is  not  so  even  as  Mr.  Hallam 
would  represent.  Is  there  any  protestant  country  in  which  such 
offences  cry  to  heaven  for  fire  and  brimstone  as  in  Italy ,^ — the  very 
centre  and  sink  of  papal  Christendom  ?  Is  there  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  which  can  be  compared  with,^ — we  will  not  say 
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M^ith  England  or  Scotland, — but  with  Holland,  for  general  de- 
oorum,  for  quiet  order,  for  public  probity,  for  private  virtues,  for 
tlomestic  comfort  and  happiness  ? 

As  to  the  practice  of  confession,  to  which  Mr.  Hallam  ascribes 
^  salutary  effect,  compensating  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
^3f  a  church  which  is  supported  by  corruption  and  fraud,  the  fact 
"wll,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  be  what,  in  clear  reasoning,  we  might 
expect  to  find,  that  this  practice  tends  to  prevent  small  offences, 
and  to  encourage  great  ones.  The  shame  of  having  to  make 
confession  will,  in  many  cases,  prevail  against  light  temptations  ; 
but  when  that  shame  wears  off,  or  is  worn  out,  a  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  absolution  as  surely  increases  the  hardihood  with  which 
crimes  are  committed  of  the  blackest  die.  A  curious  proof  of 
this  was  given  when  the  Due  de  Vendome  commanded  in  Italy. 
He  had  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  robbers  and  assassins,  and 
this  severity  had  no  effect  in  deterring  others  from  the  commission 
of  similar  enormities.  At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  taking 
the  Italians  on  their  weak  side;  and,  therefore,  gave  orders  that 
all  who  were  apprehended  for  murder  should  be  hung  instantly, 
without  allowing  a  priest  to  approach  them ;  and  this  made  an 
impression  which  the  fear  of  death  could  not  make.  The  bandits 
had  robbed  and  murdered  merrily,  in  full  reliance  that,  if  they 
were  unlucky  enough  to  be  taken  and  executed,  the  confessor 
would  make  all  secure  at  last, — but  to  be  hurried  into  the  other 
world  without  an  acquittal  in  full  from  all  demands,  was  a  danger 
at  which  the  most  desperate  ruffians  quailed. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  observations  upon  the 
next  point  of  difference  on  which  he  treats. 

*  It  has  very  rarely,*  he  says, '  been  the  custom  of  theologians  to 
^  measure  the  importance  of  orthodox  opinions  by  their  effect  on  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  those  who  adopt  them :  nor  was  this  predilection 
for  speculative  above  practical  doctrines  ever  more  evident  than  in 
the  leading  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  No  errors  on  this  point  could  have  had  any  influence 
on  men's  moral  conduct,  nor  indeed  much  on  the  general  nature  of 
their  faith.' 

A  more  inconsiderate  proposition  has  seldom  been  advanced 
by  any  one  whose  writings  are  entitled  to  the  slightest  degree 
of  consideration.  There  are  few  errors  of  opinion  which  do 
not  carry  with  them  some  latent  evil,  showing  itself  in  con- 
sequences, more  or  less  pernicious  as  occasion  may  call  it  forth. 
It  is  the  case  in  morals  and  in  politics.  It  is  the  case  in 
physics,  and  in  metaphysics ;  and  especially  in  the  metaphysics 
of  theology.  ILy  a  dans  les  erreurs  une  connexion,  que  laplu- 
part  ne  voyent  pas,  ou  ne  veulent  pas  voir$     But  the  practical 
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consequence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the 
ciicharist  is  plain  and  palpable  ;  and  it  was  because  it  led  surely 
and  immediately  to  that  practical  consequence,  that  die  porten- 
tous corruption  was  designed  and  imposed  upon  the  Christian 
M'orld  by  tne  most  impious  jugglery,  and  by  the  most  inhuman 
persecution.  There  is  a  memorable  passage  concerning  this 
doctrine  in  Bishop  Gardiner's  ^  Explication  and  Assertion  of  the 
true  Catholique  layth,  touchy ng  the  moost  blessed  Sacrament  of 
the  Aulter/* 

*  Solomon*8  judgement,'  he  says, '  hath  this  lesson  in  it,  ever  where 
contention  is,  on  that  part  to  be  the  truth,  where  all  sayings  and  doings 
appear  uniformly  consonant  to  the  truth  pretended ;  and  on  what  side  a 
notable  lie  appeareth,  the  rest  may  be  judged  to  be  after  the  same  sort: 
for  truth  needeth  no  aid  of  lies,  craft  or  slight,  wherewith  to  be  sup- 
ported and  maintained.  So,  as  in  the  intreating  of  the  truth  of  this 
high  and  ineffable  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  on  what  part  thou,  reader, 
seest  craft,  slight,  shift,  obliquity,  or  on  any  one  point  an  open,  mani- 
fest lie,  there  thou  mayest  consider  whatsoever  pretence  be  made  of 
truth,  yet  the  victory  of  truth  not  to  be  there  intended.' 

It  required  no  small  portion  of  intrepidity  thus  to  advance  and 
apply  tliis  truth,  for  whole  volumes  have  been  filled  with  the 
lying  miracles  fabricated  in  support  of  transubstantiation.  On 
that  doctrine  the  favourite  argument  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  rested ;  on  that  doctrine  the  Romish  clergy  founded  their 
claim  to  an  exemption  from  all  secular  authority,  because,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  they  said,  they  created  God  their 
Creator !  Against  this  monstrous  impiety  the  Reformers  appealed 
to  reason  and  scripture ;  in  support  of  it,  and  of  the  consequences 
which  were  admitted  to  follow  from  its  establishment,  the  Papists 
appealed  to  fire  and  sword.  Yet  Mr.  Hallam  gravely  declares 
that  *  no  errors  on  this  point  could  have  had  any  influence  on 
men's  moral  conduct,  nor,  indeed,  much  on  the  general  nature  of 
their  faith  !'  No  influence  on  their  moral  conduct?  Why,  of  all 
the  errors  in  the  Roman  Catholics'  belief,  this  it  is  which  has 
occasioned  the  greatest  number  of  blasphemous  frauds,  and  of 
atrocious  cruelties  !  No  influence  on  the  general  nature  of  their, 
faith  ?  as  if  any  thing  could  influence  the  general  nature  of  faith 
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it  may  possibly  be  that  his  name  is  abused,  -wherewith  to  set  furth  the  matter,  beyng  him- 
selfe  of  such  dignitie  and  auctorite  in  the  commonwelth,  as  for  that  respect  shou/d  be 
INVIOLABLE.  It  IS  a  thing,'  he  adds,  *  to  me  greatly  to  be  merveiled  at,  that  such  mat- 
ter shuld  nowe  be  published  out  of  my  lord  of  Cantorburies  penne ;  but  because  he  is 
a  man,  1  will  not  wondre  5  an4  because  he  is  such  a  mattf  I  wiU  HBrB&BNTLY  u9b  a^m* 

so 
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so  much  as  the  belief  of  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  believed 
except  in  direct  opposition  to  our  senses  ! 

The  language  which  Mr.  Hallam  uses  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  English  church  upon  this  point,  will  probably  surprise. 
liie  better  part  of  his  readers,  as  much  as  it  must  certainly  and 
justly  offend  them.  He  talks  of  '  the  want  of  acuteness  or  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  our  ecclesiastical  partisans ;'  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  detect,  in  the  feeblest  of  them,  such  broad  proofs  of  blunt: 
sciolism  as  this  anti-ecclesiastical  partisan  himself  has  displayed 
upon  this  subject.  Bishop  Ricci,  of  Pistoia,  would  have  taxed 
him  with  Capharnaism.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  subject  which  no  one  who  receives  the  gospel  (and  Mr.  Hallam 
is  not  to  be  accounted  among  those  pestilent  writers  who  reject 
it)  should  approach  without  reverence.  But  even  the  comfort- 
able self-complacence  with  which  he  designates  the  doctrine  of 
our  church  upon  this  solemn  rite,  as  ^  a  jargon  of  bad  meta-. 
physical  theology/  is  less  reprehensible  than  his  insinuation  that. 
it  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  politic  device,  than  as  the  genuine 
opinion  of  those  Reformers  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  The 
superciliousness  of  presumptuous  error,  even  upon  such  a  subject, 
is  not  so  offensive  as  the  spirit  of  detraction  with  which  Mr.  Hal- 
lam is  possessed,  whenever  he  finds  occasion  to  speak  of  the  foun- 
ders or  the  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  English  church.  The 
present  insinuation  is  directed  chiefly  against  Bucer,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  a  man  *  not  of  a  very  ingenuous  character,'  qualifying 
the  charge  with  ^  it  is  said,^  but  at  the  same  time  adopting  it.  A 
little  more  inquiry  into  the  character  of  this  venerable  man  might 
have  shown  him  that  Bucer  was  commended  for  the  integrity  of 
his  life  and  conversation^  in  an  age  when  integrity  (and  in  its 
heroic  degree)  was  not  so  rare  a  virtue  as  Mr.  Hallam  supposes. 
And  with  a  little  more  research  into  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
he  might  have  learnt  that,  in  the  final  arrangement  of  our  service, 
the  opinion  which  was  followed  was  not  that  of  Bucer  or  Calvin, 
but  of  Ridley.* 

Mr.  Hallam  charges  the  author  of  the  *  Book  of  the  Church' 
with  inaccuracy  upon  an  historical  point  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

*  An  eminent  living  writer  (he  says),  who  would  be  as  useful  as  he  is 
agreeable,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  write  with  less  heat  and  haste, 
says,  that  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  among  other  changes, "  the  language 

♦  Some  of  our  readers  may  thank  us  for  directing  them  to  *  an  Inquiry,  on  grounds 
of  Scripture  and  Reason,  into  the  Use  and  Import  of  the  Eucharistic  symbols,'  a  little 
treatise  printed  at  Dublin  in  1824.  It  is  composed  with  the  unaffected  humility  of  sin- 
cere devotion,  and  it  enters  with  that  spirit  into  the  heights  and  depths  of  divine  phi« 
lo^phy.  Mr.  Hallam,  if  he  condescends  Xq  look  ^t  it;  may  not  like  it  the  less  for  being 
ib€  work  of  a  layman* 
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of  the  article  which  affirmed  a  real  presence,  was  so  framed  as  to 
allow  latitude  of  belief  for  those  who  were  persuaded  of  an  exclusive 
one.*'  '  The  real  presence/  (Mr.  Hallam  proceeds  to  say,)  *  was  not 
affirmed,  but  denied,  in  the  original  draft ;  and  as  to  what  Mr.  S.  calls 
'*  an  exclusive  one,"  (that  is,  transubstantiation,  if  the  words  have  any 
meaning),  it  is  positively  rejected  in  the  amended  article.' 

Thus  the  charge  stands ;  and  we  may  say  with  Panui^e,  c*c»£ 
parU  cela  galantementf  sans  circumbilivaginer  aufxfur  du  pot. 
But  Mr.  Southey  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  replying  to 
the  accusation  in  his  own  person,  for  Mr.  Hallam  has,  in  another 
place,  himself  repeated  the  statement  which  he  has  thus  thought 
proper  to  impugn. 

*  The  words  used  in  distributing  the  elements,'  he  sa)rs,  *  were  so 
contrived,  by  blending  the  two  forms  successively  adopted  under  Ed- 
ward, as  neither  to  offend  the  Popish  or  Lutheran,  nor  the  Zuinglian 
communicant.  A  rubric  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  or 
corporal  presence  was  omitted.  This  was  replaced  after  the  restora* 
tion.' 

One  who  is  so  severe  an  exactor  of  accuracy  in  others,  ought  to 
be  more  observant  of  it  himself.  This  passage,  as  far  as  it  is 
accurate,  agrees  entirely  with  that  in  the  ^  Book  of  the  Church,' 
which  had  been  so  roundly  contradicted  in  a  preceding  page ; 
and  it  is  for  Mr.  Hallam  to  determine,  at  which  time  he  was 
writing  with  heat  and  haste,  and  at  which  with  coolness  and  deli- 
beration,— at  page  ninety-eight,  where  he  contradicts  Mr. 
Southey,  or  at  page  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  where  he  contra- 
dicts himself. 

The  same  desire  of  conciliating  the  Roman  Catholics  which 
was  manifested  by  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  in  this  instance, 
induced  them  also  to  expunge  from  the  Liturgy  a  prayer  for  deli- 
verance from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormi- 
ties. Mr.  Hallam  admits  that  some  pains  were  then  taken  to 
soften  what  was  most  obnoxious  to  them,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  generally  attended  the  English  church. 

*  Some  of  our  late  defenders  of  the  Reformation,'  he  observes,  *  (but 
mm  toll  au3cilio,  &c.)  are  seriously  disposed  to  complain  that  the  Eng- 
lish (Roman)  catholics  were  not  suffered  quietly  to  go  on  in  their  con- 
formity, that  is,  to  become  as  hearty  protestants  as  their  neighbours 
in  the  next  generation.  One  argument  of  these  amusing  reasoners 
is,  that  the  church  service,  though  it  did  not  contain  all  they  believed, 
yet  contained  nothing  they  denied.  Thus  it  appears,  that  men  are  to 
be  censured  for  refusing  to  act  on  a  principle,  not  only  which  they  do 
not  themselves  acknowledge,  but  which  their  adversaries  would  be  just 
as  unwilling  to  admit  in  any  application  to  their  own  case  ;  for  I  pre- 
sume Mr.  — : —  would  not  think  it  right  to  live  in  sole  and  constant 
communion  with  an  Unitarian  congregation.' 
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TTie  argumentum  ad  hominem  (to  whomsoever  it  is  addressed) 
x&ay  be  easily  answered.  The  English  Roman  Catholics  ac- 
knowledged the  principle  which  appears  to  him  so  preposterous, 
and  they  acted  upon  it  without  scruple,  and  were  allowed  to  act 
\ipon  it  by  their  own  clergy.  Mr.  Hallam  himself  says,  '  they 
complied  with  exterior  ceremonies ;  they  persuaded  themselves, 
and  the  English  priests,  uninstructed,  and  accustomed  to  a  tem- 
porizing conduct,  did  not  discourage  the  notion,  that  the  private 
observance  of  their  own  rites  would  excuse  a  formal  obedience  to 
the  civil  power.^  The  consequence  of  this  conformity  would,  in 
his  own  opinion,  have  been,  that  in  another  generation  they  would 
have  become  Protestants,  which  Mr.  Hallam,  supersaturated  as 
he  is  with  malevolence  toward  the  Anglican  church,  would  cer- 
tainly not  consider  as  an  evil.  The  defenders  of  the  Reformation 
(those,  at  least,  whose  writings  have  come  within  our  observation) 
make  no  such  complaint  as  is  here,  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
ridicule,  made  for  them.  They  state  the  facts,  that  the  English 
government  was  desirous  of  bringing  over  the  English  Romanists 
by  conciliating  them,  and  that  they  were  in  the  disposition  and  in 
the  way  to  be  so  conciliated,  till  the  Pope  interposed  his  foreign 
authority.  To  that  foreign  authority,  at  least,  Mr.  Hallam  will 
not  profess  himself  a  friend ;  but  when  he  next  amuses  himself 
with  the  amusing  reasonings  of  those  who  are  more  consistently 
opposed  to  it,  his  argument  may  perhaps  gain  more  in  weight  than 
it  can  possibly  lose  in  wit,  if  he  represents  their  statements  fairly. 
Elizabeth^s  laws  against  the  Romanists 

*  established  a  persecution,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  which  fell  not  at  all 
short  in  principle  of  that  for  which  the  inquisition  had  become  so 
odious.  Nor  were  the  statutes  merely  designed  for  terror*s  sake,  to 
keep  a  check  over  the  disaffected,  as  some  would  pretend.  They  were 
executed  in  the  most  sweeping  and  indiscriminating  manner,  unless, 
perhaps,  a  few  families  of  high  rank  might  enjoy  a  connivance.' 

It  is  not  in  ignorance  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  ventured  upon  this 
monstrous  exaggeration ;  if  it  were,  we  would  retort  upon  him  his 
own  arrogant  question,  *  whether  gentlemen  are  bound  to  write 
books,  wherein,  for  want  of  knowledge,  thev  advance  the  most  un- 
tenable positions?'  Did  Elizabeth's  laws  then  punish  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  death  for  their  creed  ?  Did  they  burn  them  for 
believing  in  transubstantiation,  as  the  protestants  were  burnt  for 
not  believing  in  it  ?  or  for  worshipping  the  saints  and  the  Virgin, 
as  the  protestants  were  burnt  for  not  worshipping  them?  Did 
they  break  the  bonds  of  confidence  between  man  and  man,  the 
ties  of  affection,  the  obligations  of  natural  piety, — compelling 
friend  to  accuse  his  friend,  the  parent  to  inform  against  the  child, 
and  the  child  against  the  parent,  the  husbaud  a<gaiikat  tK^^^vfe.^  tk^ 
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wife  against  the  husband  ?  But  Mr.  Hallam  is  here  again  self- 
contradicted  ;  in  the  same  page  he  allows  that  no  woman,  as  far 
as  he  remembers,  was  put  to  death  under  the  penal  code, '  which 
of  itself,'  he  says,  ^  distinguishes  the  persecution  from  that  of 
Mary,  and  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,' 
—and,  let  us  add,  from  every  religious  persecution. 

Five  degrees  of  restraints  and  penalties  upon  religious  opinions 
are  specified  by  Mr.  Hallam.  A  test  of  conformity,  required  as 
the  condition  upon  which  offices  of  civil  trust  are  to  be  held,  is 
the  first,  and  he  admits  that  this 

*  may,  under  rare  circumstances,  be  conducive  to  the  political  well- 
being  of  a  state,  and  can  then  only  be  reckoned  an  encroachment  on ' 
the  principles  of  toleration,  when  it  ceases  to  produce  a  public  benefit 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  privation  it  occasions  to  its  objects.' 

Such,  he  says,  was  the  English  Test  Act  in  the  interval  between 
1673  and  1688 ;  and  such,  we  maintain,  it  ever  will  be,  while  the 
clergy  continue  to  be  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and 
the  church  a  constituent  part  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
second  step  is  to  restrain  the  free  promulgation  of  opinions,  espe- 
cially through  the  press  ;  and  here  also  he  allows  mat  cases  may 
be  imagined,  where  the  free  discussion  of  controverted  doctrines 
may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  subjected  to  some  limitation  for  the 
sake  of  public  tranquillity.  Ulie  severer  class  of  restrictions 
which  prohibit  the  open  exercise  of  religion,  he  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive necessary  in  any  case  except  that  of  glaring  immorality: 
probably,  however,  he  would  admit  the  propriety  of  prohibiting 
them  when  they  are  likely  to  disturb  the  peace.  The  fourth  de- 
gree is  when  the  laws  ^  afford  no  indulgence  to  the  most  private 
and  secret  acts  of  devotion,  or  expression  of  opinion,'  (there  is  a 
great  difference,  be  it  observed,  between  the  two ;)  and  with  these, 
he  says, 

*  in  no  possible  case  can  it  be  justifiable  for  the  temporal  power  to 
intermeddle.'  '  The  last  stage  of  persecution  is  to  enforce,  by  legal 
penalties,  a  conformity  to  the  established  church,  or  an  abjuration  of 
heterodox  tenets ;'  and  *  least  of  all,'  he  observes,  *  can  the  temporal 
power  carry  its  inquisition  into  the  heart's  recesses,  and  bend  the  re- 
luctant conscience  to  an  insincere  profession  of  truth,  or  extort  from 
it  an  acknowledgment  of  error,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment.' 

Least  of  all  ought  it  to  attempt  this,  is  what  Mr.  Hallam  should 
have  said  ;  for  this  can  be,  and  has  been,  and  is  at  this  day,  done, 
wherever  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  absolute. 

*  The  statutes  of  Elizabeth's  reign,'  he  proceeds, '  comprehend  every 
one  of  these  progressive  degrees  of  restraint  and  persecution.  And 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  any  writers  worthy  of  respect  should, 
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eidier  through  undue  prejudice  against  an  adverse  religion^  or  through 
timid  acquiescence  in  whatever  has  been  enacted,  have  offered  for  this 
odious  code  the  false  pretext  of  political  necessity.  That  necessity,  I 
am  persuaded,  can  never  be  made  out :  the  statutes  were,  in  many 
instances,  absolutely  unjust ;  in  others,  not  demanded  by  circum- 
stances ;  in  almost  all,  prompted  by  religious  bigotry,  by  excessive 
apprehension,  or  by  the  arbitrary  spirit  with  which  our  government 
was  administered  under  Elizabeth.' 

In  which  of  Elizabeth's  ministers^  we  would  ask  Mr.  Haliam^ 
was  that  religious  bigotry  to  be  found  which  would  persecute  the 
Roman  Catholics,  even  unto  death,  for  their  opinions  in  matters 
of  faith  ?  Was  it  in  Bacon,  or  in  Walsingham,  or  in  Cecil,  or  in 
Leicester,  who  pledged  himself  to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  if  by 
his  favour  he  might  obtain  the  Queen  in  marriage,  he  would  re- 
establish the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  ?  The  Queen 
herself,  he  admits,  ^  seems  always  to  have  inclined  rather  to  in- 
dulgence, than  extreme  severity.'  This  might  have  been  stated, 
not  as  a  point  admitting  of  reasonable  doubt,  but  as  a  truth 
proved  by  the  w^hole  tenour  of  her  reign.  We  have,  however,  a 
more  full  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Hallam,  (in  that  self-con- 
tradiction with  which  his  work  abounds,)  that  the  so-called  per- 
secution for  which  he  arraigns  Elizabeth,  and  which  he  compares 
with  the  inquisition  for  its  principle,  differs  as  much  in  kind  as  in 
degree  from  the  Marian  persecution,  and  from  all  Roman  catholic 
persecutions ;  that  it  had  in  view,  not  the  suppression  of  religious 
opinions,  still  less  their  extirpation,  but  tlie  personal  safety  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  security  of  the  state, — ^in  fact,  that  it  was  not 
persecution. 

*  There  seems  nevertheless  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting,  whether 
any  one  who  was  executed  might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  explicitly 
den3ring  the  pope's  power  to  depose  the  queen.  It  was  constantly 
maintained  by  her  ministers,  that  no  one  had  been  executed  for  his 
religion.  This  would  be  an  odious  and  hypocritical  subterfuge,  if  it 
rested  on  the  letter  of  these  statutes,  which  adjudge  the  mere  mani- 
festation of  a  belief  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  an  act  of  treason.  But  both  Lord  Burleigh,  in  his 
Execution  of  Justice,  and  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  published  by  Bur- 
net, positively  assert  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  their 
assertion  has  been  disproved.  This  certainly  furnishes  a  distinction 
between  the  persecution  under  Elizabeth,  (which,  unjust  as  it  was  in 
its  operation,  yet  as  far  as  it  extended  to  capital  inflictions,  had  in 
view  the  security  of  the  government,)  and  that  which  the  protestants 
had  sustained  in  her  sister's  reign,  springing  from  mere  bigotry  and 
vindictive  rancour,  nor  even  shielding  itself  at  the  time  with  those 
shallow  pretexts  of  policy  which  it  has  of  late  been  attempted  to  set 
up  in  its  extenuation.  But  that  which  renders  these  condemnations 
of  popish  priests  so  iniquitous^  is^  that  the  belief  in,  or  rather  the 
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refusal  to  disclaim,  a  speculative  tenet,  dangerous  indeed  and  inconiH 
patible  with  loyalty,  but  not  coupled  with  any  overt  act,  was.constmed 
into  treason ;  nor  can  any  one  affect  to  justify  these  sentences,  who 
is  not  prepared  to  maintain,  that  a  refusal  of  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
while  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Stuart  subsisted,  might  lawfully 
or  justly  have  incurred  the  same  penalty.' — voL  i.  pp.  176, 177. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Macedon  and  Monmoudi 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  made  out  than  the  similarity  of  the 
two  cases  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  thus  compared.  Pope  Pius 
V.  had  excommunicated  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  special  bull  absolved 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  ;  forbade  them  to  obey  her  or 
her  laws,  and  excommunicated  all  who  should  not  obey  die  pro- 
hibition ; — that  is,  he  had  passed  sentence  of  damnation  upon 
them,  by  an  authority  which  every  Roman  catholic  acknowledged 
and  was  bound  to  believe  supreme.  However  justly  Elizabeth 
regarded  her  Roman  catholic  subjects  as,  what  Cecil  called  them, 
half-hearted  Englishmen,  she  instituted  no  inquisition  into  their 
opinions ;  but  after  this  bull  had  been  published,  and  by  an  Eng- 
lish papist  fastened,  in  broad  day,  upon  the  Bishop  of  London's 
gates  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  she  then  made  it  treason  for  any 
one  to  convert,  or  be  converted  to  a  religion  which  enjoined  dis- 
loyalty and  treason, — a  religion  to  which  no  one  could  then  be- 
come a  convert  without  binding  himself  in  conscience  to  disobey 
her  and  her  laws.  Is  Mr.  Hallam  prepared  to  assert  that  there 
existed  the  same  reason  for  requiring  the  oath  of  abjuration  in 
latter  times,  as  for  exacting  the  oath  of  supremacy  then  ;  and  that 
the  same  hostility  to  the  sovereign,  and  danger  to  the  state,  was 
to  be  apprehended  firom  the  Jacobite  who  refused  the  one,  as  from 
the  Jesuit,  or  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  refused  the  other  ? 
The  Jacobite  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  king  de  fcudto  ; 
and  if  he  engaged  in  any  intrigues  for  restoring  the  person  whom 
he  held  to  be  king  de  jure^  it  was  by  his  own  free  will,  at  tlie  risk 
of  his  life  alone,  which  was  voluntarily  risked.  The  papist  was 
commanded  to  disobey  an  heretical  and  accursed  sovereign ;  the 
command  was  laid  upon  him  by  the  personage  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  his  belief,  God  had  delivered  over  the  power  and  dominion 
in  heaven  and  earth ;  no  choice  was  left  him ;  and  the  penalty  for 
not  conunitting  treason  was  to  be  everlasting  damnation.  Was  it 
possible  for  Elizabeth  to  tolerate  the  propagandists  of  this  doc- 
trine ?  And  it  was  against  them,  and  them  alone,  that  the  severity 
of  her  laws  was  directed  ;  not  sweepingly  and  indiscriminately,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  asserts,  but  with  just  discrimination,  and  in  necessaiy 
self-defence. 

The  priests  of  a  former  generation  were  not  confounded  with 
those  who  were  popularly  called  bull-papists.     But  an  act  was 
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passed  against  Jesuits^  seminary  priests^  and  other  such^  regular 
or  secular,  '  ordained  beyond  sea  according  to  the  order  and. 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.'  Such  persons,  it  was  said  in  the 
act,  ^  came  and  were  daily  sent  into  these  realms,  of  purpose  to 
withdraw  the  subjects  from  their  due  obedience,  and  to  stir  up 
sedition,  rebellion,  and  open  hostility  within  this  kingdom,  to  the  * 
great  danger  of  the  queen's  person,  and  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  whole  realm.  This,  it  was  said,  had  appeared  as  well  by 
sundry  of  their  own  examinations  and  confessions,  as  by  divers 
other  manifest  means  and  proofs.'  In  fact,  it  was  proclaimed 
and  boasted  of  by  them — ^wherever  they  could  safely  boast. 
Campian  had  declared  for  himself  and  his  brother-jesuits,  in  a 
public  oration,  that  while  any  of  them  were  alive,  all  their  care 
and  industry,  all  their  deliberations  and  councils  should  never  cease 
to  trouble  the  calm  and  safety  of  Elizabeth's  government.  Mn 
Hallam,  however,  says,  nothing  that  he  has  read  *  affords  the 
slightest  proof  of  Campian's  concern  in  treasonable  practices, 
though  his  connexions  and  profession  as  a  Jesuit  make  it  by  no 
means  unlikely.'  The  legal  proofs  have  perished ;  but  does  Mr. 
Hallam  doubt  that  Campian  was  as  deep  in  treason  as  his  chosen 
friend  and  companion,  the  traitor  of  traitors.  Father  Persons  ? 
He  is  not  always  so  scrupulous  in  requiring  proof.  A  Romish 
writer  charges  Bishop  Aylmer  with  having  sent  a  young  catholic 
lady  to  be  whipped  in  Bridewell  for  refusing  to  conform ;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  if  the  authority  is  suspicious,  the  fact  is  pro- 
bable ! — About  as  probable  as  that  London  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  the  day  on  which  the  pope  ordered  Campian  from 
Prague  upon  the  English  mission,  and  that  the  Thames  stood 
still  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Lon 
doners,  when  they  saw  that  its  ebb  and  flow  were  thus  miracu- 
lously suspended.  These  miracles  are  not  so  incredible  as  it 
would  appear,  if  the  fact  were  not  before  us,  that  Mr.  Hallam 
should  seek  to  accredit  such  a  slander.  He  might,  with  no 
greater  stretch  of  candour,  have  signified  his  willingness  to  believe 
upon  Ribadeneyra's  assertion,  that  catholic  maidens  of  honour- 
able birth  were  sent  to  the  stews  by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  for 
prostitution,  because  they  would  not  renounce  the  pope,  nor 
assent  to  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Romish  faith.  ^  I  do  not  per- 
ceive,' he  says,  *  that  Rishton  (from  whom  the  charge  is  quoted) 
is  a  liar  like  Sanders  !'  But  the  accusation  shows  him  to  have 
been  so ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  knows  that  the  priests  and  Jesuits  of 
that  age  were  as  ready  to  lie  for  their  cause,  as  to  die  for  it :  upon 
so  sophisticated  a  scheme  of  morals  were  they  trained  to  proceed, 
even  when  they  exposed  their  lives  with  perfect  self-devotement 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  c^use  of  God ! 
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The  laws  against  such  men  were  enacted  in  self-defence.  The 
personal  safety  of  the  queen,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
security  of  the  state,  which  at  that  time  de|)ended  essentially  (under 
Providence)  upon  her  life,  required  and  justified  them.  Mr*  Hal- 
lam  allows  that  there  was  one  perpetual  conspiracy  of  Rome  and 
Spain  against  Elizabeth  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign  ;  that 
these  men  were  the  sworn  vassals  of  Rome  and  Spain  ;  that  the 
continent  was  full  of  wTitings  published  by  them  against  what  they 
termed  her  unlawful  usurpation ;  and  that  their  object  (it  cannot, 
he  says,  for  a  moment  be  doubted)  was  nothing  less  than  to  sub- 
Tert  her  throne.  '  I  know  no  creature  that  breatheth,'  said  thb 
excellent  Queen,  *  whose  life  standeth  hourly  in  more  peril  than 
mine  own ! '  M  have  seen  her  majesty,'  said  the  lord  keeper, 
'  wear  at  her  girdle  the  price  of  her  blood.  I  mean  jewels  which 
have  been  given  to  physicians  to  have  done  that  unto  her  which 
1  hope  God  will  ever  keep  from  her.' 

*  If  their  power  be  answerable  to  their  wills/  said  one  of  her  ministers, 
when  the  law  against  the  seminarists  was  proposed,  *  this  realm  shall 
iind  at  their  hands  all  the  miseries  and  extremities  that  they  can  bring 
upon  it.  The  certain  determination  which  the  pope  and  his  oomlnned 
friends  have  to  root  out  the  religion  of  the  gospel  in  all  places,  and  to 
begin  here  as  their  greatest  impediment,  is  cause  sufficient  to  make  us 
the  more  vigilant,  and  to  have  a  wary  eye  to  their  doings  and  proceed- 
ings. If  they  can,  they  will  procure  tlie  sparks  of  the  flames  that 
have  been  so  terrible  in  other  countries,  to  fly  over  into  England,  and  to 
kindle  as  great  a  Are  here.  What  difference  there  is  between  the 
pope's  persecuting  church,  and  this  mild  church  of  the  gospel,  liath 
been  seen  in  all  ages,  and  especially  in  the  late  government,  compared 
with  the  merciful  times  of  her  majesty's  reign :  but  when  by  long  proof 
we  And  that  this  favourable  and  gentle  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
disobeyers  and  contemners  of  religion,  to  win  them  by  fair  means  if  it 
were  possible,  hath  done  no  good,  but  hath  bred  in  them  a  more  arro- 
gant and  contemptuous  spirit,  so  as  they  liave  not  only  presumed  to 
disobey  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  realm,  but  also  to  accept  from  Rome 
secret  absolutions,  reconciliations,  and  such  like,  and  that  by  the  hands 
of  lewd  runagates,  priests  and  Jesuits,  harbouring  and  entertaining  them 
even  in  their  houses,  thereby  showing  an  obedience  to  the  pope  :  by 
their  direction  also  nourishing  and  training  up  their  children  and 
kinsfolks,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad,  in  the  seminaries  of  popery, 
now  I  say  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  more  narrowly  and  strictly  to  them, 
lest  as  they  be  corrupt,  so  they  prove  dangerous  members  to  many 
bom  within  the  entrails  of  our  commonwealth.  And  seeing  that  the 
lenity  of  the  time,  and  the  mildness  of  the  laws  heretofore  made,  are 
no  small  cause  of  their  arrogant  disobedience,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
make  a  provision  more  strict  and  severe — thatif  they  will  needs  submit 
themselves  to  the  benediction  of  the  jjope,  they  may  feel  how  little 
bis  curses  can  hurt  us,  and  how  little  his  blessings  can  save  them 
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£rom  that  punishment  which  we  are  able  to  lay  upon  them ;  letting 
"fcliem  also  find  how  dangerous  it  shall  be  for  them  to  deal  with  the  pope, 
suiy  thing  of  his,  or  with  those  Romish  priests  and  Jesuits ;  and  there- 
"^th  also  how  perilous  it  shall  be  for  those  seditious  runagates  to  enter 
into  the  land,  to  draw  away  from  her  majesty  that  obedience  which,  by 
^e  laws  of  God  and  man,  are  due  unto  her.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
'provisions  which  we  ought  to  take  care  of  in  this  council,  whereby  we 
may  both  enjoy  still  that  happy  peace  we  live  in,  and  the  pope  take  the 
less  boldness  to  trouble  us,  by  any  favour  he  shall  find  here.' 

Under  such  provocation,  and  for  such  paramount  reasons  of 
state,  the  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  a  class  of  men  who  were 
trained  up  to  regard  treason  and  rebellion  as  religious  duties. 
The  act  commanded  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  others  who 
had  received  foreign  ordination,  or  had  been  ordained  in  these 
dominions  according  to  the  Romish  rites,  since  the  first  year  of 
the  queen's  reign,  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  forty  days  ;  it  was 
declared  high  treason  for  them  to  remain  after  that  time,  (except 
in  case  of  such  lawful  impediment  of  sickness  as  the  act  spe- 
cified ;)  for  any  such  to  enter  the  queen's  dominions,  unless  they 
presented  themselves  on  their  arrival,  and  took  the  oath ;  and  for 
any  persons  to  harbour  them.  Are  such  enactments  to  be  repro- 
bated as  tyrannical  and  inquisitorial,  called  forth  as  they  were  for 
self-defence  and  self-preservation,  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
Guises, — the  age  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre, — an  age  when,  if 
an  Englishman  were  discovered  in  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions, 
or  in  Italy,  he  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition,  delivered  over  by  that 
tribunal  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt  alive  for  no  other  crime,  or 
pretext  of  a  crime,  than  his  adhering  to  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try ?  When  Mr.  Hallam  condemns  Elizabeth  for  what  he  calls 
her  unjust  aggressions  on  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  attributes 
to  this  cause  ^  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,'  of  that  disaffec- 
tion in  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  catholics  during  her  reign, 
which  he  wishes  to  disprove,  but  reluctantly  admits,  may  have 
existed,  he  should  ask  himself  upon  what  principle  the  Roman 
catholics  could  complain  of  aggressions  on  the  liberty  of  con- 
science ?  It  was  a  recognised  rule  in  the  wars  of  old  times,  that 
they  who  gave  no  quarter,  received  none :  by  the  same  rule  of 
reason  no  party  can  lay  claim  to  more  toleration  than  it  grants. 

This  rule  applies  also  to  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Hallam  says 
^  there  are  few,'  he  trusts,  *  who  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the 
puritan  clergy,  (of  Elizabeth's  reign,)  after  being  excluded  from 
their  benefices,  might  still  claim,  from  a  just  government,  a  peace- 
ful toleration  of  their  particular  worship.'  Yet,  as  is  usual  with 
him,  forgetful  in  another  place  of  what  he  has  said  in  this,  he 
admits  that  their  writings  '  prove  irresistibly'  that  they  would  have 
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made  '  no  compromise  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
church.'  *  There  is  no  middle  course/  he  savs, '  in  dealing  vrbh 
religious  sectaries,  between  die  persecution  that  exterminates,  and 
the  toleration  that  satisfies.'  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ^ith 
those  whom  toleration  would  not  satisfy,  Mho  despised  toleration 
for  themselves,  and  would  have  been  satisfied  witli  nothing  less 
than  the  ascendancv  which  enabled  them  to  refuse  it  to  others  7 
*  As  to  you,  dear  brethren,'  Mr.  Hallam  quotes  the  passage  from 
one  of  their  tracts, '  whom  God  hath  called  into  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  the  Lord  keep  you  constant,  that  ye  yield  neither  to  tolera- 
tion, neither  to  any  other  subtle  persuasions  of  dispensations  and 
licenses,  which  are  to  fortify  their  Romish  practices ;  but,  as 
you  fight  the  Lord's  fight,  be  valiant.'  But  it  is  '  a  rule  of  human 
policy,'  he  tells  us,  '  to  favour  the  more  efficient  and  determined 
party,'  though  it  may  not  be  the  more  numerous ;  and  he  delivers 
It  as  his  opinion,  that  the  state  by  receding  from  the  uniformity 
which  it  prescribed,  might  have,  in  a  great  measure,  palliated,  if 
not  put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  the  discontent  that  so  soon  endan- 
gered the  new  establishment.  Thus  perpetually  is  this  gentleman 
involving  himself  in  self-contradiction,  because  he  sees  things 
partially.  When  at  any  time  he  has  been  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge truths  which  are  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked,  he  presently 
dismisses  them  from  his  mind,  and  reverts  to  that  system  of  sweep- 
ing liberalism  to  which  his  opinions,  and  more  unhappily  his  feel- 
ings also,  are  conformed.  Setting  out  upon  liis  course  with  the 
supercilious  carriage  of  a  modem  Whig,  he  carries  his  head  so 
haughtily  that  he  overlooks  the  trutlis  in  his  way,  sees  them  not 
unless  he  stumbles  over  them,  and  tlien,  no  sooner  recovers  his 
footing,  than  he  proceeds  as  confidently  and  as  blindly  as  before. 
Arguing  in  support  of  the  preposterous  doctrine,  tiiat  govern- 
ment ought  in  policy  to  favour  a  party  which  is  hostile  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Uie  country,  provided  it  be  determined  and  dangerous, 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  *  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  turned 
aside  by  the  common  reply,  that  no  concessions  of  this  kind  would 
have  ultimately  prevented  the  disunion  of  the  church  upon  more 
essential  differences  than  these  litigated  ceremonies  (to  which  the 
Puritans  objected) ;  since  the  science  of  policy,  like  that  of 
medicine,  must  content  itself  with  devising  remedies  for  imme- 
diate danger,  and  can  at  best  only  retard  the  progress  of  that 
intrinsic  decay  which  seems  to  be  the  law  of  all  things  human,  and 
through  which  every  institution  of  man,  like  his  earthly  frame, 
must  one  day  crumble  into  ruin.'  The  reasoning  here  is  as  falla- 
cious as  tlie  similitude  which  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting it.  The  science  of  politics,  if  it  content  itself  with  devisidg 
remedies  for  immediate  danger^  instead  of  ^ictiu^  v^ith  preventive 
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foresight^  ceases  to  be  a  science ;  it  becomes  a  mere  coorse  of 
expedients^  and  shifts,  and  subterfiiges,  wore  likely  (as  all  history 
bears  witness)  to  accelerate  the  downfal  of  a  state,  than  to  delay 
it  To  the  comparison,  in  which  Mr.  Hallam  advances  what  is 
a  very  common,  and  may,  in  its  consequences,  be  a  very  mis- 
chievous error,  we  will  reply  in  the  words  of  a  modern  traveller : — 

•  *  It  is  one  of  the  tritest  suppositions,'  says  Mr.  Webb,   (taken  as, 
of  course,  for  granted,)  '  that  as  other  great  empires  have  fallen,  so 
must  come  the  turn  of  Britain.     I  have  ever  held  this  dogma  in  scorn, 
a^  being  devoid  of  support  from  reason  or  analogy,  which  in  this  matter 
is  history.    A  state,  in  one  respect,  resembles  neither  trees,  nor  any 
other  production  of  nature,  of  which  development  is,  by  an  inevitable 
law  growing  out  of  its  organization,  in  preparation  and  maturity  of  its 
decay  and  dissolution.   Luxury  is  but  a  comparative  term :  that  luxury 
is  not  pernicious  or  crimind  which  effeminates  not  the  body,  and 
debases  not  the  mental  powers.     There  never  was  any  nation  in  which 
riches  were  in  such  practical  diffusion  as  in  England,  yet  England  may 
challenge  any  people,  ancient  or  modern,  for  bodily  force,  or  for  intel- 
lectual vigour.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  from  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  wealth  cannot  be  inferred  national  deterioration  or  deca- 
dence.    Then,  such  a  political  organization  as  ours  the  world  has  not 
elsewhere  known,  with  powers  in  constant  action  to  reproduce  sound 
institutions,  and  to  lop  off  those  which  have  decayed.     Each  genera- 
tion, to  be  sure,  must  be,  and  for  its  own  sake,  the  guardian  of  its 
own  blessings ;  and  being  so,  it  discharges  its  duty  to  all  that  are  to 
follow ;  and  thus  imperial  station,  with  blessings  in  continuance,  and 
stability  to 

*'  Our  sons  of  sons  in  series  thro'  all  time," 
ceases  to  be  a  vision.  But  it  behoves  us  to  hold  fast  to  our  national 
institutions,  which  are  national  distinctions,  and  to  keep  clear  from  the 
mire  of  our  continental  neighbours.  As  long  as  we  are  true  to  British 
virtues— as  long  as  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  law  and  religion  shall 
be  the  basis  of  British  dignity,  and  the  flame  of  gratitude  for  these 
blessings  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  each  family  fire-side,  so  long  Britain 
shall  stand  in  happiness  at  home,  and  exempt  from  foreign  dangers. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  living  root,  as  long  as  liberty  and  religion  are 
our  practical  strength,  we  are  safe.'* 

•  Esto perpetua  is,  indeed,  the  prayer  which  an  Englishman  ought 
to  breathe  for  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  and  perpetuated 
that  happy  constitution  may  be,  if  but  half  as  much  zeal  be  exer- 
cised in  maintaining  it  as  is  perpetually  at  work  with  the  abomina- 
ble hope  of  destroying  it. 

*  Minutes  of  Remarks  on  Subjects  Picturesque,  Moral,  and  Miscellaneous,  made  in  a 
course  along  the  Rhine,  and  during  a  residence  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  years 
1822  and  1823.  By  William  Webb,  Esq.,  M.R.I  A.,  Deputy  Commissary-General  to  the 
Forces.  1827.  This  is  a  very  singular  performance,  wherein  a  great  deal  of  sound 
ieeling  and  excellent  observation  is  presented  in  a  most  peculiar  style,  TUe  iD;ia.UAT  «eid. 
the  maaner  are  frequently  in  curious  contrast ;  but  \>\)t\i  axe  otV^xv^* 

q2  fe^ 
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At  that  work  the  Puritans  were  engaged  from  the  begintiiiag., 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  (the  most  sagacious  counsellors  with 
whom  any  sovereign  of  these  kingdoms  has  been  blest)  clearly, 
perceived  the  nature  and  sure  tendency  of  their  tenets,  whidi 
indeed  were  little  concealed  in  England,  and  openly  proclaimed 
elsewhere  ;  and  James,  as  South  has  said  with  his  characteristic 
strength  of  sense  and  expression,  '  hated  their  opinions  heartily,  be- 
cause he  understood  them  thoroughly/  *  There  never  rose  faction 
in  the  times  of  my  minority,"  says  that  reviled  and  slandered  king^ 
'  nor  trouble  since,  but  they  that  were  upon  that  factious  part  were 
ever  careful  to  persuade  and  allure  these  unruly  spirits  among  the 
ministry,  to  spouse  that  quarrel  as  their  own  :  wherethrough  I  was 
ofttimes  calumniated  in  their  popular  sermons,  not  for  any  evil  or 
vice  in  me,  but  because  I  was  a  kin^,  which  they  thought  the 
highest  eviL'  James  committed  a  gn^vous  error  when  be  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  Calvinists  at  Dort ;  and  grievously  his  family 
were  punished  for  it,  in  the  result  of  those  schemes  wherein  that 
fatal  connection  engaged  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  in  the  lessons 
which  were  imported  into  England  from  the  school  of  Franeker. 
His  excuse,  as  far  as  he  may  be  excused,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
complication  of  intrigues  and  interests,  which  in  Holland  at  that 
time  combined  wise  political  views  with  the  most  unsound  and 
dangerous  tenets  in  divinity.  But  this  was  a  peculiar  combination: 
in  England,  Calvinism  took  its  natural  course,  and  schism  and 
rebellion,  its  twin  oiFspring,  went  lovingly  hand  in  hand.  It  has 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  into  view  that  the  church  was  over- 
thrown, not  by  the  Nonconformists  who  were  kept  out  of  the 
Establishment,  but  by  the  Calvinists,*  who  were  admitted  into  it; 
its  enemies  might  in  vain  have  assailed  it  from  without,  if  it  had 
not  been  betrayed  from  within.  This  was  the  consequence  of 
Abbot's  system  of  conduct,  during  his  unhappy  primacy.  Mr. 
Hallam  admits  that  he  connived  at  the  irregularities  of  the  puri- 
tanical clergy,  and  praises  him  for  so  doing — that  is,  for  doing  all 
the  injury  in  his  power  to  the  Establishment,  which  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  carefully  and  vigilantly  to  maintain  ! 

No  portion  of  English  history  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
so  greatly  misrepresented  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  and  the 


•  Much  information  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  age  of  the  great  rebellion,  (more 
indeed  than  is  collected  elsewhere,)  may  be  found  in  a  modern  work,  under  the  unpro- 
mising title  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  principles  and  tendency, 
by  James  Nichols,  1824.  The  book  is  put  together  without  any  of  the  arts  of  authorship, 
in  that  spirit  of  patient  and  disinterested  diligence,  which  looks  for  no  other  reward  than 
the  consciousness  of  being  faithfully  and  usefully  employed.  It  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  historical,  and  in  every  ecclesiastical  library.  Mr.  Nichols  has  also  published  th^ 
first  volume  of  a  translation  of  the  worl^  of  Arminius,  with  a  great  deal  qf  importaat 
maU^r  ia  the  prolegomena  iad  noies^ 
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Oreat  Rebellion.  Mr.  Hallam  classes  Mr.  Brodie*  and  Mr.  God- 
win, for  the  glaring  partiality  of  their  statements,  with  Oldmixon, 
and  Harris,  and  Mrs.  Macauley.  Neal,  he  says,  is  *  full  of  dis- 
lionest  bigotry ;' — ^yet,  elsewhere,  he  praises  him  as  *  an  honest 
and  well-natured  man  at  bottom  !' 

Verbaque  dicuntur  dictis  contraria  verbis. 

One  of  our  old  dramatists  says,  *  the  bottom  of  gravity  is 
nothing  like  the  top ;'  but  one  who  is  honest  at  bottom  will  be 
honest  everywhere,  and  where  we  find,  as  in  Neal,  a  heart  har- 
dened with  bigotry,  a  mind  puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  an  under- 
standing dulled  and  stiffened  with  prejudice,  a  malevolent  temper, 
and  a  slanderous  tongue — the  rump  of  such  a  man's  honesty  may 
be  valued  at  what  it  is  worth.  Neal  is  not  the  most  dishonest 
writer  of  his  faction,  only  because  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
malice  and  misrepresentation  cannot  go;  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, armed  like  him  in  complete  brass,  have  advanced  to  that 
point  as  undauntedly  as  himself.  Mr.  Hallam  goes  only  a 
certain  length  with  these  writers ;  for  though  ill-will  to  the  church 
is  manifested  throughout  his  work,  he  has  no  love  for  the  puri- 
tans; and,  while  attacking,  on  every  occasion,  what  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  but  which  was  known 
by  the  good  English  name  of  loyalty  in  former  times,  he  betrays 
no  predilection  for  a  republic.  But  he  is  not  outdone  by  Neal 
himself  in  that  uncharitable  and  ill-conditioned  temper  which  puts 
the  worst  construction  upon  the  actions  of  all  those  to  whom  he  is 
opposed  in  opinion,  nor  m  that  presumptuous  spirit  which  passes 
its  sentences  of  condemnation  as  confidently  as  if  it  could  see  into 
the  secrets  of  the  heart.  He  hints  at  a  resemblance  between 
Alva  and  Strafford,  and  pronounces  that  *  Laud  would  not  have 
been  a  good  man  in  private  life !'  Happy  is  it  for  those  whom 
party-spirit  can  induce  to  palliate  and  vindicate  the  crimes  of  a  fac- 
tion, that  they  have  not  lived  in  times  when  that  spirit  might  have 
engaged  them  in  a  direct  participation  of  the  guilt !  Speaking  of 
Roger  North,  Mr.  Hallam  asks,  *  what  would  this  fellow  have 
been  in  power,  when  he  writes  thus  in  a  sort  of  proscription 
twenty  years  after  the  revolution  V  What  would  Mr.  Hallam,  it 
M^ay  be  retorted,  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 

*  M-  Guizot  characterises  this  gentleman's  work  thus  in  the  preface  to  his  HistoiiNS  de  la 
Revolution  d' Angleterre :  *  M.  Brodie  partage,  contre  Charles  Jer,  et  lea  cavaliers,  ioutes 
les  prtventionsy  ioutes  les  in6fiances,  toutes  les  colercs  des  phis  amers  puritains;  et  au- 
cune  des  fauteSy  aucun  des  torts  de  ces  demiers  ne  frappe  ses  regards,  Jlsemb^eqtte 
iant  de  passion  doive  produire  un  r^cit  tres-animef  ou  le  parti  du  mains  qui  excite  dans 
rdme  de  ticrivain  une  telle  sympathie  sera  peint  avec  v6riti  et  chaleur,  Jl  n^en  est 
rien:  malgrd  Pardtur  de  ses  preoccupations ,  M.  Brodie  ^tudie  et  ne  voit  point,  dis" 
tute  et  ne  peint  point ;  il  admire  le  parti  populaire  sans  le  mettre  en  seine  ^  et  son 
nutra^t  ea  on? savante c/ utile  di9sert^Hon,  nw une Mtfoirt  mrak  et mcmte* 
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when  he  can  thus,  at  this  timey  participate^  we  will  not  say  in  tiiife 
principles^  but  in  the  worst  passions^  of  the  party  whom  he  labounr, 
as  a  special  pleader^  to  justify ! 

'  If  a  man  is  to  commit  errors,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '  let  it  at 
least  not  be  in  defence  of  oppression  and  inhumanity.'  Tlie  advice 
is  goody  and  no  writer  may  profit  more  by  attending  to  it  than  Mr. 
Hallam  himself.  He  calls  the  attainder  of  Lord  Strafford  a  cruel 
and  sanguinary  measure,  but  in  the  same  sentence  he  qualifies  this 
admission  by  adding  that,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  it  has  been  exr 
posed  to  greater  reproach  than  it  deser\'ed.  He  praises  the  im- 
peachment, '  not  only  as  a  master-stroke  of  that  policy  which  ip 
fittest  for  revolutions'— (God  preserve  us  from  such  policy !) — ^'but 
as  justifiable  by  the  circumstances  wherein  they  (the  Parliament) 
stood.'  The  circumstances  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  parliament 
at  that  time  stood,  were  these :  they  had  iustigated  the  Scotch  to 
take  arms  against  the  king,  and  march  an  army  into  England ;  and 
for  this  treason,  of  which  it  is  not  preteuded  diat  even  a  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  they  would  have  been  impeached  if  they  had  not 
prevented  the  danger  by  striking  the  first  blow,  and  depriving  die 
king  of  a  minister  whom  they  feared  as  much  as  they  hated.  Th^ 
master-stroke  being  thus  justified  by  Mr.  Hallam,  let  us  see  how 
he  justifies  the  subsequent  proceedings.  He  allows  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  charges  amounted  to  treason ;  but  then 
it  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  commons  to  blend  offences  of 
a  different  degree  in  an  impeachment !  As  an  apology,  at  least, 
for  the  judicial  opinion,  that  Strafford  deserved  to  undergo  the 

Eains  and  penalties  of  high  treason  by  law,  it  may  be  remarked/ 
e  says,  ^  diat  raising  money  by  his  own  authority,  and  quartering 
troops  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  compel  obedience  to 
his  unlawful  requisitions,  does  at  least  approach  very  nearly,  if  we 
may  not  say  more,  to  a  substantive  treason  witliin  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  as  a  levying  war  against  the  king — even  without  refer- 
ence to  some  Irish  acts  upon  which  tlie  managers  of  the  impeachr 
ment  relied.'  It  should  seem  to  be  an  Irish  construction  tliis,  which 
makes  the  raising  money  for  the  king's  service,  with  his  knowledge 
and  by  liis  approbation,  to  come  under  the  head  of  levying  war  on 
the  king,  and  therefore  to  be  high  treason  !  ^  And  if  Strafford,'  he 
proceeds, '  could  be  brought  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  was 
also  deserving  of  death  for  his  misdeeds  against  the  commonwealth, 
it  might  be  thought  enough  to  justify  his  condemnation,  although 
he  had  not  offended  against  what  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  statute.  This  should  at  least  restrain  us  from  pass- 
ing an  unqualified  censure  on  those  who  voted  against  him.' 

*  If  we  pay  such  regard  to  the  principles  of  clemency  and  moderation, 
and  of  adherence  to  fixed  rules  of  law,  as  to  pass  some  censure  on  this 
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deviation  from  them  in  the  attaii^der  of  Lord  Strafford,  we  must  not 
yield  to  the  clamorous  invectives  of  his  admirers,  or  treat  the  prose- 
cution as  a  scandalous  and  flagitious  excess  of  party  vengeance.  Look 
round  the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  say  in  whait  age  or  country  would 
such  a  man  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  without  paying 
the  forfeit  of  his  offences  against  the  commonwealth  with  his  life.  They 
who  grasp  at  arbitrary  power,  they  who  make  their  fellow-citizens 
tremble  before  them,  they  who  gratify  a  selfish  pride  by  the  humiliation 
and  servitude  of  mankind,  have  always  played  a  deep  stake,  and  the 
more  invidious  and  intolerable  has  been  their  pre-eminence,  their  fafl. 
has  been  more  destructive,  and  their  punishment  more  exemplary. 
Something  beyond  the  retirement  or  the  dismissal  of  such  ministers  has 
seemed  necessary  to  "  absolve  the  gods,"  and  furnish  histoiy  with  an 
awful  lesson  of  retribution.  The  spontaneous  instinct  of  nature  has 
called  for  the  axe  and  the  gibbet  against  such  capital  delinquents.  If 
then  we  blame,  in  some  measure,  the  sentence  against  Strafford,  it  is 
not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  laws  on  which  he  trampled,  and  of 
the  liberty  which  he  betrayed.  He  died  justly  before  God  and  mazi, 
though  we  may  deem  the  precedent  dangerous,  and  the  better  course 
of  a  magnanimous  lenity  unwisely  rejected ;  and  in  condemning  the  biU 
of  attainder,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  crime.' — vol.  i.  pp.  573, 573. 

We  refrain  from  offering  any  comment  upon  this  passage ;  it 
may  safely,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  flow  of  its  diction,  be  left 
to  the  feelings  of  every  reader  in  whom  party-spirit  has  not 
extinguished  all  sense  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  that  *  all  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  king  had  been  induced  to  use  violent  ex- 
pedients for  raising  supplies  were  the  result  of  measures  previous 
to  Strafford's  favour ;  and  if  ihey  arose  from  ill  conduct,  he  at 
least  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  those  violent  expedients  them- 
selves, which  occasioned  the  complaint  that  the  constitution  was 
subverted,  had  been  all  of  them  conducted — so  far  as  appeared— 
without  his  counsel  or  assistance.  And  whatever  his  private  ad- 
vice might  be,  this  salutary  maxim  he  failed  not,  often  and  publicly, 
to  inculcate  in  the  king's  presence,  that  if  any  inevitable  necessity 
ever  obliged  the  sovereign  to  violate  the  laws,  this  license  ought  to 
be  practised  with  extreme  reserve,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  just 
atonement  be  made  to  the  constitution  for  any  injury  which  it  might 
sustain  from  such  dangerous  precedents.'  Well  then  might  Hume 
say,  that  *  the  sentence  by  which  he  fell  was  an  enormity  greater 
than  the  worst  of  those  which  his  implacable  enemies  prosecuted 
with  so  much  cruel  industry.'  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  autho- 
rity in  such  things,  that,  when  rulers  dip  their  hands  in  blood,  a 
blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime :  the  speech  came  from  the  school 
of  Buonaparte  and  the  French  revolution,  and  consequently  no 
one  was  surprised  at  it;  but  when  we  find  it  taken  up  as  a  maxim^ 
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and  expanded  into  a  graye  and  sober  argument  by  an  Eagjisb  anr 
thorof  no  ordinary  pretensions,  and  no  ordinary  talent  also,  it  be- 
hoves ns^  for  die  honour  of  England^  to  protest  against  the  abo- 
minable adoption  ! 

Whatever  errors  Hume  may  commit,  he  never  pleads  in  fiivoar 
of  an  enormity  like  this ;  and  some  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for 
having  made  a  part  of  Strafford's  admirable  defence  familiar  to 
general  readers.  Owing  to  him  it  has  become  one  of  the  speeches 
vrhich  boys  declaim  at  school;  and  there  is  no  specimen  of  oratory, 
ancient  or  modem,  which  can  be  with  more  advantage  laid  up  m 
an  English  heart.  The  former  part  of  that  memorable  speech  is 
not  so  popularly  known ;  a  portion  of  it  may,  therefore,  here  be  fitly 
presented. 

*  My  lords,  this  day  I  stand  before  you  charged  with  high  treason ; 
the  burden  is  heavy,  yet  far  the  more  in  that  it  hath  borrowed  the 
patrociny  of  the  House  of  Conunons :  if  they  were  not  interested  I 
might  expect  a  no  less  easy  than  I  do  a  safe  issue  and  good  success  to 
the  business.  But  let  neither  my  weakness  plead  my  innocence,  nor 
their  power  my  gfuilt.  If  your  loidships  will  conceive  of  my  defences  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  either  (and  I  shall  endea- 
Tour  so  to  represent  them),  I  hope  to  go  away  from  hence  as  clearly 
justified  as  I  am  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  hy  mysel£  My 
lords,  I  have  all  along  my  charge  watched  to  see  that  poisoned  arrow  of 
treason,  which  some  men  would  fain  have  to  he  feathered  in  my  heart, 
and  that  deadly  cup  of  wine  that  hath  so  intoxicated  some  petty  mis- 
alleged errors,  as  to  put  them  in  the  elevation  of  high  treason  :  but,  in 
truth,  it  hath  not  been  my  quickness  to  discern  any  such  monster  yet 
within  my  breast,  nor  perhaps,  by  a  sinisterous  infamation,  sticking 
to  my  clothes.  They  tell  me  of  a  twofold  treason — one  against  the 
statute,  another  by  the  common  law ;  this  direct,  that  consecutive ; 
this  individual,  that  accumulative  ;  this  in  itself,  that  by  way  of  con- 
struction. For  the  first  I  must  and  do  acknowledge,  that  if  I  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  my  own  guilt,  I  would  spare  your  lordship  the  pains, 
cast  the  first  stone  at  myself,  and  pass  sentence  of  condenmation 
against  myself ;  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  refer  myself  to  your  lord- 
ship's judgment  and  declaration.  You  and  only  you  (under  the  favour 
and  protection  of  my  gracious  master)  are  my  judges  ;  under  favour, 
none  of  the  commons  are  my  peers,  nor  are  they  my  judges.  I  shall 
ever  celebrate  the  providence  and  wisdom  of  your  noble  ancestors,  who 
have  put  the  keys  of  life  and  death  (so  far  as  concerns  you  and  your 
posterity)  into  your  own  hands,  not  into  the  hands  of  your  inferiors. 
None  but  your  ownselves  know  tlie  rate  of  your  noble  blood,  none  but 
yourselves  must  hold  the  balance  in  dispensing  the  same.' 

Having  replied  to  the  articles  which  charged  him  with  treason 
against  the  statute,  he  proceeded  thus : — 

*  To  make  up  the  constructive  treason,  or  treason  by  way  of  accumu- 
Jati(>^f  many  articJes  are  brought  against  me,  as  if  in  a  heap  of  felonies 
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oi'lDdlsdetneanars,  for  in  their  concert  tliey  reach  no  hi^Wii^boaieLpriPft 
llfibal  seed,  apt  to  produce  what  is  treasonable,  could  lurk«.  H^re  I  9ff^ 
charged  to  have  designed  the  ruin  and  overthrow  both  of  religion  an4 
state.  The  first  seemeth  rather  to  have  been  used  to  make  pie  odiofi^si 
than  guilty,  for  there  is  not  the  least  proof  alleged  concerning  niy  con- 
federacy with  the  popish  faction,  nor  could  there  be  any  indeed.  Ne- 
ver a  servant  in  authority  under  the  king  my  master  was  ever  more 
hated  and  maligned  by  these  men  than  myself,  and  that  for  an  impar- 
tial and  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against  them.  But,  my  lords,  give 
me  leave  to  pour  forth  the  grief  of  my  soul  before  you:  these  proceeS^ 
ings  agsdnst  me  seem  to  be  exceeding  rigorous,  and  to  have-  more  of 
prejudice  than  equity — ^that  upon  a  supposed  charge  of  my  hypocrisy 
or  errors  of  religion,  I  should  be  made  so  monstrously  odious  to  three 
kingdoms  I  A  great  many  thousand  eyes  have  seen  my  accusations 
whose  ears  shall  never  hear  that  when  it  came  to  the  upshot  I  was 
never  accused  of  them.  Is  this  fair  dealing  amongst  Christians  ?  Bot 
I  have  lost  nothing  by  that :  popular  applause  was  ever  nothing  in  my 
conceit ;  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  a  good  conscience  was,  and 
ever  shall  be,  my  continual  feast.  And  if  I  can  be  justified  in  your 
lordships'  judgment  from  this  grand  imputation,  (as  I  hope  I  now  am, 
seeing  those  gentlemen  have  thrown  down  the  bucklers,)  I  shall  account 
myself  justified  by  the  whole  kingdom,  because  by  you,  who  are  the 
epitome,  the  better  part,  yea  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  kingdom. 

*  As  for  my  design  against  the  state,  I  dare  plead  as  much  innocency 
here  as  in  matter  of  my  religion.  I  have  ever  admired  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  who  have  so  fixed  the  pillars  of  this  monarchy,  that 
each  of  them  keeps  a  due  proportion  and  measure  with  the  other,  and 
have  so  handsomely  tied  up  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  state,  that  the 
straining  of  any  one  may  bring  danger  and  sorrow  to  the  whole  eco- 
nomy;  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  property  of  the  subject 
have  such  mutual  relations,  this  takes  protection  from  that,  that  foun- 
dation and  nourishment  from  this ;  and  as  on  the  lute,  if  any  one  string 
be  too  high  or  too  lowly  wound  up,  you  have  lost  the  harmony,  so  here 
the  excess  of  prerogative  is  oppression,  of  pretended  liberty  in  the 
subject  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  prerogative  must  be  used  as  God 
doth  his  omnipotency — on  extraordinary  occasions ;  the  laws  (answer- 
able to  that  potentia  ligaJta  in  creaturis)  must  have  place  at  other  times. 
And  yet  there  must  be  a  prerogative  if  there  must  be  extraordinary  oc- 
casions ;  the  property  of  the  subject  is  ever  to  be  maintained  if  it  go  in 
equal  pace  with  this  ;  they  are  fellows  and  companions,  that  are  and 
ever  must  be  inseparable  in  a  well-governed  kingdom,  and  no  way  so 
fitting,  so  natural,  to  nourish  and  entertain  both  as  the  frequent  use  of 
parliaments ;  by  these  a  commerce  and  acquaintance  is  kept  betwixt  the 
king  and  subject.  These  thoughts  have  gone  along  with  me  these 
fourteen  years  of  my  public  employments,  and  shaU,  God  willing,  to 
my  grave.  God,  his  majesty,  and  my  own  conscience — ^yea,  and  all 
those  who  have  been  accessary  to  my  inward  thoughts  and  opinions, 
can  bear  me  witness  that  I  ever  did  inculcatQ  this^  that  th^  ha^]^^^^ 
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of  a  kingdom  consists  in  a  just  poise  of  the  king's  prerogative  and  Hxe 
fiubject^s  liberty,  and  that  they  would  never  go  well  till  they  went  hand 
in  hand  together. 

*'  I  thank  God  for  it,  by  my  master's  favour  and  the  providence  Qf 
my  ancestors,  I  have  an  estate  which  so  interesteth  me  in  thecommoi^ 
wealth,  that  I  have  no  great  mind  to  be  a  slave,  but  a  subject ;  nor  could 
I  wish  the  cards  to  be  shuffled  over  again,  upon  hopes  to  fall  upon  a 
better  set ;  nor  did  I  ever  nourish  such  base  mercenary  thoughts  as  to 
become  a  pander  to  the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  the  greatest  man  living'. 
No,  I  have,  and  ever  shall  aim,  at  a  fair  but  a  bounded  liberty ;  remem- 
bering always  that  I  am  a  free  man,  yet  a  subject — that  I  have  a  nght« 
but  under  a  monarch.  But  it  hath  been  my  misfortune,  now  that  I 
am  grey-headed,  to  be  charged  by  the  mistakers  of  the  times,  who  are 
now  so  highly  bent,  that  all  appears  to  them  to  be  in  the  extreme  fiir 
monarchy  which  is  not  for  themselves.  Hence  it  is  that  designsy 
words,  yea  intentions  are  brought  out  for  real  demonstrations  of  my 
misdemeanors  ;  such  a  multiplying  glass  is  a  prejudicate  opinion.' 

He  then  went  through  the  other  articles  against  him,  and  having 
disproved  them  with  a  manliness  M'orthy  of  his  character  and  his 
cause,  he  proceeded  : — 

'  My  lords,  you  see  what  may  be  alledged  for  this  constructive,  rather 
destructive,  treason.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  judgment  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  treason  is  agreeable  either  with  the  fundamental 
grounds  of  reason  or  law  :  not  of  reason, — for  how  can  that  be  trea- 
son in  the  lump  or  mass  which  is  not  so  in  any  of  the  parts  ?  or  how 
can  that  make  a  thing  treasonable  which  in  itself  is  not  so  ?  not  of 
law,  since  neither  statute,  common  law,  nor  practice,  hath  from  the 
beginning  of  this  government  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing.' 

He  tlien  rose  into  that  higher  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
the  very  remembrance  of  which  ought  to  make  an  honest  man  red- 
den with  a  sense  of  something  like  repentance,  if  he  has,  for  a 
moment,  been  deluded  into  taking  part  with  his  legal  assassins, 
and  becoming  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to  one  of  the  worst  crimes 
which  is  recorded  in  English  history.  Its  effect  was  such,  that 
even  Pym,  bloodhound  as  he  was,  quailed  before  him,  and  faltered  1^ 
in  the  delivery  of  his  premeditated  plea  for  the  intended  murder. 
Whitelock,  though  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  ac- 
knowledges the  compunction  which  he  felt,  and  expresses  himself 
more  equitably,  more  humanely,  more  generously  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lam, — who  writes  on  this  occasion  as  if  he  had  put  off  all  sense  of 
generosity,  of  humanity,  and  of  justice.     '  Certainly,'  says  White- 

*  '  It  was  a  sport  to  see  how  Mr.  Pym  in  his  speech  was  fearfully  out,  and  constrained 
to  pull  out  his  papers  and  read  with  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  disorder  before  he  could 
recollect  himself ;  which  failing  of  his  memory  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, because  by  this  means  the  house  perceived  it  was  a  premeditated  flash,  not 
grounded  upon  the  lieutenant's  last  answer,  but  resolved  on  before,  whatsoever  he  should 
sajrfof  bis  own  justification.'*^&<weA'«  State  Triait,  iii.  1469. 
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lock^  f  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part;  on  such  a  theatre,  witb 
more  v^isdom,  constancy^  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason^ 
judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and 
ge&tures,  than  this  great  and  excellent  person  did ;  and  he  moved 
the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and 
pity/  Whitelock  himself  was  not  wicked  enough  to  be  amons 
those  few.  After  saying  that  Strafford  died  with  charity,  courage^ 
and  general  lamentation,  he  adds,  *  thus  fell  this  noble  earl,  who 
for  natural  parts  and  abilities,  and  for  improvement  of  knowledge 
by  experience  in  the  greatest  affairs,  for  \yisdom,  faithfulness,  ai?id 
gallantry  of  mind,  hath  left  few  behind  him  that  may  be  ranked 
equal  witli  him.' 

Two  circumstances  of  no  little  importance  as  throwing  light  (if 
wore  light  were  needed)  upon  the  motives  and  morality  of  the  pe;r- 
sons  who  mainly  promoted  this  legal  or  extra-legal  murder,  ai;^ 
left  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Hallam — the  plan  of  his  history  (whidi  is, 
in  fact,  no  history,  but  a  series  of  essays  on  history)  allowing  him 
this  convenient  license.     '  There  was  a  proposal,'  says  Whitelock, 

*  to  restore  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  his  former  favour  and  honour 
if  the  king  would  prefer  some  of  the  grandees  to  office  at  court, 
whereby  Strafford's  enemies  should  become  his  friends,  and  the 
king's  desires  be  promoted.'  The  grandees  who  are  named  are 
Lord  Say,  Pym,  Holies,  and  Hampden.  But  the  arrangement 
failed,  ^  by  what  means  is  uncertain,  and  the  great  men  baffled 
thereby  became  the  more  incensed  and  violent  against  the  earl.' 
The  proposal,  it  must  be  observed,  was  not  merely  to  spare  Straf- 
ford's life,  but  to  restore  him  to  his  former  favour  and  power,  and 
to  become  his  friends  ;  die  grandees,  as  their  colleague  calls  them, 
wanted  places  and  power,  and  being  disappointed  in  their  expecta*- 
tions,  they  determined  upon  shedding  the  blood  of  the  man  with 
whom,  if  they  might  have  been  taken  into  office,  they  were  wiUing 
to  have  coalesced.  This  fact  alone  might  suffice  to  reclaim  an  iur 
genuous  mind  from  the  worship  of  Pym  and  Hampden.  The 
other  fact  may  show  that  Strafford  would  not  so  readily  have  comr 
promised  his  character  by  such  a  coalition.  After  the  sentence 
was  past,  and  the  king  had  given  that  fatal  consent  for  which  his 
own  subsequent  misfortunes  were  not  too  severe  a  punishment,  a 
message  was  sent  him  by  Holies,  that  his  life  should  yet  be  spared 

*  if  he  would  employ  his  power  and  credit  with  the  king '  for  abor 
lishing  episcopacy  in  the  established  church ;  and  to  this  what 
Laud  has  justly  called  his  heroical  and  Christian  answer  was,  that 
he  would  not  buy  his  life  at  so  dear  a  rate. 

'  In  their  judgment,  who  were  men  of  worth,  and  some  upon,  some 
near  the  scaffold,  and  saw  him  die,  he  made  a  patient,  and  pious,  and 
(xmrdgeotts  end;  insomuch,  that  some  doubted  whether  his  death  had 
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more  of  the  Soman  or  the  Christian  in  it,  it  was  so  full  of  both.  And 
notwithstanding  this  hard  fate  which  fell  upon  liim,  he  is  dead  with 
more  honour  than  any  of  them  will  gain  who  hunted  after  his  lifia. 
Thus  ended  the  wisest,  the  stoutest,  and  every  way  the  ablest  subject 
that  this  nation  hath  bred  these  many  years.  The  only  imperfections 
which  he  had  that  were  known  to  me —  (it  is  Laud  who  speaks,  his  firiend 
and  fellow-martyr) — vreie  his  want  of  bodily  health,  and  a  carelessneiB 
(or  rather  roughness)  not  to  oblige  any ;  and  his  mishaps  in  this  last 
action  were,  that  he  groaned  under  the  public  envy  of  the  nobles ;  served 
a  mild  and  a  gracious  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  be  or  be  made 
great ;  and  trusted  false,  perfidious,  and  cowardly  men  in  the  northern 
employment,  though  he  had  many  doubts  put  to  him  about  it.  This  day- 
was  after  called  by  divers,  Homicidium  Comitis  Straffordiee^  the  day  erf 
the  murder  of  Strafford ;  because  when  malice  itself  could  find  no  law 
to  put  him  to  death,  they  made  a  law  of  purporse  for  it,  God  forgive 
all,  and  be  merciful !' 

Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  says— 

*  I  beheld  on  Tower-hill  the  fatal  stroke  which  severed  the  wisest 
head  in  England  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose 
crime  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  no  human  law,  a  new  one  was 
made,  not  to  be  a  precedent,  but  his  destruction ;  to  such  exorbitancy 
were  things  arrived.' 

Yet  this  exorbitancy,  this  perversion  of  law,  this  mockery  of 
justice,  this  national  crime,  is  palliated,  and  excused,  and  justified, 
and  all  but  openly  extolled,  by  Mr.  Hallam;  by  Mr.  Hailam, 
who  has  elsewhere  so  properly  said — '  If  a  man  is  to  commit 
errors,  let  it  at  least  not  be  in  defence  of  oppression  and  inhu- 
manity.' The  opinion  which  Laud  and  Evelyn  express  of  Straf- 
ford's unrivalled  ability,  was  held  also  by  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  other  countries,  who  were  best  able  to  estimate  it. 
Richelieu,  while  he  looked  with  complacency  at  the  troubles  in 
England  which  he  had  fomented,  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  nation 
which  was  so  foolish,  he  said,  that  they  would  not  let  the  wisest 
head  amongst  them  stand  on  its  own  shoulders.  Did  our  limits 
permit,  we  would  set  before  the  reader  abundant  proof  that  in 
everything  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  said  of  this  great  statesman, 
there  is  as  little  justice,  as  little  generosity,  and  as  little  charity 
shown,  as  in  the  vindication  of  his  murder;  that  Bedford  and 
Lord  Say,  Pym  and  Hampden,  St.  John  and  Sergeant  Maynard, 
were  not  more  determined  upon  taking  away  his  life,  than  the  con- 
stitutional historian  is  upon  depreciating  his  reputation  and  vili- 
fying his  character.  We  would  show  fliat,  in  an  age  when  the 
constitution  was  yet  unsettled,  the  crown  claiming  a  dangerous 
prerogative,  and  a  strong  faction  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
church,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  abso- 
lute as  that  of  the  papal  church,  over  both  the  prince  and  the 

people, 
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people,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  absolute  power,  by  which,  if 
wisely  and  consistently  exerted,  anarchy  might  have  been  averted, 
was  at  least  preferable  to  the  despotism  in  which  anarchy  is  sure  to 
end.  We  would  show  that  the  passages  which  Mr.  Hallam  has 
invidiously  extracted  from  the  correspondence  between  Laud  and 
Strafford,  as  proving  their  design  to  introduce  a  thorough  tyranny, 
refer  not  to  any  such  design,  but  to  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  the  thorough  maintenance  of  just  authority. 
We  would  show  that  Strafford  had,  not  only  the  service  of  the 
king,  his  master,  but  the  interests  pi  religion,  and  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  his  country,  deeply,  dutifully,  and  devoutly  at  heart ; 
and  that  it  was  ever  his  desire  and  aim,  as  Ben  Jonson  has  said  of 
one  of  his  colleagues, 

*  In  all  the  proved  assays 
And  legal  ways 
Of  trial,  to  work  down 
Men's  loves  *  unto  the  laws,  and  laws  to  love  the  crown/ 

We  would  represent  him  as  he  was ;  stem,  but  not  unconciliating  ; 
ambitious,  but  with  a  heart  that  yearned  after  better  things  than 
ambition ;  and  with  tastes  and  pursuits  that  would  have  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  and  dignify  retirement ;  despising  his  enemies,  with 
too  much  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  in  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  yet  not  estimating  himself  above  his  true  deserts ;  and 
neither  blind  to  his  own  defects,  nor  seeking  to  conceal  or  to  exte- 
nuate them  with  those  whom  he  respected  and  loved ;  vigilant,  far- 
sighted,  indefatigable,  firm;  neither  to  be  swayed  by  fear  nor 
favour ;  not  the  faithfullest  subject  whose  fidelity  has  ever  in  these 
kingdoms  been  put  to  the  proof,  because  in  evil  times  the  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  of  loyalty  have  been  many ;  (in  the  worst  of 
times,  God  be  thanked,  there  has  been  redeeming  virtue  enough 
to  fill  their  ranks !)  not  the  wisest  statesman  that  ever  bore  part  in 
our  councils,  because  England  had  been  blessed  with  Burleigh  for 
a  minister ;  not  the  most  vigorous,  because  we  have  had  Cromwell 
and  Marlborough ;  but  equal  even  to  these  in  vigour  and  capacity^ 
and  inferior  to  no  man« 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  show  also  what  has  been  well 
observed  by  a  most  diligent  and  meritorious  author,t  intimately 
conversant  with  the  history  of  that  age,  and  better  acquainted  than 
any  other  person  with  what  were  then  the  bearings  and  effects  of 
religious  opinions  upon  political  affairs,  that  the  constitution,  even 
at  its  deepest  depression  in  Charles's  days,  contained  within  itself 
copious  materials  for  self-restoration ;  and  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Calvinistic  malcontents  was  not  that  which  the  laws  suggested 

*  Query  lives  ?  .     ■  -'  ■    ■ 

t  Mr.  James  Nichols,  in  hia  <  CalvmvsQi  «ad  KTidu\as{\»SL  ^m^^x^ 
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for  the  redress  of  grievances.  We  would  show  that  the  grierances 
M'hich  excited  discontent  arose  from  no  scheme  of  tyranny  in  the 
crown,  but  from  the  remains  of  feudal  oppression  and  the  rapacity 
of  powerful  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  those  who  were 
most  active  in  instigating  and  directing  the  rebellion;  that  the 
financial  difficulties  which  accelerated  the  crisis,  and  without 
which  that  crisis  could  not  have  been  brought  about,  were  not 
produced  by  any  Avasteful  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Charles's 
government,  but  by  the  conduct  of  parliament  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  reign,  m  withholding  the  just  and  necessary  supplies ; 
and,  finally,  by  the  Scotch  insurrection,  raised  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  and  of  a  knot  of  factious  men,  who  are  at  this  day  called 
patriots  by  a  certain  ])arty,  because,  having  succeeded  in  rebellion, 
they  esca))ed  tlie  punishment  of  treason ;  that  the  intolerance  and 
pei'secution  were  not  on  the  side  of  tlie  laws  and  the  establish- 
ment, but  of  the  puritans  ;  that  there  was  no  design  of  subvert- 
ing tlic  liberties  of  the  nation,  but  that  there  was  a  settled  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  church  and  the  monarchy ;  that  the  king  ap- 
pealed to  the  laws,  and  his  opponents  to  the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  physical  force  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
here  to  enter  upon  this  wide  subject ;  but  we  will  not  suppose  that 
the  duty  (for  siich  it  has  become  in  this  age  of  systematic  mis- 
representation) will  long  remain  unperformed;  rather  we  will 
hope  that  it  may  be  undertaken  by  some  person  qualified  for  the 
task  by  ability,  industry,  and  accuracy,  added  to  tnose  principles 
which  were  formerly  the  proud  characteristics  of  England^  and 
on  which  the  strength  and  the  safety  of  these  kingdoms  are 
founded,  and  alone  can  rest. 

There  remain,  however,  two  subjects  whidi  we  must  not  pass 
without  notice.  One  relates  to  Archbishop  Laud,  whom  Mr, 
Irlallani  labours  to  depreciate  and  to  criminate  with  as  much  zeal 
as  if  the  gown  of  St.  John  or  Maynard  had  descended  to  him. 
He  has,  indeed,  the  grace  to  say  tliat  the  execution  of  Laud,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  '  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  political 
necessity,  was  a  far  more  unjustifiable  instance  of  the  tyrannical 
abuse  of  power,  than  any  tliat  was  alleged  against  him.^  But  he 
introduces  this  by  asserting  that  Laud  had  amply  merited  punish- 
ment; he  disparages  his  talents,  insinuates  doubts  of  his  religioOi 
and  calumniates  his  character  in  other  respects,  even  to  the  length 
of  saying  that  he  '  would  not  have  been  a  good  man  in  private 
life.'  'liiat  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  dealing  with  Mr-  Hal- 
lum  as  he  has  dealt  with  Laud,  some  of  his  own  words  shall  be 
here  adduced. 

*'  Ills  tah  iits,  tliough  enabling  him  to  acquire  a  large  portion  of 
theological  Icanungy  seem  to   have  been  \itt£^^  eV)ON«  Tsoediocrity. 
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Here  cannot  be  a  more  contemptible  wWrk  than  bis  Kary ;  arid  his 
betters  to  Strafford  display  some  smartness,  but  no  great  capacity.    He 
flianaged,  indeed^  his  own  defence,  when  impeached,  tvith  tolerable 
ability ;  but,  on  such  occasions,  ordinary  men  are  apt  to  put  forth  a 
Remarkable  readiness  and  energy.     No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  a 
generous  patron  of  letters,  and  as  warm  in  friendship  as  in  enmity, 
fiut  he  had  placed  before  his  eyes  the  aggrandisement,  first  of  the 
^lurch,  and  next  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  his  end  and  aim  in  every 
Action.    Though  not  literaUy  destitute  of  religion,  it  was  so  subordinate 
"^  wotldl^  interests,  and  so  blended  in  his  mind  with  the  impure  alloy 
Of  temporal  pride,  that  he  became  an  intolerant  persecutor  of  the 
X>uritan  clergy ;  not  from  bigotry,  which  in  its  usual  sense  he  never 
displayed,  but  systematic  policy.     And  being  siibject,  as  his  friends 
c^all  it,  to  some  infirmities  of  temper,  that  is,  choleric,  vindictive,  harsh, 
«did  even  cruel  to  a  great  degree,  he  not  only  took  a  prominent  share 
3n  the  severities  of  the   Star-Chamber ;  but,  as  his  correspondence 
shows,  perpetually  lamented    that  he  was  restrained  from  following 
farther  lengths. — It  is  not  easy  to  give  Laud  credit  for  much  religion. 
In  a  prayer,  composed  by  him  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1630,  he  says,  "  Double  his  father's  graces,  O  Lord,  upon  him,  if  it  be 
possible.'*    in  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  Wentworth,  we  seek 
in  vain,  not  for  the  sort  of  cant  which  distinguishes  the  age,  but  for 
what  the  letters  of  an  eminent  churchman  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tain— some  indication  of  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God  or  man. — Upon 
his  trial,  he  defended  himself,  not  always  prudently  or  satisfactorily, 
but  with  courage  and  ability ;  never  receding  from  his  magnificent  no- 
tions of  spiritual  power,  but  endeavouring  to  shift  the  blame  of  the 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  council  on  those  who  concurred  with 
him.     The  imputation  of  popery  he  repelled  by  a  list  of  the  converts 
he  had  made ;  but  the  word  was  equivocal,  and  he  could  not  deny  the 
difference  between  his  protestantism  and  that  of  our  reformation.' 

Mr.  Hallam  has  observed,  that  the  prejudices  of  party  exercise 
a  strange  influence  on  matters  of  taste ;  he  is  himself  a  living 
proof  that  they  exercise  it  in  matters  of  greater  moment.  The 
opinions,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  upon  the  life,  character,  and 
conduct  of  Laud,  are,  in  the  last  degree,  uncharitable,  ungene- 
rous, and  unjust.  The  reluctant  admission  of  any  ability  which 
he  displayed,  any  virtue  which  he  possessed,  and  the  but,  but,  but, 
which  regularly  follow,  to  qualify,  and  weaken,  and  invalidate  it, 
remind  us  of  Pope's  bitter  censure  upon  Atticus,  for  wanting  soul 
to  praise  the  worth  which  he  secretly  admired  :  but  tlie  constitu- 
tional historian  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  such  secret  admira- 
tion ;  he  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  rendering  in  his  heart  the 
justice  which  his  words  deny.  The  spirit  of  party  and  the  pre- 
judices of  party  have  paralysed  in  him  that  part  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  which,  if  it  had  not  been  so  palsied,  must  have 
felt  and  acknowledged^  if  not  the  wisdom,  aX  \e^V  ^^  iYCk<(:.^\^^ 
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the  virtue,  the  magnanimity,  the  religious  herobm  of  the  martyr 
ivhom  he  has  traduced. 

*  Prejudged  by  foes,  determined  not  to  spare, 
An  old,  weak  man,  for  vengeance  thrown  aside^ 
Laud,  "  in  the  painful  art  of  dying,"  tried^ 
(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare, 
Whose  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings  forbear 
To  stir  in  useless  struggle,)  hath  relied 
On  hope,  that  conscious  innocence  supplied.-^ 

Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sketches. 

-^On  that  innocence  the  persecuted  old  man  relied,  believing  that 
justice,  even  in  this  world,  would  be  rendered  to  his  memory,  when 
the  wicked  should  have  )iad  their  day.  That  there  should  be  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  the  wisdom  of  his  intentions,  and  the 
prudence  of  the  means  which  he  employed  for  carrying  them  into 
effect,  might  be  expected ;  but  that  any  person  should  call  in 
question  the  goodness  of  those  intentions,  and  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  sincere  and  pious  mind,  may  indeed  appear  sur- 
prising; still  more,  that  any  one  should  flatly  disbelieve  hia 
solemn  protestations  made  on  the  scaffold,  with  death  and  judg- 
ment in  view ;  that  the  confuted  calumnies  of  the  Wildes  and  me 
Maynards,  the  Pyms  and  the  Prynnes,  should  be  reproduced  as 
the  authentic  grounds  upon  which  an  authoritative  and  final  con- 
demnation was  to  be  passed ;  and  that  we  should  be  told  he  had 
*  amply  merited  punishment.' 

When  Mr.  Hallam  informs  his  readers,  that  the  talents  of  this  mar- 
tyred prelate  were  hardly  above  mediocrity,  it  might  be  supposed 
diat  he  delivered  the  opinion  without  having  thought  it  necessary 
to  peruse  the  relation  of  his  conference  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit,— 
that  book,  which  even  his  enemy,  Sir  Edward  Dering  said,  *  would 
strike  the  Papists  under  the  fifth  rib  when  he  was  dead,' — that 
book,  which  Charles,  in  one  of  his  last  interviews  with  his  chil- 
dren, recommended  to  them,  with  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
and  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  as  sufficient  to  arm  them  efFec- 
tually  against  the  errors  of  popery.  But  Mr.  Hallam  must,  at 
least,  have  looked  into  the  History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial ;  and 
he  must  have  read  his  defence,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say  was 
made  with  '  tolerable  ability,'  and  yet  not  so  much,  according  to 
his  comment,  as  that  which  ordinary  men  are  apt  to  display,  on 
such  occasions ; — for  they,  he  tells  us,  frequently  exhibit  a  remark- 
able readiness  and  energy  ;  and  the  ability,  which  was  manifested 
by  Laud,  he  only  characterises  as  tolerable.  Now  we  affirm,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  that  Laud's 
defence  is  as  complete  and  satisfactory,  as  the  charges  against  him 
were  false  and  futile ;  that  in  eloquence,  where  it  admitted  of  elo- 
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quence,  it  is  not  surpassed  even  by  Strafford,  the  excellence  of 
"wliich  no  one  has  yet  possessed  sufficient  effrontery  to  disparage ; 
and  anything  finer  than  his  dying  address  to  the  people,  and  his 
dying  prayer,  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  in  all  the  tragedies  which 
history  presents.  For  proof  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
life,  by  Heylyn,  or  to  his  own  History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial, 
or  to  die  abstract  in  Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church.  Not  to 
perceive  the  sufficiency,  tlie  force,  the  pathos,  and  the  sublimity 
of  those  speeches,  implies  a  want  of  feeling ;  not  to  acknowledge 
them,  if  they  are  felt,  implies  a  want  of  fairness. 

'  There  cannot,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '  be  a  more  contemptible 
work  than  his  Diary.'  Surely  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  found  a 
charge  of  incapacity  against  Laud,  upon  his  Diary,  as  it  was  to 
circulate  it  among  those  who  were  to  be  his  judges,  as  containing 
proofs  or  aggravations  of  the  treason  witli  which  he  was  charged. 
A  brief  register  of  passing  events ;  briefer  notices  of  things  re- 
lating to  himself ;  and  long  past  mementos,  in  some  cases  intelli- 
gible only  to  himself,  and  in  all  cases  intended  for  no  eyes  but  his 
own,— of  hopes  and  fears,  which  had  had  their  course,  errors  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  dangers  from  which  he  had  been  delivered, 
and  sins  whereof  he  still  repented  ^  these  form  the  greater  part  of 
that  private  note-book,  which  appears  so  contemptible  to  a 
liberal,  philosophical,  and  constitutional  historian  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and,  perhaps,  the  account  of  dreams  and  appa- 
rent omens,  which  it  contains,  may  seem  to  him  still  more  to  be 
despised ;  though  there  are  persons  who  may  see,  in  all  tliis,  some 
proofs  of  simplicity  of  heart,  of  integrity,  humility,  self-watchful- 
ness, and  Christian  faith.  But  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  book,  in  which 
this  Diary  was  written,  there  were  also  written  in  the  archbishop's 
hand,  a  few  memoranda  dius  inscribed : — '  Things  which  I  have 
projected  to  do,  if  God  bless  me  in  them ;'  and  from  them  some 
opinion  may  be  formed,  whether  the  little  religion,  which  Mr.  Hal- 
lam allows  him  to  have  possessed,  was,  indeed,  so  subordinate  to 
worldly  interests,  as  his  posthumous  persecutor  represents  ;  or, 
whether  Laud  himself  spoke  truly  in  the  History  of  his  Troubles, 
when  he  said, '  I  have  made  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  wealth 
is  not  my  aim ;  for,  whatsoever  benefit  hath  accrued  to  me,  over 
and  above  my  necessary  and  decent  expenses,  I  have  refunded  back 
upon  the  poor,  or  the  public,  or  tlie  church  from  whence  I  had  it ; 
as  in  better  times  churchmen  were  wont  to  do.'  Among  the 
projects  we  find  the  following  :  — 

*  To  build  at  St.  John's  in  Oxford,  (where  he  was  bred  up,)  for  the 

good  and  safety  of  that  college. — Done. 

*  To  procure  King  Charles  to  give  all  the  impropriations  yet  re? 
,VOL..x»Lyii,  MO.  Lxxixi.  a  \sass^qi% 
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maining  in  the  crown,  \iithin  the  reahn  of  Ireland,  to  that  poor 
church. — Done  and  settled  there. 

*  To  annex  for  ever  some  settled  Commendams,  and  those,  if  it 

may  be,  sine    curd,   to  all  the  small  bishoprics. — Done  for 
Bristol,  Peterborough,  St.  Asaph,  Chester,  and  Oxford. 

*  To  find  a  way  to  increase  the  stipends  of  poor  vicars. 

*'  To  set  up  a  Greek  press  in  London  and  Oxford,  for  printing  of 
the  library  manuscripts,  and  to  get  both  letters  and  matrices. 
— Done  for  London. 

*  To  settle  an  hospital  and  land  in  Reading  (his  native  place)  of 

100/.  a-year,  in  a  new  way.  I  have  acquainted  Mr.  Barnard, 
the  vicar  of  Croydon,  with  my  project.  He  is  to  call  on  my 
executors  to  do  it,  if  the  sui-plusage  of  my  goods,  after  debts  and 
legacies  are  paid,  come  to  3000/. — Done  to  the  value  of  SOO/. 
per  annum. 
'  To  erect  an  Arabic  lecture  in  London,  at  least  for  my  lifetime, 
my  estate  not  being  able  for  more,  that  this  may  lead  the  way, 
&c. — Done.  I  have  now  settled  it  for  ever.  The  lecture  began 
to  be  read,  August  10,  IGS6.* 

Mr.  Hallani  might  have  found  also  (if  he  had  been  willing 
to  iind  it)  in  this  poor  despised  Diary,  some  indications  of  that 
sense  of  duty  towards  God  aijjd  man,  of  which  he  has  said  (we 
shall  presently  sie  with  what  truth)  that  none  are  to  be  found  in 
his  correspondence  with  Stratford.  There  is  an  entiy,  for  exam- 
ple, in  these  words,  relating  to  one  of  the  projects  which  he  lived 
to  effect: — 'Jan.  1,  (1G33-4.) — The  way  to  do  the  town  of 
Reading  good  for  the  poor ;  w  hich  may  be  compassed  by  God's 
blessing  upon  me,  though  my  wealth  be  small.  And  1  hope  God 
will  bless  nie  in  it,  because  it  was  his  own  motion  in  me  :  for 
this  way  never  came  into  my  thoughts  (though  1  had  much  beaten 
them  about  it)  till  this  night  as  I  was  at  my  prayers.  Amen,  Lord/ 
Some  sense  of  duty,  of  integrity,  and  of  piety,  he  might  have 
found, — if  he  had  been  willing  to  find  it,  in  such  passages  as 
these : — 

'  The  king  gave  me  leave  to  hold  the  presidentship  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Oxon  in  my  commendam  with  the  l)ishopric  of  St.  David's ;  but 
by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  tliat  statute,  which  I  will  not  violate,  nor 
my  path  to  it,  under  any  colour,  I  am  resolved  before  my  consecration 
to  leave  it/ — That  part  of  the  sentence,  in  which  this  conscientious 
determination  is  expressed,  is  one  of  the  passages  which  were  ma- 
liciously and  dishonestly  omitted  by  Prynne.  When  the  confer- 
ence with  Fisher  was  sent  to  the  press,  he  says,  ^Nvnquam  antehac  sub 
prcelo  laboravi.  Nvllus  conirovcrsor,  Et  ita  oro^  amet  hceique  animam 
mcam  Dens^  vt  ego  bene  et  ad  gloriam  nominis  ejus  sopitas  cupio  conorque 
Ecdesice  nunquam  satis  deflendas  distractiojies.'  *  Jan.  30. — Sunday 
night.    My  dream  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  One 

of 
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of  the  most  comfortable  passages  that  ever  T  had  in  rily  life.*  *  Apr. 
29,  Die  Solis.  Foetus  sum  serenissimo  Regi  Carolo  a  consiliis  secret 
Horibus.  In  honorem  suum,  et  bonum  Regni  et  Ecclesice^  oro,  vertat 
Deus.'  '  1629.  Two  papers  were  found  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
his  yard,  before  his  house.  The  one  was  to  this  effect  concerning  my- 
self:— Laud,  look  to  thyself ;  be  assured  thy  life  is  sought.  As  thou 
art  the  fountain  of  all  wickedness,  repent  thee  of  thy  monstrous  sins, 
before  thou  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  &c.  And  assure  thyself,  nei- 
ther God  nor  the  world  can  endure  such  a  vile  counsellor  to  live,  or 
such  a  whisperer ;  or  to  this  effect.  The  other  was  as  bad  as  this 
against  the  lord  treasurer.  Mr.  Dean  delivered  both  papers  to  the 
long  that  night.  Lord,  I  am  a  grievous  sinner  ;  but,  I  beseech  thee, 
deliver  my  soul  from  those  that  hate  me  without  a  cause. — My  chan- 
cellor of  London  brought  me  word,  how  miserably  I  was  slandered 
by  some  separatists.  I  pray  God  give  me  patience,  and  forgive 
them.' 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  that  correspondence  with  Strafford  in 
\¥hich  Mr.  Hallam  has  sought  in  vain,  he  tells  us,  not  for  the  sort 
of  cant  which  distinguishes  the  age,  but  for  what  the  letters  of 
an  eminent  churchman  might  be  expected  to  contain — some 
indication  of  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God  or  man.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  visit  upon  any  author^  as  heavy  oflfences,  erroneous 
opinions  hastily  taken  up  and  inconsiderately  uttered ;  words 
written  in  heat  or  haste ;  and  sentences  expressed  in  stronger  lan- 
guage than  the  matter  may  require,  or  the  occasion  justify.  Such 
faults  are  venial  indeed,  where  a  just  intention  is  apparent^  and 
an  honest  mind  :  but  here  the  intention  is  to  disparage  one  who 
suffered  for  the  sincerity  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  support 
the  Church  of  England — to  heap  obloquy  upon  the  victim  of  a 
wicked  and  bloodthirsty  faction — to  t^e  away  the  honour  due 
to  one  who,  if  his  actions  were  fairly  represented,  would  appear 
to  be^  as  in  reality  he  is,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  venerable 
of  our  martyrs — and  to  destroy  his  reputation,  as  that  faction 
destroyed  his  life.  In  vindication  of  Laud,  it  w^ould  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  with  Hume,  '  that  his  errors  were  the  most  excusable 
of  all  those  which  prevailed  during  that  zealous  period  ;'  and 
with  Mr.  Nichols,*  that  '  Laud  exercised  the  powers  which  the 
constitution  then  vested  in  him  with  more  equity  and  more  mild- 
ness than  any  former  archbishop ;  that  they  who  praise  the  tole- 
rant views  of  Grotius  and  the  IJutch  Arminians  at  the  expense 
of  Laud  and  his  friends,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter ; 
and  that,  if  any  competent  person  examine  the  claims  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Archbishop  Laud  may  have  to  the  title  of 
a  patron  of  religious  toleration,  whether  he  considers  their  re- 
spective labours,  at  home  or  abroad,  he  will,  without  hesitation, 

*  'Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared/  p.  57^-79^, 

R   2  ^^^^^ 
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uiiiiKlt!:^  ilm  ptiliii  to  the  prelate !'  But  we  have  here  to  deal 
wiih  tlir  Npi'cilic  (^har;;«^  against  hhn — tliat  no  indicationa  of  a 
nnisr  nf  tliiti/  hininls  God  or  man  are  to  be  found  in  his  cor- 
n'N|)t>n(lriu*i*  with  StrafVonl ;  and  if  this  charge  shall  prove  to  be 
nltorlv  unfoundrd,  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the 
historian  by  whom  it  is  preforrod  was  in  that  state  of  temper  or 
frrlinp;*  whirh  would  nUow  hiui  to  form  an  equitable  opinion. 

Thr  first  letter  whirli  Laiul  (thon  Uishop  of  London)  wrote  to 
Strullord  ^W  ontworth,  ho  should  at  that  time  be  called),  after  his 
uppoiiitmont  to  tlio  jj;ovornmont  of  Ireland,  begins  thus  : — 

*  My  very  piHHl  Lonl — I  InnuMy  and  heartily  pray  you  to  give  me 
leAVo  to  nvonuuend  those  luirtieulars  following  both  to  your  memory 
and  vour  iustiee«  so  SiK>n  as  it  pleases  Goil  vou  shall  be  settled  in 
Ireltiiui ;  and  (liat  you  will  be  pleased  to  eonsider  of  so  many  particu- 
Iai's  as  eoiu'ern  the  ehun'h  and  ri'liiriou  with  as  much  favour  as  justice 
c«n  n'ivo  way  untiK 

*  K  I  humMy  pnu*  \ottr  Ijonlship  to  remoniVer  what  you  have  pro- 
uus^sl  WW  eoneerni\»»j  the  ehurv*!:  at  l>i;Min,  which  bath  for  divers 
vv«rs  Ihh^u  tised  t\»r  a  stable  bv  Vv^ur  rrvJtvossors ;  and  to  vindicate 
\l  10  Ium's  5er\'i\V«  as  you  shall  :heu  ex^iiiine  and  tnd  the  merits  of 
ih^  oAse. 

*  5?,  ThAt  in  iho  jjivat  oAV-ik*  o:  :>.o  ir/.rrv^yn::::  .^ns  which  are  3ret 
r^f'WAluhuj  iv.  his  «*.;»•«  stv's  ci-.  s-i  wr.:s.h  ho  :>  n^><:  sraciouslT 
wi'.'.w*.*?  tv"  ji-xe  h^OK  to  l^v\:  a:v1  his  Sir.i.v*  v.'u  ^^i^  ij.  \rhaisoever 

nvfcstvrs*  \5\\l  *;;%;  ve   s:v.^ ;   i^x:  vv:  ^\-...   ,vur.:i-i=f:ie   ird 

AIM  y;*>*  V.  >  N\v.»  ,v  :iUr:Y   v.;  ;-'.>.  vr  »   sC-i-   irjizi  zij-stti  twit 

^  ^  ■  •  -  • 

**  :^^v.'v  \v\.  \jLr>  vr  -^^N.r  v.^I    -^sT-.e?  ?,-  TTf.  :^i:  G->i  waiji 

:<V»Jl.Wr\V    i»     .:K^    /*fc»"»^*V    «V^    --^^    v--V-:^;i    Ct  .VX^C  ZUtOn. -P'^r* 
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and  to  force  them  in  such  a  case  I  can  never  hold  it  fit :  for  such  a  work 
"^viH  never  be  mastered  by  unwilling  hands.' 


*  I  am  glad  you  will  so  soon  take  order  that  divine  service  may 
read  throughout  in  the  churches,  be  the  company  that  vouchsafe  to 

c^me  never  so  few.  Let  God  have  his  whole  service  with  reverence, 
£uid  He  will  quickly  send  in  more  to  help  to  perform  it.  For  the  hold^- 
ing  of  two  livings,  and  but  two,  "with  cure,  since  you  approve  me  in 

substance,  I  will  yield  to  you  in  the  circumstance  of  time.  Indeed,  my 
l.ord,  I  knew  it  was  bad,  very  bad  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  was  so  stark 

Tiaught  I  did  not  believe.     Six  benefices  not  able  to  find  the  minister 

clothes  !    In  six  parishes  scarce  six  to  come  to  church !    Good  God  ! 

stay  the  time  you  must,  tiU  there  be  more  means  and  more  conformable 

]people.'  

*  Salutem  in  Christo. 

*  My  very  good  Lord, — After  I  had  sealed  my  letters,  I  received  one 
from  the  Dean  of  Cashells,  with  another  inclosed  from  some  friend  of 
his,  unknown  to  me.  That  letter  inclosed  importunes  the  Dean  very 
earnestly  to  get  a  letter  from  me  to  your  lordship  in  the  behalf  of  one 
Mr.  Chadwick,  that  he  may  succeed  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequei',  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther.  That  which  moved  the  dean  to  send 
me  the  letter  is  not  any  forwardness  of  his  to  meddle  in  businesses  of 
this  nature,  but  only,  as  himself  expresses  it,  a  fair  respect,  fearing 
lest,  if  he  should  speed  and  he  seem  backward,  he  and  his  causes  for  the 
church  might  fare  the  worse,  which  made  him  chuse  rather  to  put  me 
to  the  denial  than  himself;  and  I  am  very  well  contented  with  it.  But 
I,  my  lord,  chuse  rather  to  grant  in  part,  than  to  deny  for  all,  and  out 
oiF  this  reason :  the  letter  which  came  to  the  dean,  tells  him  that  your 
lordship  hath  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  as  a  fit  man  for 
this  place ;  and  if  he  be  so,  and  you  think  so,  then  these  are  so  far  to 
second  his  desires,  as  they  may  therein  fulfil  your  own ;  but  I  cannot 
write  to  you  according  to  all  that  is  desired  of  me,  not  so  much  by  the 
dean,  as  by  him  tliat  writes  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  because  he 
desires  from  me  an  effectual  letter  to  your  lordship  for  Mr.  Chadwick 
against  all  competitors.  And  truly,  my  lord,  I  do  not  use  to  write  so 
to  any  friend,  when  I  do  know  the  man  and  his  sufficiency,  much  less 
when  I  know  him  not;  nor  am  I  indeed  well  pleased  when  any  man 
writes  so  to  me.  Therefore,  my  lord,  all  that  Til  write  is  this:  if  Mr. 
Chadwick  be  as  fit  a  man  as  any  other  for  the  king's  service  and  your 
own,  and  as  able  and  well  set  for  the  church,  I  think  you  shall  do  the 
poor  Dean  of  Cashells  a  great  deal  of  favour,  if  you  pitch  upon  him 
for  this  place ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  dean  (whom  you  are  now  di*aw- 
ing  into  a  more  public  way)  will  both  deserve  it,  and  make  good  use 
of  it  for  the  church.  But  if  you  have  no  such  opinion  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick as  the  letter  to  the  dean  pretends,  then  these  letters  of  mine  are 
not  written ;  and  I  know  you  will  order  the  matter  so,  whoever  have 
the  place,  that  the  church  businesses  shall  proceed  with  favour  e&oagh, 
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wherever  they  be  just.    So  I  leave  you  to  the  great  God,  and  rest  your 
lordship's  very  loving  friend  and  sen'ant.* 

In  this  same  correspondence,  where  Mr.  Hallam  could  find  no 
sense  of  religion  or  justice  indicated  by  Laud,  the  archbishop, 
upon  whom  this  caUnnny  is  cast,  writes  thus  concerning  a  dispute 
between  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and  the  visitors  of  Dublin  Col- 
lege, on  one  part,  and  the  provost  with  some  of  the  fellows,  on  the 
other,  which  had  been  referred  to  his  decision :  *  One  thing 
there  is  remaining,  which  I  think  very  necessar}'  to  be  done  in 
point  of  common  and  indifferent  justice,  before  I  give  my  deter- 
mination; which  is,  that  a  narration  of  the  fact  be  agreed  upon 
by  all  parties,  that  none  of  these  may  say  that  that  upon  which 
I  ground  my  sentence  is  mistaken.' 

Let  us  see  also  what  was  Strafford's  opinion  of  Laud's  sense 
of  duty  towards  God,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  correspond- 
ence. Witliout  the  aid  of  Laud's  '  diligence  and  instruction,'  he 
says,  '  I  should  neither  have  had  the  power  nor  yet  the  understand- 
ing to  have  served  the  church  to  so  good  purpose,  and  in  so  good 
a  way  as  now,  I  trust,  is  done.' — '  Lord,  in  what  several  moulds 
are  we  cast !'  he  says,  writing  to  him  :  *  your  Grace  can  be  pleased 
to  welcome  a  denial  when  it  is  fortified  with  reason.  If  others 
were  so,  friendship  would  be  longer  preserved  among  men ;  but 
some,  I  find,  that  if  all  be  not  done  as  they  desire  or  fancy,  how 
unfit,  how  unequal  soever  it  be  for  others,  instantly  exchange  their 
wonted  respects  for  deadly  hatred.'  And  again  :  '  Tar  be  it  from 
me,  my  Lord,  ever  to  take  a  difference  of  opinion  ofl'ensively  from 
the  meanest  of  my  friends,  much  less,  sure,  from  your  Grace,  whom, 
I  protest,  upon  my  faidi,  I  reverence  more  than  1  do  any  other 
subject  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  whose  judgment  I  shall  sooner 
lean  and  trust  nivself  *than  mv  own ;  so  as  if  vou  be  not  free  with 
me  in  that  kind  upon  all  occasions,  you  proceed  not  with  me  as 
with  your  son,  and  take  from  me  the  glory  of  that  obedience  I 
have  set  apart  for  you  as  my  ghostly  father.'  And  again,  '  It  is 
alone  your  goodness  and  affection  that  moves  you  to  consider  any 
trouble  of  mine ;  which,  as  I  cannot  but  take  most  kindly  from 
voiir  Grace,  (as  what  had  1  ever  from  vou  other  than  as  from  a 
father  ()  so  in  olhi^r  respects  all  things  of  this  life  are  become 
wondrous  indifferent  to  me,  since  1  am  sure  the  best  of  it  is  past 
already.* 

'  I  find/  says  Laud,  in  a  letter  wherein  he  advises  that  no  public 
sentence  should  bo  passeil  ujx>n  the  Earl  of  C'ork,  when  the  property 
which  he  had  usui*t»ed  from  the  diuroh  should  be  recovered ;  *  I  find 
that,  notwitlistauding  all  your  grtnit  sonices  in  Ireland,  which  are  most 
graciously  accepteil  by  the  king,  you  want  not  them  which  whisper,  and 
perhaps  speak  louder  when  they  think  they  may«  agaiost  your  proceed* 

ings 
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ings  in  Ireland,  as  being  over  fiill  of  personal  prosecutions  against 
men  of  quality,  and  they  stick  not  to  instance  in  St.  Albans,  the  Lord 
Wilmot,  and  this  earl.     And  this  is  somewhat  loudly  spoken  by  some 
on  the  queen's  side.     And  although  I  know  a  great  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeds from  your  Avise  and  noble  proceedings  against  the  Romish  party  in 
(hat  kingdom,  yet  that  shall  never  be  made  the  cause  in  public,  but  ad- 
vantages taken,  such  as  they  can,  from  these  and  the  like  particulars, 
to  blast  you  and  your  honour,  if  they  be  able  to  do  it.     I  know  you 
have  a  great  deal  more  resolution  in  you  than  to  decline  any  service 
due  to  the  king,  state,  or  church,  for  the  barking  of  discontented  persons, 
and  God  forbid  that  you  should.     And  yet,  ray  lord,  if  you  could  find 
a  way  to  do  all  these  great  services,  and  decline  these  storms,  I  think 
it  would  be  excellent  well  thought  on.     I  heartily  pray  your  lordship 
to  pardon  me  this  freedom,  which  I  brought  with  me  into  your  friend- 
«hip,  and  which  (though  sometimes  to  my  own  hurt)  I  have  used  with 
all  the  friends  I  have.' 

Gladly,  if  our  limits  allowed,  would  we  here  set  before  the 
reader  those  passages  in  which  Strafford  has  delineated  his  own 
character  with  as  masterly  a  hand  as  Vandyke  displayed  in  pour- 
traying  the  strong  and  sedate  intellect  that  manifests  itself  in  what 
he  calls  his  bent  and  ill-favoured  brow.  Yet  we  must  trespass  a 
little  upon  those  limits  for  three  brief  extracts,  in  which  the  state 
of  his  feelings  is  shown,  his  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  clear 
foresight  of  his  personal  danger  from  the  course  which  he  had  pur- 
sued. The  first  is  in  a  letter  written  from  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward 
Stanhope : — 

•  You  mention  my  garden  at  Woodhouse,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
■nsit.  And  as  prosperous  as  you  conceive  his  majesty's  affairs  go  here 
(and  indeed  unprosperous,  I  praise  God,  they  have  not  been  hitherto), 
yet  could  I  possess  myself  with  more  satisfaction  and  repose  under 
that  roof,  than  with  all  the  preferment  and  powers  a  crown  can  com- 
Inunicate  with  his  grace  and  favour.  My  mind  works  fast  towards  a 
quiet,  and  to  be  discharged  of  the  care  and  importunity  of  affairs, 
which,  God  knows,  force  me  against  my  will  from  many  of  those  more 
excellent  duties  I  owe  his  goodness  and  blessings.  Nor  can  I  judge 
any  man  so  entirely  and  innocently  happy  as  those  that  have  no  neces- 
sity of  business  upon  them,  but  such  as  they  may  take  or  leave  as  they 
please,  without  being  accountable  for  any  neglect  or  success  to  others.' 

The  second  is  addressed  to  Laud,  from  his  house  at  Cawthorp  : — 

*  I  am  gotten  hither  to  a  poor  house  I  have,  having  been  this  last 
week  almost  feasted  to  death  at  York.  In  truth,  for  any  thing  I  can 
find,  they  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  me.  Sure  I  am  it  much  contented 
me  to  be  amongst  my  old  acquaintances,  wliich  I  would  not  leave  for 
any  other  affection  I  have  but  that  which  I  both  profess  and  owe  to 
the  person  of  his  sacred  majesty.  Lord,  with  what  quietness  in  myself 
could  I  live  here  in  comparison  of  that  noise  and  labour  I  meet  with 
elsewhere,  and,  I  protest,  put  up  more  crowns  in  my  purse  at  the  year's 
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end  too.  But  we'll  let  that  pass ;  for  I  am  not  like  to  enjoy  that  blefand 
condition  upon  earth.  And  therefore  my  resolution  is  set  to  endure 
and  struggle  vnth.  it  so  long  as  this  crazy  body  ^^ill  bear  it,  and  finally 
drop  into  the  silent  grave,  when  both  all  these  (which  I  now  could,  as 
I  think,  innocently  delight  myself  in)  and  myself  are  to  be  forgotten, 
and  fare  them  well !  I  persuade  myself,  cxuto  Lepido,  I  am  able  to  lay 
them  do"\vn  very  quietly,  and  yet  leave  behind  me  as  a  truth  not  to  be 
forgotten,  a  perfect  and  foil  remembrance  of  my  being  your  Grace's 
most  humbly  to  be  commanded  Wentworth/ 

The  last  is  from  a  letter  to  Laud^  in  the  ensuing  year  (1638), 
when  evil  counsellors  were  exhorting  Charles  to  commence  war 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  : — 

*  Good  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  use  your  best  to  divert  us  from 
the  war,  for  I  foresee  notldng  in  it  but  distraction  to  his  majesty's 
affairs,  and  mighty  dangers  to  us  that  must  be  the  ministers,  albeit  not 
the  authors  of  the  counsel.  It  will  necessarily  put  the  king  into  all  the 
highways  possible,  else  will  he  not  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  charge 
of  it ;  and,  if  these  fail,  the  next  will  be  but  the  sacrificing  those  that 
have  been  the  ministers  therein.  I  profess  I  "\vill  readily  lay  down  my 
life  to  serve  my  master ;  my  heart  should  give  him  that  very  freely ; 
but  it  would  something  trouble  me  to  find  even  those  that  draw  and 
engage  him  in  all  these  mischiefs,  busy  themelves  in  fitting  the 
halter  about  my  neck,  and  in  tying  the  knot  sure  that  it  should  not 
slip,  as  if  they  were  the  persons  in  the  whole  world  the  most  innocent 
of  guilt,  howbeit  in  truth  as  black  as  hell  itself,  and  on  whom  alone 
the  punishment  ought  to  lie.' 

This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  Strafford  expresses  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  his  own  danger.  Both  he  and  Laud  per- 
fectly understood  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  when  Mr.  Hallam 
says  that  *  the  views  of  tlie  archbishop  were  not  so  much  to  render 
the  church  and  crown  secure  from  the  attempts  of  disaffected  meo, 
as  to  gratify  a  malignant  humour  by  persecuting  tliem/  there  is 
about  as  much  truth  in  the  charitable  remark  as  there  is  in  his 
assertion,  that  the  correspondence  from  which  we  have  quoted 
contains  no  indication  of  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God  and  man ! 
*  It  may  be  reckoned/  says  this  most  prejudiced  writer,  *  as  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  distrusting  any  one's  attachment  to  the  English 
constitution,  that  he  reveres  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford/ 
The  inference  is  to  be  denied,  and  the  accusation  retorted.  The 
writer  who  in  these  days  viliiSes  StrafiFord  and  calumniates  Laud, 
shows  himself  an  enemy  to  the  altar ;  and  his  attachment  to  the 
throne  may,  therefore,  justly  be  called  in  question.  It  is  but  a 
lame  loyalty  tliat  stands  upon  one  leg. 

The  other  ground  upon  which  we  must  touch  (though  we  can 
but  briefly  notice  it)  is  die  note  on  Eikojv  BajiXixoj,  which  Mr. 
Hallam  has  appended  to  liis  volumes.     It  is  written  with  a  great 

deal 
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deal  of  gratuitous  incivility  towards  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and,  like 
the  book  itself,  in  an  arrogant  tone,  with  as  much  want  of  judg- 
ment as  the  author  has  betrayed  in  his  remarks  upon  the  laws  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  as  much  want  of  fairness  as  he  has  been  con-  ' 
victed  of  in  the  case  of  Laud's  correspondence.  To  his  argu- 
ment, that  Dr.  Wordsworth's  attempts  to  depreciate  Gauden's  cha- 
racter are  particularly  injudicious,  because  they  tend  to  render  his 
promotion  more  surprising  on  any  other  ground  than  his  claim  as 
the  author  of  the  Icon,  the  answer  is  so  obvious,  that  nothing  but 
heat  and  haste  could  have  made  Mr.  Hallam  himself  overlook  it. 
There  is  very  little  direct  testimony  on  Gauden's  side,  (strictly 
speaking,  perhaps,  none  at  all,)  except  his  own ;  how  then  it 
could  be  particularly  injudicious  to  show  that  the  man  was  an 
habitual  impostor  and  liar,  it  is  for  Mr.  Hallam  to  explain.  It 
mght  be  supposed,  from  Mr.  Hallam's  reasoning  on  Clarendon's 
conduct,  and  the  external  testimony  in  favour  of  Gauden's  claim, 
that  those  points  had  not  been  fully  investigated  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, nor  ever  noticed  by  him ;  that  he  had  passed  them  over 
because  he  could  discover  no  satisfactory  solution, — just  as  Mr. 
Hallam  has  left  unnoticed  the  illustrations  which  Dr.  Wordsworth 
has  produced,  and  the  clear  inductions  which  he  has  drawn, — and 
he  has  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  virtual  confession  in  the  North 
papers,  that  Gauden's  own  family  did  not  believe  his  claim !  The 
internal  evidence,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  taste  and  feeling,  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  discuss  with  a  critic  who  pronounces  Laud's  defence 
to  be  only  tolerable,  and  can  find  no  sense  of  religion  or  justice  in 
his  letters ;  but  as  relates  to  the  supposed  anachronisms,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam has  touched  with  curious  infelicity  upon  what  in  reality  affords 
one  of  the  strongest  possible  proofs  of  authenticity  for  the  books. 
Unless  it  were  pretended  that  the  chapters  of  the  Icon  were  all 
written  at  the  times  to  which  they  severally  refer ;  that  the  seal 
was  then  put  to  them,  and  that  they  could  undergo  no  additions, 
no  modifications,  no  adaptation  to  changing  circumstances  ever 
after,  Mr.  Hallam's  arguments  fall  to  the  ground.  But  this  has 
never  been  pretended.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  mass  of  tes- 
timony which  shows  that  the  king  had  the  book  continually  in  his 
hand,  revised  it  much,  and  had  many  transcripts  of  it.  But  this 
subject  may  safely  be  left  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  has  pledged 
himself  to  resume  it,  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  la- 
bours ;  a  task  to  which,  in  our  judgment,  he  is  called ;  not  for 
any  respect  to  which  his  opponents  have  shown  themselves  entitled ; 
but  for  the  importance  of  the  book  itself,  which  is,  as  he  has  truly 
called  it,  an  invaluable  legacy  to  the  English  people ;  and  which 
his  well-directed  and  well-performed  endeavours  have  gone  far 
towards  restoring  to  ^  that  place  in  their  afiTections  which  it  de- 
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serves,  and  those  uses  of  instructiou  and  piety  to  which  it  i«  so 
admirably  calculated  to  administer.' 

This  article  has  already  run  to  a  great  length  ;  yet,  on  looking 
over  what  we  have  written,  we  tind  it  necessary  to  say  something 
on  a  topic  which  we  might  be  censured  for  entirely  passing  over. 
That  Mr.  Uallam  should,  with  a  degree  of  industry  which  never 
remits  or  tires,  have  raked  in  the  ashes  of  long-forgotten,  and  a 
thousand  times  refuted  slanders,  for  tlie  means  of  heaping  ob- 
loquy upon  the  memories  of  all  those  who  supported  the  esta* 
blished  institutions  of  tlie  country,  during  the  unsettled  period  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  party-zeal,  and  from  tlie  undisguised  hostility,  or 
even  hatred,  which  he  unifonnly  evinces  towards  kings  and  their 
adherents,  especially  where  those  kings  happen  to  be  legitimate, 
and  tliose  adherents  ecclesiastics.  His  insinuations  and  decla- 
mations against  the  characters  of  Wentwortli,  Laud,  and  other 
Tories,  unsupported,  as  they  generally  are,  by  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence, will  be  set  down  by  every  candid  reader  as  merely  the  ma- 
levolent efi'usions  of  party  spleen,  which  too  often  believes  every 
calumny  invented  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  an  adversary.  We 
should,  however,  be  unjust  towards  Mr.  Hallam,  if  we  counte- 
nanced any  notion  that  he  had  confined  his  detraction  exclusively 
to  the  Tory  party :  on  diis  score,  looking  to  many  of  the  most 
important  chapters  of  his  work,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say, 
that  he  seems  to  have  established  a  claim  equally  substantial  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  own  friends — the  Whigs.  He  has  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  revive  recollections  which  cannot  fail,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  depreciate  many  a  revolutionary  hero,  who  had 
been  periodically  toasted  into  party  fame.  Contenting  himself, 
for  want  of  evidence,  we  presume,  with  declamation  against  the 
principal  Tories  who  figured  at  the  Revolution,  he  has  con- 
trived to  charge  their  opponents  with  acts  of  enormity,  of  trea- 
chery, and  of  baseness,  which  it  behoves  him  to  be  prepared  to 
substantiate  by  evidence  liable  to  no  doubt,  and  open  to  no  ex- 
ception. 

But  we  must  look  a  little  further  back  than  1688.  He  informs 
us  (vol.  ii.  p.  128)  that  Cromwell  absolutely  sold  not  fewer  than 
fifty  English  gentlemen,  who  opposed  his  government,  as  slaves 
at  Barbadoes — an  act  of  tyrannical  oppression,  which,  if  truCf  we 
may  safely  pronounce  to  be  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  English 
history.  Mr.  Hallam  evidently  believes  the  fact ;  and  yet,  some- 
how or  other,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  it  in  tlie  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  Protectorate :  the  astounding  statement 
oozes  out  at  the  fag  end  of  a  note,  many  pages  after  Oliver 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene.  However  trifling  this  circum- 
stance 
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stance  may  at  first  sight  appear^  it  will,  we  think,  tend  materially 
to  detract  from  the  confidence  which  the  reader  might  be  dis- 
posed to  place  in  Mr.  Hallam's  ingenuousness.  Those  who  ob- 
serve the  uniform  bias  which  pervades  the  book,  will  probably 
think  that  this  little  slip  was  not  altogether  without  an  object: 
they  may  probably  be  induced  to  suspect  that  the  author  design- 
edly suppressed  this  fact,  in  his  account  of  the  transactions  under 
Cromwell,  and  placed  it,  in  small  type,  at  tlie  foot  of  one  of  his 
subsequent  pages,  with  the  hope  that  it  might,  in  consequence, 
attract  less  attention.  If  a  legitimate  king  had  imprisoned  for  the 
brief  space  of  an  hour — had  touched  but  one  hair  of  the  head  of 
one  of  the  fifty  gentlemen  whom  Cromwell  is  stated  to  have  sold 
for  slaves  at  fiarbadoes,  how  many  pages  of  eloquent  declamation 
would  have  been  poured  forth  upon  his  memory  !  and  all  Mr. 
Hallam's  readers,  we  apprehend,  would  have  fully  sympathized  in 
his  virtuous  indignation.  It  cannot,  tlierefore,  but  appear  some- 
what strange  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  constitutional  abhorrence 
of  the  unauthorized  enormities  of  power  should  have  slept  so  pro- 
foundly, that,  in  his  summing  up  of  the  Protector's  character, 
we  are  gravely  assured,  ^  he  was  quick  in  passion,  but  he  was 
not  vindictive.'  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hallam 
will,  perhaps,  inform  us  what  degree  of  atrocity  he  considers  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  vindictive  character.  Until  he  con- 
descends to  enlighten  his  readers  on  that  point,  they  will  probably 
continue  to  regard  the  sale  of  *  fifty  gentlemen,  for  slaves  at  Bar- 
badoes,'  as  no  trivial  proof  of  such  a  disposition. 

But,  although  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  stand 
forward  as  the  compurgators  of  the  Protector's  character,  we  owe  it 
to  historical  impartiality,  to  confess  that  we  disbelieve  the  atrocity 
here  imputed  to  Cromwell :  we  are  really  inclined  to  suspect  that 
a  lamentable  predisposition  to  look  with  an  uncharitable  eye 
upon  every  character  that  has  any  pretensions  to  greatness,  has 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  betrayed  a  grave  historian  into 
the  adoption  of  a  mere  party  calumny.  If  he  will  take  the  pains 
to  investigate  this  subject  somewhat  more  carefully,  (and  against 
the  memory  of  no  man  should  such  a  dreadful  imputation  be  ad- 
vanced, without  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  the  most  conclusive 
proof,)  he  will  probably  discover,  that  what  the  pamphleteers  of 
the  time  represented  as  *  the  sale  of  fifty  gentlemen  for  slaves  at 
Barbadoes,'  was,  in  truth,  the  banishment  of  fifty  gentlemen  who 
opposed  Cromwell's  government,  and  to  whom  Barbadoes  was 
assigned  as  a  residence  during  the  period  of  their  exile — an  act 
sufficiently  tyrannical  and  unjust,  but  very  different  in  enormity 
from  selling  tliem  as  slaves.     Had  the  author  of  the  Constitutiond 
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History  pursued  his  inquiries  Mith  a  more  indulgent  dispositibll 
towards  the  actions  of  public  mcn^  he  must  himself  have  mttde 
this  discovery,  in  the  progress  of  his  research ;  and  he  woidd 
thus  have  escaped  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  representing  Cr6in^ 
>vell  as  *  not  vindictive/  and  at  the  same  time  fastening  upon  fak 
memory  the  foul  stain  of  having  sold  fifty  English  gentlemen  into 
bondage. 

The  gross  and  acknowledged  corruption  of  the  whig  party, 
during  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution 
in  l()88,  puts  Mr.  ilallam's  ingenuity,  in  special  pleading,  to  t 
cruel  test.  He  does  not,  it  is  •  true,  venture  to  deny  that  Little- 
ton, Hampden,  Sacheverell,  Foley,  Algernon  Sidney,  Hollis,  or 
even  Russell,  acted  in  concert  with,  if  not  at  the  direct  in8tig;atioii 
of  the  French  court.  He  distinctly  admits,  tliat  of  this  patriot 
band,  the  greater  number  were  in  the  regular  pay  of  Louis  XlV.; 
but  having  admitted  that  they  held  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  known  enemy  of  their  countr}*,  and  accepted  bribes  as  die 
rcAvards  of  their  treachery,  he  invents  a  new  and  convenient  scale 
of  nu>rals,  wliich  converts  these  base  gratuities  into  '  trifling  pre- 
sents,* received  by  them  for  acting  in  conformity  to  their  pnnci- 
ples.  Haunted  by  some  misgivings  that  this  apology  might 
appear  moie  ingenious  than  satisfactory,  ^  Mr.  Hallam's  candour^ 
induci-s  him  *  to  resort  to  an  h\iK)thesis  which  seems  tenable,  that  they 
agree  among  themselves  not  to  run  the  chance  of  offending  Louis, 
or  exciting  his  distrust  by  refusing  his  nwney.* — (vol.  ii.,  p.  874.) 
Tliis  novel  view  of  their  motives  will,  we  should  think,  consider- 
ably enhance  the  veneration  in  which  the  patriots  of  the  revolu- 
tion ha\e  btvn  liitherto  held  bv  their  admirers.  Historv  camnot, 
wo  apprehend,  furnish  an  instance  of  equal  disinterestedness. 
(>n  the  one  side  we  have  Louis  XIV.  forcing  his  money  upon  the 
reluctant  patriots  :  and  on  the  other,  these  admirable  men  unwil- 
lingly consenting  to  seem — only  to  seem — venal  and  corrupt,  in 
onier  to  promote  the  w  ellare  of  their  country !  Mr.  Hallam, 
however,  w  ill  tind  himself  euivgiouslv  mistaken,  if  he  really  en- 
levtained  the  belief  that  such  inconsistencies  coidd  impose  upon 
the  understanding  of  mankind.  For  oin  selves,  we  declare  that, 
altl;ous:h  we  tntevtain  no  violent  partiality  for  the  party  whose 
conduct  tinds  its  apolosiist  in  Mr.  Hallam.  still  if  we  mast  be- 
lie\e,  upon  UaiillvMrs  authoritx.  that  Sidnev.  Littleton,  and  a  few 
of  l\w  oiluT  n\or^*  n  sjHVir.We  r.;nr.es  inuouir  the  whigsof  that  pe- 
riod, ivivi\cd  nuMto\  tivm  the  I'leneh  an-bassavior.  \\e  must  also 
tei:e\o  that  llu\  u*ivi\ed  it  for  the  i:se  of  their  inferior  partisana 
an%l  letnineis,  I  his  is  the  ^ie\\  of  tin*  subjevl  which  is  taken  by 
Loid  John  KusselU     His  K^\?ship*s  mind  revolts  from  the  sup- 
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position  that  Sidney  could  have  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the 
base  wages  of  corruption.  Mr.  Hallam  admits  the  fact,  and 
defends  it !  If  we  must  make  our  election,  we  had  rather  par- 
ticipate in  his  lordship's  incredulity,  than  acquiesce  in  the  special 
pleas.of  the  constitutional  historian.  Lord  John  Russell's  apo- 
logy will  at  least  appear  delicate  to  those  whom  it  may  not 
satisfy.  Of  Mr.  Hallam's  defences,  one  is  too  absurd  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  the  other  is  bottomed  in  the  coarse  and  some- 
what doubtful  maxim — that  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  is  venial, 
provided  the  receiver  of  it  act  in  conformity  to  his  principles. — 
So  much  for  Mr.  Hallam's  occasional  cruelties  to  his  own 
party.  To  reconcile  them  with  the  general  tone  and  complexion 
of  the  performance  in  which  they  occur  is  no  business  of  ours. 
The  work  before  us  proves,  indeed,  beyond  any  instance  we  have 
ever  before  met  with,  how  completely  the  prejudices  of  party  can 
steel  the  heart  of  a  highly-gifted  and  highly-educated  man  against 
the  gentle  and  graceful  emotions  of  pity  and  generosity.  On  no 
occasion  does  the  writer  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  being 
softened  by  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  or  of 
their  many  devoted  and  generous  adherents.  He  assails  the  me- 
mory of  Charles  I.,  of  Wentworth,  and  of  Laud,  with  a  degree  of 
cold  malignity,  which,  we  think,  would  have  shocked  even  the 
contemporaries  w^ho,  from  personal  animosity,  pursued  their  lives. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  reign  of  William  111.,  his  sensibility 
seems  to  be  suddenly  excited ;  and  upon  the  character  of  a  prince, 
probably  the  least  amiable  and  attractive  in  English  history,  he 
bestows  that  generous  sympathy  which  he  had  hitlierto  carefully 
locked  up  in  his  own  breast.  He  informs  us,  that  *  a  high  regard 
for  the  memory  of  William  III.  may  be  justly  reckoned  one  of 
the  tests  by  which  genuine  whiggism  has  been  always  recognised.' 
Mr.  Hallam  is,  we  trust,  unjust  to  the  W^hig  party :  that  they 
admire  the  great  Anti-catholic  revolution  (of  1688)  is,  no  doubt, 
true ;  but  we  must  have  better  evidence  than  Mr.  Hallam's  asser- 
tion before  we  can  consent  to  believe  that  an  unqualified  approval 
of  William's  personal  character  and  conduct  can  be  justly  de- 
scribed as  the  test  of  attachment  to  any  considerable  party  in 
thb  country.  We  beg  leave  to  remind  Mr.  Hallam  of  some 
transactions  in  the  history  of  William's  reign,  which  must  render 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  that  Quixotic  and  unqualified 
admiration,  worthy  even  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  himself,  which 
he  lavishes  upon  the  '  glorious  memory.'  We  shall  take  our  de- 
tails, not  from  *  the  malignant  calumnies  of  the  opposite  party, 
which,'  we  are  told,  *  still  sully  the  stream  of  history ;'  but  from 
the  admissions  of  Mr.  Hallam  himself,  or  from  the  unquestioned 
relations  of  Dalrymple  and  Car§tairs,  who  enjoy,  w^e  believe,  the 
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reputation  of  being  *  good  men  and  true/  among  the  Whig  party. 
Mr.  llallum  admits  that 

*  in  no  period  of  time  under  the  Stuarts  were  public  discontent  and 
opposition  of  parliament  more  prominent  than  in  the  reign  of  William 
111. ;  and  that  high-souled  prince  enjoyed  far  less  of  his  subject'a 
affection  tlian  (^harles  II.' 

\\  c  kIiouUI  have  supposed  that  his  own  inquiries  would  have  sup- 
plied him  with  cogent  reasons  for  the  dislike  which  the  bulk  of 
tlu'  nation  entertained  for  his  hero.  Every  man  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  traitsactions  of  tiiat  distracted  period  well  knows  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  this  country  under  a  suspicion  of  having 
abetted  the  rash  and  fatal  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  whose  popularity  might 
othonvisc  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  personal  ambition.  In 
every  ge  no  it)  us  mind  a  natural  and  laudable  prejudice  existed 
against  one  who  had  risen  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Placed  on  the  throne,  his  demeanor  was  always  cold, 
and  sometimes  harsh ;  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  his  English 
subjects,  at  Hampton  Court,  which  gratitied  his  taste  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  beloved  swamps  and  marshes  of  his  native 
country ;  ami  tliere  he  surrounded  himself  by  a  few  foreign 
favourites.  He  shut  himself  up  all  day;  his  closet  was  almost 
inaccessible;  the  few  whom  lie  leceiveil  to  an  audience  were  more 
disgusted  at  his  habitual  silence,  tlum  if  thev  had  been  denied  ad- 
mission  to  his  (^rtsence.  \\  hen  he  dined  in  public  with  his 
Dutch  olKcers  and  favorites,  his  pjiglish  subjects  were  excluded 
from  his  table :  the  first  nobility  stiKHl  behind  him  unnoticed, 
or  rt*lired  in  silence  and  disirust.  L  pon  these  favourites,  Ben- 
tine,  Keppel,  and  Mistrt'ss  Villiers,  he  conferred  lavish  grants, 
anuntntiug,  altogether,  to  ik>  less  than  one  million  of  acres  ci 
land,  whicli  had  been  taken  away,  by  forfeiture,  from  the  ad- 
hen^iits  of  King  James;  and  this  in  breach  of  an  express  pro- 
mise \\luch  ho  had  given  to  parliament,  tirat  two-thiids  of  that 
propel ty  should  be  soKi,  in  orvler  to  liquidate  at  least  a  part 
of  the  load  of  i!tbtv>hich  then  begun  to  accumulate  upon  the 
nut  ion.  The  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
duie  of  the  U>lh  No\ ember,  I7i^-,  present  us  with  a  deplorable 
ueeoimi  lU'  tlie  state  of  trade.  Such  of  rl*e  Kn^lish  merchantmen  as 
\entuied  to  seu  were  taken  :  the  inujoril\,  wurtk'd  by  the  example, 
eoutiniieJ.  ui  home,  li  was  computed  that,  in  the  course  of  a  series 
ot  \eais,  fiUeeu  huudied  Kuv^Ush  ships  had  l>ten  taken,  valued  at 
llnee  u».:lhons  >ie»lm:;.  Ilie  eu>loir.s,  of  course,  fell  in  propor- 
tion. In  outer  tv*  u\ake  up  i:u'  vi^'^uleation  in  :he  revenue  of  the 
crow  n,  occasioned  b)  this  dinunutioa  of  the  customs  and  bv  the 
iudiscixvt  grautsi  i>t*  iIk*  foilViuxl  prv^jHj'rty  m^kle  by  die  kiii^,  it 
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became  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  of  do  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
upon  the  property  of  his  English  subjects ;  and  to  replenish  the 
royal  coffers,  exhausted  by  his  profusion,  Mr.  Hallam's  *  high- 
souled  prince*  actually  stooped  to  accept  a  secret  bribe  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter. 

While  the  public  groaned  under  these  exactions,  parliament 
passed  a  bill,  reducing  the  army  to  ten  thousand  men,  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick ;  to  this,  after  some  demur,  the  king  gave  his 
assent,  but,  on  going  abroad  shortly  afterwards,  he,  without  the 
knowledge  of  hie  ministers,  left  behind  him  sealed  orders  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  should  be  kept  up ;  and  these  orders  of 
the  *  nation's  chosen  sovereign'  his  Whig  ministers  most  constitu- 
tionally obeyed. 

But  these  offences,  however  they  may  detract  from  that  foolish 
admiration  which  is  claimed  for  this  prince  and  his  ministers,  on 
the  score  of  their  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  sink  into 
utter  insignificance  when  we  come  to  the  details  of  two  transac- 
tions, which  have  imprinted  upon  the  memory  of  William  III., 
both  as  a  monarch  and  a  man,  a  stain,  which  no  lapse  of  time 
can  ever  efface,  nor  any  sophistry,  however  ingenious,  effectually 
gild  over  : — we  allude  to  tlie  judicial  murder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
and  the  massacre  of  Glenco. 

The  attainder  and  execution  of  this  unfortunate  officer  present 
an  instance  of  political  atrocity,  perpetrated  by  a  party,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  sovereign,  under  the  form  of  law,  which  equals,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  the  death  of  Lord  Stafford.  Our  readers 
well  know  that  a  plan  for  invading  England  was  concerted  by 
the  exiled  king  in  1695,  and  countenanced  by  a  great  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Major-General  Sir 
John  Fenwick.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to  seize  him,  among 
others,  as  accessory  to  the  intended  invasion  :  he  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  his  escape ;  but  returnhig  to  this  country,  he 
was  taken.  In  order  to  save  his  life,  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  king,  a  written  list 
of  many  subjects  of  distinction  who  corresponded  with  King 
James ;  among  whom  he  mentioned  particularly  the  Lords 
Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  Admiral  Russell. 
That  these  parties  did  actually  carry  on  intrigues  with  James  11. 
is  not  now  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  is  every  ground  to  think 
that  William  believed  Fenwick's  charges,  from  information  derived 
from  other  quarters. 

Iliere  was  only  one  witness  against  Fenwick,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  regularly  have  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  law,  which 
required  the  evidence  of  two  persons  in  cases  of  treason.     But 
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the  persons  whom  he  had  accused^  believing  they  could  not  be 
safe  as  long  as  he  lived  ^  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  parliament,  for  the  destruction  of  tlieir  victim  : 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  bloody  vengeance  they  were  warmly  sup* 
ported  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  party  :  Admiral  Russell,  who 
had  regularly  betrayed  every  party  that  had  confided  in  him,  laid 
Fenwick's  confession  before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
pretence  of  clearing  his  own  character,  but  in  reality  with  the  view 
of  making  it  the  foundation  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  A  base  wit- 
ness, named  Porter,  was  prevailed  u{x>n  to  hide  persons  behigd  a 
curtain,  to  overhear  and  prove  an  otFer  of  Lady  Mary  Fenwick, 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  bribe  him  to  suppress  his  evi- 
dence, by  retiring  to  foreign  parts.  And  tliis  attempt  of  a  wife 
to  save  her  husband's  life  from  danger  was  construed  into  a  proof 
of  the  husband's  guilt.  The  examination  of  one  Goodman,  who 
had  absconded,  was  permitted  to  be  read  in  evidence  against  the 
accused,  although  the  law  required  the  witness  himself  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  prisoner,  and  to  be  seen  and  examined  in  court. 
And  the  mere  circumstance  of  Goodman's  absconding,  though 
it  was  not  proved  by  whose  persuasion  he  did  so,  was  the  ground 
of  inferring  Fenwick's  guilt.  Evidence  was  also  transferred  from 
the  record  of  fomier  guilt,  and  made  a  part  of  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner.  The  accusation  which  he  brought  against  those 
who  intrigued  with  James,  and  which  is  now  known  to  have  been, 
in  all  points,  true,  was  made  a  criminal  charge  against  himself: 
it  was  alleged  that  '  he  meant,  by  false  and  scandalous  informa- 
tions, to  undermine  the  government,  and  create  jealousies  between 
the  king  and  his  subjects  !' 

In  vain  did  Fenwick's  counsel  urge  in  his  behalf  *  the  danger 
of  a  precedent,  which  employed  the  whole  force  of  parliament  to 
take  away  the  life  of  a  man  whom  the  laws  of  his  country  could 
not  condemn  :'  nothing  but  his  blood  could  allay  tlie  rage  of  his 
Whig  pursuers.  After  a  long  and  well-contested  opposition,  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  ;  and  the  other  House,  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.  The  deliverer,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  came  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings which  had  too  frequently  disgraced  the  English  courts 
of  law  before  tlie  Revolution,  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  when 
passed,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  Fenwick's  execution;  nay, 
his  personal  feeling  against  the  prisoner  is  said  to  have  been  so 
strong,  in  consequence  of  some  reflections  which  General  Fen- 
wick  had  made  upon  his  conduct  in  an  action  in  Flanders,  that 
his  majesty,  according  to  all  but  universal  belief,  condescended  to 
solicit,  during  the  progiess  of  the  bill  through  the  Houses  of 
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Ptrtianeiit^  members  to  vote  for  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner. 
This  statement  may  be  false ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  Mr. 
H&Uam  must,  we  think,  admit,  that  it  will  ever  form  a  serious 
drawback  from  William's  reputation,  that  he  did  not  resist,  instead 
of  abetting,  the  virulence  of  parliamentary  faction  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  massacre  of  Glenco  reflects  still  darker  discredit  upon  the 
memory  of  William  III.  This  atrocity  has  been  succinctly  and 
correctly  described  by  Macpherson : — ► 

♦  An  action  of  unexampled  barbarity  disgraced,  in  Scotland,  the 
government  of  William,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1692.     In 
the-  preceding  August,  in  consequence  of  the  pacification  with  the 
Highlanders,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  had  been  issued  to  such  in-: 
surgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  December.     The  chiefs  of  the  few  tribes  who  had  been 
in  arms  for  James  complied,  soon  after,  with  the  proclamation,  except 
Macdonald,  of  Glenco ;  and  even  he  failed  in  submitting  within  the 
limited  time  more  from  accident  than  design.     In  the  end  of  December 
he  came  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam, to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government.    Hill  having 
furnished  Macdonald  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to 
make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner  before  that  magistrate.     The 
way  to  Inverary  lay  across  almost  impassable  mountains.     The  season 
was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 
snow.     So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths  before 
the  limited  time  should  expire,  that  though  the  road  lay  within  half  a 
mfle  of  his  own  house,  he  would  not  stop  to  visit  his  family.     After 
various  obstructions,  he  arrived  at  Inverary.     The  time  was  elapsed. 
The  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  submission  ;  but  Macdonald  pre- 
Tailed  over  his  scruples  with  importunities,  and  even  with  tears. 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  a  man  of  profligate 
principles,  attended  King  WUliam,  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
He  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  within 
the  time  prescribed.    He  procured  from  the'king  a  warrant  of  military 
execution  against  him  and  his  whole  tribe.     As  a  mark  of  his  own 
eagerness,  or  to  save  Dalrymple,  William  signed  the  warrant,  both 
above  and  below,  with  his  own  hand.     The  secretary,  in  letters  ex- 
pressive of  a  brutal  ferocity  of  mind,  urged  the  military  officers  who 
commanded  in  the  Highlands,  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost 
rigour.     Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  the  Earl  of  Argyle's 
r^pbnent,  and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the   1st  of  February.     Campbell 
being  micle  to  young  Macdonald' s  wife,  was  received  by  the  father 
with  friendship  and  hospitalit}\     The  men  were  treated  in  the  houses 
of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind  entertainment.  ,  Till  the. 
13th  of  February  the  troops  lived  in  good  humour  and  familiarity  with 
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%]k»  pbcfp[».  The  officers  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre 
evening^  and  played  at  cards,  in  Macdonald's  house.  In  the  nighli 
Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner at  his  door.  He  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was 
rising  from  his  bed  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  behind  his  back 
with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes,  but  she 
was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers 
with  their  teeth. 

*  The  slaughter  now  became  general.  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the 
soldiers  to  their  hosts,  their  (Quarters  had  been  changed  the  night  be- 
fore. Neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some  women,  in  de-> 
fending  their  children,  were  killed.  Boys  imploring  mercy  were  shot 
by  officers  on  whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  peraoAs^ 
as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were  shot  dead  by  the  ecd- 
diers.  The  assassins  are  even  said  to  have  made  a  sport  of  death. 
At  Inveriggen,  in  Campbell's  own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first  boond 
by  the  soldiers,  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Near  forty  personii 
weremiassacred  by  the  troops.  Several,  who  fled  to  the  mountains, 
perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who, 
escaped  owed  theb  lives  to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was 
on  his  march  with  four  hundred  men,  to  occupy  all  the  passes  which 
led  from  the  valley  of  Glenco.  He  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  tribe.  He 
entered  the  valley  the  next  day.  He  laid  all  the  houses  in  ashes,  and 
carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers.' 

All  Europe,  as  well  as  Britain,  was  shocked  at  the  particulars 
of  this  impolitic,  as  well  as  inhuman  and  barbarous,  massacre.  The 
rigour  of  the  warrant,  the  circumstances  of  its  execution,  the 
mask  of  friendship  under  which  an  unsuspecting  and  unarmed- 
people  were  butchered  by  soldiers,  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated 
by  die  enemies  of  William,  or  extenuated  by  his  friends.     Various- 
excuses  have  been  offered  for  the  king*s  conduct  on  this  memorable 
occasion.    It  is  alleged  that  he  was  deceived  and  betrayed  by  his 
minister :  but  to  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  he  trusted,  em^ ' 
ployed,  and  rewarded  that  minister  afterwards.     It  has  also  been' 
contended,  that  from  his  slow  habits  of  transacting  business  he  had 
signed  the  warrant  among  other  papers  without  inquiry :  but  in 
answer  to  this  it.  must  be  stated,  that  the  warrant  for  the  massacre 
of  Glenco,  instead  of  being  signed  by  the  king,  and  countersigned 
in  the  usual  form  by  his  minister,  was  both  signed  and  counter- 
signed by  William  himself.     This  appears  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  deliberately  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  an  action  which  his  minister,  from  prudence,  or  some  othejr. 
cause,  declined  officially  to  sanction.     The  clamour  excited  by 
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litis  atrocity  Was  so  loud,  that  the  king  and  his  friends  became 
alftrmed.  With  the  view  of  breaking  its  force^  William  was^ 
Aierefore,  advised  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars.  The  inquiry  answered  the  purpose  of  its  projectors 
by  occasioning  delay ;  the  intensity  of  public  feeling  gradually 
relaxed ;  and  when  at  length  the  report  of  the  commissioners  con* 
firmed,  in  every  particular^  the  dreadful  story  detailed  by  Mac-* 
phersoU;  great  care  was  taken  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Dal- 
rymple  and  the  inferior  actors  in  the  tragedy.  '  The  king,  however, 
bad  now  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
b^  the  first  burst  of  British  feeling ;  the  report  of  the  commis* 
aoners  was  quietly  suppressed ;  Dalrymple  was  rewarded  with 
new  proofs  of  his  master's  favour ;  and  the  most  prominent  and 
.active  among  the  military  executioners  of  the  unarmed  and  de* 
fenceless  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  glen  were  not  only  protected| 
butpromoted. 

Eivery  candid  reader  will,  we  think,  admit  that  the  prejudices 
Which  have  hitherto  existed,  and  which  we  venture  to  predict  will 
ever  continue  to  exist  in  this  country  against  king  William's  me- 
mory, do  not  spring  from  the  calumnies  with  which  his  political 
opponents  are  alleged  to  have  ^  sullied  the  stream  of  history,' 
but  from  those  innate  principles  wliich  impel  every  Englishman 
to  despise  ungenerous  duplicity,  and  abhor  cruelty. 

But  we  must  conclude.  To  pursue  this  Constitutional  History 
through  all  its  misrepresentations,  and  the  whole  sophistry  of  its 
special  pleading,  would  require  a  work  of  equal  bulk.  Enough 
bas  been  done  to  exhibit  its  design  and  character ;  ex  pede  ; — Mr. 
Hallam  is  no  Hercules, — and  the  foot  is  a  cloven  one. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  which  is,  on  every  occasion,  displayed 
by  tfiis  historian  ;  nor  to  adduce  further  proofs  of  the  ill-will  with 
which  he  regards  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  constitution  ;  and 
which  he  manifests  with  so  much  animosity,  and  so  little  prudence, 
that  he  must  have  calculated  very  largely  upon  the  malevolence  and 
Ae  ignorance  of  his  readers.  Nor  need  we  bring  forward  more 
examples  of  the  disposition  which  seems  to  delight  in  detracting 
from  the  Good  and  the  Great ;  nor  of  opinions  which  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  all  legitimate  authority,  and  which  in  their  conse- 
quences would  place  all  government  upon  Hobbes's  foundation, 
leaving  it  no  other  support  than  military  force.  The  disagreeable 
temper  of  the  book  would  alone  subtract  much  from  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  general  ability  which  it  displays,  and  the 
even  tenour  of  its  plain,  strong,  perspicuous  style.  Well,  indeed, 
Would  it  be  if  the  spirit  were  as  English  as  the  language:  well, 
««veD,  if  want  of  generosity,  want  of  candour,  and  want  of  feeling 
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weie  its  xvorst  faults.  But  in  no  English  v/nter  who  nukes  die 
^lightest  pretensions  to  morality  and  religion^  have  we  seen  the 
abominable  doctrine  so  openly  maintained;  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  that  conspiracy,  treason,  and  rebellion,  are  to  be 
treated  as  questions  of  expediency,  laudable  if  they  succeed,  and 
only  imprudent  if  they  are  undertaken  without  a  sufficient  likeli-* 
hood  of  success  !■    ■   ■ 

^  Unto  thee, 
Let  thine  own  times  like  an  old  story  be,* 

is  the  advice  which  Donne  gives  to  him  who  would  derive  wisdom 
from  the  course  of  passing  events.  A  writer  of  contemporarjr 
history  could  take  no  better  motto.  Mr.  Hallam  has  proceeded 
upon  a  system  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  ;  and  carried  into  ^ 
history  of  the  past,  not  merely  the  maxims  of  his  own  age,  as  infid- 
lible  laws  by  which  all  former  actions  are  to  be  tried,  but  the 
spirit  and  the  feeling  of  the  party  to  which  he  has  attached  him^ 
self,  Its  acrimony  and  its  arrogance,  its  injustice  and  its  ill-temper. 


Akt.  VIIL  — 1.  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Uniie4 
States  and  Canada,  in  1826,  illustrated  by  plates,  with  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  American  Navy.  By 
Lieutenant  the  Honourable  Fred.  Fitzgerald  de  Roos,  RoyM 
Navy.    London.     1827.    8vo. 

2^  North  America  and  the  United  Stated  as  they  are*  London* 
8vo.    1827. 

THE  Honourable  Frederick  Fitzgerald  de  Roos  is  evidently  a 
very  young  man,  and,  of  course,  but  little  experienced  as  a 
writer ;  yet  we  are  willing  to  hail  his  modest  volume  as  a  pledge 
for  something  of  a  higher  cast  when  next  he  sends  to  press  the 
result  of  any  of  his  peregrinations.  Some  of  our  fastidious  breth- 
ren, we  understand,  have  been  rather  hard  upon  him  for  publicis- 
ing a  book  at  all,  from  such  slender  materials  as,  they  say,  could 
by  possibility  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  month's  tour,  of  which 
month  a  whole  week  was  passed  on  the  sea ;  but  if  the  book  itself 
be  good,  and  found  to  convey  facts  not  known  before,  or  to 
correct  what  was  but  imperfectly  known,  we  ought,  in  common 
courtesy,  to  look  at  the  shortness  of  time  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  proof  of  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  traveller — more  par- 
ticularly as  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  his  statements  have  been 
refuted. 

In    the  super-abundance   of  English   travellers  through   the 
United  States^  $uch  a9  the  Fowlers^  the  f^arQns^  and  the  Fauxe^^ 
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ififhose  observations  and  statements^  though  meant  to  be  compli- 
mentary^ leave  an  impression  which  is  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  itself,  or  to  its  inhabitants, 
we  are  still  in  want  of  a  clear,  expanded,  and  intelligent  view  of 
this  great  and  growing  republic  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
•—of  one  capable  of  examining  into  the  character  of  men  and 
things,  with  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  mind^  We  had 
hoped  that  this  hiatus  would  be  filled  up  by  some  one  of  the  four 
gentlemen*  of  rank  and  admitted  talent,  who  some  two  years 
ago  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  we  have  understood, 
X)f  satisfying  themselves  on  the  spot,  as  to  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people ;  their  civil,  religious,  and  moral  institutions ; 
the  state  and  resources  of  the  country ;  the  internal  improvements 
by  canals  and  roads ;  the  state  of  the  navy ;  the  national  feeling 
towards  this  country,  which  has  generally  been  considered  as  any 
thing  but  friendly ;  and,  in  short,  on  all  such  matters  as  could  in- 
terest the  moralist,  the  philosopher,  the  political  economist,  and 
the  statesman. 

The  want  which  we  have  been  lamenting  is  certainly  not  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  de  Roos  ;  but  we  have  the  best-founded  hope  that 
It  soon  will  be  by  that  intelligent  and  scientific  naval  officer, 
shrewd  observer,  and  very  pleasing  writer,  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
who,  we  understand,  proceeded  some  time  ago  into  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  black  man  said  of  Captain 
Tuckey,  *  to  take  walk,  and  make  book ;' — and  a  good  book,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  will  make  on  his  return.  We  have 
only  to  wish  that  the  flattering  reception,  which  it  is  said  he 
has  everywhere  met  with  in  that  country,  and  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  f^ted,  may  not  have  had  sui  in- 
fluence (and  what  amiable  man  is  unlikely  to  be  influenced  by 
kind  attentions  ?  )  in  causing  our  agreeable  captain  to  see  things 
couleur  de  rose.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply 
d  few  sketches  of  detached  subjects,  relating  chiefly  to  points  on 
which  neither  Mr.  de  Roos  nor  the  anonymous  gentleman  who 

Srofesses  to  delineate  '  North  America  and  the  United  States  as 
ley  are,'  have  aflbrded  us  much  information. 
With  regard  to  the  author  of  the  latter  work,  we  collect,  from 
his  peculiar  idiom,  and  certain  hints  which  he  has  dropped, 
tfiat  he  is  one  of  those  Germans  whose  ancestors  emigrated, 
in  great  numbers,  from  the  Palatinate  in  1710,  and  fre- 
quently in  large  bodies   subsequent    to  that  period ;    who,    in 

*  The  Honourable  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Denison,  and  M]^ 
lAbouchere. 
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hcif  still  form,  as  it  were/  a  distinct  race,  more  particidaily  m 
Pennsylvania;  and  who  are  thus  described  by  tlieir  countrymmn >~ 

*The  majority  of  these  honest  people,  though  living  amongit 
Anglo*  Americans,  for  the  second  and  third  generation,  can  neither 
read  nor  write  the  English  language.  Passive  under  a  kind  of  self- 
satisfied  ignorance  which  never  consents  to  learn  more  than  their  fore* 
fathers,  and  adhering  to  their  axiom,  never  to  become  Irish  (thus  thej 
designate  the  Anglo-Americans  who  take  the  revenge  by  nicknaming 
them  the  Dutch),  they  are  contented  with  their  own  German  idiom. 
This  they  know  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  spell  one  chapter  of  the 
Bible  on  a  Sabbath-day :  this  book  and  the  Baltimore  Almanac  oon« 
stitute  their  library.  If  any  of  them  take  in  a  newspaper^  it  is  a 
German  one.  These  German  productions  are  the  poorest  thinfi^  ini4* 
ginable  ;  the  style,  the  diction,  the  printbg,  the  paper,  are  all  beneath 
censure.' — pp.  94,  95. 

We  must  premise  that  this  German  work  abounds  in  personalify. 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  offensively  personal  to  those  who  hold 
or  have  lately  held,  offices  of  state ;  and  though  the  author  knows 
something  of  America,  we  pay  very  little  deference  to  any  of  his 
statements  or  opinions. 

The  United  States  of  North  America,  looking  at  them  'as  they 
are,'  may  be  considered  as  a  prodigy,  to  which  we  should  in  vuo 
seek  for  any  paiallel  in  the  history  of  nations — an  infant  in  years,  a 
giant  in  size  and  strength,  and  in  intellect  an  adult:  yet  this  pre- 
cocious adolescence  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  even  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  people  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
plantations  in  North  America  were  Englishmen,  of  the  highest 
and  most  enlightened  characters,  whose  adventurous  companions, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  an  anxious  parent,  after  the  disasters 
of  a  few  years,  rose  suddenly,  like  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
Cadmus,  uito  full-grown  men;  not  however  armed,  like  these^ 
with  weapons  for  their  own  destruction,  but  with  the  strength^ 
vigour,  and  intelligence  of  the  parent  state.  Such  a  race  of  men 
were  well  calculated  to  overcome  all  difficulties ;  and  many  and 
serious  were  tlie  difficulties  they  had  to  conquer,  before  they 
obtained,  from  the  rightful  owners,  possession  of  a  country,  equal^ 
in  many  respects,  and  superior  in  some,  to  that  which  sent  tnem 
forth.     What  they  now  are,  let  Mr.  President  Adams  tell : — 

*  Since  the  period  of  thirty-six  years  (the  date  of  the  first  census),  a 
population  of  four  millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve ;  a  territory  bounded 
by  the  Mississipi,  has  been  extended  from  sea  to  sea  ;  new  States  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Union,  in  mmibers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
first  Confederation ;  Treaties  of  Peace,  Amity,  and  Commerce,  have 
been  concluded  with  the  principal  Dominions  of  the  Earth ;  the  people 
of  other  Nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not  by  conquest,  bu| 
hy  cpmpact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights 
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ffiA  duties,  cS  our  burdens  and  blessings ;  the  forest  has  £Edlen  by  the 
axe  of  our  woodsmen ;  the  soil  has  been  made  to  teem  by  the  tillage  of 
our  farmers ;  our  commerce  has  whitened  every  ocean ;  the  dominion  of 
man  over  physical  nature  has  been  extended  by  the  invention  of  our  ar- 
tists ;  Liberty  and  Law  have  marched  hand  in  hand ;  all  the  purposes  of 
human  association  have  been  accomplished  as  effectively,  as  under  any 
other  Government  on  the  globe;  and  at  a  cost  little  exceeding,  in  a 
Whole  generation,  the  expenditure  of  other  Nations  in  a  single  year,' — 
Jncaigural  address  J  I S2  5  i 

This  picture  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  little  too  high  coloured, 
when  examined  soberly,  and  somewhat  more  in  detail — as  we 
mean  to  consider  it ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  country  itself. 
It  extends  along  a  line  of  sea-coast  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  the  part  first  occupied,  from  the  parallel 
of  24^  9.0'  N.  to  49°  N.,  and  reaches  in  longitude  from  6?°  W, 
to  135®  West ;  but  its  western  boundary  on  the  Pacific  is  con- 
tracted to  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  lying  between  the  Mexican 
territory  and  our  possessions,  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  latter 
pf  which  the  Americans  are  pleased  to  set  up  a  (^im, — a  claim^ 
not  likely,  however,  to  be  soon  admitted. 

Taking  the  extent  of  territory  comprehended  within  the  united 

8*^  rovinces  and  their  dependencies,  as  stated  by  the  Americans 
lemselves,  it  is  in  mean  length  £500  and  m  mean  breadth 
830  miles,  constituting  an  area  of  2,076,416  square  miles,  or 
1,328,896,000  acres ;  or,  to  compare  it  with  an  object  of  the  same 
kind,  more  generally  known,  it  is  equal  in  surface  nearly  to  all 
^Europe.  The  natural  features  of  this  stupendous  territory  are  on 
a  scale  of  corresponding  grandeur.  Immense  plains  skirted  by 
mterminable  forests — mountains  surpassed  only  on  the  sister  con- 
tinent of  South  America — rivers  of  the  first  magnitude  stretching 
iheir  innumerable  branches  in  all  directions,  imparting  luxuriant 
verdure  to  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow — lakes  ihat  are,  in 
fact,  mighty  seas  of  fresh  water — make  up  the  outline  of  this  mag- 
iujScent  country.  The  soil,  of  course,  is  found  in  every  variety  of 
quality,  and  the  extremes  of  the  latitude  show  that  the  climate  is 
calculated  for  the  products  of  the  torrid  as  well  as  those  of  thg 
jtemperate  region.  That  the  climate,  in  many  places,  is  not  cou- 
gemal  with  the  human  constitution,  can  arise  only  from  the  un- 
cleared and  undrained  state  of  the  land  in  those  parts ;  and  such 
Sartial  evil  will  necessarily  decrease  with  the  increasing  density  oiF 
lepopulation. 
For  a  long  time  the  occupation  of  this  extensive  country  was 
limited  to  the  old  English  colonies  lying  on  this  side  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  which  run  north  and  south^  parallel,  or 
pearly  so,  to  Uie  coast  of  the  Atlantic..    Tbey  consi0ted  of  what 
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were  called  at  the  period  of  their  independence,  '  Ae  Thifteet 
United  States/  M^hich,  by  the  addition  of  Maine  and  Vermont  since 
that  time  became  fifteen.  The  number  has  progressively  increased 
by  the  admission  into  the  union  of  nine  others  to  the  ^^estward 
of  the  Alleghany ;  namely,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tenessee,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana;  and 
to  these  they  have  lately  annexed  the  territories  of  Michigan, 
Arkansas,  and  Columbia,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  in- 
corporated in  the  federal  union. 

The  increase  of  population  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  territory.  By  a  census  taken  in  1790,  it  was  found 
to  be  3,929,326;  in  1800,  it  had  increased  to  5,305,666;  in 
1810,  to  7,239,903;  and  in  1820,  it  had  reached  9,638,226:. 
and  of  these,  1,531,436  were  negro  slaves;  of  which  1,145,500 
belonged  to  the  five  southern  provinces.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1820,  the  date  of  the  last  census,  the  amount  in  the  fifteen 
old  provinces  was  7,387,723 ;  in  the  new  ones  behind  the  moun- 
tains, 2,250,503*  It  appears  from  the  same  census,  that  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  the  whole  union  is,  to  the  number  of  free  people, 
nearly  as  one  to  six ;  and  further,  from  the  results  we  have  stated  of 
the  census  taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
proceeds  very  regularly  at  about  three  per  cent,  per  annum ;  or, 
m  other  words,  that  the  population  has  been  doubling  itself  in 
somewhat  less  than  twenty-five  years.  The  Americans  reckon^ 
aad  we  think  they  may  fairly  do  so,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
1827,  the  population  might  be  stated  at  eleven  millions;  and  that 
in  tlie  year  1 850  it  will  have  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of 
souls.  It  is  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  those  employed  in  agri- 
culture to  those  employed  in  manufactures,  is  as  twenty  to  three, 
and  to  those  in  commerce  as  twenty-two  to  one.  In  the  New 
England  states,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  white  popu- 
lation is  chiefly,  almost  purely,  British.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
middle  states,  it  is  mixed  with  Germans  and  Irish ;  in  New  York 
a  great  part  of  the  blood  is  Dutch ;  and  in  Louisiana  the  French 
predommate. 

A  republican  dominion  of  this  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mixed  character  of  those  who  compose  it,  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  governments ;  its  mere  existence  being  so  contrary  to 
all  elder  experience,  its  permanency,  as  an  united  government,  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  has  become  a  matter  for  speculation,  and 
is  considered  by  many  as  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  confederacy, 
it  is  well  known,  was  on  the  very  verge  of  being  dissolved,  wheu^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  general  war,  from  a  generous  feeling, 
and,  we  must  say,  an  heroic  spirit  of  forgiveness,  England  held 
out  favourable  terms  of  peace ;  what  England  might  at  that  time 

have 
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thonsand  of  die  men  diat  had  foasht  at  Waterioo  would  have 
■uucfaed  difoogk  Xordi  America:  but  die  world  was  alieadj 
datted  widi  war;  and,  instead  of  puisuii^  die  levei^  of  past 
iDJurieSy  Ensland  had  die  magnanimitr  to  offer  the  oUre  braudi 
to  ker  onlj  remaining  and  feeble  enemy.  The  consequence  to 
America  was,  that  the  government  was  strengdiened,  and  the  le- 
mote  western  prorinces  more  firmly  uiuted  than  they  had  erer 
been  with  the  eastern  and  the  southern. 

The  great  improvements  that  are  now  in  progress  may  be  dated 
fiom  this  eren^  so  honourable  to  England  and  so  advantageous 
to  America.  The  new  and  estensiYe  lines  d  communication 
now  formir^  and  in  parts  completed,  by  means  of  roads  and 
canals,  have  opened  an  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  states,  which  has  tended  more  than  anything  else  to 
establish  dose  and  friendly  relations  throughout  the  Union.  In 
every  part  of  this  extensive  country  these  kind  of  improvements 
are  in  progress.  The  state  of  Virginia  is  opening  a  direct  inter* 
course  widi  the  Ohio  bv  means  of  a  canal.  Another  canal  is  iu 
progress  across  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Dela\^'are  from 
the  Chesapeake.  Another  is  nearly  completed  which  will  connect 
the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susquehanna.  A  canal  is  also  projected 
which  is  to  connect  the  Delaware  with  the  Hudson,  and  anodier 
to  unite  the  Ohio  with  the  Chesapeake.  A  grand  canal  has  been 
undertaken  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  which  will  open  a  direct  water-communication  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  great  west- 
ern canal  between  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  which  is  already  com- 
pleted. We  deem  this  last  magnificent  work  deserving  of  parti- 
cular notice. 

The  great  western  or  Erie  canal  is  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  many  that  have  been  contemplated  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  It  is  an  undertaking  that  reflects  tlie  highest 
credit  on  the  enterprising  and  public  spirit  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  planned  and  executed  it  at  its  own  proper  expense ; 
which  carried  it  on  not  only  widiout  the  aid,  but  witli  every  dis- 
couragement, on  the  part,  of  the  general  government;  and  which  has 
the,  merit  of  having  conducted  this  work  under  the  guidance  of  na- 
tive engineers — a  work  that,  in  many  respects,  may  vie  with  the  first 
of  a  similar  description  in  Europe.  I'his  great  water^communi- 
cation,  which  opens  an  intercourse  bet^^een  the  first  commercial 
city  of  the  republic  and  lake  Erie,  over  a  line  of  country  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles  in  extent^  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
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wealth  aiul  prosperity,  not  only  to  those  who  have  Mpported  Ai 
measure,  but  to  every  part  of  the  Union  through  which  it  is  carried» 
In  fact,  the  advantage  of  such  a  canal  had  at  an  early  period  beea 
so  obvious,  that  the  Americans,  who,  although  a  cautious,  are  aa 
adventurous  people,  could  only  have  been  deterred  from  com- 
mencing  it  long  ago  by  want  of  capital.  Several  enlightened 
citizens,  before  even  the  time  of  Washington,  had  suggested  the 
advantage  of  connecting  the  western  country  by  a  water-communi- 
cation with  the  Hudson ;  and  Washington  himself  was  stroogly 
impressed  with  the  policy  of  going  still  further,  and  opening  a 
communication  by  water  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio^ 
He  saw  the  danger  that  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  spread  of  the 
people  to  the  westward,  if  the  republic  were  left  without  the 
means  of  establishing  a  close  and  ready  intimacy  between  dioee 
western  establishments  and  the  old  eastern  states :  he  thought  it 
very  likely  that  the  former,  from  their  position,  might  be  diai» 
posed  to  throw  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  arms  of  the 
British  in  Canada,  and  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  which 
would  give  them  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  or  ebei 
on  the  other  hand,  form  a  connexion  with  Spain,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

*  When  they  get  strength/  said  this  great  and  good  man,  *  which 
will  be  sooner  than  most  people  conceive,  wHat  will  be  the  consequence 
of  their  having  formed  cbse  commercial  connexions  with  both  or  either 
of  those  powers  ?  It  needs  not,  in  my  (pinion,  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretell.  The  we-stem  settlers  (I  speak  now  from  my  own  observa- 
tions) stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather  would 
turn  them  any  vrKy,  Until  the  Spaniards  (very  unwisely,  I  think) 
threw  difficulties  in  their  way,  they  looked  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  looked  that  ^vay  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  could  glide 
gently  down  the  stream,  without  considering,  perhaps,  the  fatigues  ot 
the  vo}*age  back  again,  and  the  time  necessary  for  its  performance,  and 
because  they  have  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us  but  by  a  long  land 
transportation  through  unimproved  roads.* 

He  was  aware  that  the  settlers  of  these  states,  being  mostly 
foreign  emigrants,  could  only  be  held  by  the  cement  of  interest 
and  in  onier  to  establish  this,  ^  Extend,'  says  he,  '  the  inland  nan- 
gation  of  tlie  eastern  waters— ^^onnect  them  as  near  as  possible 
with  those  which  run  westward ;  open  these  to  the  Ohio ;  open  also 
such  as  extend  fn>m  the  Ohio  towards  lake  Erie :' — by  so  doings 
he  told  his  countrymen,  *  you  will  bind  those  people  to  us  by  a 
chain  which  can  never  be  bn>ken.' — All  that  tlus  noble  and  en- 
lighteueil  mind  foresaw  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished. 

No  couutrj-  that  we  are  ai^uainteii  with,  not  even  China^ 
could  be  more  favourable  for  canr}  ing  into  execution  a  plan  of 
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Jhig  land  than  '  North  America.  The  Alleghany  mountains, 
which  separate  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  eastern 
gbicis  which  descends  from  them  to  the  Atlantic^  are  sunk  nearly 
-to  the  general  level  of  the  country  as  they  approach  the  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  By  this  route,  therefore,  an  easy  communication  is 
.effected  betvi^een  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  waters  of  all  the  great  lakes  are  dis-* 
xsharged  through  the  latter ;  but  as  these  lakes  occupy  the  highest 
summit  level  of  the  country,  which  may  here  be  considered  as  a 
great  elevated  plain,  it  would  seem  as  if  accident  alone  had  de- 
termined the  point,  whether  they  should  drain  off  their  waters 
durough  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north-east,  or  take  a  course 
into  the  Mississippi  to  the  south-west.  So  nearly,  indeed,  is  this 
•point  balanced,  that  a  canoe  is  said  to  have  actually  passed,  during 
jin  inundation,  from  the  lake  Superior  into  the  Mississippi ;  and 
the  head  of  the  Fox  river,  which  falls  into  the  Michegan,  is  close 
to  the  head  of  the  Oisconsin,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi^ 
i>eing  separated  only  by  a  very  short  portage.  We  may,  there- 
fore, without  impropriety,  consider  the  gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
•Mexico  to  be  connected  by  nature  in  one  and  the  same  great  val- 
ley, as  they  are  very  soon  to  be  united  by  art.  In  fact,  a  barrier 
of  no  great  height,  thrown  across  the  Niagara  river  about  Buf- 
imlo,  would  turn  the  waters  of  the  lakes  into  the  Mississippi, 
leaving  only  the  Ontario  to  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  Sti 
Lawrence. 

Washington,  as  we  have  observed,  saw  the  facilities  which  such 
a  country  offered  for  effecting  a  water-communication  by  artificial 
canals.  Yet,  with  so  obvious  and  advantageous  a  measure  before 
their  eyes,  the  Americans  suffered  year  after  year  to  pass  away, 
before  any  attempt  was  made  thus  to  connect  the  Eastern  and 
Western  states,  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance  of  the 
latter.  In  1817,  indeed,  the  people  of  New  York  commenced 
die  grand  Western  canal,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices  ;  yet, 
two  yeai-s  afterwards,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  com- 
pleted, a  large  minority  of  the  house  of  assembly  voted  against 
any  further  appropriation  of  money ;  and,  by  way  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  undertaking,  its  opponents  nick-named  it '  the  big 
ditch.' 

The  Erie  or  Western  canal  maybe  said  to  commence  at  Buffalo, 
close  to  the  lake,  and  to  terminate  with  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  New  York,  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal  being  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles. 
The  difference  of  the  levels,  between  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  is 
five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.  From  Erie  to  the  Seneca  river 
is  a  descent  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet,  in  which  are 
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twenfy-five  locks ;  from  tiience  to  Romef  it  rises  fortj-d^  fest^ 
in  which  are  six  locks;  and  from  thence  to  the  Hudson,  the  desdent 
is  four  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  requiring  forty-six  locks — ihb 
rise  and  fall  being  altogetlier  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  m 
>vhich  there  are  seventy-seven  locks.  The  canal  is  forty  feet  wide 
on  tlic  surface,  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet 
deep« 

'JThe  difficulties  tliey  had  to  overcome  were  not  inconsiderable. 
Between  Schenectady  and  Albany,  the  canal  twice  crosses  tlie 
Mohawk  river  in  acjueducts  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  feet 
in  extent.  Near  this  place,  it  is  carried  on  a  ledge  cut  out  along 
the  side  of  perpendicular  rocks,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  die 
base.  It  crosses  the  Gcnessee  river  by  an  aqueduct  often  arches 
of  hewn  stone,  exceeding  two  hundred  and  two  feet*  An  embank- 
ment across  die  Irondiquot  carries  the  canal  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  on  a  mound  of  earth  seventy  feet  high.  A 
rocky  ridge,  near  die  western  extremity,  (the  last  vestige  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,)  has  been  cut  down,  for  seven  miles,  to  die 
average  depth  of  t>venty-five  feet,  three  miles  of  which  are  throaglb 
hard,  solid  rock.  Fortunately,  there  runs  along  the  middle  seo 
tion,  or  summit  le\-el,  an  uninterrupted  plain  of  sixty-nine  miki 
and  a  half;  and  another  level,  on  the  western  section,  of  sixty- 
three  miles,  requireil  not  a  single  lock.  At  Albany,  the  caiud 
terminates  in  a  basin,  formed  by  extending  a  pier  into  the  Hudson, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  is 
seventy-six  feet  in  width  on  the  top ;  the  harbour,  which  is  thos 
encloseil,  is  about  thirt\-two  acres  m  extent.  The  cost  of  this 
magnificent  work,  with  its  locks,  aqueducts,  culverts,  bridges, 
deep  cuttings,  and  embankments — ^together  with  about  eighteen 
miles  of  canal  branching  ofi*  to  lake  Champlain,  and  die  wcska 
necessary  for  the  iinpro\*emeut  of  the  navigation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  UudsiMi — amounted  K>  at>out  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  \\hi>ie  was  completeii  within  the  space  of  eis:ht  years.  The 
lolk  in  the  first  vear  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred 
th^msaiu)  d^^tais^  ev41ecte\i  from  ten  thousand  boats  which  passed 
th«'  IvH^ks^  whfch  is  at  the  rate  of  about  fortv  a  dav  ft>r  two  hundred 
aihl  fil\v  da\s,  the  supp^vf^l  average  time  that  the  canal  wiU  be 
t\v5r  itxHU  ivv*  I:  is  calv*al;xu\l  thai  oce  huui'.red  jlem  twenty-four 
Kviis  ai\^  as  inauv  4:$^  cau  be^  (\fts<$eU  through  the  locks  in  twenty- 
tVmr  Uhu^  :  atNt  as  ik>  vK>ubt  W  ettteitaiKiie\i  that  tkb  number  iriS 
fvisc!^,  th<^  K^tuuate\i  iv^euue  is  tK^u  oiue  ;UKi  a  half  to  tv%o  miUkMis 
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The  i-ist  wss^^l  (h^c  atttwxil  »t  New  \ork«  bv  this  ranaly  is 
uieutK>ue\l  b\  Mr.  Ca^all^JKkr  i\>kteu^  th^r  wrioer  o<  at 
on  the  Kxkkinilmi  s^l'lfea^  ^^|^tiaaf|L  «M  llib  $ie^  wock^  ^  s 
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ttrestiflg  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and  enterprize  of  his  conntrf-^ 
men.  Her  timbers/  he  says,  ^  grew  near  where  she  was  bnilt^ 
her  proprietors  were  her  architects ;  her  cargo  was  the  produce  of 
die  fields  from  whence  she  sprung ;  and  she  was  navigated  by 
those  who  cultivated  them ;  her  sails  and  rigging  even  were  em- 
phatically domestic  manufactures,  for  they  were  grown  and  made 
at  the  homes  of  her  owners.'  On  this  day  of  celebration,  among 
die  numerous  exhibitions  got  up  for  the  occasion,  was  one  that  was 
calculated  to  tell — it  was  announced  that  ^  vessel  would  arrive, 
called  '  Noah's  Ark,'  from  the  yet  unbuilt  city  of  Ararat,  which  is 
to  arise  on  an  island  near  the  western  termination  of  the  canaK 
She  was  to  bring  specimens  of  all  manner  of  living  things  to  be 
found  in  the  forests  that  surround  the  falls  of  the  Niagara.  She 
did,  in  fact,  arrive,  having  on  board  a  bear,  two  eagles,  two  fawns, 
with  a  Variety  of  other  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes,  not  forget- 
ting a  couple  of  Indian  boys  in  their  proper  dresses.  Nothing 
that  we  have  ever  heard  of  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  .on  the  festivity  of  the  opening  of  this  great  work,  which 
these  honest  republicans  really  believed  to  be,  what  poor  simple 
Gil  Bias  was  persuaded  on  a  memorable  occasion  to  believe  him- 
self— the  ^  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.*  Processions  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  of  learned  societies,  of  the  clergy,  the 
trades,  and  professions ;  of  steam-boats  and  flotillas ;  the  firing 
of  cannon  along  the  whole  line  from  Erie  to  the  Hudson ;  din- 
ners, balls,  and  suppers,  occupied  all  ranks  and  degrees,  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles» 

But  the  grand  coup  de  theatre  was  an  exhibition,  got  up  by 
Professor  Mitchell,  as  the  officiating  *  priest,'  to  marry  the  waterii 
of  the  lakes  with  those  of  the  ocean,  and  to  pronounce  an  epitha- 
lamium  he  had  composed  in  prospect  of  this  happy  union.  Not 
satisfied  with  emptying  a  keg  of  Lake  Erie  water  into  the  Hudson, 
the  doctor,  we  are  told,  had  procured  (by  what  means  is  not 
stated)  a  bottle  '  of  the  pure  waters  of  the  Elbe,  the  sacred  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Oronoca,  the  La  Plata,  of  Columbia  river,  of  the 
Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Neva,  the  Tagus,  and  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.'  The  nuptials  being  celebrated,  and  the  polyga- 
mous Hudson  having  received  the  embraces  of  his  numerous 
brides,  some  of  which  must  have  long  been  corked  up,  the  doctor 
proceeded  in  his  oration,  which  exhibits  a  specimen  of  as  ba4 
taste  as  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with : — 

*  In  performing  these  stcts  of  the  day,  (says  he,)  there  is  another 
occurrence  too  memorable  to  be  omitted*  As  in  the  celebration  of 
re)igiou9  rite6|  thd  water^  in  tbe  h^^d  of  pioua  and  qualified  ndnkter* 
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of  the  ahar,  becomes  conseci^te  and  holy ;  aot  fbe  terwAd  porliawl 
aqueous  element  employed  in  these  ceremonies  have  beoome  renpivati 
and  republican.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  c^ration  has  not  ended 
here  ;  the  virtue  infused  with  them  has  spread  from  this  spot  by  a 
combination  of  mechanical  impube,  chemical  attraction,  and  difiianw 
propagation,  through  the  whole  mass  of  waters,  with  an  electrical 
rapidity  and  a  magnetical  subtlety,  that  authorizes  me  to  pronounce 
the  circumfluent  ocean  republicanized!* — Colden's  Memoir, 

After  this,  the  Doctor  becomes  so  sublime  and  incomprehensible 
— ^talks  in  so  learned  a  strain  of  the  '  recently-impartea  influence^ 
co-operating  with  its  phosphorescence  to  render  it  luinioous,' 
with  ^  its  salinity  to  continue  it  wholesome/  &c.  8lc. — that  w« 
fear  we  should  but  little  edify  or  amuse  our  readers  by  transcribing 
more  of  the  performance. 

After  all,  this  theatrical  display  of  nonsense,  in  the  celebra? 
tion  of  die  completion  of  so  grand  a  work,  may  readily  be  par- 
doned. It  is  the  first  in  this  young  nation  on  so  magnificent  a 
scale,  but  it  will,  certainly,  not  be  the  last.  It  has  opened  a 
prodigious  length  of  internal  navigation.  From  New  York  to 
Buffalo  is  513  miles ;  from  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missitsipiy 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles.;  from  toe 
same  spot  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  upwards  of  one  thousand 
miles,  and  from  thence,  with  the  interruption  only  of  a  few 
portages,  the  water-communication  extends  to  the  Arctic  sea« 
*  Had  Captain  Franklin,'  says  Mr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  '  com- 
menced his  expedition  so  as  to  have  arrived  here  a  few  months 
later  than  he  did,  he  would  have  found  that  he  could  have  been 
transported  from  London  five  thousand  miles  towards  his  desti- 
nation, without  being  obliged  to  set  his  foot  on  land.'  This  is 
not  all :  by  means  of  the  canal  which  is  now  executing  between 
'Erie  and  the  Ohio,  there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  line  of  internal 
navigation  from  the  ciiy  of  New  York,  by  the  Hudson,  the  Erie 
canal,  the  Lake  Erie,  the  Ohio  canal,  the  Ohio  river,  the  Missis- 
sipi,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  again,  from  the  Mississipi^  by 
the  Missouri  and  the  Jefferson  (one  of  its  branches),  a  watei^ 
conveyance  may  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  R9cky  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  here  very  narrow,  by  means  of  the  Lewis  river  (a 
branch  of  the  Columbian),  this  internal  navigation,  with  a  single 
portage  over  the  mountains,  might  be  extended  to  the  Pacific* 
<  Hence,  thus,  a  person  embarking  on  the  Thames,'  says  Mr, 
Colden,  '  by  pursuing  always  a  westerly  course — with  some  devia- 
tions, to .  follow  die  sinuosities  of  the  rivers  and  canals — might 
arrive  at  China,  without  setting  his  foot  on  land,  except  to  cross 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  over  which  we  shall,  in  time,  if  a  canal  be 

impracticable^ 
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ivpraGticable,  have  a  turnpike-road/  He  should  have  added, 
Ipowever,  that  a  desert  of  naked  sandstone  intervenes  between  the 
Miasissipi  and  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  over  which  it 
a%ht  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  carry  a  canal. 
*  The  water-communication  opened  by  the  great  western  canal 
ivill  raise  the  prosperity  of  New  York  far  above  that  of  any  state 
m  the  Union,  and  in  proportion  will  depress  that  of  Virginia,  which 
80  long  held  the  lead,  and  out  of  whose  tobacco-hogsheads  so 
nany  I'epublican  sovereigns  and  senators  have  sprung.  Other 
tMen  have  now  discovered  that  they  can  grow  tobacco  as  well  as 
Virginia,  and  her  four  hundred  thousand  slaves,  nearly  the  half  of 
her  population,  are  become  little  better  than  a  dead  weight  upon 
tier. 

The  improvement  and  extension  of  the  public  roads  are  keep- 
ing pace  with,  and  are  not  inferior  in  utility  to,  these  mag- 
Amcent  exertions  in  the  department  of  canals.  From  every  great 
town  well-made  Macadamized  roads  branch  out  in  every  direction* 
In  Pennsylvannia  alone  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  less  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  good  turnpike-road.  In  Virginia,  they  have  a 
segular  board  of  works,  which  superintends  the  construction  of 
roads,  canals,  and  bridges.  From  Baltimore,  turnpike-roads 
lead  to  every  part  of  the  republic ;  and  an  iron  rail-road  is  con- 
structing from  this  city  to  the  Ohio.  In  short,  by  means  of 
canals  and  roads,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  of  late  years  received,  and  is  continuing  to  receive,  facilities 
which  will  add  to  the  Union  a  degree  of  strength  and  consistency 
that  could  by  no  other  means  have  been  imparted.  -  By  means 
of  those  facilities,  her  exports,  in  the  year  1825,  the  growth,^ 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
66,944,745  dollars  ;  and  those  of  foreign  countries  to  32,590,643 
—making  a  total  of  99,535,388, — a  branch  of  commerce  which, 
in  1814,  when  the  States  were  at  war  with  England,  was  re-< 
duced  to  the  low  ebb  of  6,927,441  ;  a  degree  of  diminution 
which  ought  to  weigh  well  with  the  Americans,  before  they  again 
rush  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  American  landhold-^ 
ers,  who  are  nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  have  no  rents  but  what 
they  derive  from  foreign  countries ;  there  are  no  such  things 
among  them  as  farms  let  out  on  lease  for  money-rents  :  it  follows, 
that  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  is  employed  in 
raising  the  same  articles  of  consumption,  such  products  have 
scarcely  any  exchangeable  value  at  home,  and  any  check,  there- 
fore, to  their  export  trade,  is  more  severely  felt  than  in  an  old  and 
full-peopled  country.  In  England,  the  landholder,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  a  gainer  by  war. 

The  minute  detail,  in  which  the  annual  public  accounts,  of 
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the  Uoited  States  lire  stated^  is  well  calculated  to  afford  the  oom- 
munity  every  information  as  to  the  most  important  branches  of  their 
export  trade.  Of  the  66^9^4^745  dollars  above-mentioned,  it 
appears  that  the  sea  had,  by  its  fisheries,  contributed  1,595|065 
dollars ;  the  forest,  by  its  skins,  furs,  timber,  naval  stores,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  4,938,949 ;  agriculture,  in  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  54,237,751;  manufactures,  3,169,115;  and  uncertain 
articles  not  particularly  distinguished,  3,003,865  dollars* 

The  value  of  the  imports,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacturer 
of  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  96,340,075 
dollars;  of  which,  42,394,812  dollars  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain  and  its  dependencies,  being  nearly  equal  in  amount  to 
the  imports  from  all  other  nations  of  die  world.  Such  a  result 
must  be  a  convincing  proof  to  both  nations  of  die  expediency 
of  cultivating  and  improving  amicable  relations  with  each  other. 
Again,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  employed  in  die  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  880,754  tons  entered  inwards,  all 
American  vessels ;  and  92,927  tons,  foreign  vessels,  of  which 
latter,  63,036  tons,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were  British. 
The  amount  of  tonnage  cleared  outwards,  all  American,  waa 
960,366  tons  ;  and  of  foreign  shipping,  95,080  tons,  of  which 
61,909  tons  were  British,  being  two-diirds  of  the  whole, — a 
further  proof  of  the  mutual  advantages  derivable  from  an  unin- 
terrupted friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  commerce  of  America  has  not  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  its  population,  nor  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
agriculture ;  for,  on  looking  back,  we  perceive  that  in  1 800  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have  been  939,000 
tons,  the  amount  of  exports  71,000,000  dollars,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  above  93,000,000  dollars — which  in  1807  rose  to 
103,000,000,  the  greatest  amount  they  ever  reached.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious  enough :  sober-minded  men  will  always  employ 
their  capital  where  there  is  least  risk  and  most  permanent  advan- 
tage, and  in  the  case  of  such  an  unpeopled  country  as  the  western 
states  of  America,  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  The  multitude  of  small  capitalists  that  annually  emi- 
grate from  the  eastern  states,  to  the  Ohio  and  Michegan  more  par- 
ticularly, is  enormous ;  and  it  requires  some  time  before  they  can 
raise  a  surplus  produce  fitted  for  the  foreign  market — add  to  which, 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transport  to  a  pljice  of  shipment  has 
hitherto  kept  back  what  little  surplus  produce  may  have  been 
raised.  Besides,  as  most  other  nations  manufacture  the  same  kind 
of  produce,  and  some  of  them  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  the  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  a  maximum  beyond  which  their  export  trade  cannot 
be  carried. 

It 
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It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  emigration  of  families  from  the  sea-coast 
into  the  interior,  that  the  difficulty  is  experienced  of  keeping  up 
"the  petty  peace-establishment  of  men  for  the  American  navy.  Mr. 
de  Roos,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  tells  his 
royal  highness  that  ^  many  of  the  observations  which  his  book 
contains  have  reference  to  the  maritime  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.'  After  reading  this  promise,  we  were 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  performance  of  the  honourable 
lieutenant.  In  truth,  it  is  but  little  that  we  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  him  on  these  points  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  other  sources  of  information,  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  United  States'  navy  and  naval  establishments. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  on  the  policy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  increase  of  its  naval  force.  A  few 
successful  contests,  always  with  an  inferior  force  to  oppose,  and 
the  tumultuous  blustering  of  the  democrats,  who,  in  fact,  rule 
the  country  in  turbulent  times,  were  the  stimulus  to  this  measure* 
It  will  require  a  long  time,  however,  and  an  expense  which  this 
economical  republican  government  will  hardly  be  permitted  to  de- 
fray, before  they  can  raise  and  man  a  force  capable  of  contending 
^ith  the  navy,  single-handed,  of  any  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe.  Viewing  it  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  including  ships 
on  the  stocks,  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  launching,  it  may  at 
this  moment  be  considered  to  consist  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 
twelve  frigates,  nine  sloops,  and  a  few  barges  and  other  small 
craft.  The  ships  of  the  line  that  have  been  launched  are  seven — ^ 
the  Independence,  Franklin,  Washington,  Columbus,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  kH  rated  as  seventy-fours,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  pierced,  in  fact,  for  ninety-eight  guns, 
forty-two  pounders  on  the  lower  deck,  and  sixty-four  and  thirty-two 

S)ounder  carronades  on  the  upper  deck.  The  order  of  Congress 
or  building  these  ships  limited  their  size  to  that  of  seventy-fours : 
probably  because  it  was  apprehended  the  executive  would  not  have 
been  able  to  carry  the  resolution,  if  it  had  proposed  to  build  the 
more  expensive  ships  of  one  hundred  guns — there  being,  in  fact, 
very  considerable  opposition  to  the  measure,  as  it  stood.  They, 
therefore,  found  it  expedient  to  call  them  seventy-fours,  though 
they  determined  to  build  them  of  a  much  larger  class.  The 
other  five  are  on  the  stocks,  nearly  ready,  but  not  meant  to  be 
launched,  being  built  under  sheds :  these  are  the  Vermont,  the 
Virginia,  the  Natchez,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  all  of 
them  large  ships,  intended  to  carry  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
guns,  and  upwards.  Of  the  twelvie  frigates,  five  have  been  built, 
and  seven  are  on  the  stocks.  Six  of  them  are  rated  as  forty- 
fours,  but  are  actually  pierced  for  sixty  guns ;  three  are  rated 
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ihirty-six,  and  two  of  twenty-four  guns,  but  can  mount  many 
more.  Four  of  the  sloops  are  eighteens,  and  five  of  them  twelves. 
One  of  these  liue-of-battle  sliips,  on  the  stocks  in  Philadelphia 
dockyard,  named  the  Pennsylvania,  is  considered,  in  point  of  size 
and  strength,  as  a  prodigy ;  the  Americans  call  her,  so  Mr.  de  Rocs 
says,  ^  the  largest  ship  in  the  world.'  She  is  the  only  three- 
decker  they  have.  We  cannot  vouch  for  her  precise  dimensions, 
but  the  following  are  not  far  from  the  truth  : — 

Length  of  the  upper-deck        .         .  220  feet 

Length  of  her  keel  •         .        •  200 

Breadth  of  beam     «...  59 

Her  measurement    ....  3000  tons. 

She  has  a  round  stem,  is  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  forty  guns^ 
those  on  the  two  lower  decks  forty-two  pounders.  This  is,  un- 
questionably, an  enormous  ship ;  and  so  was  the  Conmierce  de 
Marseilles,  which  we  took  at  Toulon ;  and  which,  though  new,  and 
strongly  built,  broke  her  back  tlie  first  slight  gale  of  wind  she  en- 
countered in  our  keeping.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  how  the  Pennsyl- 
vania will  act  at  sea.  •  Inhere  is  as  little  difiiculty  in  building  a 
large  as  a  small  ship,  but  there  is  also  a  maximum  in  every  thing. 
A  man  of  six  and  a  half  feet  high  is  not  uufrequently  a  well-made, 
athletic,  and  active  person ;  but  who  ever  saw  a  man  with  these 
qualities  who  was  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  ? 

The  main  question,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is,  have  we  ' 
in  the  British  navy  any  ships  to  meet  and  match  this  monster  ? 
Our  answer  is,  many ;  but  let  us  take  one — the  Caledonia.  It 
is  true,  she  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  we  are  bold  enough  to  say 
she  is,  in  all  respects,  as  fine  and  powerful  a  ship,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  better  sailer  and  an  easier  working  ship  than  the 
Pennsylvania  will  turn  out  to  be ;  and  we  need  hardly  say,  there 
is  not  a  captain  in  the  British  navy  that  would  not,  in  the  event 
of  a  contest,  be  delighted  to  meet  with  the  Pennsylvania  while  in 
command  of  the  Caledonia.     Her  dimensions  are — 

Length  of  the  gun-deck  .  .  205  feet. 

Length  of  the  keel  .  .  .         190 

Breadth  of  beam    .         .  •  .  54 

Measurement  .         .  .  .  2600  tons. 

And  she  is  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  but  capable 
of  mourning  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Besides,  we  have  not  only 
one,  but  some  ten  or  more  Caledonias,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  published  lists  of  the  navy,  such  as  the  Howe,  the  Nelson, 
the  St.  Vincent,  the  Royal  George,  the  St.  George,  the  Royal 
William,  the  Neptune,  the  Waterloo,  the  Prince  Regent ;  and, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  eleven  misnamed  seventy-fours  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  the, Navy  List  exhibits  at  least  forty  sail  of  first  and  second- 
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rates,  mounting  from  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  eighty  guns,  most 
of  which  are  more  than  an  equal  match  to  the  American  line-of- 
battle  ships,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  designated ;  in- 
asmuch as  any  number  of  guns  on  three  decks  are  a  more  pow- 
erful battery  than  the  same  number  on  two  decks,  besides  the 
advantage  which  a  lofty  ship  has  in  action  over  a  low  one. 

But  dien  it  may  be  urged  that  our  first  and  second  rates  have 
only  thirty-two  pounders,  whereas  all  the  Americans  have  forty- 
two  pounders.  We  have  a  word  to  offer  on  this  point.  We 
require  not  to  be  told  that  the  heavier  the  gun  and  the  shot  to 
be  fired  from  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  momentum  of  the  latter, 
and  of  course  the  longer  will  be  its  range ;  but  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  doubt  whether  an  adequate  advantage  be  gained  by  the  great 
calibre  of  these  guns,  to  that  which  is  lost  in  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  use  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  their  enormous 
weight  makes  an  additional  thickness  to  the  decks  and  sides  of 
the  ship  necessary  ;  they  require  more  men  to  work  them  ;  great 
exertion  in  lifting  such  heavy  shot  into  the  gun,  and  in  training 
and  running  it  out ;  a  considerable  additional  expense  of  powder 
and  shot,  and  a  delay  in  firing,  which  we  think  we  do  not  over- 
state, when  we  say,  that  a  thirty-two  pounder  will  fire  three 
rounds,  while  a  forty-two  pounder  fires  only  two.  If,  however, 
the  effect  produced  by  a  shot  was  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
the  objections  we  have  stated  might  not  be  considered  to  weigh 
against  its  adoption ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  not.  The  weights 
of  shot  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  and  a  thirty-two  • 
pounder  being  about  6.12  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  forty-two 
pounder  no  more  than  6.75  in  diameter,  it  follows  that  the  holes 
made  in  a  ship's  side  by  these  two  shots  will  be  of  the  same 
diameter  within  six-tenths  of  an  inch ;  that  is  to  say,  the  differ- 
ence, if  the  shot  goes  fairly  through,  will  not  be  perceptible  by 
the  eye,  scarcely  even  by  measurement. 

The  difference  between  a  twenty-four  and  a  thirty-two  pounder 
is  still  less,  hot  exceeding  five-tenths  of  an  inch.  In  fact,  the  effi- 
ciency of  shot,  in  passing  through  a  ship's  side,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  and  not  to  their  weights ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  diameter  of  a 
thirty-two  or  forty-two  pound  shot  was  increased  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  by  casting  it  hollowy  and  fired  out  of  a  gun  of  a  proper 
weight,  and  at  a  range  not  exceeding  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
such  a  shot  would  tear  a  ship's  side  in  pieces.  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  French  have  made  some  experiments  with  shot  of  this  kind. 
The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  either  have  cast  or  conceived  a 
gun  which  was  to  be  called  a  Columbiad,  (we  think  that  was  the 
uame^)  of  a  calibre  to  throw  A  aoUd  daol  ol  ^  Wxv&x^^  V^\«s^^^ 
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weight ;  they  would  do  better  to  preserve  the  diameter  of  a  hundred 
pound  shot,  and  reduce  the  weight,  by  casting  it  hollow,  to  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.  We  have  heard  also  of  a  project  they  had  of  firing 
this  gun,  or  some  other  of  an  enormous  calibre,  tlirough  a  poet 
below  the  line  of  flotation,  so  that  the  shot  should  pass  througK. 
tlie  water  into  the  hold  of  the  enemy's  ship,  and  thus  sink  her, 
without  those  engaged  at  the  guns  on  the  decks  being  conscious 
of  their  impending  fate.  Stratagems  hke  these  and  their  torpedos 
are  unworthy  of  such  nations  as  England  and  America.* 

The  capture  of  some  of  our  frigates  in  the  course  of  the  late 
short  contest  created  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  publiq 
mind.  In  all  former  wars  with  other  nations,  our  single  actions 
had  almost  invariably  terminated  in  our  favour.  It  was  sup- 
posed, therefore,  very  generally — and  the  disaffected  press  did 
all  it  could  to  nourish  the  notion — that  our  seamen  had  de- 
generated, and  become  unequal  to  contend  with  American  sea- 
men. The  Americans  themselves  kept  up  the  delusion,  by  boast- 
ing publicly  that  it  was  so,  but  they  knew  better.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  had  no  occasion  for  uneasiness,  nor  they  for  boasting. 
Our  good  people,  however,  constantly  lectured  to  despondence  by 
enemies  external  and  internal,  were  slow  to  understand  that  one 
frigate  might  be  actually  inferior  to  another  frigate  nominally  of 
the  same  class ;  it  required  time  to  satisfy  them  that,  in  all  the  ac- 
tions that  took  place,  the  American  frigates  had  not  only  a  greater 
number  of  guns,  throwing  a  much  greater  weight  of  metal,  but  that 
their  ships  were  half  as  large  again  as  ours,  manned  with  a  much 
greater  number  of  men,  and  those  men  all  seamen,  many  of  them 
British  seamen,  whereas  ours  were  generally  short  of  their  established 
complement  of  men,  which,  even  when  full,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
the  American  frigates ;  and  that  this  deficient  complement  was  made 
up  of  a  vast  proportion  of  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  boys. 
If  it  be  asked  why  all  this  was  so,  the  answer  is  obvious  enough  :— 

•  We  observe  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  tampering  with  the  Americans  on  the  destructive 
effects  of  his  steam-gun  and  leaden  bullets,  which  this  country  had  the  good  sense  to 
treat  with  that  neglect  which  they  so  richly  deserve.  The  opinions  which  he  tells  the 
American  people  were  given  in  its  favour  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
the  British  navy,  as  Lord  Exmouth  and  Sir  George  Cockburn  for  instance,  we  fearlessly 
take  upon  us  to  say,  were  never  entertained,  much  less  uttered.  Mr.  Rush  can  Inform 
his  countrymen  with  what  indifference  Sir  George  Cockburn  witnessed  an  exhibition  of 
this  gun,  got  up  by  Mr.  Perkins  on  purpose  to  astonish  the  foreign  ambassadors 
resident  in  London.  Let  the  Americans  try  it  if  they  please,  but  we  sincerely  hope,  for 
their  own  character,  that  in  any  future  contest  they  will  not  sanction  those  atrocious 
acts  that  were  committed  in  the  course  of  last  war ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following, 
"When  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  was  cruising  off  New  London,  a  vessel  was  seen  standing 
alongshore,  with  a  vast  display  of  vegetables  on  deck.  On  a  boat  rowing  towards  her 
to  make  purchases,  as  our  cruisers  were  wont  to  do,  the  crew  escaped ;  she  was 
boarded,  and  soon  afterwards  blew  ujj.  She  had  been  laden  with  gunpowder,  to  which 
»  slow  train  was  laid,  and  five  or  six  innocent  men  perished  by  this  villainous  trick. 
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this  country  was  unable  to  supply  the  number  of  seamen  that  a 
t^'enty  years'  war  with  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  had  been 
continually  drawing  from  her  mercantile  navy — which  niavy,  during 
Aat  time,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States'  mercantile 
shipping,  conducted  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world.  But  our 
American  opponent  had  no  demand  to  make  upon  her  merchant 
'ships,  till  she  declared  war  against  us,  which  rash  measure  nearly 
annihilated  her  commerce,  and  drove  her  seamen  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  her  ships  of  war.  B  ut  how  did  England  stand  at  this  crisis  ? 
— she  had  in  her  navy  not  less  than  145,000  seamen  and  marines 
dispersed  under  one  thousand  pennants  nearly,  while  the  demands 
for  the  merchant  service  were  considerably  enhanced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  America  having  thrown  an  increase  of  com- 
merce into  her  hands.  There  was,  therefore,  a  physical  impossi- 
bility of  manning  our  ships  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
half-dozen  frigates  of  the  enemy  were  manned.  The  clamorous 
boasting  of  the  superiority  of  American  seamen,  and  the  fanfaron-' 
nades  of  Mr.  Madison,  were  gross  fallacies :  there  is  no  superiority 
of  the  seamen  of  one  nation  over  those  of  the  other ;  they  are  de 
rived  from  one  common  stock,  brought  up  in  the  same  hardy 
•pursuit,  and  may  be  considered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  people,  who,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will 
equally  display  the  energy,  the  activity,  and  the  courage,  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  British  blood.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  between  a  well-disciplined  ship's  company,  trained  and 
exercised  at  the  great  guns,  and  another  newly  appointed  and  not 
exercised  together  at  the  guns.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  short  and  decisive  action  of  the  Shannon  with  the  Chesapeake, 
the  latter  of  which  was  boarded  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes  after 
the  action  commenced,  during  which  every  shot  almost  told  from 
the  Shannon,  beating  in  the  Chesapeake's  stem-ports,  and  driving 
the  men  from  their  quarters.  The  complement  of  the  Shannon 
was  330,  of  which  twenty-four  were  boys ;  that  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, 39 1 ,  of  which  seven  only  were  boys.  The  tonnage  of  the 
former  was  IO66;  of  the  latter,  1135.  In  all  our  unsuccessful 
actions,  the  frigates  of  the  enemy  were  vastly  superior :  thus  the 
United  States  frigate  was  1533  tons,  with  a  complement  of  478 
men ;  her  opponent,  the  Macedonian,  108 1  tons,  and  her  com- 
plement 292  men,  of  which  twenty-two  were  boys.  Again,  the 
Constitution  was  1533  tons,  with  480  men;  the  Java,  1073  tons, 
and  370  men,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  boys.  The  Guerri^re, 
taken  by  the  Constitution,  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Java,  and 
had  only  %QS  men  on  board.  It  was  the  same  in  all  the  actions 
pf  the  smaller  class  ships,  and  those  on  the  lakes,  as  may  be  seen 
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in  the  elaborate  ^vork  of  the  late  Mr.  James,  \rho  spared  no  pains 
in  arriving  at  accuracy  in  his  statements. 

As  the  United  States,  from  their  vast  extent  of  country,  are  and 
must  long  continue  to  be  an  agricultural  and  commercial  nation, 
it  is  their  obvious  policy  to  avoid  war  as  much  as  is  possible,  coii- 
sistent  with  national  honour.  The  republic's  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  and  the  same  number  of  frigates,  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  pre- 
tend to  engage,  single-handed,  with  either  France  or  England, 
while  a  contest  must  necessarily  destroy,  for  a  time,  her  vast  and 
growing  commerce.  She  appears,  indeed,  already  to  feel  the 
weight  and  the  expense  of  supporting  a  navy,  the  relative  cost  of 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  our  own.  The  pay  of 
the  officers,  petty  officers  and  seamen,  w  ith  their  respective  ra- 
.tions,  amount  to  quite  as  much  as  ours.  The  materials  of  build- 
ing are  fully  as  expensive ;  the  workmanship  more  so.  The  build- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  which  they  call  a  seventy- 
four,  but  which  is  pierced  for  ninety-eight,  and  actually  carries 
ninety-two  guns,  cost 

In  wages.         .         .         .         115,938  dollars, 
In  materials       .         .         .        227,313    do. 

Making  a  total  of  343,251  dollars,  or  77,232/. 
the  British  ship  Vengeance,  of  2,284  tons  and  eighty-four  guns, 
(about  the  same  size)  having  cost  only  6l,000Z.  Then  the  ex- 
pense of  sailing  the  North  Carolina  is  beyond  comparison  greater 
than  even  one  of  our  first-rates ;  she  having  on  board,  in  officers 
and  men,  considerably  more  than  11 00  persons,  whilst  the  fiill 
war  complement  of  a  British  ship  of  the  first  class  of  first-rates, 
is  only  900  men.  While  they  confine  their  peace-establishment 
to  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  they  may  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  to  man  a  whole  fleet  on  the  same  scale,  would  be  ruin- 
ous, if  not  impossible.  Mr.  de  Roos  assigns  a  n^otive,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  real  one. 

*  1  next  went  on  board  the  Ohio,  a  two-decker,  carrying  102  guns, 
which  was  lying  in  ordinary,  alongside  the  yard,  but  not  housed  over. 
A  more  splendid  ship  I  never  beheld :  she  had  a  poop  and  guns  along 
her  gangways ;  the  guns  of  her  lower  deck  were  mounted,  and  all 
her  standing  rip^ging  was  on  board ;  she  was  wall-sided,  and,  like  all 
the  American  ships,  her  bows  projected  aloft :  this  practice,  however, 
it  is  intended  to  discontinue  in  future,  as  it  is  found  to  render  their 
ships  extremely  uneasy  when  at  anchor.  I  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  negligence  which  permitted  so  fine  a  ship  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  ruinous  assaults  of  so  deleterious  a  climate.  She  has  only 
been  built  seven  years,  and,  from  want  of  common  attention  and  care, 
is  already  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this 
vessel  w§s  an  instance  of  the  cunning,  I  will  not  call  it  wisdom,  which 

frequently 
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^quently  actuates  the  policy  of  the  Americans.  They  fit  out  one  of 
the  fmest  specimens  of  their  ship-building  in  a  most  complete  and  ex- 
pensive style,  commanded  by  their  best  officers,  and  manned  with  a 
war-complement  of  their  choicest  seamen.  She  proceeds  to  cruize  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  falls  in  with  the  fleets  of  European 
powers,  exhibits  before  them  her  magnificent  equipment,  displays  her 
various  perfections,  and  leaves  them  impressed  with  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  maritime  power  of  the  country  which  sent  her  forth.  She 
returns  to  port,  having  effected  her  object ;  and  such  is  the  parsimony 
pf  the  marine  department,  that  she  is  denied  the  common  expenses  of 
repair.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  these  expenses  are  very  con- 
siderable, from  the  total  want  of  docks ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
are  obliged  to  be  repaired  when  hove  down — an  operation  of  inmiense 
difficulty.' — Personal  Narrative,  p.  62-64. 

The  employment  of  such  a  ship  as  the  '  North  Carolina'  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  protect  their  trade  against  a  few  Greek  misticoSy 
with  a  couple  of  six-pounders  and  some  twenty  men,  is  something 
very  unlike  the  usual  practice  of  this  economical  government;  nor 
is  the  policy  very  apparent,  of  employing  eleven  hundred  men  in 
a  single  ship,  when  their  whole  peace  establishment  of  officers, 
petty  officers,  and  seamen,  in  1826,  amounted  only  to  4268. 
With  this  small  number  of  men,  the  establishment  of  the  dock- 
yards on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  the  civil  branches  of  the  service 
a  mere  trifle,  the  sum  expended  for  the  naval  department,  in  1 826, 
was  4,222,9^2  dollars,  or  close  upon  one  million  sterling.  The 
American  timber  is  so  bad,  that  three  of  the  line-of-battle  ships 
are  already  in  a  state  of  decay.  They  have  a  practice  of  insert- 
ing large  quantities  of  salt  between  the  timbers,  and  in  the  joints, 
which  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  ships  from  the  dry-rot,  but 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  contributes  very  much,  by  the  constant 
moisture  attracted  from  the  air,  to  thpir  decay.  Our  practice  is 
to  steep  the  timber  in  salt  water,  and  then  to  let  it  season  for  some 
time ;  and  experience  has  proved  the  good  effects  of  this  process, 
there  being  now,  we  understand,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  dry-rot  in 
any  of  our  ships-of-war.  The  Americans,  and  indeed  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  build  their  ships,  in  imitation  of 
ours,  with  round  sterns,  and  most  of  them  have  adopted  the  dia- 
gonal braces  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings.  The  sides  of  the  Ameri- 
can ships  are  about  one-third  thicker  than  ours,  and  the  live-oak 
is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  bulwark ;  the  masts  also  of  the  re 
spective  classes  are  of  greater  diameter  than  ours. 

A  very  general  opinion  prevails,  that  steam  will  act  a  very  im» 
portant  part  in  any  future  war ;  and  we  have  heard  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  censured  for  not  paying  more  attention  to 
it.  Nothing  that  .we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  has  convinced  us 
that  steam  ships  of  war  will  ever  be  constructed  of  superior  effi- 
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cicncy  to  tliose  navigated  by  canvass,  in  comparison  to  M'hich,  in 
many  respects,  they  will  be  placed  under  signal  disadvantage; 
they  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  act,  in  certain  cases,  as  auxiliaries ; 
and  we  know  not  what  nation  can  be  likely  to  employ  them  in 
this  way  so  largely  and  effectually  as  Great  Britain,  which  pos- 
sesses coal  and  iron  in  greater  quantities,  and  manufactures  ma*- 
chinery  in  greater  perfection,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

We  well  remember  what  boasting  was  made,  towards  the  end 
of  Mr.  Madison's  war,  of  the  Fulton  steam-frigate ;  she  was  Fulton 
the  Great,  or,  as  there  were  to  be  many  more  of  them,  Fulton 
the  First,  and  Fulton  we  know  not  what ;  in  short  she  was  a  pro- 
digy— omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. — She  was  described  as  an  im- 
pregnable fortress,  a  moveable  bomb-proof  battery,  that  was  alone 
to  protect  the  harbour  of  New  York,  and  to  sink  everything  that 
came  near  her.  On  trial,  however,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
steam  and  great  guns  did  not  well  assort ;  and  she  now  lies  near 
the  dock-yard  as  a  receiving-hulk  for — we  had  almost  said — 
pressed  seamen,  (for  kidnapping  is  very  little  short  of  it),  a  mea- 
sure to  which  they  must  resort  at  last,  if  they  ever  mean  to  man 
their  twelve  sail  of  the  line. 

In  common  steam-boats,  however,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  Americans  beat  us  out  and  out ;  their  great  inland  waters  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  kind  of  navigation.  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  an  account  of  an  experimental  steam-boat  for  the  Hudson 
river,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  propelled,  for  ten  hours  succes- 
sively, at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour,  fairly  through  the 
water.  The  authority  appears  to  be  good,  but,  credat  Jud<BU8f 
toe  cannot  believe  it ;  the  resistance  which  such  a  velocity  would 
occasion  could  only  be  overcome  by  something  like  a  butcher's 
tray,  or  a  skimming-dish :  our  best-built  boats,  furnished  with 
Bolton  and  Watt's  best  engines,  are  barely  propelled  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  As  a  set  off,  however, 
the  only  steam-vessel  sent  from  America  across  the  Atlantic  was 
so  complete  a  failure,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  try  another 
such  experiment  in  a  hurry. 

There  are  many  good  harbours  on  the  extensive  line  of  coast 
between  the  bay  o  J  Fundy  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  but  none  of 
them  possess  facilities  for  the  construction  of  dry-docks,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  rise  of  the  tides ;  for  want  of  these,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  heaving  dovm,  an  operation  both  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  ships  of  a  large  class.  The  greatest  rise  of  tide 
along  the  coast  of  America  is  not  more  than  from  ten  or  eleven 
to  four  feet. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  recourse  was  had  to  the  use  of 
a  cradle  invented  by  Commodore  Porter,  and  called  his  *  inclined 
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plane.'  Mr.  de  Roos  saw  the  Potomac,  a  sixty- gun  frigate,  at 
Washington,  hauled  up  on  a  machine  of  this  kind,  and  partly 
suspended  by  cables,  and  partly  by  shores.  The  hauling  up  w^s 
not  difficult,  but  *  the  ground,'  he  says,  ^  having  afterwards  given 
way  under  her  stern,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  had  altered,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  be  got  down  again.' 
On  finding  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  dry-docks,  however 
costly  they  may  be,  a  message  was  sent  last  year  from  the  Presi 
dent  to  Congress,  transmitting  a  report  of  an  examination  and 
survey  of  a  site  for  a  dry-dock,  at  four  of  their  naval  yards.*  The 
expense  of  constructing  them  will  necessarily  be  great.  Every 
species  of  labour  required  is  dearer  than  in  England — masons, 
ten  shillings  a  day;  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  seven  shillings; 
and  common  labourers,  four  shillings,  and  four-and-sixpence  a  day. 
The  places  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  survey,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  dry-dock  at  each,  are  subjoined : — 

Portsmouth,  N.  Hampshire      .     .     .  349,571  dollars. 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts     •     ,     .  356,86 4i 

Brooklyn,  New  York 380,116 

'  Gosport,  Virginia 398,800 

That  is  to  say,  about  85,000?.  each,  which  in  England,  on 
an  average,  might  cost  from  60,000?.  to  70,000?.  each.  The 
rise  of  the  tides  at  Brooklyn,  on  which  the  dockyard  of  New 
York  is  situated,  is  only  six  feet  six  inches  the  highest,  and  three 
feet  the  lowest,  giving  an  average  of  four-and-a-half  feet. 

If,  indeed,  the  United  States  government  have  determined  to 
have  an  efficient  and  imposing  navy,  they  must  expect  to  encounter 
numerous  difficulties,  as  well  as  a  vast  expense.  The  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  President  gives  no  very  flattering 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  their  ships,  or  the  building  arrange- 
ments of  the  dockyards.  The  latter  having  been  raised  to  what 
they  are,  by  temporary  expedients,  to  answer  pressing  necessities, 
'  many  and  serious  evils,'  it  is  observed,  '  have  resulted ;  much 
public  money  has  unnecessarily  been  expended  ;  many  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  change,  removal,  and  alteration  of  the  several  erec- 
tions ;  timber  exposed  to  decay ;  stores  requiring  immense  labour 
to  deposit  and  preserve  them ;  a  much  larger  number  of  hands 
required  to  perform  the  work ;  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  inju- 

*  The  dock-yards  which  have  been  established  for  the  naval  service^  are  those  of 
Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  Charlestown  (Boston),  Brooklyn  (New  York),  Gos- 
port (Virginia),  Washington  (Philadelphia),  and  the  smaller  ones  of  Norfolk  and  Pen- 
sacola,  the  latter  so  unhealthy,  that,  we  believe,  they  are  about  to  abandon  it.  The 
two  principal  yards  are  those  contiguous  to  the  two  magnificent  harbours  of  New  York 
and  Boston  ;  and  it  is  for  these  two,  and  at  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  that  the  examina- 
tion  and  report  have  been  made. 
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rious  delays  in  fitting  out  our  vessels ;' — in  short,  it  is  stated  by 
the  Secretary,  as  a  mortifying  fact,  that  a  third  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  die  dockyards  has  been  thrown  away;  and  he  coo- 
eludes  by  saying  that,  '  without  an  organization  of  some  kind — 
without  a  revision  of  our  penal  code,  and  of  our  rules  and  regu- 
lations— and  without  a  naval  school,  tardy  amendments  may  be 
made  in  our  naval  service,  and  in  its  administration,  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  speedy,  useful,  and  very  practical  changes.' 

As  the  Americans  have  already  a  '  military  academy,'  and  are 
fond  of  imitating  England,  they  think  it  right  to  have  a  '  naval 
school'  also.  Well-informed  naval  officers,  however,  have  cdh 
tertained  doubts  as  to  the  likelihood  of  any  great  advantages 
from  the  establishment  of  a  ^  naval  school,'  either  for  scienuiSc 
navigation,  or  scientific  ship-building.  To  become  a  good  prac- 
tical seaman,  a  boy  should  enter  die  navy  at  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age  :  if  he  employs  those  years,  and  two  or  three  more 
at  a  naval  school,  he  will  have  acquired  habits  that  do  not  suit 
exactly  for  the  naval  profession ;  and  before  he  has  served  out  his 
four  or  five  years,  to  qualify  him  for  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant, 
he  will  probably  have  lost  the  superficial  smattering  which  he 
carried  with  him  from  the  naval  school.  The  opinion  of  many 
of  our  own  officers  is,  that  the  education  which  is  afforded  on 
board  a  ship  supplied  with  a  good  schoolmaster,  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a  good  officer,  and  a  thorough  seaman,  than  the  best 
school  on  shore.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  end  sought  for  might  be 
better  attained,  if  an  establishment  were  formed  on  board  a  ship 
in  ordinary,  to  which  lieutenants,  and  even  commanders  and  cap- 
tains could  resort,  there  to  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction  from 
scientific  professors,  the  payment  of  whom  would  be  the  only 
expense  to  the  public.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
number  of  young  officers  would  be  but  too  happy  to  pay  their 
own  mess,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of 
improving  themselves  in  the  scientific  part  of  their  profession. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  application  of  abstract  ma- 
thematical science  to  naval  architecture ;  and  long  and  laborious 
calculations  have  been  made  to  obtain  those  fine  flowing  lines,  on 
which  the  stability  and  velocity  of  a  ship  are  supposed  to  depend. 
With  all  due  deference  to  such  names  as  Bouguer,  Bernouilli, 
Euler,  and  Don  George  Juan,  while  we  admhe  tlie  ingenuity  of 
their  theory,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  they 
had  little  acquaintance  with  the  practical  effects  of  the  action  of'an 
agitated  sea  on  a  ship.  We  cannot  think  there  is  so  much  art  or 
mystery  in  the  craft  of  ship-building,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship's  hull,  as  is  generally  supposed.     The  recent 
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trials  of  what  was  called  ^  the  experimental  squadron'  have,  among 
other  things^  tended  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  When  we  find 
two  captains  in  the  navy  building  ships,  without  the  smallest  pre- 
tensions to  science,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  unable  to  draw  a 
draught — and  find  Sir  Robert  Seppings  building,  not  from  science, 
but  observation  and  experience, — when  we  see  those  built  after 
draughts  prepared  by  Professor  Inman  on  scientific  principles  (and 
no  one  disputes  the  extent  of  his  science), — and  when  it  is  found, 
on  trial,  that  their  respective  qualities  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that 
every  one  proclaims  his  own  the  best,  and  the  admiral  who  ac- 
companied them  will  not  decide, — ^we  confess  that  we  see  no  great 
reason  for  asserting  the  superiority  of  science  over  common  sense 
and  practical  observation.  When  we  recollect  too  that  the  late  Sir 
William  Rule,  who,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  worked  only  by 
^  the  rule  of  thumb/  planned  and  built  the  Caledonia,  a  ship  which, 
for  beauty,  strength,  stability,  stowage  of  provisions,  berthing  the 
men,  quick  sailing,  and  easy  working,  in  short,  for  every  practi- 
cal good  quality,  has  probably  not  her  equal  in  the  world,  we 
must  hesitate  before  we  assign  the  palm  to  abstract  science.  Mr. 
de  Roos  was  very  much  struck  with  '  the  beauty  and  excellent 
qualities  of  the  American-built  ships,'  whether  naval  or  mercantile, 
and,  as  yet,  we  are  quite  sure  they  have  not  troubled  themselves 
with  abstruse  calculations  in  transcendental  geometry,  to  ascertain 
Ae  true  curvature  of  the  lines  in  a  ship's  bottom.  All  they  do 
is  to  decide  upon  a  draught,  or  model  made  by  the  eye,  and  the 
constructor  is  to  build  after  that  model. 

We  have  another  opinion  concerning  ships'  hulls,  which  many 
will  consider  as  little  short  of  heresy.  It  is  this :  that  the  figure 
or  shape  of  a  ship's  bottom,  as  far  as  velocity  and  some  other 
gck)d  qualities  are  concerned,  contributes  less  to  the  attainment  of 
these  qualities,  than  the  length,  the  position,  and  the  rake  of  the 
masts,  the  size  of  the  yards,  the  position  and  cut  of  the  sails, 
the  stowage  and  trim,  and  lastly,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  point,  the  way  in  which  she  is  managed  or  sailed. 
Let  but  a  ship  be  built  with  a  full  round  bow,  to  meet  a  head 
sea,  with  her  extreme  breadth  carried  well  forward,  diminishing 
in  a  regular  curvature  to  the  stern,  to  let  the  water  she  displaces 
pass  freely  aft,  as  nature  has  provided  in  the  shape  of  fish  and 
water-fowl,  and  not  to  be  immersed  too  deep  in  the  water,  and 
such  a  hull,  with  the  other  points  above  enumerated  managed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  will  compensate  the  want  of  lines  and  curves 
deduced  from  mathematical  calculations. 

If  the  result  of  the  trial-ships,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  should 
not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  this  conclusion,  the  case 
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of  the  Barham  will,  wc  think,  decide  it.  This  ship  was  one 
of  those  seventy-fours  to  which  a  gallant  admiral  facetiously  gave 
the  name  of  the  '  Forty  Thieves/  being  built  of  green  timber  in 
merchant  yards,  but  on  what  was  esteemed  as  a  good  model. 
She  has  recently  been  cut  down  from  a  two-decker  to  a  frigate; 
of  course,  by  the  removal  of  a  deck  and  upper-works,  and  of  about 
twenty  of  her  guns,  she  has  risen  in  the  water,  and  presented  an 
entirely  new  line  of  flotation,  some  three  feet  lower  than  before. 
Here,  then,  her  bearing  on  the  water  is  totally  changed  from  that 
line  which  was  calculated  to  be  the  only  true  one  for  stability  and 
fast-sailing ;  nor  is  this  all :  this  hull,  so  reduced,  and  so  much 
lighter  than  before,  retains  her  original  masts  and  yards,  the 
former  of  which  are,  of  course,  about  ten  feet  higher  out  of 
the  housingj  or  above  the  deck,  than  when  she  was  a  74,  and  her 
lower  sails  deeper  by  ten  feet  tlian  before-=-yet,  with  all  these 
changes,  which,  we  tliink,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any 
result  of  mathematical  principles,  her  sailing,  and  all  other  quali- 
ties, are  reported  to  be  essentially  improved.  This  ship,  carrying 
fifty  guns,  thirty-two  pounders,  with  a  proper  complement  of 
men,  need  not  fear  at  any  time  to  engage  one  of  the  American 
sixty-gun  frigates,  she  being,  in  all  respects,  a  much  finer  ship. 

The  French  ships  are  generally'  acknowledged  to  excel  ours 
in  the  beautiful  lines  of  their  hulls,  and  to  beat  us  on  most 
points  of  sailing ;  and  we  have  very  often  endeavoured  to  imitate 
them  by  building  on  the  same  lines,  but  they  have  rarely  an- 
swered the  good  qualities  of  the  parent-ship.  Nay  more,  it  is  a 
common  observation,  that,  if  two  ships  be  built  from  the  same 
draught,  with  the  same  scantlings,  and  by  the  same  builder,  their 
sailing  qualities  are  never  alike — to  what,  we  ask,  can  this  be 
owing,  but  to  the  diflerent  disposition  of  the  masts,  yards,  sails, 
ballast,  trim,  &c.,  and  to  the  difference  of  skill  in  the  commander? 
But  we  are  called  back  to  America. . 

The  United  States'  army  is  kept  up  on  a  very  small  scale ;  a 
body  of  militia  being  not  only  less  expensive,  but  considered  as 
more  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, is  made  to  supply  its  place.  That,  however,  of  the 
Union  is  in  a  very  disorganized  and  undisciplined  state.  Mr. 
Adams  calls  it '  a  body  of  dislocated  members,  without  the  vigour 
of  unity/  And  as  to  a  standing  army,  the  secretary  of  war  ob- 
serves, '  Economy  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions  equally  re- 
quire that  such  an  establishment  should  be  reduced  to  the  small- 
est number  which  a  just  regard  to  a  future  state  of  war  will 
admit.'  This  establishment  is  as  follows  : — the  general  and  me- 
dical staff;  the  pay  department;  commissariat^  corps  of  military  and 
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topographical  engineers,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and  seven 
regiments  of  infantry,  present 

A  total  of  commissioned  officers     .         •         .         542 
Non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  pri- 
vates          5,642 

Total  of  the  army        *         .  6,183 

The  pay  and  subsistence  of  this  army  and  the  contingencies  of 
the  military  department  amounted,  in  the  year  1824,  to  5,270,254 
dollars. 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  department  of  the  state  are  on  an 
equally  moderate  scale,  as  under : — 

Dollars. 
For  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary     1,336,266 

Miscellaneous 678,942 

Diplomatic,  treaties,  &c.       .         •         .  5,140,099 

Total         •         .         .  7,155,307 
The  gross  revenue  for  the  year    1824 

amounted  to          ....  21,137,362 

Expense  of  collection              .         .         •  751,932 

Nett  revenue  .         .       20,385,430 

And  the  public  debt,  on  the  1 1th  October, 

1824,  was 90,797,920 

Which  was  reduced,  on  the  1st  October, 

1825,  to 80,985,537 

It  is  the  obvious  policy  of  the  governing  powers  of  a  country 
like  that  we  have  been  describing,  to  cultivate  peace  and  amity 
with  all  the  world  ;  and  this  desire  is  always  strongly  professed  in 
the  messages  of  the  president.  In  their  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  European  states,  however — (we  make  the  remark  with  much 
pain  and  regret) — they  are  generally  prepared  to  start  so  many 
points  of  controversy,  to  put  forward  so  many  unfounded  claims 
and  extravagant  pretensions, — many  of  them  so  contrary  to  the 
established  law  of  nations — their  self-interest  is  so  predominating 
a  feature,  and  pursued  with  so  much  urgency  and  perseverance, 
without  the  least  regard  for  mutual  concession  and  mutual  accom- 
modation, that  the  word  reciprocity  would  seem  to  be  banished 
from  their  diplomatic  code.  Under  an  affectation  of  humility  and 
republican  simplicity,  no  absolute  monarchy  can  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  more  ostentatious  and  vain-glorious  than  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  A  cold,  calculating  tone  of  argumentation 
marks  all  their  official  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  stem  republican  independ- 
ence, were  the  president  or  his  ambassador  guilty  of  any  of 
those  little  acts  of  courtesy  and  mutual  civility,  which  subsist  in 
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the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  organs  of  the  monarchical 
govenmients  of  Europe. 

England,  more  than  any  odier  power,  has  experienced  this 
frigid  and  exacting  temper  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ever 
since  that  precious  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  gave  to  them  all  that 
they  asked,  and  much  more  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect. 
Not  contented  with  this,  the  republic  has  since  put  forth  claims 
of  the  most  unreasonable  nature ;  and,  in  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place,  evinced  a  litigious  disposition  on  points  that 
can  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  the  two  nations  into 
collision :  we  mean  such  points  as  Great  Britain  never  can  con- 
cede, and  which  can  have  no  other  object,  if  persevered  in,  than 
to  serve  as  so  many  pretexts  to  join  the  enemy  against  us,  in  any 
future  war,  as  she  did  in  the  last.  The  following  are  a  few 
iimong  the  many  subjects  to  which  we  allude : — 

1.  A  new  code  of  maritime  law. 

2.  The  settlement  of  a  boundary  line. 

3.  The  claim  to  the  Columbia  river. 

4.  The  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  St.  Law* 

rence. 

1.  The  new  code  of  maritime  law  branches  out  into  the  sub- 
jects of  impressment,  blockade,  and  that  so  frequently  discussed 
point, — the  right  of  search  to  detect  articles  contraband  of  war, 
Witli  the  general  question  of  impressment,  we  apprehend  that 
America,  having  no  concern,  has  no  business  to  interfere.  It  is 
the  king's  prerogative,  and  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy  itself;  and 
if  the  right,  on  the  exercise  of  which,  in  time  of  need,  the  veiy 
salvation  of  the  empire  must  depend,  is  to  be  abandoned,  let  us 
yield  up  this  '  tower  of  strength'  to  the  clamour  of  our  own  demo- 
crats, rather  than  those  of  the  United  States.  .  If  they  have  any 
plan  to  oflfer,  by  which  American  seamen  may  be  protected  against 
serving  in  our  fleets,  and  British  seamen  from  entering  into  theirs, 
Great  Britain  will  undoubtedly  be  ready  to  discuss  it :  as  for  those 
certificates  of  citizenship,  which  any  British  seaman  could  pur^ 
chase  for  a  dollar,  America  must  be  well  assured  that  Great  Bri- 
tain never  can  consent  to  relinquish  her  claim  to  the  services  of 
her  seamen  in  time  of  war,  upon  such  slender  pretences,  and  in 
the  absence  of  anything  like  proof ;  but  we  believe  her  practice 
has  invariably  been  to  discharge  American  seamen  from  her  em- 
ploy, whenever  they  have  been  able  to  substantiate  their  Ame- 
rican citizenship. 

Her  ideas  of  a  legitimate  blockade  agree  pretty  nearly  with  our 

own ; — that  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade,  there  must  be  an  efficient 

force  to  prevent  all  ships  from  entering  a  blockaded  port ;  that  a 

public  Doti6cation  must  be  made ;  that  no  ship  shall  be  subject 
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to  capture  for  first  attempting  to  pass  the  blockading  force,  but 
be  warned  oflF;  but  if,  after  being  so  warned,  she  again  attempts 
it,  she  shall  be  liable  to  capture.  But  the  American  govern- 
ment has  launched  a  novel  proposition,  of  a  very  singular  nature — . 
that  belligerents  should  abstain  from  commissioning  privateers, 
and  from  capturing  private  property  at  sea ;  which  is  '  a  pretty 
considerable'  enlargement  of  the  principle  that  she  has  long  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  that  the  flag  of  a  neutral  vessel  shall  cover 
all  property  on  board,  except  contraband  of  war :  for  here,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  vessel  has  on  board  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  her ;  and  this  being  ad- 
mitted, is  conceding  the  whole  question  of  the  right  of  search. 
We  perceive,  she  has  laid  down  her  new  doctrine  on  this  point 
in  a  treaty  with  some  young  republic  on  the  American  continent, 
which  calls  itself  Guatamela ;  indeed  no  pains  are  spared  to  im- 
pregnate all  tlie  sister  republics  of  both  Americas  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  new  code  of  maritime  law,  though  some  of  them  have 
not  a  cock-boat.  No  matter — it  affords  the  occasion  of  putting 
on  record  American  opinions  on  matters  of  public  law,  and  the 
line  of  policy  she  is  anxious  to  establish.  Her  broad  proposition 
is  this — ^that  '  war  gives  the  belligerent  no  natural  right  to  take 
the  property  of  his  enemy  from  the  vessel  of  his  friend,' — a  con- 
venient doctrine  enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  one  who  is 
ready  to  be  the  friend  of  either  or  both  belligerents  as  best  suits 
his  purpose. 

The  interdiction,  or  suspension,  of  private  war,  however  ami- 
able it  may  sound  in  theory,  could  only  add  to  the  duration  and, 
encouragement  of  public  war.  To  make  the  scourge  of  war 
short,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  people  feel  its  pressure.  To 
have  a  convenient  friend^  such  as  America  proposes,  whose  flag 
should  protect  the  property  of  one  or  both  belligerents,  would 
unquestionably  remove  the  pressure  of  war  from  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  while  it  enriched  that  common /rie/id  at  the  expense 
of  the  combatants;  but  its  equally  certain  and  inevitable  tendency 
would  be  to  prolong  the  war.  This  state  of  things,  however,  can 
never  be  permitted.  America  will  attempt  in  vain  to  introduce 
her  new  code  of  international  law  among  the  princes  of  Europe : 
she  may  indulge  her  appetite  for  abstract  theories  on  natural 
rights,  but  they  will  not  for  a  moment  be  listened  to  in  a  state  of 
war ;  and  if  she  persists  to  put  them  in  practice,  she  must  be- 
come a  party  to  one  of  the  belligerents ;  the  consequence  will 
be — ^let  the  past  speak  for  the  future — that  her  commerce  will 
no  longer  'whiten  every  ocean;'  her  exports  will  be  reduced 
from  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  five  or  six  millions,  and 
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the  dissolution  of  her  confederated  government  put  to  the  hazard. 
She  may  rest  assured^  that  the  more  powerful  belligerent  by  sea 
will  never  suffer  the  friend  of  the  weaker  to  carry  on  against  her 
a  ^  war  in  disguise/  profitable  to  the  friend^  and  unduly  advan« 
tageous  to  the  befriended. 

2.  The  settlement  of  a  boundary  line. — ^This  line  of  demar- 
cation has  been  drawn  by  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  most  unfairly  and  in  every  way  disadvantageous  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies. 
Whether  it  was  wise  to  appoint  an  American  citizen,  resident  in 
America,  to  be  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  is 
not  for  us  to  determine — nor  do  we  mean  to  accuse  him  of  any 
undue  partiality ;  but  the  general  opinion  certainly  is  that  we  have 
by  some  means  or  other  suffered  ourselves  to  be  cheated  out  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory.  In  the  first  place,  a  line  has  been  drawn, 
contrary,  it  is  said,  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which 
deprives  us  of  about  ten  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  very  best 
land  in  the  province  of  N  ew  Brunswick.  Then,  again,  by  some  un- 
lucky chance,  an  island,  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Soult  Rapids,  has 
been  ceded  to  the  Americans,  which  throws  the  whole  of  the  deep 
water  of  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  American  limits ;  while,  on 
the  Canada  side,  the  water  is  so  shallow  as  scarcely  to  float  a 
canoe.  We  are,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment whether  we  shall  be  permitted  to  navigate  that  part  of  the 
river,  which  is  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  or  not ;  and  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  we  are  driven  to  the  enormous  expense  of 
making  a  canal  of  communication.  And,  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  boundary  line  which  is  to  run  along  the  45th  parallel  of 
latitude,  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  line  has  been  drawn  about  thirteen  miles  too  far  to 
the  northward,  and  thus  taken  from  us,  if  admitted,  not  only  a 
portion  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  but  also  a 
commanding  position  on  one  of  its  shores,  called  Rouse's  Point, 
which  the  Americans  had  begun  to  fortify.  This  fortress,  it  ap- 
pears, would  favour  an  attack  on  Canada;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  position  is  innocent  as  to  any  purpose  for  invading  the 
American  territory  from  the  side  of  Canada.  The  Americans, 
however,  were  so  anxious  to  retain  this  position,  as  to  have  re- 
course to  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  which,  we  believe,  is  as  new 
as  it  is  ingenious  in  diplomacy.  They  maintained,  that  all  boun- 
dary lines  were  to  be  settled  on  true  scientific  principles,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  according 
to  the  geocentric  latitude,  which  would  throw  the  fortress  within 
their  limits.    They  almost  deserve  it  for  their  ingenuity;  but 
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England  must  not  thus  suffer  herself  to  be  swindled  out  of  her 
rights.* 

3.  The  claim  to  the  Columbia  river. — The  claim,  which  the 
Americans  set  up  to  this  river,  rests  on  an  assumed  priority  of 
discovery  by  the  exploring  party  under  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and 
to  the  enormous  extent  of  territory,  on  the  principle  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mouth  of  a  river  conveys  to  the  country,  in  whose 
name  the  discovery  is  effected,  a  right  to  all  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  waters  communicating  with  it,  in  which  no  settlements 
have  previously  been  made.  On  these  '  waters,'  however,  many 
of  our  trading  posts  of  the  North-West  Company  were  established 
long  before  the  exploring  party  discovered  that  Columbia,  the 
mouth  of  which  had  been  surveyed,  by  order  of  Captain  Van- 
couver, at  least  ten  years  before  the  said  party  had  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Can,  then,  the  American  government  have 
the  modesty  to  persist  in  urging  Great  Britain  to  surrender  her 
title  to  the  whole  extent  of  coast  between  the  51st  and  the  42nd 
degree  of  latitude,  the  latter  being  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mexico,  when  Nootka  lies  within  those  limits^ — that  Nootka  to 
which,  at  the  risk  of  a  war,  she  successfully  maintained  her  right 
in  1790? 

4.  The  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
— It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  American  government  could 
seriously  propose  that,  without  the  least  concession  on  her  part^ 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  at  all  times  as  free 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth  to  and  from  the  sea,  with- 
out impediment,  let,  or  hinderance,  and  without  die  payment  of 
any  duty  whatever.  This  claim,  however,  they  do  set  up,  which 
like  most  others  in  their  new  code  of  international  law,  is  bot- 
tomed on  *  natural  right'  and  *  obvious  necessity.'  The  right 
of  navigating  a  river,  say  they,  is  '  a  right  of  nature,  pre-existent 
in  point  of  time,  not  necessary  to  have  been  surrendered  up  for 
any  purpose  of  the  common  good,  and  unsusceptible  of  annihi- 
lation.' This  modest  claim  is,  in  short,  nothing  less  tlian  the  ' . 
demand  of  a  free  passage  for  their  merchant  vessels,  of  six  hun-  A 
dred  miles  through  the  heart  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  North 

• 

•  We  believe  the  fact  of  the  case  to  be  this.  The  American  agent  was  lamenting 
greatly  the  loss  of  the  fortress,  on  which  our  agent  jocularly  observed,  that  if  the  ffeo^ 
eentrtc  latitude  was  assumed,  they  might  still  hold  their  fort.  The  agent  mentioned 
this  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  knew  as  little  of  geocentric  latitude  as  himself ;  but  he  spoke 
of  it  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  president,  who  was  equally  ignorant  with  both.  They  found, 
however,  on  consulting  one  of  their  mathematicians,  that  the  fact  was  certainly  so ;  and 
therefore  the  claim  was  seriously  insisted  upon,  on  the  ground  that  all  boundary  lines 
ought  to  be  settled  on  scientific  principles.  Thus  it  is  to  joke  on  treaties  with  brother 
Jonathan. 
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America,  down  a  river  which  lies  entirely  through  all  that  space 
wiUiin  the  British  dominions^  traverses  the  finest  settlemeuls  of 
Canada,  and  washes  the  quays  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  There 
is  something  whimsical  and  not  very  consistent  in  this  free  repub- 
lican government  appealing  perpetually  to  the  *  rights  of  nature/ 
in  whose  territories  every  sixth  man  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  and 
unmitigated  slavery ;  and  which,  by  a  series  of  encroachments  and 
usurpations,  has  driven  back  the  original  possessors  of  those  terri- 
tories, and  so  nearly  exterminated  them,  that,  before  the  present 
century  expires,  they  will  probably  have  become  rare  enough  for 
the  people  of  Washington,  or  New  York,  to 

'  Show  an  Indian  as  they  show  an  ape.* 

There  are  many  other  points  of  collision,  besides  those  we  have 
mentioned,  which  may  lie  dormant  or  occasionally  be  brought 
into  discussion  in  time  of  peace,  but  which  will  most  assuredly 
come  into  play  whenever  a  war  may  break  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  any  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  for  we  will 
not  suppose  that  America  is  so  insensible  of  the  benefits  of  peace 
as  to  be  rash  enough  to  commit  any  direct  hostile  act  of  aggression 
that  can  possibly  call  down  upon  her  so  tremendous  a  scourge  as 
that  of  a  war  with  England, — a  war  that  might  be  fatal,  as  the 
last  war  had  nearly  been,  to  the  confederated  government. 

There  are  not  wanting  persons  who  think,  and  our  anonymous 
German  is  one  of  the  number,  that  there  exists  a  leaning  among 
the  more  wealthy  citizens  of  the  eastern  states  towards  monarchy, 
as  being  more  compatible  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  civilized 
world ;  that  their  ambassadors  and  ministers  find  themselves  iso- 
lated, as  it  were,  among  the  corps  diplomatujue  ;  that  the  wealthy 
citizens  do  not  consider  themselves,  nor  are  considered  by  the 
populace,  as  at  all  distinguished  above  the  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  a 
fountain-head,  from  whose  source  honours  and  distinctions  might 
be  derived  as  in  monarchical  governments — ribands — garters- 
stars — titles — in  short,  aUimited  sovereignty  supported  by  an  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  it  is  asked,  why  not  imitate  Great  Britain  in  this  as 
we  have  done  in  most  other  respects  ?  Our  author  says,  the  elder 
Adams,  in  his  character  of  vice-president,  brought  forward  a  motion 
before  the  senate  for  changing  the  president's  style  and  title  from 
that  of  Excellency  to  Highness  and  Protector  of  our  liberties; 
and  that  the  present  president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  ranked  among  nations  of  th« 
first  order  until  the  presidency  shall  have  become  hereditary- 
meaning,  of  course,  in  his  own  family :  but  then  he  tells  us,  some- 
what quaintly,  that  the  *  Johns  have  never  furnished  high  speci- 
^lens  of  prudent  government;  that  the  English  John  lost  his 
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dominions,  the  French  his  liberty,  the  Bohemian  his  life,  and  the 
American  his  second  election ; '  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
the  Scotch  John  changed  his  name  to  Robert  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  from  a  superstitious  dread  of  this  very  fatality — and  fared 
little  better  for  the  mutation.  • 

We  know  not  how  far  or  to  whom  Mr.  Adams  may  have  com- 
municated his  private  sentiments,  but  we  do  know  that  he  has 
sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  as  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  has  enunciated,  in 
-his  inauguration  speech,  a  political  creed  which  breathes  the  true 
republican  spirit.*  In  fact,  however,  it  was  as  necessary  for  him 
to  profess  publicly  in  that  particular  vein,  as  it  is  for  the  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  congress  to  drink  whisky  and  shake  handg 
with  the  stupid  Germans  (so  this  German  writer  calls  them)  of 
Pensylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  the  French  of  Loui- 
siana, and  the  Irish  every  where,  all  of  whom  are  the  most  de- 
termined democrats  in  the  union,  and  without  whose  sutFraget 
the  said  candidate  can  have  no  chance  of  success.  The  con- 
(gress-candidate  has  a  no  less  serious  ordeal  to  go  through  dian 
he  who  stands  for  an  open  borough  in  England.  On  such  an 
occasion,  the  privacies  of  his  family,  we  are  told,  are  strictly 
scrutinized ;  and,  says  our  German  author,  '  if  the  lady  of  a 
would-be  honourabley  in  some  states,  does  not  happen  to  wash 
her  husband's  and  children's  linen,  and  make  their  clothes,  he 
is  assuredly  undone;  he  has  no  claim  to  popularity;  he  is  a 
proud  man,  a  federalist,  a  tory,  and  heaven  knows  what  be- 
sides.' Even  a  keg  of  whiskey,  which,  it  appears,  has  so  much 
stern  republican  virtue  in  it,  will  not  stand  such  a  man  in 
stead. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  newly-formed  republics  of  South 
America  and  of  Mexico,  if  they  should  stand,  may  not  be  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  present  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States  beyond  the  period  when  it  might  be  naturally  expected  to 

•  This  creed  is  thus  given  : — *  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  source  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  the  end  of  all  legitimate  government  upon  earth;  that  the  best 
security  for  the  beneficence,  and  the  best  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  power,  consists 
HI  the  freedom,  the  purity,  and  the  frequency  of  popular  elections ;  that  the  general 
government  of  the  Union,  and  the  separate  governments  of  the  states,  are  all  sovereifa- 
ties  of  limited  powers — fellow-servants  of  the  same  masters— uncontrolled  within  their 
respective  spheres — uncontrollable  by  encroachments  upon  each  other ;  that  the  firmest 
security  of  peace  is  the  preparation,  during  peace,  of  tne  defences  of  war ;  that  a  rigo- 
lotis  economy,  and  accountability  of  public  expenditures,  should  guard  against  th« 
aggravation,  and  alleviate,  when  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation ;  that  the  military 
should  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power  ;  that  the  freedom  of  the  pres^ 
and  of  religious  opinion,  should  be  inviolate ;  that  the  policy  of  our  country  is  peace, 
^nd  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  union; — are  articles  of  faith  oa  which  we  are  now  all 
9^eed,*^^dam^8  Inaugural  Speech,  1825. 
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assume  another  shape ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  those  flimsy 
structures  may  abndge  its  duration.     At  any  rate,  we  believe 
there  are  few  thinking  men  among  the  North  Americans  who  se- 
riously doubt  that  some  change  must  take  place  before  this  exten- 
sive country  shall  number,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  before  twenty  yeais 
are  over,  twent}-  millions  of  people,  composed  of  all  nations  and 
languages,   religions,    sects,   and    colours — divided  into    twenty- 
four  states,  each  having  its  peculiar  government  and  its  separate 
interests,  and  each  jealous  of  all  the  rest.     It  is  only  in  a  new 
and  thinly-peopled   countrv-,  wherein  ever}'  man  has  plenty  of 
elbow-room,  that  such  a  state  of  society  could  be  expected  to 
hold  together;  in  old  countries  no  such  confederacy  could  pos- 
sibly exist :  and  hi!>tory  has  left  us  nothing  like  it.     Mr.  de  Roos 
has  some  obser\'ations  on  this  subject,  \\hich  we  willingly  quote : — 
*  The  experiment  of  a  democracy  upon  so  ^eat  a  scale  was  a  bold 
ooncepticHi,  considering  the  fate  which  ha5  hitherto  invariably  attended 
mil  systems  of  popular  government — a  conception  worthy  of  a  mi^htj 
mind,  worthy  of  the  pliilosophic  statesman,  who  ^^  eripuit  ccelo  iiiimen 
Bceptrumque  tyrannis."     How  long  this  vast  machine  will  continue  to 
work,  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation.     Hitherto  the  Americans 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  oc-ciip\*ing  a  country  where  the  evils  of 
an  overflowing  population  have  not  been  tVlt ;  wliere  every  man  m 
either  a  farmer  or  a  merchant ;  where  tiiere  are  no  idlers  ;  and,  more 
than  all,  where  there  are  no  poor ;  for  vile  indeed  must  be  the  Ame* 
rican  who  cannot  in  some  capacity  earn  an  amp'.e  maintenance.    W*heii, 
however,  the  means  of  canying  off  a  superfluous  j.M?pulation  begin  to 
fail,  which  at  some  period  must  be  the  case  :  when  the  sated  ambition 
of  wealth  gives  place  to  the  love  of  disrinction  and  fower  ;  and  when 
the  stn^rgle  for  superiority  between  the  youne  and  old  states  gfives 
xise  to  disturbances,  s^nnptoms  of  which  have  already  appeared,  we  mar 
expect  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  popular  government." — Personal 
Narrative,  pp.  24, 25. 

Our  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  whatever  difference  of  in- 
terests and  feeling  existed  between  the  northern,  the  southern, 
and  the  western  states,  during  tlie  late  war,  the  return  and  con- 
tinuance of  peace  have  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  animosities 
arising  out  of  political  opinions  among  tho^e  whose  opinions  have 
anv  weight,  and  that  the  Union  is  srainin^  stronsth  everv  dav. 
AVe  merely  laugh  at  our  Genuan  autlior*s  prediction,  tliat  the  next 
election  will  be  tlie  crisis  that  must  iiecide^\helher  the  republican 
or  the  monarchical  government  is  eventuallv  to  prevail.  If  Adams 
be  re-elected,  he  pronounces  the  dowutful  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  seems  iu  his  estimation,  that  '  ho  has  all  the  New 
Knglaini  Slates,  and  part  of  Mew  Yoit  and  New  Jersey,  on  his 
siile;*  and  that  *  iu  both  tlieso  latter  states,  as  well  as  in  Virginia, 


public  opinion,  among  the  higher  classes,  declarer  itself  almost 

openly 
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openly  for  monarchical  government.'  But  then  the  fierce  Keii- 
tuckians,  and  all  the  western  and  southern  states,  are  his  avowed 
and  decided  enemies  ;  and  so  they  may  be,  and  again  try  to  elect 
General  Jackson  ;*  be  very  boisterous,  and  drunken,  and  quarrel- 
some, (as  bad  almost  as  our  own  rabble  were  at  Preston,  in  Laiir 
cashire,  the  other  day,")  and  in  three  days  all  will  be  calm  again. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  sober  and  right-thinkiag 
part  of  the  people  tremble  at  the  idea  of  placing  a  military  man 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  particularly  such  a  man  as 
Jackson,  who  is  represented  as  one  ^  destitute  of  every  qualifica- 
tion for  the  presidency,  and  possessing  nothing  to  recommend 
him  to  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  an  ungovernable 
temper,  a  ferocious  courage,  and  a  contempt  for  the  constitution 
and  laws.'  They  are  apprehensive,  and  not  without  reason,  that, 
should  such  a  man  be  elected,  the  character  of  the  government  of 
.their  peaceable  and  flourishing  confederacy  may  be  changed  into 
*  that  of  the  most  miserable,  the  most  despotic,  and,  to  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  the  most  formidable  that  ever  afflicted  the 
human  race — a  military  republic'  The  natural  consequence 
would  be,  that  of  running  into  the  contrary  extreme — the  esta- 
blishment of  that  monarchical  government,  towards  which,  our 
German  tells  us,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  are  already  well  dis- 
posed. 

Our  author  gives  a  whimsical  instance,  which  we  shall  extract, 
of  the  absurd  extent  to  which  this  spirit  of  party-feeling  and  ani- 
mosity is  carried  in  the  unenlightened  part  of  the  States  : — 

*  Last  year  a  steam-boat  was  launched  from  the  wharfs  at  Pitts- 
.burgh ;  she  was  destined  to  run  between  that  place  and  New  Orleans, 
and  was  to  start  immediately  on  her  first  trip.  Thousands  of  people 
were  collecting  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  (Monongehela ;)  trunks,  bar- 
rels, and  bales,  lay  ready  for  embarkation ;  the  passengers  were  going 
to  enter  their  names  ;  the  public  attention  was  in  suspense,  and  only 
waited  for  the  last  act  of  this  interesting  scene.  At  length  the  veil 
was  removed  from  the  bust  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
name  of  the  steam-boat  appeared  in  letters  of  gold  a  yard  long.  In 
less  than  five  minutes,  not  a  spectator,  not  a  passenger,  not  a  trunk, 
not  a  barrel,  not  a  bale  was  to  be  seen :  without  uttering  a  word,  the 
silent  multitude  had  disappeared.  The  name  of  the  steam-boat  was 
Lady  Adams,  her  bust,  an  elegant  piece  of  carving  in  princely  costume 
with  a  diadem,  was  proudly  displayed  at  the  head  of  the  vessel.  The 
owner,  who  had  a  few  days  previously  arrived  from  the  south-west,  and 
thought  to  give  the  good  people  of  Pittsburgh  an  agreeable  surprise, 
found  himself  wofully  disappointed,  and  he  replaced  the  elegant  figure 

*  If  the  account  of  this  man's  conduct,  as  stated  in  aTenessee  newspaper,  be  true, 
and  it  is  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  he  is  fitter  for 
<«  cell  in  a  gaol^  with  a  strait  waistQoat^  than  the  president's  chair. 
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by  that  of  the  martial- whiskered  General  Ccffee  ;  and  then  only  ^ 
passengers,  bales,  and  barrels  return,  thoup^h  not  in  half  the  number 
they  had  before  presented  themselves.' — United  States,  pp.  25,86. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  be  his  sentiments  what 
they  may,  has  an  arduous  and  delicate  task  to  perform.  -  He  has 
all  the  conflicting  interests  and  the  opposite  opinions  of  a  stern 
republican  population  to  conciliate — he  has  to  frame  his  messages, 
and  trim  his  measures,  so  nicely  as  not  to  be  defeated,  nor  to 
give  offence  to  the  congress,  in  which  all  these  opinions  and  in- 
terests are  congregated ;  but  each  member  of  which, — so  at  least 
our  German  tells  us, — takes  care  of  his  own  interests  first,  then 
those  of  his  constituents,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  the  nation.  The 
president  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  alone ;  he  has  no  cabinet 
to  consult,  nor  any  other  dependence  for  assistance  or  advice, 
except  on  a  few  irresponsible  official  underlings.  He  derives 
none  of  that  advantage  which  the  ministers  of  religion  are  sup- 
posed to  confer,  by  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  which,  in  monarchical  governments,  when  used  with  discre- 
tion, is  no  mean  support  of  the  throne.  The  American  govern- 
ment, indeed,  has  been  deeply  censured  for  its  laxity  and  indif- 
ference in  matters  of  religion,  even  on  the  score  of  state  policy. 
Ministers  of  all  sects  indifferently,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians, 
Papists,  Unitarians,  are  seen  officiating  as  chaplains  at  the  open- 
ings of  the  sessions  of  congress ;  and  the  consequences  of  this 
apparent  indifference  are  what  might  have  been  looked  for.  In 
the  total  absence  of  a  church  establishment  and  a  national  reli- 
gion, the  people,  abandoned  to  their  own  fancies,  have  split  into 
a  hundred  different  sects,  and  some  of  the  lower  orders,  unedu*- 
cated  and  uninformed,  have  adopted  the  wildest  notions  and  con- 
duct that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  of  whatever  sect,  to  state  that  they  are  not 
only  observant  of  religious  duties,  but  cheerfully  and  willingly 
tax  themselves,  sometimes  very  heavily,  in  the  building  of 
-churches  and  chapels,  and  in  providing  funds  for  the  payment  of 
their  ministers.  The  contributions  for  this  purpose  exceed,  in 
many  places,  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  government. 
In  Philadelphia  alonS  we  are  assured  there  are  more  than  eighty 
churches  and  meeting-houses,  all  of  which  are  frequented  on  the 
sabbath-day.  In  Pittsburgh,  a  city  only  created  the  other  day, 
there  are  no  less  than  ten  churches,  one  of  which  our  author  says 
is  in  a  style  of  Gothic  elegance,  worthy  an  European  metropolis. 
The  ministers  of  the  episcopalian  church  are  said  to  be  more 
tolerant  in  temper,  and  consequently  more  popular  among  the 
better  classes  of  society,  than  the  presbyterians^  but  many  fanii^ 
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lies  attend  equally^  and  equally  subscribe  to,  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  no  religious  disputes  or  bickerings  are  ever  heard  in 
the  United  States.  We  believe,  therefore,  either  that  Mr.  de 
Rocs  must  have  been  dozing,  or  that  his  attention  had  been 
diverted  from  the  pulpit  by  *  the  dress  and  beauty  of  the  ladies,' 
when  he  supposed  he  heard  from  a  ^  fashionable  preacher'  at 
Washington,  the  blasphemous  nonsense  which  he  details  at  p.  26 
of  his  Narrative.  He  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Rush 
formed  a  part  of  the  congregation.  We  have  a  better  opinion  of 
their  taste  and  feeling,  than  to  suppose  they  would  sit  patiently 
to  listen  to  such  trash.  Mr.  de  Roos's  ears  must  have  deceived 
him ;  or,  at  worst,  his  *  superior'  preacher  must  have  been  some 
noisy  quack,  enjoying  the  brief  summer  of  resort  and  applause 
which  such  people  sometimes  meet  with  elsewhere  than  in  North 
America. 

The  little  encouragement  that  is  held  out,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, for  young  men  intended  for  the  learned  professions, 
especially  as  ministers  of  religion,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  why 
the  colleges,  or  universities  as  they  call  them,  of  the  United 
States,  are  in  such  low  repute.  The  clerical  function  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  thought  but  lightly  of  among  them ;  we  have  more 
than  once  met  with  young  gentlemen  in  coloured  clothes  in  society 
here,  who,  we  were  told,  had  had  the  cure  of  churches  or  chapels 
in  the  United  States ;  and  who,  it  was  added,  would,  or  would 
not,  re-assume  the  garb  and  character  of  clergymen  on  their  re- 
turn, exactly  as  might  happen  to  suit  their  interests  or  inclina- 
tions. While  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  clerical  profes- 
sion cannot  attain  the  proper  measure  of  respectabihty.  The 
bench  is  as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  the  bar  not  much  higher. 
Mr.  Adam,  indeed,  complains  that  the  state  of  their  judicature 
requires  amendment.  *  The  executive,'  he  says,  ^  and  still  more 
the  judiciary  department,  are  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to 
their  primitive  organization,  and  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a 
•till  growing  community.'  Those  students  who  are  destined  for 
he  medical  profession,  remain  the  longest  at  the  colleges,  but  our 
German  tells  us  that  speculation  in  land  or  commerce  is  so  com- 
mon, and  the  thirst  for  money-making  so  universal,  that  boys  who 
are  sent  to  the  colleges  are  generally  withdrawn  by  their  friends 
by  the  time  they  have  acquired  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  The  young  Americans  whose  accomplish- 
ments attract  notice,  will  generally  be  found  to  have  studied 
either  in  Britain  or  Germany.  All  this  will  be  cured  in  time. 
He  admits  there  is  no  want  of  free-schools,  to  which  the  farmers 
send  their  children,  and  that  reading  and  writing  are  acquirements 
30  universally  spread  over  the  Union,  that  whenever  one  meets 
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vith  a  person  ignorant  of  thenii  he  may  be  set  down  as  an  emi- 
grant Irishman  or  a  descendant  of  a  Frenchman.  Well-selected 
libraries  are  found  in  every  town ;  our  principal  reviews"  and  ma- 
gazines are  regularly  reprinted;  and  of  late  they  have  some 
respectably-conducted  periodical  works  of  their  own.  New** 
papers  are  read  by  every  class  of  society ;  they  comprehend  every^ 
thing  that  is  passing  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  Their  number 
is  immense : 

^  Up\vards  of  one  thousand,'  says  our  anonymous  author,  *  are  now 
printed  in  the  Union ;  Pennsylvania  alone  has  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
There  is  hardly  a  county  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Ohio,  which  has  not 
at  least  one  public  paper.  The  poorest  man  is  thus  enabled  to  keep 
a  newspaper,  the  cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  three  dollars  (thir« 
teen  shillings)  a  year,  as  there  is  no  stamp-duty  attached ;' 

and  the  postage  within  each  state  is  not  more  than  a  halfpenny, 
and  without  it  about  three  farthings. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  Mr.  de  Roos,  that  an  English 
gentleman  is  everywhere  sure  of  a  friendly  reception  from  the 
citizens  of  the  eastern  and  southern  states.  We  learn  the  same 
from  the  four  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article,  who  were  delighted  with  the  attentions  they  invariably  ex- 
])erienced.  Tliis  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  de  Roos  is  pleased 
with  most  things — above  all,  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  young 
lieutenant  fresh  from  the  sea,  with  the  ladies.  The  streets  of 
New  York  he  says  are  well-lighted ;  and  crowds  of  well-dressed 
people  parade  the  avenues  of  trees  on  each  side,  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  evening ;  but  the  City  Hotel  and  everything 
belonging  to  it  was  execrable.  A  table-d'hote,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  sitting  down  at  it ;  floors  without  carpets  ;  beds 
without  curtains  ;  a  rag  for  a  towel ;  no  glasses,  mug,  nor  cup  in  the 
bed-room ;  half-a-dozen  beds  in  one  room,  and  men  sleeping  in 
couples  in  each  bed;  these  are  tlie  disagreeables  of  New  York. 
Baltimore,  he  says,  is  the  prettiest  city  in  the  United  States ;  not 
so  large  as  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  but  in  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  regularity  of  building,  far  surpassing  them  ;  the  ladies  more 
beautiful,  their  taste  in  dress  better,  and  quite  Parisian.  But 
we  are  warned  to  stop,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  follow  our 
lieutenant  into  Canada,  nor  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  rotten 
ships  he  found  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  the  two  nations  built  at 
the  cost  almost  of  their  own  weight  in  gold ;  the  great  expense 
of  which,  and  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  unnecessarily  took 
place  on  those  waters,  may  be  the  means,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of 
deterring  both  from  ever  building  another  ship  of  war  on  this  or 
any  other  of  the  lakes  :  we  say  unnecessarily y  because  neither  the 
United  States,  nor  the  Canadas;  are  to  be  attacked  or  defended 

successfully 
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successfully  by  any  of  these  great  waters.  We  shall  merely 
notice  the  account  he  gives  of  the  velocity  of  an  ice-boat,  which 
he  saw  in  Kingston  dockyard,  because  its  accuracy  has  been 
called  in  question.  It  was  mounted  on  three  skates,  one  at- 
tached to  each  end  of  a  strong  cross-bar,  fixed  under  the  fore- 
part, and  a  third  to  the  bottom  of  the  rudder;  rigged  with  a 
mast  and  sail,  like  those  of  a  common  boat. 

*  Her  properties  are  wonderful,  and  her  motion  is  fearfully  rapid. 
She  can  not  only  sail  before  the  wind,  but  is  actually  capable  of  beat- 
ing to  windward.  It  requires  an  experienced  hand  to  manage  her, 
■particularly  in  tacking,  as  her  extreme  velocity  renders  the  least 
motion  of  the  rudder  of  the  utmost  consequence.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  assured  me  that  he  himself  last  year  had  gone 
a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  in  an  hour ;  and  he  knew  an  instance 
of  an  ice-boat  having  crossed  from  York  to  Fort  Niagara  (a  distance 
of  forty  miles)  in  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This 
will  be  readily  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  velocity  which  such  a 
vessel  must  acquire  when  driven  on  skates  before  a  gale  of  wind. 
These  boats  are  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  Canada.' — De  Roos, 
pp.  142, 143. 

By  no  means  ^  necessarily'  so.  We  remember,  many  years  ago, 
two  Englishmen  fixing  iron  runners  to  a  Russian  sledge,  with 
which,  after  rigging  it  with  mast  and  sail,  they  started  upon 
the  Neva,  and  darted  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour.  Having,  in  their  progress,  observed  a  wolf  crossing  on 
the  ice,  they  steered  directly  towards  it,  and  such  was  the  velo- 
city of  the  sledge,  that  it  cut  the  animal  in  two.  They  had  no 
doubt  that,  with  a  double  quantity  of  canvass,  they  could  have 
nearly  doubled  the  velocity. 


Note  to  the  Article  on  the  Geology  of  Central  France  in  No.  LXXII. 

We  stated  in  our  last  Number,  p.  439,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  paper  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Journal  for  1820-21,  by  Dr.  Daubeny, 
we  recollected  no  English  writers  on  the  geology  of  Auvergne,  until 
the  works  of  Mr.  Scrope  and  Dr.  Daubeny  *  On  Volcanos,'  came  out 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  We  ought,  however,  to  have  mentioned, 
that,  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Daubeny*s  first  communi- 
cation, Mr.  Bakewell  published,  in  1823,  his  observations  on  Auvergne 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise. — Although  his 
brief  visit  to  the  district  around  Clermont  only  permitted  him  to  take 
a  hasty  survey,  he  succeeded  in  seizing  with  correctness  many  of  the 
principal  geological  features  of  the  country,  and  presented  to  the 
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EngUsli  reader  a  concise  and  intelligible  outline  of  the  leading  phe* 
nomena.  His  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a  section  descriptive  ol  tbt 
relative  age  of  the  fresh-water  strata,  and  the  two  great  divisions  of 
ancient  and  modern  volcanic  products  ;  and  drawings  were  also  added 
of  some  of  the  remarkable  volcanic  cones. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  trachyte,  Mr.  Bakewell  declared  Us 
dissent  from  Dr.  Daubeny's  hypothesis,  that  the  isolated  mountains, 
composed  of  that  substance,  in  Auvergne,  had  been  ejected  in  tiie 
state  of  mud.  (Bakewell^  vol.  iL  p.  872.)  As  the  professor,  in  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  letters,  has  particularly  adverted  to  this  misconcep* 
tion  of  his  meaning,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  luf 
explanation,  —  which  has,  perhaps,  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of 
Mr.  Bakewell's  geological  readeis.  It  was  merely  his  intention  to 
signify  that  trachyte  and  domite  were  the  product  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  volcanos,  like  those  noticed  by  Humboldt  in  the  New  World,  and 
those  which  produced  the  lava  of  the  Lipari  islands.  One  of  the  cha- 
racters attributed  by  Dr.  Daubeny  to  this  class  of  volcanos  was  the 
giving  rise  to  frequent  ejections  of  mud,  and  he  called  them  mud'vol* 
canos^  without  meaning  to  place  trachyte  among  the  products  of  this 
kind,  any  more  than  obsidian  or  pumice.  (See  Dr,  Daubeny's  Second 
Letter  to  Professor  Jameson  on  the  Ancient  Volcanos  of  Auvergne^  p.  80» 
corrected  and  reprinted  October,  1825.) 
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Art.  I. — Tlie  Planter's  Guide;   or  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  I 
beat  Method  of  gimns  immediate  effect  to  fVood,  by  the  remo~  J 
val  of  large  Trees  and  Underwood;  being  an  attempt  to  place  \ 
the  Art  on  fired  Principles,  and  to  apply  it  to  general  Purposes  ,  J 
useful  and  oTnamentat.      By  Sir  Heory  Steuart,  Bart.  LL.D.,  ' 
F.K.S.E.  Sec.     Edinburgh,  8vo.  1828. 
nPHE  notable  parudox,  that  the  residence  of  a  proprietor  upon    i 
-*-    his  estate  is  of  as  little  consequence  as  the  bodily  presencs 
of  a  stock-holder   upon  Exchange,   lias,    we    believe,    been   re* 
nounced.     At  least,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uuchess  of  Suffolk's 
relationship  to  her  own  child,  the  vulgar  continue  to  be  of  opinion   | 
tliat  there  is   some  riiifereuce  in  favour  of  the  next  hamlet  and 
village,    and   even   of  the  vicinage   in  general,  when  the  squire 
spends  his  rents  at  tlie  manor-house,  instead  of  cutting  a  ligure 
in  France  or  Italy,    A  celebrated  politician  used  to  say  he  would 
willingly  bring  in  one  bill  to  make  poaching  felony,  another  to 
encourage  the  breed  of  foxes,  and  a  ttiird  to  revive  the  decayed 
amusements  of  cock-fighting   and  bull-baiting — that   he   would 
make,  in  short,  any  sacrifice  to  the  humours  and  prejudices   of 
the  country- gentlemen,  in  their  most  extravagant  tbrm,  providing 
only  he  could  prevail  upon  them  to  '  dwell  in  tlieir  own  houses, 
be  the  patrons  of  their  own  tenantry,  and  the  fatlierg  of  their  own 
children.'     However  we  might  be  disposed  to  stop  abort  of  these 
liberal  concessions,  we  agice  so  far  with  the  senator  by  whom  they 
were  enounced,  as  to  think  every  thing  of  great  consequence  which 
furnishes  an  additional  source  of  prolit  or  of  pleasure  to  the  resi- 
dent proprietor,  and  induces  him  to  continue  to  support  the  useful 
and  honourable  character  of  a  country-gentleman,  an  epithet  so 
pleasing  in   English  ears, — so  dear  to  English  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence and  patriotism.     The  manly  lines  of  Akenside  cannot 
fail  to  rush  on  tlie  memory  of  our  readers,  nor  was  there  such 
occasion  for  the  reproach  when  it  tlowed  from  the  pen  of  the 
RUtbofj  as  there  is  at  this  present  day, 
^  '  O  blind  of  choice,  and  to  yourselves  untrue  I 

The  youD^  grove  shoots,  their  bloom  the  fields  renew, 
The  mansion  asks  its  lord,  the  swdns  their  friend, 
While  he  doth  riot's  orgies  haply  share. 
Or  tempt  the  gamester  s  dark  destroying  snare, 
Or  at  some  courtly  shrine  with  slavish  incenae  beadl* 
.  zzxril.   NO.  LXXIV.  X  K-QA&lX 
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« 

Amidst  the  various  sources  of  amusement  which  a  country  resi- 
dence offers  to  it«  proprietor^  th«  improveqi^t  of  the  appearance 
of  th^  house  and  adjacent  demesne  vrill  ever  hold  a  very 'high 
place.  Field-sports^  at  an  early  season  in  life,  have  more  of  im- 
mediate excitation ;  nor  are  we  amongst  those  who  condemn  the 
gallant  chase^  though  we  cannot,  now-a-days^  follow  it :  but  a 
country  life  has  leisure  for  both,  if  pursued,  as  Lady  Grace  si^ys, 
moderately ;  and  we  can  promise  our  young  sportsman  also,  that 
if  he  studies  the  pursuits  which  this  article  recommends,  he  will 
find  them  peculiarly  combined  with  the  establishment  of  coverS| 
and  the  protection  of  game. 

Agriculture  itself,  the  most  serious  occupation  of  country^gen- 
tlemeui  has  points  which  may  be  combined  with  die  art  we  are 
«bout  Co  treat  of— -or,  rad>er,  those  two  pursuits  cannot,  on  many 
occasions,  be  kept  separate  from  each  other ;  for  we  shall  have 
repeated  occasion  to  remark,  how  much  beauty  is,  in  the  idea  of  a 
spectator,  connected  with  utility,  and  how  much  good  taate  is 
idways  ofiiended  by  obvious  and  unnecessary  expense.  Theae  aK 
principles  which  connect  the  farm  with  the  pleasure-ground  or 
demesne.-— Lastly,  we  have  Pope's  celebrat^  apology  for  the 
profuse  expense  bestowed  on  the  house  and  grounds  of  Canons-^ 
if  Canons,  indeed,  was  meant-^ 

*  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed  ; 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  children  hread, 
The  labourer  bears.' 

The  taste  of  alterations  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  the  labow^ 
employed  upon  them  must  necessarily  furnish  employment  to  the 
most  valuable,  though  often  the  least  considered  of  the  children 
of  the  soil, — those,  namely,  who  are  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  a  short  essay,  distinguished  by  his  usual 
accuracy  of  information,  and  ornamented  by  his  wit  and  taste,  has 
traced  the  history  of  gardening,  in  a  pictural  sense,  from  the  mere 
art  of  horticulture  to  the  creation  of  scenery  of  a  more  generd 
character,  extending  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  proper  gar^ 
den  and  orchard.  We  venture,  however,  to  think  that  this  his^ 
tory,  though  combined  by  a  master-hand,  is  in  some  degree 
im|>erfect,  and  confounds  two  particulars  which  our  ancestors 
kept  separate,  and  treated  on  principles  entirely  different — the 
garden,  namely,  with  its  ornaments,  and  the  park,  chase,  or 
riding,  which,  under  various  names,  was  the  proudest '  appur- 
tenance of  the  feudal  castle,  and  marked  the  existence  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  feudal  lord  most  valued. 

The  garden,  at  first  intended  merely  for  producing  esculent 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  began  to  assume  another  cha- 
racter^  so  ,st>on  as  the  increase  of  civilization  tempted  thie  feudal 

\wion. 
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baron  to  step  a  little  way  out  of  the  limits  of  liis  fortifications, 
and  pertiiitled  Ills  liigli  duiiie  to  come  down  from  her  seat  upoa 
tbu  castle  walls,  so  regularly  assigned  to  her  by  ancient  min- 
strels, and  tread  with  stately  pace  the  neighbouring  precincts 
which  art  had  garnished  for  her  reception.  These  gardens  were 
defended  with  walls,  as  well  for  gaiety  as  for  shelter ;  they  were 
often  surrounded  with  fosses,  had  the  command  of  water,  and  gava 
the  disposer  of  tlie  ground  an  opportunity  to  display  his  taste,  by 
introducing  canals,  basins,  and  fouDtains,  the  margins  of  whicb 
admitted  of  liie  highest  architectural  ornament.  As  art  enlarged 
its  range,  and  tJie  nobles  were  satistied  with  a  display  of  magniA- 
cence,  to  atone  (or  the  abridgment  of  their  power,  new  ornaments 
were  successively  introduced;  banqueting  houses  were  built;  tec- 
races  were  extended,  and  coimected  by  staircases  and  balustrades  of 
the  richest  forms.  The  result  was,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degrea 
■ftifieial,  but  it  was  a  sight  beautiful  in  itself — a  triumph  of  human 
art  over  tiie  elements,  and,  counecled  as  these  ornamented  gardens 
were  with  splendid  mansions,  in  the  same  character,  there  was  « 
symmetry  and  harmony  betwixt  ibe  baronial  palace  itself,  and 
these  its  natural  appendages,  whidi  reconmiended  them  to  the 
judgment  as  well  as  lo  tlie  eye.  The  shrubs  tlientselves  were  ar- 
titicial,  ill  so  far  as  tliey  were  eitlier  exotic,  or,  if  indigenous,  were 
treated  in  a  manner,  and  presented  an  appearaw^e,  which  was 
altogetlierdie  work  of  cultivation.  Tbecxauiinationof  such  objects 
furnished  amusement  to  the  merely  curious,  information  to  the 
scientilic,  and  pleasure,  at  least,  to  those  who  only  looked  at 
tbem,  and  passed  on.  Where  tiiere  was  little  extent  of  ground, 
especially,  what  could  be  litter  for  die  amusement  of  '  learned 
leisure, '  than  those  '  trim  gardens,'  which  Milton  has  represented 
as  the  chosen  scene  of  the  easy  and  unoccupied  man  of  letters. 
He  liad  dien  around  him  tlie  most  delightful  subjects  of  observa- 
tion, in  tlie  fruits  and  Howers,  theshru^  and  trees,  many  of  them 
interesting  from  iheir  novelty  and  peculiar  appearance,  and  habits 
malting  liim  to  such  studies  as  lead  from  created  things  up  to 
the  Almighty  Creator.  This  sublime  author,  indeed,  has  been 
quut«d,  as  bearing  a  testimony  against  tiie  artificial  taste  of  gar- 
dening, in  tlie  times  when  he  lived,  in  those  well-ltnown  verses: — 
'  Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
lu  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 

>    Poured  out  profuse  oa  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  anil  where  the  uofiienced  shade 
Embrowned  the  noontide  bowers.     Thus  was  this  place 
A  hapjiy  rural  seat  of  varipus  view.' 
Tbis  passage  expresses  exquisitely  wliat  park-sceneiy ou^Ut  Ui  b«, 
ill  X  a  1B&. 
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and  What  it  has,  in  some  cases,  actually  become ;  but,  we  think,  the 
quotation  has  been  used  to  authorise  conclusions  which  the  author 
never  intended,  Eden  was  created  by  the  Almighty  fiat,  whidi 
called  heaven  and  earth  into  existence,  and  poets  of  genius  much 
inferior,  and  falling  far  short  of  Milton  in  the  power  of  expressing 
their  meaning,  would  have  avoided  the  solecism  of  representing 
Paradise  as  decorated  with  beds  and  curious  knots  of  flowers,  widi 
which  the  idea  of  human  labour  and  human  care  is  inevitably  con- 
nected— an  impropriety,  indeed,  which  could  only  be  equalled  by 
that  of  the  French  painter,  who  gave  the  skin  dress  of  our  first  &tfaer 
the  cut  of  a  court  suit.  Milton  nobly  conceived  that  Eden,  emar 
nating  directly  from  the  Creator,  must  possess  that  majestic  freedom 
which  characterizes  even  the  less  perfect  works  of  nature,  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  has  anticipated  the  schemes  of  later  improvers.  But 
we  tibink  it  extremely  dubious,  that  he  either  meant  to  recommend 
landscape  gardening  on  an  extensive  scale,  or  to  censure  those 
'  trim  gardens,^  which  he  has  elsewhere  mentioned  so  affection- 
ately. 

A  garden  of  this  sort  was  an  extension  of  the  splendour  of  the 
residence  into  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  domain — ^was,  in 
fact,  often  used  as  a  sort  of  chapel  of  ease  to  the  apartments  within 
doors ;  and  afibrded  opportunities  for  the  society,  after  the  eariy 
dinner  of  our  ancestors,  to  enjoy  the  evening  in  the  cool  fragrance 
of  walks  and  bowers.  Hence,  the  dispersed  groups  which  Wat- 
teau  and  others  set  forth  as  perambulating  the  highly  ornamented 
scenes  Avhich  these  artists  took  pleasure  in  painting.  Sometimes 
the  hospitality  of  old  England  made  a  different  use  of  these  re- 
treats, and  tenanted  the  pleasure-ground  with  parties  of  jolly 
guests,  who  retired  from  the  dining-parlour  to  finish  the  botde, 
^  fresco,  on  the  bowling-green  and  in  its  vicinity.  We  have 
heard,  for  example,  that,  in  a  former  generation,  this  used  to 
be  the  rule  at  Trentham,  where  a  large  party  of  country-gen- 
tlemen used  to  assemble  once  a  week,  on  a  public  day  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  At  a  certain  hour  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  bowling-green,  where,  according  to  their  different  inclinations, 
tliey  played  at  bowls,  caroused,  lounged,  or  smoked,  as  their  in- 
clinations determined,  and  thus  released  their  noble  landlord  from 
all  further  efforts  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment.  The 
honest  Staffordshire  squires  were  not,  perhaps,  the  most  pictu- 
resque objects  in  the  world,  while  dius  engaged,  with  counte- 
nances highly  illuminated, 

*  With  a  pipe  and  a  flask,  puffing  sorrow  away  ;* 
but  the  circumstance  serves  to  show  that  such  plaisances  as  we 
have  described  formed  convenient,  as  well  as  agreeable  accompa- 
niments to  the  mansion  of  m  nobleman^  who,  having  a  certain 

duty 
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duty  to  perform  towards  his  neighbourhood,  was  accommodated 
by  that  arrangement  of  Wis  pleasure-ground  which  enabled  him 
to  do  the  thing  with  most  satisfaction  to  his  guests,  and  feast    1 
personal  inconvenience  to  himself.  I 

Such  were  the  uses  of  the  old  fashioned  and  highly  ornamented  J 
style  of  gardening.  Its  beauty,  we  have  been  informed  by  a  sura,  1 
nay,  we  will  add,  the  surest  guide  on  such  a  subject,  consists  io  I 
its  connexion  with  the  house —  1 

'  Where  architectural  ornaments  are  introduced  into  the  garden  about  I 
the  bouse,  hon'ever  unnatural  raised  terraces,  fountains,  flights  of  steps, 
parapets  with  statues,  vases,  balustrades,  &c.  may  be  called — however  I 
our  ancestors  may  Lave  been  laughed  at,  (and  I  was  much  diverted,  I 
though  not  at  all  couvinced  with  the  ridicule,)  for  walking  up  and  down  ] 
stairs  in  the  open  air — the  effect  of  all  these  objects  is  very  striking;  1 
and  they  are  not  more  unnatural,  that  is,  not  more  artificial,  than  the  J 
houses  ihey  are  intended  to  accompany.'*  i 

Kothing  is  more  completely  the  cliild  of  art  than  a  garden,  its 
ariijicial  productions  are  necessarily  surrounded  by  walls,  mark-, 
ing  out  tiie  space  which  they  occupy  as  something  totally  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  domain,  and  they  are  not  seldom  distinguished 
by  the  species  of  buildings  which  their  culture  requires.  The 
green-houses  and  conservatories  necessary  to  complete  a  garden 
on  a  large  scale  are  subjects  susceptible  of  much  ornament,  all  of 
which,  like  the  plants  thenisetves,  must  be  the  productiou  of  art, 
and  art  in  its  most  obvious  phasis.  It  seems  right  and  congruous 
that  these  objects,  being  themselves  the  offspring  of  art,  should 
have  all  tlie  grace  of  outward  form  and  interior  splendour  which 
their  parent  art  can  give  tliem.  Their  formality  is  to  be  vaiied 
and  disguised,  their  shapes  to  be  ornamented.  A  brick  wall  is, 
in  itself,  a  disagreeable  object ;  but  its  colour,  when  covered  with 
green  boughs,  and  partially  seen  tlirough  them,  produces  such  a 
rich  effect  as  to  gratify  the  painter  in  a  very  high  degree.  Upon 
the  various  shapes  and  forms  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  dowers,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dilate ;  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's 
works,  and  to  collect  them  and  arrange  them  with  taste  is  the 
proper  and  rational  purpose  of  art,  Water,  even  when  disposed 
into  llie  formal  shapes  of  pouds,  canals,  and  artificial  fountains, 
although  this  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  violence  which 
can  be  perpetrated  upon  nature,  affords  effects  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  congenial  with  die  presence  of  ornamented  architecture 
and  artificial  gardening.  Our  champion,  Price  himself,  we  pre- 
sume to  think,  rather  shrinks  from  his  ground  on  this  particular 
point,  and  may  not  be  willing  to  follow  his  own  banner  so  far  as 
we  are  disposed  to  carrj-  it.  He  justifies  fountains  only,  on  the 
■  Frice'i  Esuys  du  tlie  Piciur«ique,  vol,  ii,,  psga  \H, 
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gtoUnd  that  natural  jets-d^eaUf  though  rare,  do  etlstf  and  t^rt 
aUiong  the  most  surprising  exhibitions  of  nature :  AiMe,  he  thfaiks, 
must  therefore  be  ptoper  objects  of  imitation ;  and  since  Art  can^ 
not  emulate  these  natural  fountains  in  greatness  of  style  Md  ex- 
^ciitidn^  she  i^  justified  in  GOftipensatihg  hef  nireakness  by  sym- 
metry^ trtirietyi  and  richfiess  of  elS'ect.  Now  we  are  inclined,  with 
all  the  devotion  of  reverence  for  Sir  Uvedale  Pricey  to  dispute 
the  ground  of  his  doctrine  on  this  subject^  and  to  affirm,  that 
whether  the  geyier,  or  any  other  natural  jfet-^eaii  existed  or  no, 
the  sight  of  a  magnificent  fountain,  either  flinging  Up  it^  Waters 
intd  the  air  and  returning  doWd  in  shower^  of  mist.  Which  niake 
the  ^^cfendiiig  column  resemble  s  giant  in  a  shrbud,  or  broken 
into  other  forms  of  importance  and  beauty,  WotUd  still  be  a  cap- 
tivating sf^ectacle ;  and  the  tasteful  vetersin  argued,  to  oiir  fancy, 
much  more  like  himself  when  he  manfullv  contends,  that  the  ele- 
ment of  water  is  as  fitly  at  the  disposal  of  the  professor  of  hy- 
draulics ad  the  solid  stone  id  at  that  of  the  architect,  tt  has  been 
il  long  time  fashionable  to  declaim  against  architectural  wiiter- 
Works,  ahd  to  ask  triumphantly,  what  are  les  eaiix  of  Versailles 
io  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  of  Niagara,  to  the  falls  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  or  even  to  those  of  the  Clyde  ?  The  answer  is  ready  to 
ft  dUestion  wtiich  is  founded  on  the  m^dfiest  of  all  tastes — that 
which  drisies  from  comparison.  The  WatJ&r-vi^orks  of  Versailles 
are  certainly  inferior  to  the  magnificent  cascades  which  we  have 
mentioned  ;  but  we  suspect  they  have  been  talked  of  by  many 
authors  who  have  never  witnessed  what  is  not  now  an  everyday 
dight.  Those  who  have  seen  that  exhibition  will  certainly  say 
they  have  witnessed  a  most  magnificent  and  interesting  scene,  far 
heyond  what  they  might  have  previously  supposed  it  wfls  within 
the  compass  of  human  art  to  produce. — ^We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  expense  was  altogether  well  laid  out  which  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Seine  by  the  mediation  of  a  conipli- 
cated  bundle  of  sticks,  to  throw  summersets  at  Versailles.  This 
is  entirely  a  separate  affair.  The  present  question  merely  is^ 
whether,  the  money  beiiig  spent,  and  the  water-works  completed^ 
a  great  example  of  human  power  over  the  elements  has  liot  been 
^iven,  aiid  a  corresponding  effect  produced  ?  We,  at  least,  are 
prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Wealth,  in  this,  as  in  other  respiects,  has  provied  a  snare,  and 
played  *  many  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven.^  If  We  ap- 
provie  of  Palladian  architecture,  the  vases  and  balustrades  of 
VitruviuS,  the  enriched  entablatures  and  superb  stairs  of  the 
Italian  school  of  gardening,  we  must  not,  on  this  account,  te 
construed  as  vindicating  the  paltry  iinitations  of  the  Dutch,  who 
clipped  yewi  into  monsters  of  every  species  and  description,  and 

teUeved 


relieved  them  wiih  the  painted  wooden  fisjures  which  are  seen 
inut:li  in  the  attitude  of  their  owners,  silent  and  snugly  smok^ 
iiig  at  the  end  of  the  paltry  walk  of  every  Lust-huys.  Thia  iopi^ 
arum  art,  as  it  was  called,  came  into  England  with  King  Wji* 
liam,  and  has  left  strong  and  very  ungraceful  traces  behind  iU 
The  distinction  betwixt  the  Italian  and  Diitdi  is  obvious.  A 
stoue  hewn  into  a  gracefully  ornamented  vase  or  urn  has  a  value 
which  it  did  not  before  possess;  a  yew  hedge  clipped  into  A 
fortitication  is  only  defaced.  The  one  is  a  production  of  ar^ 
the  other  a  distortion  of  nature.  Yet  now  that  these  ridiculou* 
anomalies  have  fallen  into  general  di3u:je,  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  that  there  exist  gardens,  the  work  of  Loudon,  Wise/ 
and  such  persons  as  laid  out  ground  in  the  Dutch  taste,  whieb 
would  be  much  better  subjects  for  modification  than  for  abaOi 
lute  destruction.  Their  rarity  now  entitles  them  to  some  cart 
as  a  species  of  antiques,  and  unquestionably  they  give  character  td 
some  snug,  quiet,  and  sequestered  situations,  which  would  othe^ 
wise  have  no  marked  feature  of  any  kind.  We  ourselves  retain 
an  early  and  pleasing  recollection  of  the  seclusion  of  such  a  sceuti. 
A  small  cottage,  adjacent  to  a  beautiful  village,  the  habitatiotf 
of  an  ancient  maiden  lady,  was  for  some  time  onr  abode.  It 
was  situated  in  a  garden  of  seven  or  eight  acres,  planted  aboUl 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  one  of  the  MillaH) 
related  to  the  author  of  tlie  Gardener's  Dictionary,  or,  for  aught 
we  know,  by  himself.  It  was  full  of  long  straight  walks  betwixt 
hedges  of  yew  and  hornbeam,  which  rose  tall  and  close  on  every 
flide.  There  were  thickets  of  flowering  shmbs,  a  bower,  itnd  aQ 
arbour,  to  which  access  was  obtained  through  a  little  mane  of  GOti^ 
torled  walks,  calling  itself  a  labyrinth.  In  the  centre  of  the  bowef 
was  a  splendid  platanus,  or  oriental  plane— a  huge  hill  of  leaves—* 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  that  regularly  beautiful  tree  whictt 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  In  different  parts  of  the  garden  were 
fine  ornamental  trees  which  had  attained  great  size,  and  tht 
orchard  was  tilled  with  fruit-trees  of  the  best  description.  'ITierft 
were  seats  and  trellis- walks,  and  a  baUque ting-house.  Even  in  oat 
tiniR  this  little  scene,  intended  to  present  a  formal  exhibition  of  vQ^ 
getable  beauty,  was  going  fast  to  decay.  The  parterres  of  HowerS 
were  no  longer  watched  by  the  quiet  and  simple  friends  undat 
whose  auspices  they  had  been  planted,  and  much  of  the  ornft^ 
ment  of  the  domain  had  been  neglected  or  destroyed  to  increase 
its  productive  value.  We  visited  it  lately,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years.  Its  air  of  retreat,  the  seclusion  which  its  alleys  af- 
forded, was  entirely  gone;  the  huge  platanus  had  died,  tike  mo6t 
of  its  kind,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  the  hedges  were  cut 
down,  the  trees  stubbed  up,  and  the  whole  character  of,  the  ^ lacfe 
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so  much  destrojedi  that  we  were  glad  when  we  could  leave  it; 
This  was  the  progress  of  innovation,  perhaps  of  improvement: 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  that  one  garden,  as  a  place  of  impressive 
and  solenm  retreat,  we  are  inclined  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
hasty  and  ill-considered  destruction  of  diings  which,  once  destroyed. 
Cannot  be  restored. 

We  may  here  also  notice  a  small  place,  called  Bamcluth,  in 
Lanarkshire,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  ridgy  bank  which  views 
the  junction  of  the  Evan  with  the  Clyde.  Nothing  cani>e  more 
romantic  than  the  scene  around :  the  liver  sweeps  over  a  daric 
rugged  bed  of  stone,  overhung  with  trees  and  bushes ;  the  ruins 
of  the  original  castle  of  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton  frown 
over  the  precipice;  the  oaks  which  crown  the  banks  beyoo4 
those  grey  towers  are  relics  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest, 
and  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
house  and  garden  of  Bamcluth,  with  its  walks  of  velvet  turf  and 
its  verdant  alleys  of  yew  and  holly,  would  seem  incongruous 
among  natural  scenes  as  magnificent  as  those  we  have  described* 
But  the  effect  generally  produced  is  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
place  is  so  small,  that  its  decorations,  while  they  form,  from  their 
antique  appearance,  a  singular  foreground,  cannot  compete  with, 
far  less  subdue  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  view  which  you  look 
down  upon ;  and  thus  give  die  spectator  the  idea  of  a  hermitage 
constructed  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

Those  who  choose  to  prosecute  this  subject  farther,  will  find  in 
Sir  U.  Price's  book  his  regret  for  the  destruction  of  a  garden  on 
the  old  system,  described  in  a  tone  of  exquisite  feeling,  which  leads 
that  distinguished  author  to  declare  in  favour  of  many  parts  of 
the  old  school  of  gardening,  and  to  argue  for  the  preservation  of 
the  few  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  that  still  exist,  by  awaken*- 
ing  the  owner  to  a  sense  of  their  beauties. 

It  were  indeed  high  time  that  some  one  should  interfere.  The 
garden,  artificial  in  its  structure,  its  shelter,  its  climate,  and  its  soil, 
which  every  consideration  of  taste,  beauty,  and  convenience  recom- 
mended to  be  kept  near  to  the  mansion,  and  maintained,  as  its 
appendage,  in  the  highest  state  of  ornamental  decoration  which 
could  be  used  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  house  itself, 
has,  by  a  strange  and  sweeping  sentence  of  exile,  been  condemned 
to  wear  the  coarsest  and  most  humbling  form.  Reduced  to  a  clumsy 
oblong,  inclosed  within  four  roughrbuilt  walls,  and  sequestered  in 
some  distant  corner  where  it  may  be  best  concealed  from  the  eye 
to  which  it  has  been .  rendered  a  nuisance,  the  modern  garden 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  convict  in  his  gaol  apparel,  ba- 
nished, by  his  very  appearance,  from  all  decent  society.  If  the 
peculiarity  of  the. proprietor's  taste,  inclines  him  to  the  worship 

of 


of  Flora  or  Pomona,  he  must  attend  tlieir  riles  in  diatance  nnd* 
aecresy,  as  if  he  were  practising  some  abhorred  mysteries,  instead 
of  rendering  an  liomage  which  ie  so  pccuharly  uuited  with  ihal  of 
the  household  gods.* 

Such  being  ttie  great  change  in  this  department  of  rural  eco-' 
nomy,  let  us  next  look  at  that  which  has  taken  place  in  another  qq  , 
less  essential  part  of  it, — The  passionate  fondness  of  our  ancestors  i 
for  the  chase  is  often  manifested  in  their  choice  of  a  residence.  Iihl 
an  ancient  inscription  on  the  house  of  Wharncliffe,  we  are  io^ 
formed  that  the  lodge  was  built  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  by 
one  gentle  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  that  he  might  hear  th«X 
buck  beU  in  the  summer  seaijon, — a  simple  record,  which  speaksi 
much  (o  the  imagination.  The  space  of  ground  set  apart  foe 
a  park  of  deer  must,  to  answer  its  purpose,  possess  the  pic-^' 
turesque  qualities  which  afford  the  greatest  scope  for  the  artist  j: 
there  ought  to  be  a  variety  of  broken  ground,  of  copse-woodj . 
and  of  growing  timber — of  land,  and  of  water.  The  soil  an(t  i 
herbage  must  be  left  in  its  natural  state  ;  tlie  long  feru,  amongst 
which  the  fawns  dehght  to  repose,  must  not  be  destroyed.  la 
short,  the  stag,  by  nature  one  of  the  freest  denizens  of  the 
forest,  can  only  be  kept  under  even  comparative  restraint,  by 
taking  care  that  all  around  hini  intimates  a  complete  state  of 
forest  and  wilderness.  But  tlie  character  of  abode  which  ig 
required  by  these  noble  animals  of  the  chase  is  precisely  th© 
same  which,  from  its  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  froni 
its  lonely  and  sequestered  character,  from  the  variety  and  in- 
tricacy of  its  glades,  from  tlie  numerous  and  delightful  details' 
which  it  affords  on  every  point,  makes  the  strongest  and  mos^ 
pleasing  impression  on  all  who  are  alive  to  natural  beauty. 
The  ancient  English  poets,  Chaucer  and  Spenser  in  paiQ- 
cular,  never  luxuriate  more  than  when  they  get  into  a  forest.: 
by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  describe  particular  trees,  and 
from  tlieir  noticing  the  different  characters  of  the  different  sp&- 
cies,  and  the  various  effects  of  light  and  darkness  upon  the 
walks  and  glades  of  the  forest,  it  is  evident  that  they  regarded 
woodland  scenery  not  merely  as  associated  with  their  favourite 
sports,  but  as  having  in  itself  beauties  which  they  could  appre 
ciatc,  though  their  age  was  not  possessed  of  the  fascinating  art 
of  committing  them  to  canvass.  Even  the  common  people,  as 
we  noticed  in  a  former  Article,  seldom  mention  '  the  good  foresty' 
and  '  the  merry  green-wood,'  without  some  expression  of  fondness, 
arising,  doubtless,  from  the  pleasure  they  took  in  tlie  scenes  Uiem- 
selves,  as  well  as  in  the  pastimes  which  they  afforded. 
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We  are  not,  however^  to  suppose,  that  the  old  feudal  banws 
made  ornamental  scenery  any  part  of  their  studyi  When  planting 
their  parks,  or  Yihen  cutting  paths  and  glades  through  them,  their 
attention  was  probably  entirely  occupied  with  the  protection  of 
the  deer  and  convenience  of  the  huntsman.  Long  avenues  were 
particularly  necessary  for  those  large  parties,  resembling  our 
modem  bcittues,  where^  the  honoured  guests,  being  stationed  in 
fit  sfandingSf  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill  in  veneij, 
by  selecting  the  buck  which  was  in  season,  and  their  dexterity  at 
bringing  him  down  with  the  cross-bow  or  long-bow ;  and  henoe 
all  &e  great  forests  were  pierced  by  these  long  rectilinear  alleys 
which  appear  in  old  prints,  and  are  mentioned  in  old  books.  The 
following  description  of  ChantUly,  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury^ 
though  the  scene  is  in  France,  and  on  a  scale  of  unusual  gran^ 
deur  and  extent,  is  no  bad  picture  of  the  domains  by  which  the 
feudal  nobilitv  surrounded  their  castles  and  manor-houses,  and  of 
the  dignified  character  of  the  mansions  themselves. 

^  A  little  rhrer,  descending  from  some  higher  grounds,  in  a  eomitry 
wliich  was  almost  all  his  (the  Constable  de  Montmorency's)  own,  and 
falling  at  last  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  which,  to  keep 
drawing  forwards,  it  must  on  one  or  other  ade  thereof  have  declined— « 
some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Montmorencys,  to  ease  the  river  of  this 
labour,  made  clear  channels  through  this  rock,  to  give  it  a  free  passage, 
dividing  the  rock  by  this  means  into  little  islands,  upon  which  he  hiult  a 
great  strong  castle,  joined  together  with  bridges,  and  sumptuously 
furnished  with  hangings  of  silk  and  gold,  rare  pictures,  and  statues ;  m 
which  buildings,  erected  as  I  formerly  told,  were  encompassed  about 

with  water One  might  see  the  huge  carps,  pikes,  and 

trouts,  which  were  kept  in  several  divisions,  gliding  along  the  waters 
very  easily.  Yet  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  added  so  much  to  the  gloi^ 
of  this  castle  as  a  forest  adjoining  to  it,  and  upon  a  level  with  tl^ 
house ;  for,  being  of  a  very  large  extent,  and  set  thick  both  with  tall 
trees  and  underwood,  the  whole  forest,  which  was  replenished  veith 
wild  boar,  stag,  and  roe-deer,  was  cut  into  long  walks  every  way,  so 
that  although  the  dogs  might  follow  their  chase  through  the  thickets^ 
the  huntsman  might  ride  along  the  sand  walks,  and  meet  or  overtaike 
their  game  in  some  one  of  them,  they  being  cut  with  that  art  that  they 
led  to  all  the  parts  in  the  said  forest.' 

Charles  V.,  when  passing  through  France,  was  so  delighted 
with  Chantilly,  as  to  declare  he  would  have  given  a  province  in 
the  Low  Countries  to  have  possessed  such  a  residence ;  and  the 
reader  must  be  exclusively  prejudiced  indeed  to  the  modem  sys^ 
tern,  who  cannot  image  to  himself  the  impression  made  by  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  the  chateau,  contrasted  with  the  wilder- 
ness of  die  surrounding  forest. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  house  in  the  irregular  form  of  archi** 

tecture 


beautr  which  is  generally  a  deformity  ;  its  fair  halls,  baiiquelinAl 
rooms,  galleries,  and  lodgings  for  ioterior  accommodation, — it  \*itt 


afibrd  no  uncomfortable  notion  of  tlie  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
In  immediate  and  close  connexion  with  the  mansion  lie  it8  gardei^ 
with  their  terraces,  urns,  statues,  staircases,  screens,  alcoves,  antf 
summer-houses ;  its  dry  paved  or  turfed  walks,  leading  through  ■ 
succession  of  interesting  objects,  the  whole  line  of  architectutv 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  house,  with  its  Gothic  labels  aaii 
entablature,  but  assuming  gi-adually  a  plainer  and  more  massiv( 
character,  as  the  grounds  extended  and  seemed  to  connect  theoM 
selves  with  the  open  country.  The  inhabitants  possessed  thf. 
means,  we  must  also  suppose^  of  escaping  from  this  display  of 
ostentatious  splendour  to  the  sequestered  paths  of  a  lonely  chast^ 
dark  enough  and  extensive  enough  to  convey  the  idea  of  i 
natural  forest,  where,  as  in  strong  contrast  with  the  scene 
have  quitted,  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  is  alone  hear^ 
where  the  streams  find  their  way  uncontined,  and  the  treQ 
spread  their  arms  untortured  by  art ;  where  all  is  BolemiK 
grand,  and  untutored,  and  seems  the  work  of  unassisted  natur& 
We  would  ask  the  reader,  when  he  has  arranged  in  his  ideia 
euch  a  dwelling,  with  its  accompaniments,  of  a  natural  aij 
ornamental  character,  not  whether  the  style  might  be  correci  , 
by  improving  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  apartments ;  bjp 
diminishing  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  ju/aisance;  by  giving 
belter,  yet  not  formal,  access  to  the  natural  beauties  of  tlie  parV, 
extending  its  glades  in  some  places,  and  deepening  its  thick^a 
Id  others — for  all  this  we  willingly  admit ;  but  whether  our  ancei*i 
tors  did  not  possess  all  that  good  taste  could  detnand  as  tkt 
materials  of  most  delightful  habitations  " 

The  civil  wars  of  Cliarles  I.'s  time,  as  they  laid  low  man^  k 
defensible  house  of  the  preceding  period,  disparked  and  destroyed' 
in  general  the  chases,  ridings,  and  forest-walks  which  belonged  ft 
them ;  and  when  the  Restoration  followed,  the  Cavaliers  wb^ 
had  the  good  luck  to  retain  their  estates,  were  too  poor  to  rh- 
establish  their  deer-parks,  and,  perforce,  contented  to  Ifet  Cerei 
reassume  the  land.  Thus  the  chase  or  park,  one  of  the  moit 
magnificent  features  of  the  ancient  mansion,  was  lost  in  so  man^ 
instances,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  natural  atid 
marked  appendage  of  the  seat  of  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune 
The  '  trim  garden,'  which  could  be  added  as  easily  to  the  sub- 
urban villa  as  to  the  sequestered  country-seat,  maintained  its  place 
and  fashion  longer  ;  while  the  I'reuch  taste  of  Charles  II, 's  time. 
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introducing  tretUagea  and  tabinels  de  verdure,  aud  still  more,  the 
X)ulch  fashion,  brought  in,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  by  King 
^illiam,  iulroduced  so  many  fantastic  caprices  into  tlie  ancient 
f^\e,  that  it  became  necessary,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to 
esort  to  tlie  book  of  nature,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
.  Kent,  too  mncli  extolled  in  liia  life,  and,  perhaps,  too  much 
lispraised  since  his  death,  was  the  first  to  devise  a  system  of  laj- 
Bg  out  ground  difl'erent  from  that  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in 
[eneral,  though  with  some  variations  in  detail,  for  perhaps  a  cen- 
aiy  and  a  half.  It  occurred  to  this  artist,  that,  instead  of  the 
Jnarked  distinction  whidi  was  made  by  the  old  system  between 
^e  garden  and  its  accompaniments  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
iUirrounding  country  on  the  other,  it  might  be  possible  to  give 
the  former  some  of  the  simplicity  of  the  counti^,  and  invest  that, 
tlie  other  hand,  with  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  the  garden, 
ith  this  view,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ancient  and  domestic  orna- 
lents  of  the  plaisance  were  placed  under  ban.  The  garden,  as 
ready  noticed,  was  banished  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible ; 
le  jylaisance  was  changed  into  a  pleasure-ground!  Down  went 
'QBny  a  trophy  of  old  magnificence,  court-yard,  ornamented  in- 

£)sure,  foss,  avenue,  barbican,  and  every  external  muniment  of 
ttled  wall  and  flanking  tower,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  the 
juicient  dome  rising  high  above  all  its  characteristic  accompani- 
ments, and  seemingly  girt  round  by  its  appropriate  defences, 
which  again  circled  each  other  in  their  different  gradations, 
Jgoked,  as  it  should,  tlie  queen  and  mistress  of  the  surround- 
pag  country.  It  was  thus  that  the  huge  old  tower  of  Glamis, 
*  whose  birth  tradition  notes  not,'  once  showed  its  lordly  head 
pfaove  seven  circles  (if  we  recollect  aright)  of  defensive  bounda- 
oes,  through  which  the  friendly  guest  was  admitted,  and  at 
ijsch  of  which  a  auspicious  person  was  unquestionably  put  to 
liis  answer.  A  disciple  of  Kent  had  the  cruelty  to  render  this 
Bplendid  old  mansion,  the  more  modern  part  of  which  was  the 
.■work  of  Inigo  Jones,  more  par kisk,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
it ;  to  raze  all  those  exterior  defences,  and  bring  hia  mean  and 
paltry  gravel-walk  up  to  the  very  door  from  which,  deluded  by 
hiG  name,  one  might  have  imagined  Lady  Macbeth  (with  the 
j^iDrm  and  features  of  Siddons)  issuing  forth  to  receive  King 
J)uncan.  It  is  thirty  years  and  upwards  since  we  have  seen 
;6laniis;  but  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  atrocity 
.which,  under  pretence  of  improvement,  deprived  that  lordly 
place  of  all  its  appropriate  accompaniments, 

'  Leaving  an  ancient  dome  and  towers  like  these 
Bi'ggared  and  outraged.* 

Tlie 
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^Bftlierulingprinciple  that  dictated  Kent's  innovations  %va9  Jnita^l 
^fecellent.  The  improver  was  considered  as  a  painter,  the  laniN  I 
scape  as  the  canvass  on  which,  wit!i  such  materials  as  he  pos-  I 
sessed,  he  was  to  display  his  power.  Thus  far  the  conception  was  1 
laudable ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  already  occurred  to  Sir  John  Van-  f 
brugh,  when  coosulted  about  laying  out  the  grounds  at  Blenlieim,  I 
who  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  advise  wiA  I 
a  landscape-painter  upon  that  subject,  as  the  most  competeof  I 
judge.  Had  Kent  but  approached  in  execution  the  principle  1 
which  he  adopted  in  theory,  he  would  have  been  in  reality  th^  1 
great  man  that  his  admirers  accounted  him.  But,  unhappiljy  1 
though  an  artist  by  profession,  this  father  of  the  English  laud-  J 
scape  was  tame  and  cold  of  spirit;  his  experience  had  n(^  I 
made  hiui  acquainted  with  the  grander  scenes  of  nature,  or  tha  % 
poverty  of  liis  soul  had  not  enabled  him  to  comprehend  an^  I 
relish  them.  Even  the  1^  ature  whom  he  pretended  to  choosy  I 
for  his  exclusive  guide  seemed  to  have  most  provokingly  divfj 
appeared  from  him.  By  the  time  tliat  spades,  mattocks,  aod  1 
pickaxes  had  formed  and  sloped  his  declivities  in  the  regular  I 
and  undulating  line  wliich  he  required, — that  the  water's  edg^  I 
had  been  trimly  bordered  with  that  thiu,  lank  grass,  which  grows  -I 
on  a  new  sown  lawn,  and  has  so  little  resemblance  to  the  lus>  I 
uriant  vegetation  of  nature, — his  meagre  and  unvaried  slopes  wer^l 
deprived  of  all  pretension  to  a  natural  appearance,  as  much  as  thg  J 
toes  which  were  pinched,  squeezed,  and  pared  that  they  migh^  I 
be  screwed  into  the  little  glass  slipper,  were  difTerent  from  ths  1 
graceful  fairy  foot  which  it  Jilted  without  effort.  Thus,  wliile  Kent'*  J 
system  banished  Art  from  the  province  which  might,  in  some  dftt  1 
gree,  be  considered  as  her  own,  be  introduced  her  into  that  morq  I 
especially  devoted  to  Nature,  and  in  which  the  character  of  hflii  J 
exertions  always  made  her  presence  offensively  conspicuous.  Foy  ■ 
water-works  and  architectural  ornaments,  the  professed  productioii|  l 
of  art,  Kent  produced  ha-has!  sheets  of  artificial  water,  form^'l 
clumps  and  belts  of  trees,  and  bare  expanded  flats  or  slopes  of  I 
shaven  grass,  which,  indicating  the  recent  use  of  the  levelling  spad^  1 
and  roller,  have  no  more  resemblance  to  that  nature  which  vra  \ 
desire  to  see  imitated,  than  the  rouge  of  an  antiquated  coquettsj  >l 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  sedulous  toilette,  bears  to  the  artlesj)  J 
blush  of  a  cottage  girl.  His  style  is  not  simplicity,  but  affectation  1 
labouring  to  seem  simple.  ,  I 

It  is  worth  notice,  Uiat,  wliile  exploding  the  nuisance  of  graven  I 
images  in  the   ancient  and  elaborate  gardens,  Kent,  like  some  o^  I 
^the  kings  of  Israel,  though  partly  a  reformer,  could  not  altogether  1 
^Ketm  himself  from  every  species  of  idolatry,     He  swept,   indeed,  I 
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the  gardens  clear  of  every  representation  of  mytlKdogy,  and  die 
visiter*s  admiration  was  no  longer  excited  by  beholding 

*  Stataet  growing  that  noble  place  in, 
All  heathen  goddesses  most  rare, 
Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air/ 

But  to  make  amends  for  their  ejection,  Kent  and  his  followers 
had  temples^  obelisks,  and  gazabos  of  every  description  in  the 
park^  all  stuck  about  on  their  respective  high  places,  with  as 
little  meaning,  and  at  least  as  little  pretension  to  propriety,  as  the 
horticultural  Pantheon  which  h^d  been  turned  out  of  doors. 

The  taste  for  this  species  of  simplicity  spread  far  and  wide. 
Browne,  the  successor  of  Kent,  followed  in  his  footsteps ;  but  his 
conceptions,  to  judge  from  the  piece  of  artificial  water  at  Blen- 
heim, (formed,  we  believe,  chiefly  to  blunt  the  point  of  an  ill- 
natured  epigram,)  were  more  magnificent  than  those  of  his  prer 
decessor.  VVe  cannot,  however,  suppose  old  Father  Thames  sd 
irritable  as  this  celebrated  professor  intimated,  when  he  declared 
that  the  river  would  never  forgive  him  for  having  given  him  so 
formidable  a  rival. 

The  school  of  spade  and  mattock  flourished  the  more,  as  it  was  a 
thriving  occupation,  viiien  the  projector  was  retained  to  superintend 
his  improvements — which  seldom  failed  to  include  some  forcible 
alteration  on  the  face  of  nature.  The  vanity  of  some  capability-men 
dictated  those  violent  changes  which  were  recommended  chiefly  by 
the  cupidity  of  others.  While  the  higher-feeling  class  were  desirous^ 
by  the  introduction  of  a  lake,  the  filling  up  a  hollow,  or  die  eleva- 
tion of  a  knoll,  to  show  to  all  the  world  that  Mr. had  laid  out 

those  grounds ;  the  meaner  brothers  of  the  trade  were  covetous  of 
sharing  the  very  considerable  sums  which  must  be  expended  id 
making  such  alterations.  Mannerists  they  were  to  the  extremity 
of  monotony,  and  what  they  extolled  as  new  and  striking,  was 
frequently  only  some  trick  of  affectation.  For  example,  a  pupil 
of  Browne,  Robertson  by  name,  laid  out  the  grounds  of  Dud- 
dingstone,  near  Edinburgh.  The  place  was  flat,  though  sur- 
rounded by  many  distinguished  features.  A  brook  flowed  through 
the  grounds,  which,  by  dint  of  successive  dam-heads,  was  arrested 
in  its  progress,  twisted  into  the  links  of  a  string  of  pork-sausages, 
flung  over  a  stone  embankment,  and  taught  to  stagnate  in  a  lake 
with  islets,  and  swans  quantum  sufficit.  The  whole  demesne  was 
surrounded  by  a  belt,  which  now,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  is  still  a  formal  circuit  of  dwindled  trees.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  some  advantage  might  have  been  gained  by  looking 
out  fi'om  some  point  of  the  grounds  on  Craigmillar  Castle,  a  ruin 

beautiful 
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beautiful  in  its  fonn  aud  iDterestiug  in  its  combinations  with  Sco^  J 
tish  history;  and  the  professor  of  laudscapt;-gaideiiing  was  askedj  1 
why  so  obvious  a  resource  had  not  been  made  something  of?  He  1 
replied,  with  the  gravity  becoming  such  a  character,  that  Craig"  I 
miliar,  seen  over  all  the  country,  was  a  conjuion  pTostitute.  A  leal  I 
ludicrous,  though  equally  nonseiiisical  reason,  for  excluding  Dud»  J 
dingsione  Loch,  a  small  and  picturesque  lake,  was,  that  it  did  noil 
fall  within  his  lordship's  property,  aud  the  mountain  of  Arthur'i  4 
Seat  was  not  excluded,  only  because  it  was  too  bulky  to  be  kept  I 
out  of  sight.  We  have  heard  the  excellent  old  Lord  Abercom  I 
mention  tliese  circumstances  witli  hearty  ridicule ;  but  lie  suli'ered  I 
Mr.  Uobertson  to  take  his  own  way,  because,  he  said,  every  uiao  1 
must  be  supposed  to  understand  liis  own  business, — and  partlji^  J 
we  may  add,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  2 
disputing  the  point.  Yet  this  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  man  of  coot  I 
aiderable  taste  and  acquirement,  autl  was  only  unsuccessful  be><  4 
cause  he  wrought  upon  a  bad  system.  i  J 
1  he  foundeis  of  a  better  school,  were  tlie  late  Mr.  Payns  I 
Knight,  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  who  still  survives  to  enjoy  tfad  I 
triumph  he  has  achieved.  These  champions,  and  particularly  J 
Price,  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  a  deceived  public,  th4  'J 
what  had  been  palmed  upon  them  as  nature  aud  simplicity  werq  ■ 
only  formality  and  affectation  ;  the  contest  on  behalf  of  the  new  I 
system  was  chietly  maintained  by  Mr.  Repton,  and  in  a  man>  J 
ner  which  shows  that  the  private  feelings  of  that  layer  out  of  j 
grounds,  miquestioiiably  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  werri  I 
more  tlian  half  converted  to  llic  opinions  of  Hir  Uvedale,  and  I 
that  he  was  disputing  rather  to  save  his  own  honour,  and  thaf  ^ 
of  his  brethren,  than  for  any  chance  of  actual  victory.  In  fact,  1 
we  do  not  much  overstate  the  matter  when  we  allege,  that  thosa  I 
who  were  least  willing  to  own  that  Price  was  right,  because  it  J 
would  have  been  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  tliey  themselvas  J 
were  wrong,  were  among  the  tirst  to  admit  in  practice  the  pruw  I 
ciples  which  he  recommended,  or,  at  least,  to  make  use  of  them,  1 
wbt:tlier  they  admitted  thein  or  no.  There  has  been,  since  tiiitf  J 
controversy,  that  is,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  a  considerable  J 
and  marked  improvement  in  laying  out  of  pleasure-grounds  — '  t 
the  spade  and  shovel  have  been  less  in  use — the  straight- waist^  I 
roattng  of  brooks  has  been  less  rigorously  enforced  ;  and  inipro*  | 
vers,  while  talking  of  Nature,  have  not  so  remorselessly  shut  he*  J 
out  of  doors.  We  believe  most  landscape-gardeners  of  the  pre*  M 
sent  day  would  take  a  pride  in  preserving  scenery,  which  tlieirf  I 
masters  of  the  last  age  would  have  made  coiiscierice  to  destroyt  I 
The  mummei-y  of  temples  and  obelisks  is  abolislied,  while  tb4  J 
propriety  of  retaining  every  sjired  connected  with  history  or  antf*  I 
'Sji^ 


K^uitj,  is,  iu  one  system  at  least,  religiously  preserved.  In  such 
B  cases, 

■  '  A  rorner-stone  by  lightning  cut, 
I  The  threshold  of  a  cottage  hut,' 

H  feaay  have  their  value.  The  same  rule  is,  we  trust,  generally  oh- 
I  Berved  lu  the  scenes  which  Nature  has  herself  oriiainenlcd,  and  (he 
B-  Srtist  holds  himself  discharged,  if  he  consults  and  observes  her 
H.inoveuients    without    affecting    to    dictate    to    or    control    them. 

■  Those  glens,  groves,  or  mountains,  which  she  has  marked  willi 
B  «  peculiar  character,  are  no  longer  defaced  by  the  impotent  en- 
B  deavours  of  man  to  erase  it. 

■  I  The  tendency  of  our  national  taste  indeed  has  been  changed,  in 
B  almost  every  particular,  from  that  which  was  meagre,  formal,  and 
B  poor,  and  has  attained,  comparatively  speaking,  a  character  of  rich- 
Bsess,  variety,  and  solidity.  An  ordinary  chair,  in  the  most  ordi- 
B  Bary  parlour,  has  now  something  of  an  antique  cast — something 
K  of  Grecian  massiveness,  at  once,  and  t:lcgance  in  its  forms.  Tliat 
B  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  was  mounted  on  four  tapering  and 
B  tottering  legs,  resembling  four  tobacco-pipes ;  the  present  sup- 
t  porters  of  our  stools  have  a  curule  air,  curve  outwanls  behind,  and 
K  give  a  comfortable  idea  of  stability  to  the  weighty  aristocrat  or 
B  ponderous  burgess  who  is  about  to  occupy  one  of  them.  The 
B  BBme  change  in  taste  may  be  remarked  out  of  doora,  where,  from 
B  the  total  absence  of  ornament,  we  are,  perhaps,  once  more  verging 
B  to  its  excess,  and  exhibiting  such  a  tendency  to  ornament,  in  archi- 
B  lecture  and  decoration,  that  the  age  may,  we  suspect,  be  nothing 
B  the  worse  for  being  reminded  that,  as  naked  poverty  is  not  sim- 
B  plicity,  so  fantastic  profusion  of  ornament  is  not  good  taste. 

B  .  But  in  our  landscape-gardening,  as  it  has  been  rather  unhappily 
B  called,  although  the  best  professors  of  the  art  have  tacitly  adopted 
■l  tiie  wore  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  their  art  provided  by  ithe 
B  late  Mr.  Knight  and  Sir  U,  Price,  these  are  not,  perhaps,  so  ge- 
E  nerally  received  and  practised  as  could  be  desired.  We  say  tlte 
K  art  has  been  unfortmiately  named.  The  idea  of  its  being,  after 
K  nil,  a  variety  of  the  gardening  art,  with  which  it  has  little  or 
K  nothing  to  do,  has  given  a  mechanical  turn  to  the  whole  pro- 
K  'fession,  and   certainly  encouraged  many  persons  to  practise  it, 

■  with  no  greater  qualifications  than  ouglit  to  be  found  in  a 
B  tolerably  skilful  gardener.  'I'his  certainly,  however  intelligent 
I  and  respectable  the  individuals  may  be,  is  not  the  sort  of  person, 
I  in  point  of  taste  and  information,  to  whom  we  would  wish  to  see 
B  the  arrangement  of  great  places  intrusted.  The  degree  of  mecha- 
B.  nical  skill  which  they  possess  may  runder  them  adequate  to  the 
B. 'execution  of  plans  arranged  by  men  of  more  comprehensive 
B  ^ilities,  better  education,  and  a  possession,  ss  demanded  by 
Lkf  '' ,  Fi'ice, 
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Price,  of  the  knowledge  connected  with  the  higher  branch  of 
landscape-painting,  and  with  the  works  of  the  first  masters.  Far 
from  threatening  the  disposers  of  actual  scenery  with  an  abroga- 
tion of  their  profession,,  as  was  unjustly  stated  to  be  his  object, 
Price's  system  went  to  demand  from  them  a  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge  not  previously  required,  and  to  elevate  in  proportion 
iheir  rank  and  profession  in  general  estimation. 

The  importance  of  this  art,  in  its  more  elegant  branches, 
ranks  so  high  in  our  opinion,  that  we  would  willingly  see  its 
profession  (and  certainly  it  contains  persons  worthy  of  such 
honour)  more  closely  united  with  the  fine  arts  than  it  can 
now.  be  esteemed.  The  improvers  or  layers  out  of  ground 
would,  in  diat  case,  be  entitled  to  demand  from  their  em*** 
ployers  a  greater  degree  of  fair  play  than  is,  in  many  cases, 
allowed  them  at  present.  According  to  the  common  process,  their 
time  is  estimated  at  a  certain  number  of  guineas  per  day,  and  the 
party  consulting  them  is  not  unnaturally  interested  in  getting  as 
much  out  of  the  professor  within  as  little  time  as  can  possibly  be 
achieved.  The  landscape-gardener  is,  therefore,  trotted  over  the 
grounds  two,  three,  or  four  times,  and  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  points  which  a  proprietor  himself  would  hesitate  to  deter- 
mine, unless  he  were  to  visit  the  ground  in  different  lights,  and  at 
different  seasons,  and  various  times  of  the  day  during  the  course 
of  a  year.  This  leads  to  a  degree  of  precipitation  on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  who  knows  his  remuneration  will  be  grudged,  unless 
Jie  makes  some  striking  and  notable  alteration,  yet  has  little  or 
no  time  allowed  him  to  judge  what  that  alteration  ought  to  be. 
Hence,  men  of  taste  and  genius  are  reduced  to  act  at  random ; 
hence  an  habitual  disregard  of  the  genius  loci,  and  a  proportional 
degree  of  confidence  in  a  set  of  general  rules,  influencing  their 
own  practice,  so  that  they  do  not  receive  from  nature  the  impres- 
sion of  what  the  place  ought  to  be,  but  impress  on  nature,  at  a 
venture,  the  stamp,  manner,  or  character  of  their  awn  practice, 
.as  a  mechanic  puts  the  same  mark  on  all  the  goods  which 
pass  through  his  hands.  Some  practise  the  art,  we  are  aware^ 
upon  a  much  more  liberal  footing : — it  is  on  that  more  liberal 
footing  that  we  would  wish  to  see  the  profession  of  the  improver 
generally  practised.  We  would  have  the  higher  professors  of  this 
noble  art  to  be  that  for  which  nature  has  qualified  some  of  them 
whom  we  have  known,  and,  doubtless,  many  to  whose  characters 
we  are  strangers — we  mean,  to  be  physicians — liberally  recom- 
pensed for  their  general  advice — not  apothecaries,  to  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  drugs  which  they  can  contrive  to  make  the  patient 
swallow. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  by  the  chauga  vve  ^\Ck- 
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pose,  -we  would  raise  too  high  a  standard  for  such  artists  as 
might  attain  great  proficiency  in  their  calling,  and  so  limit  the  be- 
netit  of  their  efforts  to  the  great  and  the  wealthy.  Ihis  would  be  a 
consequence  far  from  answei  ing  our  purpose — but  we  have  no  ap* 
prehension  tliat  it  would  follow.  The  rules  of  good  taste,  when 
once  exempUiied,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  followed.  Let  any  one 
recollect  tlie  atrocious  forms  of  our  ordinary  crockery  and  potter'4 
ware  forty  years  since,  when  the  shapes  were  as  vilely  deformed  as 
that  of  the  pipkin  M'hich  cost  Robinson  Crusoe  so  much  trouble ; 
and  observe  the  diftierence  since  the  classical  outlines  of  die  Etrus- 
can vases  have  been  adopted  as  models  for  our  Staffordshire  ware* 
Every  form  before  was  detestable,  whatever  pains  might  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  ornamenting  and  finishing :  whereas^  since 
the  models  introduced  by  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  the  most  ordinary 
earthenware  is  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye,  however  coarse  its 
substance,  and  mean  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is 
thus  with  good  taste  in  every  department.  It  cannot  be  esta«- 
blished  by  canons  and  dktu,  but  must  be  left  to  force  its  way 
gradually  through  example.  A  certain  number  of  real  landscapes^ 
executed  by  men  adequate  to  set  the  example  of  a  new  school^ 
which  shall  reject  the  tame  and  pedantic  rules  of  Kent  and  Browne, 
without  affectmg  the  grotesque  or  fantastic — who  shall  bring  back 
more  ornament  hito  the  garden,  and  introduce  a  bolder,  wilder,  and 
more  natural  character  into  the  park,  will  have  the  effect  of  awaken- 
ing a  general  spirit  of  emulation.  There  are  thousands  of  pro- 
prietors who  have  neither  scenes  capable  of  exhibiting  the  per- 
fection of  the  art,  nor  revenues  necessary  to  reimburse  the  most 
perfect  of  the  artists,  but  who  may  catch  the  principle  on  which 
improvers  ought  to  proceed,  and  render  a  place  pretty  though 
it  cannot  be  grand,  or  comfortable  though  it  cannot  aspire  to 
beauty. 

We  are  called  at  present  from  the  general  subject,  to  which,  at 
some  future  period,  we  may,  perhaps,  return,  by  the  duty  of 
noticing  a  discovery,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  «peedy  means  of  effecting  a  general  and  most  interesting 
change  in  the  face  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the 
vicinity  of  a  gentleman's  residence. 

1  he  three  materials  with  which  the  rural  designer  must  go  to 
work — the  colours,  in  other  words,  of  which  his  landscape  must 
be  composed,  are  earth,  water,  and  trees.  Little  change  can  be 
attenipted,  by  means  of  digging  away,  or  heaping  together  earth : 
the  levelling  of  rising  grounds,  or  the  raising  artificial  hillocks, 
only  serves  to  show  that  man  has  attempted  what  is  beyotid  hia 
powers.  Water  is  more  manageable,  and  there  are  places  where 
artitcial  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  iormed  wiUt  considerable 
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tftect*  Of  this  our  author^  Sir  Henry  Steu&rt,  has  given  a  very 
pleasing  instance  in  his  own  park.  But,  to  speak  generally,  this 
alteration  requires  very  considerable  advantages  in  the  previous 
situatioh  of  the  ground,  and  has  only  been  splendidly  successful, 
ifvfaere  Nature  herself  had  formerly  designed  a  lake,  though  the 
Wliter  had  escaped  from  its  bed  by  the  gradual  lowering  or  sudden 
bursting  of  the  banks  at  the  lower  end.  These  being  replaced  by 
ik  dam- head;  the  lake  will  be  restored  to  its  bed,  and  man  will  only 
have  brought  back  the  state  of  the  landscape  to  that  which  nature 
Originally  presented.  But,  we  doubt  if  even  the  ingenious  pro-* 
tess  reicommended  by  Sir  U.  Price  would  satisfy  his  own  just  and 
correct  taste,  when  carried  into  execution ;  and  we  are,  at  any  rate, 
contident  that  it  is  only  in  rare  instances,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pens^,  that  artificial  water  can  be  formed  with  the  desired  effect. 

Trees,  therefore,  remain  the  proper  and  most  manageable  ma- 
terial of  picturesque  improvement ;  and  as  trees  and  bushes  can  be 
raised  almost  anywhere — as  by  their  presence  they  not  only  delight 
the  eye,  with  their  various  foriiis  and  colours,  but  benefit  the  soil 
by  their  falling  leaves,  and  improve  the  climate  by  their  shelter, 
there  is  scarcely  any  property  fitted  for  human  habitation  so  utterly 
hopeless,  ad  not  to  be  rendered  agreeable  by  extensive  and  judi- 
cious plantations.  But,  to  obtain  the  immediate  command  of 
wood,  mature  enough  to  serve  as  shade,  shelter,  and  ornament,  has 
been  hitherto  denied  to  the  improver.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
form  his  plan  while  his  plants  are  pigmies ;  to  await  their  slow 
progress  towards  maturity ;  and  to  bequeath  as  a  legacy  to  his 
successors  and  descendants  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.  He  also  frequently 
bequeaths  his  ktid  to  the  care  of  careless  or  ignorant  successors, 
who  from  want  of  taste  or  skill  leave  his  purposes  unfulfilled. 

Repton,  indeed,  has  justly  urged,  in  favour  of  the  plans  of 
Kent  and  Browne,  that  the  formal  belts  and  clumps  which  they 
planted  were  intended  only  to  encourage  the  rise  of  the  >oung 
plantations,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  thinned  out  into  varied 
and  picturesque  forms,  but  which  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
left  m  the  same  crowded  condition  and  formal  disposition  which 
they  exhibited  at  their  being  first  planted.  If  the  school  of 
Kent  and  Browne  were  liable  to  be  thus  baffled  by  the  negligence 
of  those  to  whom  the  joint  execution  of  their  plans  was  ne- 
cessaiily  intrusted,  a  mudi  greater  failure  may  be  expected  during 
the  subsequent  generation,  from  the  neglect  of  plans  which  affect 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  principles  of  Price.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  a  taste  for  the  fantastic 
will  supersede  that  which  the  last  age  have  entertained  in  favour 
of  the  formal.    We  have  aeen  various  effoctA,  \>^  iiVl^^Xs^  ^^  ^^-» 
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ferent  degrees  of  taste  and  eminence^  to  form  plantations  \^liidi 
are  designed  at  some  future  day  to  represent  the  ^Id  outline 
and  picturesque  glades  of  a  natural  wood.  When  the  line  of 
these  is  dictated  by  the  character  of  the  ground^  such  attempts 
are  extremely  pleasing  and  tasteful.  But  -when  a  bizarre  and  ex- 
travagant irregularity  of  outline  is  introduced  upon  a  plain  or 
rising  ground,  when  its  whole  involutions  resemble  the  irregular 
flourishes  of  Corporal  Trim's  harangue,  and  when  we  are  told  that 
this  is  designed  to  be  one  day  a  picturesque  plantation,  we  are 
tempted  to  recollect  the  common  tale  of  the  German  baron,  who 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  liveliness  of  Parisian  society  by  jumping 
over  stools,  tables,  and  chairs  in  his  own  apartment,  and  when  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  hotel  came  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  answered  them  with  the  explanation,  Sh^apprends 
d'estre  fif.  If  the  visitor  applies  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  angles 
and  contortions  introduced  into  the  lines  of  the  proposed  planta^ 
tions,  in  Petruchio's  language — 

*  What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart ; 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop' 

he  receives  the  plausible  reply,  that  what  he  now  sees  is  not  the 
final  result  of  the  designer's  art,  but  that  all  this  fantastic  zig-zag- 
gery,  which  resembles  the  traces  left  by  a  dog  scampering  through 
snow,  is  but  a  set  of  preparations  for  introducing  at  a  future  period, 
as  the  trees  shall  come  to  maturity,  those  groups  and  glades,  that 
advancing  and  retiring  of  the  woodland  scene,  which  will  realize 
the  effects  demanded  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  At  present  We 
are  told,  that  the  scene  resembles  a  lady's  tresses  in  papUlotes^  as 
they  are  called,  and  in  training  for  the  conquests  which  they  are  to 
make  when  combed  into  becoming  ringlets.  But,  alas !  art  is  in 
the  department  peculiarly  tedious,  and  life,  as  in  all  cases,  preca- 
rious and  short.  How  many  of  these  papillot^s  Avill  never  be  re- 
moved at  all,  and  remain  unthinned-out,  like  the  clumps  and  belts 
of  Browne's  school,  disfiguring  the  scenes  they  were  designed  to 
adorn. 

This  has  been  hitherto  the  main  obstruction  to  the  art  of  lay- 
ing out  ground,  that  no  artist  could  hope  to  see  the  perfection 
of  his  own  labours ;  nay,  the  pleasure  of  superintending  their  pro^ 
gress  till  the  effect  begins  to  appear,  is  granted  but  to  those  who 
live  long,  or  who  commence  their  improvements  early  in  life. 
The  ambition  of  man  has  not  remained  passively  quiescent  under 
this  restriction  of  his  powers,  and  since  the  days  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
in  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  down  to  the  present  time,  various 
efforts  have  been  made  by  different  means,  and  under  various  cir- 
cumstances,  to  transfer  trees  in  a  considerable  state  of  maturity  to 

the 
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the  park  or  pleasure-ground,  and  apply  them  to  the  composition 
or  improvement  of  real  landscapes.  The  modes  essayed  may  pro- 
bably have  been  successful,  in  some  instances,  where  the  operation 
has  been  peculiarly  favoured  by  circumstances ;  but,  in  general, 
the  result  has  been  fruitless  expense  and  disappointment.  The  prac- 
tice has  been,  therefore,  latterly  considered  as,  in  a  great  measure, 
empirical,  so  slight  were  the  chances  of  success.  Millar  dissuades 
his  readers  from  the  attempt ;  and  Mr.  Pontey  judiciously  considers 
the  mutilated  and  decaying  trees  on  which  the  experiment  had 
been  made,  rather  as  a  deformity  than  a  beauty  to  the  landscape. 
It  was  even  denied  that  any  real  advance  was  gained  by  transplant- 
ing a  tree  of  ten  years  old,  and  it  was  averred  (and  truly,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  practice)  that  a  plant  from  the  nursery,  placed 
beside  it,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  form  by  far  the  finer 
tree  of  the  two. 

Nevertheless,  the  obstacles  which  have  been  so  long  considered 
as  insuperable,  have  given  way,  in  our  own  time,  before  the 
courage,  patience,  and  skill  of  an  individual,  who  has  been  ena- 
bled, with  a  success  which  appears  almost  marvellous,  to  cover  a 
whole  park  at  once  with  groups  and  single  trees,  combined  with 
copse  and  underwood  of  various  sizes,  all  disposed  with  exquisite 
taste.  This  accomplished  person.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanton, 
is  known  to  the  literary  world  by  an  elaborate  translation  of  Sal- 
lust,  accompanied  with  a  body  of  notes  intimating  an  uncommon 
degree  of  general  knowledge  and  classical  learning.  Independent 
in  circumstances,  and  attached  by  taste  and  habits  to  rural  pur-* 
suits,  and  especially  those  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  Sir 
.  Henry  has  resided  chiefly  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  to  which, 
little  distinguished  by  nature,  his  wonderful  exertions  have  given, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  all  that  could,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  mode  of  improvement,  have  been  conferred  in  the 
course  of  forty  tedious  years. 

Allanton,  an  ancient  possession  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of 
Steuart,  had  not  originally  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  owner, 
except  its  recollections.  Situated  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  it 
is  removed  from  the  vale  of  the  Clyde,  which  presents  such 
beautiful  scenery  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  soil  is  moor- 
ish, and  the  view  from  the  front  of  the  house  must,  before  it 
was  clothed  with  wood,  have  consisted  in  irregular  swells  and 
slopes,  presenting  certainly  no  striking  features  either  of  grandeur 
or  beauty, — probably  ^  just  not  ugly.'  But  fortune,  that  con- 
signed a  man  of  taste  and  observation  to  a  spot  which  was  not 
peculiarly  favourable  to  his  pursuits,  gave  him  the  power  of  in- 
demnifying himself,  by  compelling  nature  to  impart  to  his  domain 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  those  sylvan  beauties  vfUivvtbiKjx^Vi^^ 
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has  spontaneously  invested  more  favourite  scenes ;  and  iia  ceit 
tainljf  cannot  hesitate  to  avow  our  opinion,  that  the  park  of  AlhuH 
ton,  as  it  now  appears,  its  history  being  duly  considered,  ia  ••  weO 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  as  any  of  the  established  lions  of '^  dii 
North  Countrie/ 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  nor  ought  Sir  Henry  Steuart  to  lit 
oiFended,  if  the  wonder  excited  by  so  great  a  triumph  of  «ft'o¥ev 
nature,  in  a  process  which  has  been  thought  and  found  soeKtmndy 
di£Scult,  should  be,  on  the  first  view,  mingled  with  some  inonedu* 
lity.  It  is  natural  for  the  reader  to  suspect,  that  the  seal-  of  the 
theorist  may,  in  some  degree,  have  imposed  on  the  improver,  and 
that  he  communicates  to  the  public  observations  which  he  hio&sdf 
has  made  under  a  species  of  self-deception,  and  which  are,  pei^ 
haps,  a  little  exaggerated  in  his  accouht  of  their  results.  But 
Allanton  has  been  visited  by  many  intelligent  judges,  disposed  to 
inquire  with  sufficient  minuteness  into  the  reality  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  effected  there ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  visitors 
corresponds  with  the  account  given  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart  bimadf. 

A  committee  of  gentlemen*  deputed  by  the  Scottish  Highland 
Society,  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  country  matters,  and 
particularly  with  the  management  of  plantations,  visited  the  place  in 
September,  IB^S.  Their  report  embraces  three  principal  objects 
of  inquiry:  Ist,  ^Flie  single  trees  and  open  groups  on  the  lawn, 
which  have  suffered  the  operation  of  transplanting.  Of  thia  de* 
scription,  birch,  ash,  wyche,  or  Scotch  elm,  sycamore,  lime,  horset 
chestnut,  all  of  which  having  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  subjects 
of  transplantation,  were  growing  with  vigour  and  luxuriance,  and 
in  the  most  exposed  situations,  making  shoots  of  eighteen  iiiehes; 
The  trees  were  of  various  sizes.  Some,  which  had  been  traoif^ 
planted  some  years  since,  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  or 
more.  The  girth  of  the  largest  was  from  five  feet  three  to  five  feet 
eight  inches,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Odier  trees, 
which  had  been  only  six  months  transplanted,  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  ascertained 
their  girth  to  be  about  two  feet  aud  a  half,  or  three  feet,  at  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  These  trees  were  in  every  respect  flou^ 
rishing,  but  their  leaves  were  perceptibly  smaller  than  those  of  the 
trees  around  them,  a  difference  which  ceases  to  exist  in  the  se* 
cond,  or  at  furthest  the  third,  year  after  transplantation.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  committee  were  satisfied,  first,  with  the  singularly 
beautiful  shape  and  synnnetry  of  the  trees ;  secondly,  with  their 

•  The  Lord  Bellhaven,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  of  Succoth,  Bart,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
of  Abboisford,  Bart.,  George  Cranstoun,  Eiq.,  now  Lord  Corehouse,  Alexander  Young, 
Fsg,j  of  JHarburn. 
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bealth  and  vigour,  ai  they  showed  no  decayed  boughs  or  twigs, 
ihe  usual  consequence  of  transplantation  under  other  systetns ; 
diirdW,  with  their  upright  and  even  position,  though  set  out 
singly  and  in  exposed  situations  without  any  adventitious  sup- 
port. Thus  the  single  trees  possessed  all  the  advantages  which 
the  proprietor  could  desire  in  the  qualities  of  beauty,  health,  and 
stability.  . 

The- .second  branch  of  the  committee's  inquiry  related  to  int 
elosed.  .groups,  or  masses  of  wood  planted  close  together.  There 
are  several  of  these  in  the  park,  which  correspond  and  occasion-* 
ally  contrast  pleasingly  with  the  open  groups  and  single  trees 
already  observed.  The  committee  particularly  describe  one  of 
these  dose  masses,  intended  as  a  screen  to  the  approach.  It  had 
been  clothed  with  wood  iii  the  course  of  one  season  by  means  of 
the  transplanting  system,  trees  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high 
being  first  planted  as  standard  or  grove-wood,  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  bushes  or  stools  of  copse  or 
underwood.  The  standard  trees  being  in  this  mass  sheltered  by 
each  other,  made  larger  shoots  than  those  which  stood  singly,  and 
the  underwood  of  oak,  birch,  holly,  mountain-ash,  horse-chestnut, 
common  and  Canadian  birdcherry,  and  other  species  usually  found 
in  a  natural  wood,  were  making  luxuriant  progress  in  their  new 
situation.  And  though  it  was  but  five  years  since  this  copse, 
interspersed  with  standard  trees,  had  been  formed  by  Sir  Henry, 
hit  visitors  assigned  no  less  a  space  than  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
as  the  probable  time  in  which  such  a  screen  could  have  been 
formed  by  ordinary  means.  From  the  facts  which  they  witnessed, 
the  committee  reported  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
art  af  tran9plantaiion,  a$ practised  by  Sir  Henry  Sfeuart,  is  c(U^ 
eulaUd  to  accelerate^  in  on  ejttraordinary  degree^  the  power  of 
raising  wood,  whether  for  beauty  or  shelter.  They  added,  that 
of  all  the  trees  they  had  examined,  one  alone  seemed  to  hs^ve 
failed ;  and  that,  being  particularly  intent  on  this  point  of  inquiry, 
they  had  looked  closely  for  symptoms  of  any  dead  tree  having  been 
removed,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  such,  although  the 
traces  of  such  a  process  could  not  have  escaped  their  notice  had 
they  existed. 

-  The  existence  of  the  wonders — so  we  may  call  them — ^which 
Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  effected,  being  thus  supported  by  the  un-- 
exceptionable  evidence  of  competent  judges,  what  lover  of  natu- 
ral beauty  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  his  own  detailed  account 
of  the  mode  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  wings  for  time, 
and  anticipate  the  operation  of  yeai's  so  as  altogether  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  old  saying : — 

*  Heu  I  male  transfiprtur  senio  cum  induniit  arboc?' 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  present  publication  to  give  in  full  detail 
the  measures  employed  by  the  author  to  anticipate  in  such  a  won«^ 
derful  manner  the  march  of  time,  and  to  force  as  it  were  his 
M'oodlands  in  some^vhat  the  same  manner  as  the  domestic  gardener 
forces  his  fruits ;  and  the  information  which  the  work  affords  is 
as  full  and  explicit  concerning  the  theory  upon  which  our  author 
has  proceeded  as  upon  the  practical  points  necessary  to  carry 
that  theory  into  effect.  Sir  Henry  Steuart^s  method  of  tnmaplan- 
tation  is  (ai  might  have  been  expected  from  a  scholar  'and  phi-* 
losopher)  founded  upon  the  strictest  attention  to  vegetable  phy« 
siology,  as  ascertained  by  consulting  the  best  authoHi ;  and  tb« 
rationale  which  he  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  success  is  not  lest 
deserving  of  strict  attention,  than  the  practical  results  which  he  has 
exhibited. 

Sir  Henry  Steuart's  first  general  proposition  on  the  subject  of 
transplantation  will  be  conceded  to  him  at  once,  although ,  in  prac- 
tice, we  have  known  it  most  grossly  neglected*  It  amounts  simply 
to  the  averment,  that  success  cannot  be  expected  unless  upon  pnn^ 
ciples  of  selection,  determining  the  subject  to  be  transplanted 
with  relation  to  the  soil  that  it  is  to  be  transferred  to.  All  will 
grant  in  theory  that  every  plant  has  its  soil  and  subsoil,  to  which 
it  is  particularly  adapted  and  where  it  will  luxuriate,  whereas^  in 
others  it  can  scarce  make  shift  to  exist ;  yet  the  planter  or  the 
transplanter,  nine  times  in  ten,  neglects  this  necessity  of  suiting 
his  trees  to  the  soil,  and  is  at  the  expense  of  placing  the  trees 
which  chance  to  be  his  favourites  indiscriminately  upon  every  soiU 
Sir  H.  Steuart  has  largely  and  conclusively  illustrated' this  matter ; 
and  henceforth  it  may  be  held  as  a  positive  rule,  that  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  a  transplanted  tree  thriving  unless  it  be  removed  to 
a  soil  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  will  become  every  planter 
to  bestow  the  same  care  in  selecting  the  species  of  his  trees  =that 
a  farmer  fails  not  to  use  in  adapting  his  crops  to  the  soil  of  his 
farm.  But  there  is  a  second  principle  of  selection,  ncr  less  ne- 
cessary to  be  attended  to,  and  which  respects  the  condition  and 
properties  of  the  individual  trees  suited  for  transplantation.  This 
requires  to  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

It  is  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  plantations,  (although  the 
honour  belongs  exclusively  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  having  de- 
duced the  natural  consequences,)  that  the  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted action  of  the  external  air  on  a  tree  which  stands  com- 
pletely exposed  to  it,  gives  that  tree  a  habit,  character,  and  pro- 
perties entirely  different,  and,  in  many  respects,  directly  opposite 
to  those  acquired  by  one  of  the  same  species  which  has  grown  in 
absolute  shelter,  whose  energies  have  exerted  themselves  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  and  for  a  different  purpose^  and  have^  therefore, 

xaade 
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jCDade  a  most  material  difference  in  the  attributes  and  constitution 
of  the  plant. 

We  must  suppose  that  our  reader  has  some  general  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  trees,  being  the  sub- 
stance by  which  they  are  nourished,  and  resembling,  in  that 
respect,  die  chyle  in  the  human  system.  This  nutritive  substance 
is  collected  by  the  roots  with  those  fibres  which  form  their  ter« 
minations,  and  which,  with  a  degree  of  address  which  seems 
almost  sentient,  travel  in  every  direction,  and  with  unerring  skill, 
to  seek  those  substances  in  the  soil  best  qualified  to  supply  the 
nourislunent  which  it  is  their  business  to  convey.  The  juice, 
or  sap,  thus  extracted  from  the  soil,  is  drawn  up  the  tree  by 
the  efforts  of  vegetation,  each  branch  and  each  leaf  serving,  by 
its  demand  for  nourishment,  as  a  kind  of  forcing-pump,  to 
suck  the  juice  up  to  the  topmost  shoot,  to  extend  it  to  all 
the  branches,  and,  in  a  healthy  tree,  to  the  extremity  of  each 
shoot*  The  roots,  in  other  words,  are  the  providers  of  the 
aliment;  the  branches,  shoots,  and  leaves  are  the  appetite  of 
the  tree,  which  induce  it  to  consume  the  food  thus  supplied 
to  it.  The  analogy  holds  good  betwixt  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world*  If  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  injured,  or  do  not 
receive  the  necessary  supplies  of  nourishment,  the  tree  must 
perish,  like  an  animal  unsupplied  with  food,  whatever  be  the 
power  of  the  appetite  in  one  case,  and  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
other,  to  consume  the  nutritive  substance,  if  it  could  be  procured. 
This  is  dying  by  hunger.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of 
vegetatioa  are  in  any  respect  injured,  and  the  tree,  either  from 
natural  decline,  fropi  severe  amputation,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
ceasea  to  supply  tho^e  shoots  and  leaves  which  suck  the  sap  up 
into,  the  system,  then  the  tree  dies  of  a  decay  in  the  powers  of 
digestion- 

But  the-  tree,  like  the  animal,  is  not  nourished  by  food  alone  ; 
air  is  also  necessary  to  it.  If  this  be  supplied  in  such  extreme 
quantities  as .  is  usual  in  exposed  situations,  the  trees  will  suffer 
from  the  action  of  the  cold,  like  a  man  in  an  inclement  climate, 
where  he  is,  indeed,  furnished  with  enough  of  pure  air,  but 
where  the  cold  that  attends  it  deranges  his  organic  system.  In 
like  manner,  when  placed  in  a  situation  where  air  is  excluded,  both 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  suffocation 
equally  fatal  to  their  health,  and,  at  a  certain  period,  to  their  ex-» 
istence.  Both  productions  of  nature  have,  however,  their  re- 
sources ; — the  animal,  exposed  to  a  painful  and  injurious  degree  of 
cold,  seeks  shelter ;  man,  however  often  condemned  to  face  the  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  supplies  his  want  of  warmth  by  artificial  clothing ; 
and  tlie  inferior  animals  in  the  polar  latitudes^  on  the  Himalaya 
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jnountains,  and  so  forth,  are  furnished  by  nature  widi  an  additkml 
thickness  of  furs,  which  would  be  useless  in  wanner  regions.^ 
Trees  placed  in  an  exposed  situation  have  also  their  resources-;-— 
the  object  being  to  protect  the  sap-vessels,  which  transmit  iiUtrv 
ment,  and  which  lie  betwixt  the  wood  and  the  bark,  the  tree  neter 
faib  to  throw  out,  and  especially  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the 
blast,  a  thick  coating  of  bark,  designed  to  protect,  and  vdiicb 
effectually  does  protect,  the  sap*-vessels  and  the  process  of 
circulation  to  which  they  are  adapted,  from  the  injury  wbi(cb 
necessarily  must  otherwise  enbue.  Again,  if  the  animal  isr  in 
danger  of  suffocation  from  want  of  vital  air,  instead  of  starving 
by  being  exposed  to  its  unqualified  rigour,  instinct  or  reason  di-^ 
rects  the  sufferer  to  approach  those  apertures  through  which  any 
supply  of  that  necessary  of  human  life  can  be  attained,  and  inducev 
man,  at  the  same  time,  to  free  himself  from  an^  coverings  which 
may  be  rendered  oppressive  by  the  state  in  which  he  finds  him-* 
self.  Now  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that  a  similar  instinct  to  that 
which  induced  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  black-hole  of  Oal* 
cutta  to  struggle  with  the  last  efforts  to  approach  the  solitary 
aperture  which  admitted  air  to  their  dungeon,  and  to  throw  from 
them  their  garments,  in  order  to  encourage  the  exertions  whieb 
nature  made  to  relieve  herself  by  perspiration,  is  proper,  also,  to 
the  noblest  of  the  vegetable  tribe.  Look  at  a  wood  or  plan-v 
tation  which  has  not  been  duly  thinned : — the  trees  which  efxist 
will  be  seen  drawn  up  to  poles,  with  narrow  and  scanty  tbpSi 
endeavouring  to  make  their  way  towards  such  openings  to  the 
sky  as  might  permit  the  access  of  light  and  air.  if  entirely  pre* 
eluded  by  the  boughs  which  have  closed  over  them,  the  wettker 
plants  will  be  found  strangely  distorted  by  attempts  to  get  oat  at 
a  side  of  the  plantation;  and  finally,  if  overpowered  in  these  at- 
tempts by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them,  they  inevitably  perish; 
As  men  throw  aside  their  garments,  influenced  by  a  close  situa- 
tion, trees  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  exhibit  a  bark  thin 
and  beautifully  green  and  succulent,  entirely  divested  of  that  thick, 
coarse,  protecting  substance  which  covers  the  sap-vesseb  in  an 
exposed  position. 

Another  equally  curious  difference  betwixt  trees  which  have 
stood  in  exposed  situations  and  those  which  have  grown  in  such 
as  are  sheltered,  is  also  so  reasonable  in  appearance  as  to  seem 
the  act  of  volition,  so  curiously  do  the  endeavours  of  nature  in 
the  vegetable  world  correspond  with  the  instinct  of  animals  and 
the  reason  of  mankind.  Man  and  beast  make  use  of  the  position 
of  their  limbs  to  steady  themselves  against  the  storm,  although, 
as  their  exposure  to  it  is  only  temporary,  the  exertion  bears  the 

*  •  The  reader  is  referred  to  i5ishop  Heber's  travels  in  India  for  some  most  iaterestiogf 
49iMiJ9  ott  tbU  subject,  ^vsssA 


^ame  character:  but  trees,  incapable  of  locomotion^  assume^ 
S¥hen  placed  in  an  exposed  situation,  a  permanent  set  of  self- 
protecting  qualities,  and  become  extremely  different  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  trunk,  roots,  and  branches,  from  those  of  the  samo 
speciea  which  remain  in  the  shelter  of  crowded  plantations.  The 
stem  of  trees  in  an  exposed  situation  is  always  short  and  thick,  be« 
cause^  being  surrounded  by  air  and  light  all  around,  the  tree  has  i 
not  the.  motive  to  rvah  up  towards  the  free  air  which  is  so  strongly] 
perceptible  in  close  woods.  For  the  same  reason,  its  branches  are 
thrown  widely  out  in  every  direction,  as  if  to  balance  itself 
against  the  storm,  and  to  obtain,  from  the  disposition  of  its  parts^ 
a  power  of  resistance  which  may  supply  the  place  of  the  shelter 
enjoyed  by  plants  more  favourably  situated.  The  roots  of  such 
trees,  which  are  always  correlative  to  the  branches,  are  augmented 
in  proportion  as  necessity  obliges  the  former  to  extend  them'^ 
selves. 

Tiiere  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  process  of  action  and  re* 
action  which  takes  places  betwixt  the  progress  of  the  roots  and 
of  the  branches.  The  latter  must,  by  their  vigour  and  numbers, 
stretch  out  under  ground  before  the  branches  caa  develope  them- 
selves in  the  air;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
branches  so  develope  themselves,  to  give  employment  to  the 
roQtS)  in  collecting  food.  There  is  a  system  of  close  commerce 
between  them  y  if  either  fail  in  diadiargang  their  part,  tlie  other 
must  suffer  in  proportion.  The  increase  of  the  branches,  there<- 
fore,  in  exposed  trees  is  and  must  be  in  proportion  with  that  of 
the  roots,  and  vice  versa ;  and  as  the  exposed  tree  spreads  its 
branches  on  every  side  to  balance  itself  against  the  wind,  as  it 
shortens  its  stem  or  trunk,  to  afford  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
tempest  a  shorter  lever  to  act  upon,  so  numerous  and  strong 
roots  spread  themselves  under  ground,  by  way  of  anchorage,  to 
an  extent  and  in  a  manner  unknown  to  sheltered  trees. 

These  facts  afford  the  principles  on  which  our  author  selects 
the  subjects  of  his  operations.  It  may  seem  a  simple  proposition, 
that  to  succeed  in  the  removal  of  a  large  tree  to  an  open  situ- 
ation, the  operator  ought  to  choose  one  which,  having  grown  up 
in  a  similar  degree  of  exposure,  has  provided  itself  with  those 
qualities  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it.  Every  one  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  its  truth  at  the  first  statement;  but  Sir 
Henry  has  been  the  first  to  act  upon  it ;  and,  having  ascertained 
its  accuracy,  to  communicate  it  to  the  world.  It  is  Columbus 
making  the  egg  stand  upright. 

Our  author  has  enumerated  four  properties  which  nature  has 
taught  trees  that  stand  unsheltered  to  acquire  by  their  own  efforts, 
in  order  to  suit  themselves  for  their  situation.   First,  thickness  and 
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induration  of  bark;  secondly,  shortness  and  girth  of  stem; 
thirdly f  numerousness  of  roots  and  fibres ;  and  fourthly ,  ex« 
tent,  balance,  and  closeness  of  branches.  These,  Sir  Henry  has 
denominated  the  four  protecting  qualities ;  and  he  has  proved,  bj  a 
very  plain  and  practical  system  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  an  m* 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  vege- 
table physiology,  that  in  proportion  as  the  subject  for  transplan- 
tation is  possessed  of  these  four  qualities,  in  the  same  degree  it 
is  fitted  to  encounter  exposure  as  a  single  tree  in  its  new  position. 

The  characteristics  of  the  trees  which  have  grown  in  sheltered 
and  warm  situations  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  these;  their 
bark  is  thin,  glossy,  and  fresh-looking,  widiout  any  of  the  roug^, 
indurated  substance  necessary  to  protect  the  sap-vessek  when 
exposed  to  the  extremity  of  cold ;  the  stem  is  tall,^  and  slender,  as 
drawn  upwards  in  quest  of  light ;  the  tops  are  small  and  dimly 
provided  with  branches,  because  they  have  not  had  the  necessary 
room  to  expand  themselves;  and,  lastly,  the  roots  are  spare  and 
scanty.  Sir  Henry  Steiiart  says,  that  a  tree,  in  the  situation,  and 
bearing  the  character  last  described,  is  possessed  of  the  ^  non- 
protecting  properties.'  A  great  coat,  and  a  pair  of  overalls  or 
mud-boots,  may  be  called,  with  propriety,  the  protecting  proper- 
ties of  a  man  who  mounts  his  steed  in  rough  weather ;  but  he  who 
sits  at  home,  in  a  night-gown  and  slippers,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
possess  any  non-protective  qualities,  or  anything,  except  a  nega- 
tion of  the  habiliments  which  invest  his  out-of-doors  friend.  We 
will  not,  however,  disturb  the  subject  by  cavilling  about  expres- 
sions ;  it  is  enough  that  the  reader  understands  that  the  presence 
of  the  'non-protecting  qualities'  implies  the  total  absence  of 
those  which  render  trees  fit  to  endure  the  process  of  transplan- 
tation. 

Yet,  though  this  principle  of  selection  be,  when  once  stated,  so 
very  satisfactory,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  no  preceding  author 
had  so  much  as  glanced  at  it ;  and  that  convenience,  the  usual, 
though  by  no  means  the  safe  guide  of  planting  operations,  has 
pointed  out  an  entirely  different  course.  Young  woods,  being 
usually  planted  far  too  thickly  with  hard-wood, — or,  in  other 
words,  die  principals  being  in  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  firs 
intended  as  nurses, — are  found,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  be  crowded  with  tall,  shapely  plants,  which 
have  not  room  to  grow,  and  are  obviously  damaging  each  other. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  proprietor,  unwilling  to  lose 
so  many  Uiriving  plants,  is  very  often  tempted,  by  the  healthiness 
of  their  appearance,  to  select  them  as  subjects  for  transplantation. 
Their  graceful  and  lengthened  stems,  and  smooth  and  beautiful 
bark,  seem  to  be  marks  of  health,  (as,  indeed,  they  are,  while 
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they  remain  in  the  shelter  for  which  they  are  qualified,)  and  the: 
thinness  of  their  heads  will,  it  is  supposed,  prevent  their  suifering- 
much  by  the  wind.  But  almost  all  such  attempts  prove  abortiveJ 
The  tree  comes,  indeed,  into  leaf,  for  one  year,  as  some  trees' 
(the  ash  particularly)  will  do,  if  cut  down  and  carried  to  the  wood- 
yard^  But  the  next  year  the  transplanted  tree  displays  symptoms 
of  decay.  The  leaves  do  not  appear  in  strength  and  numbers 
enough  to  carry  the  sap  to  the  ends  of  the  branches;  the  stem 
becomes  covered  with  a  number  of  small  sprays,  which  at  once 
indicate  that  the  sap  has  been  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  that 
the  tree  is  tnaking  a  desperate,  we  had  almost  said  an  unnatural, 
effort  to  avail  itself  of  the  nutriment  in  the  stem,  which  it  cannot 
transfer  to  the  branches ;  the  bark  becomes  dry,  hide-bound,  and 
mossed ;  the  projecting  branches  wither  down  to  the  stem  and 
must  be  cut  off;  and,  after  all,  the  young  tree  either  dies  utterly, 
or  dwindles  into  a  bush,  which,  perhaps,  may  recover  elevation, 
and  the  power  of  vegetation  after  a  pause  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
but  more  likely  is  stubbed  up  as  a  melancholy  and  disagreeable 
object.  This  grand  and  leading  error  is  avoided  in  the  Allanton 
system,  by  the  selection,  from  the  beginning,  of  such  trees  as, 
having  grown  in  an  exposed  situation,  are  provided  with  the  pro- 
tecting 'pnoperties,  and  can,  therefore,  experience  no  rude  change 
of  atmosphere  or  habits  by  the  change  of  place  to  which  they  are 
tubjecteA. 

■  But  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  planter  to  find  sudi  trees  as 
are  proper  for  being  transplanted  ?  Our  author  replies,  that  there 
ere  few  properties,  however  small  in  extent,  or  unimproved  by 
plantatiotis,  which  do  not  possess  some  subjects  endowed,  perfectly 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  protecting  qualities.  The  open  groves,  and 
scattered  trees  around  old  cottages,  or  in  old  hedge-rows — where  not 
raised  upon  an  embankment,  which  gives  the  roots  a  determination 
downwsirds  —are  invaluable  to  the  transplanter*  They  are  already 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  branches 
and  roots, — ^they  possess  the  limited  length  and  solidity  of  stem 
and  the  quality  of  bark  necessary  to  enable  them  to  endure  ex- 
posure,— in  other  words,  they  are  fit  for  being  immediately  trans- 
planted* In  most  cases,  however,  the  trees  may  have  but  par- 
tially gained  the  protecting  qualities ;  and  where  such  subjects 
occur,  they  must,  by  training,  be  made  to  complete  the  acqui- 
sition of  them.  The  process  to  which  they  are  subjected  is 
various,  according  to  the  special  protecting  quality  in  which 
the  tree  is  deficient.  In  general,  and  especially  where  the  bark 
appears  of  too  fine  and  thin  a  texture  to  protect  the  sap-vessels, 
a  gradual  and,  in  the  end,  a  free  exposure  to  the  elements,  in- 
duces the  trees  selected  fully  to  assume  the  properties  which 
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enable  them  to  dispense  with  shelter.  If,  on  the  other  handi 
the  bark  is  of  a  hardy  quality,  and  the  branches  in  sufficient 
number,  but  the  roots  scanty  and  deficient — the  tree  ought  to 
be  cut  round  with  a  trench,  of  thirty  inches  deep,  leaving  only 
two  or  three  strong  roots  uncut,  to  act  as  stays  against  the  wind* 
The  earth  is  tlien  returned  into  the  trench,  and  when  taken  up. 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  with  the  purpose  of  .final  re*» 
nioval,  it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  have  formed,  at  the  pointt 
where  they  were  severed,  numbers  of  tassels  (so  to  speak)  cooh 
posed  of  slender  fibies,  which  must  be  taken  the  greatest  cars 
of  at  the  time  of  removal,  and  will  be  found  couipletely  to  supply 
the  original  deficiency  of  roots.  Again,  if  the  brancheg  of  the  iuIh 
ject  pitched  upon  be  in  an  unfavourable  state,  this  evil  may  be  couik^ 
teracted  by  a  top-dressing  of  marl  and  compost,  mixed  with  four 
times  the  quantity  of  tolerable  soil,  spread  around  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  at  four  feet  distance.  This  mode  Sir  Henry  Steuart  recom-* 
mends  as  superior  to  that  of  disturbing  the  roots,  as  practised 
in  gardens  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  the  giowth  of 
fruit-trees ;  and  assures  us,  that  the  increase,  both  of  the  branches 
and  roots,  will  be  much  forwarded,  and  that  the  tree  will  be  fit 
for  removal  in  the  third  year. 

These  modes  of  preparing  individual  trees  are  attended  with 
some  expense  and  difticulty ;  but  here  again  the  experience  of  Sir 
Henry  Steuart  suggests  a  plan,  by  which  any  proprietor  desirous 
to  carry  on  the  process  upon  a  considerable  scale,  ^^Yy  by  pre- 
paring a  number  of  subjects  at  once,  greatly  accelerate  the  time 
of  commencing  his  operations,  at  an  expense  considerably  less 
than  would  attach  to  the  preparation  of  each  tree  separately.  Thd 
grounds  of  Allanton  had  been,  about  forty  years  ago,  ornamented 
with  a  belt  and  clumps,  by  a  pupil  of  Browne.  Sir  Henry  found 
in  both,  but  especially  in  the  clumps,  the  means  of  obtaining  sub^ 
jects  in  sufficient  number  and  q^uantity  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
ground  where  these  were  set  had  been  prepared  by  trenching  and 
taking  a  potatoe-crop. 

*  About  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year,  I  began  to  cut  away  the  larcK 
and  spruce-firs.  These  had  been  introduced  merely  as  nurses  to  th4 
deciduous  trees;  and,  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  they  had  afforded, 
and  the  previous  double-digging,  the  whole  had  rushed  up  with  sin* 
gular  rapidity.  The  next  thing  I  did  was,  to  thin  out  the  trees  to 
single  distance,  so  as  that  the  tops  could  not  touch  one  another,  and  to 
cut  away  the  side-branches,  within  about  three,  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
of  the  surface.  By  this  treatment,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  consir 
derable  deal  of  air  was  admitted  into  the  plantations.  The  light,  which 
before  had  had  access  only  at  the  top,  was  now  equally  diffused  on  all 
sides  ;  and  the  trees,  although  for  a  few  years  they  advanced  but  little 
Ja  h^bt,  made  Surprising  efforts  towards  a  full  development  of  their 
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most  important  properties.  They  acquired  greater  strength  of  stem, 
thickness  of  hark«  and  extension  of  roots,  and  consequently,  of  Ifiteral 
branches.  But,  at  this  time,  it  was  apparent,  that  the  clumps  had  a  re* 
markable  advantage  over  the  belt,  or  continuous  plantation.  While  in 
no  part  so  deep  as  to  impede  the  salutary  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  circular  or  oval  figure  of  the  clumps,  and  their  free  exposure 
to  the  elements,  furnished  them  with  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
good  outside  trees ;  and  these,  having  acquired,  from  the  beginning, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  protecting  properties,  were  in  a  situation  to 
shelter  the  rest,  and  also  to  prevent  the  violence  of  the  wind  from 
acting  injuriously  on  the  interior  of  the  mass.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  thin  the  belt  for  the  second  time,  which  was  now  done  to 
double  distance  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  distance  such  as  would  have 
admitted  of  a  similar  number  of  trees  in  every  part,  to  »tand  between 
the  existing  plants.  Thus,  within  four  years  from  the  first  thinning, 
I  began  to  have  tolerable  subjects  for  removal,  to  situations  of  mode- 
rate  exposure ;  while  every  succeeding  season  added  fresh  beauty  and 
vigour  to  these  thriving  nurseries,  and  made  a  visible  accession  to  all 
the  desirable  pre-requisites.* — p.  203-205. 

.  The  author  proceeds^  with  his  usual  precision,  to  give  direc- 
tions how  each  country-gentleman,  that  is  so  minded,  may,  by 
a  peculiar  treatment  adapted  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  the 
protecting  properties  applied  to  a  portion  of  any  existing  plan- 
tation, secure  a  grand  repository  of  materials  high  and  law,  light 
and  massive,  from  which  his  future  plans  of  transplantation  may  ' 
be  fully  supplied.  Indeed,  he  adds,  that  all  grove  woods,  which 
have  been  regularly  and  properly  thinned,  and  so  treated  that  the 
tops  have  not  been  sufiiered  to  interfere,  may  be  esteemed  good 
transplanting  nurseries,  provided  the  soil  be  loose  and  friable. 

Thus  much  being  said  about  the  principle  of  selection,  the 
reader  will  naturally  desire  to  know,  what  size  of  trees  can  be 
subjected  to  the  process  of  transplantation.  According  to  Sir 
Henry's  general  statement,  this  is  a  mere  question  of  expense* 
A  large  tree  may  be  removed  with  the  same  certainty  of  success ; 
as  a  lesser  one ;  but  it  requires  engines  of  greater  power,  a  more 
numerous  band  of  labourers,  and  the  expense  is  found  to  increase 
in  a  rapidly  progressive  ratio.  We  presume  to  add,  although  our 
author  has  not  explicitly  stated  it,  that  to  sustain  this  violent  alte* 
ration,  trees  ought  to  be  selected  that  have  not  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, far  less  at  the  point  from  which  they  decline ;  and  this,  in 
order  that  the  subject  of  transplantation  may  be  possessed  of  all 
the  energy  and  force  of  vegetation  belonging  to  the  period  of 
youth.  In  the  practice  at  Allanton,  a  tree  of  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  or  two  feet  in  girth,  is  the  least  size  which  is  con^ 
sidered  as  ht  to  encounter  the  elements ;  if  planted  out  singly, 
eighteen  inches  and  two  feel  in  diameter  are  among  the  largest 
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specimens,  and  plants  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  medium  size,  being  both  manageable  and  of  size 
enough  to  produce  immediate  effect  upon  the  landscape,  and  to 
oppose  resistance  to  the  storm. 

We  are  next  to  trace  the  Allantonian  process  of  removing  and 
replanting  the  tree. 

The  tree  is  loosened  in  the  ground  by  a  set  of  labourers,  named 
pickmen,  who,  with  instruments  made  for  the  purpose,  6rBt  ascer* 
tain  with  accuracy  how  far  the  roots  of  the  subject  extend.  This 
is  easily  known  when  the  subject  has  been  cut  round,  as  the  trench 
marks  the  line  where  the  roots  have  been  amputated.  If  the  tree 
has  not  sustained  this  previous  operation,  the  extent  of  die  roots 
will  be  found  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  branches.  The 
pickers  then  proceed  to  bare  the  roots  from  the  earth  with  the 
utmost  attention  not  to  injure  them  in  the  operation.  It  is  to  the 
preservation  of  these  fibres  that  the  transplanter  is  to  owe  the 
best  token  of  his  success,  namely,  the  feeding  the  branches  of 
the  tree  with  sap  even  to  their  very  extremities.  The  roots  are 
then  extricated  from  the  soil.  A  mass  of  earth  is  left  to  form  a 
ball  close  to  the  stem  itself,  and  it  is  recommended  to  suffer 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  original  sward  to  adhere  to  it.  The 
machine  is  next  brought  up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  with  great 
caution.  This  is  tlie  engine  devised  by  Browne,  and  considerably 
improved  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  It  is  of  three  sizes,  that  being 
used  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  is  drawn  by 
one,  or,  at  most,  two  horses.  It  consists  of  a  strong  pole," mounted 
upon  two  high  wheels.  It  is  run  up  to  the  tree,  and  the  pole, 
strongly  secured  to  the  tree  while  both  are  in  a  perpendicular 
posture,  is  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  in  descend* 
ing  in  obedience  to  the  purchase  operates  as  a  lever,  which,  aided 
by  the  exertions  of  the  pickmen,  rends  the  tree  out  of  the  soil* 
The  tree  is  so  laid  on  the  machine  as  to  balance  the  roots  against 
the  branches,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  slight  an  effort  is  neces- 
sary to  pull  the  engine  when  this  equilibrium  is  preserved.  To 
keep  the  balance  just,  one  man,  or  two,  are  placed  aloft  among 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  they  shift  their  places,  like  a  sort 
of  moveable  ballast,  until  the  just  distribution  of  weight  is  ascer- 
tained. The  roots,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are  tied  up  during 
the  transportation  of  the  tree,  it  being  of  the  last  consequence 
that  neither  should  be  torn  or  defaced  by  dragging  on  the  ground 
or  interfering  with  the  wheels.  The  mass,  when  put  in  motion, 
is  manoeuvred  something  like  a  piece  of  artillery,  by  a  steersman 
at  the  further  end*  It  requires  a  certain  nicety  of  steerage,  and 
the  whole  process  has  its  risks,  as  may  appear  from  a  very  good 
story  told  by  Sir  Henry,  at  page  232, 
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The  pit  for  receiving  the  transplanted  tree,  which  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  at  least  a  twelvemonth  before,  is  now  opened  for 
its  reception,  the  earth  being  thrown  out  for  such  a  depth  as  will 
suit  its  size ;  with  this  caution,  that  the  tree  be  set  in  the  earth 
as  shallow  as  possible,  but  always  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the 
dippitfg  of  the  vertical  roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  sufficient  cover 
at  top  on  the  other.  This  is  preferred,  even  though  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  add  a  cart-load  or  two  of  earth  to  the  mound 
afterwards. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  stormy  and  uncertain  climates 
every  species  of  tree  shows  what  is  called  a  weather  side,  that 
is,  its  branches  shoot  more  freely  to  that  side  which  is  leeward 
during  the  prevailing  wind  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence  the  trees,  in  a  windy  climate,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
sycamore,  are  but  indifferently  balanced,  and  seem,  from  their 
growth,  to  be  in  the  act  of  suifering  a  constraint .  which  they 
cannot  resist.  Now  an  ancient  rule  which  is  echoed  and  re- 
peated by  almost  all  who  touch  on  the  subject,  affirms  that  a 
transplanted  tree  must  be  so  placed  in  its  new  site,  that  the' 
same  sides  shall  be  weather  and  lee  which  formerly  were  so. ' 
Sir  Henry  Steuart,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  rule,  recommends^ 
strongly  that  the  position  of  the  tree  be  reversed,  so  that  the 
lee  side,  where  the  branches  are  elongated,  shall  be  pointed; 
towards  the  prevailing  wind,  and  what  was  formerly  the  wea- 
ther-side, being  now  turned  to  leeward,  shall  be  encouraged, 
by  its  new  position,  to  shoot  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore 
the  balance  and  symmetry  of  the  top.  This  change  is,  indeed, 
in  theory  a  departure  from  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  general  prin- 
ciple, because  it  exposes  to  the  greatest  severity  of  the  element 
that  side  of  the  tree  whose  bark  has  been  least  accustomed  to 
face  it.  But  nevertheless,  as  the  practice  is  found  successful,  it 
must  rank  among  those  powers  of  control  by  which  human  art 
can  modify  and  regulate  the  dispensations  of  nature,  and  the 
beauty  given  to  the  tree,  which  is  thus  brought  to  form  an  upright 
and  uniform,  instead  of  an  irregular  and  sidelong  head,  is  not 
less  important  than  the  shelter  and  power  of  resistance  which  it 
acquires  on  mechanical  principles,  by  turning  its  heaviest  and 
strongest  branches  against  the  most  frequent  and  severe  blast.  Sir 
Henry  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  first  planter  who  ever  dared 
to  rectify  the  propensity  of  trees  to  shoot  their  branches  to  lee- 
ward by  moving  the  position ;  and  as,  in  his  extensive  experience, 
he  has  never  found  his  doing  so  injure  the  tree,  or  impede  its 
growth,  we  must  thank  him  for  breaking  through  the  prejudice  in 
question. 

A  second  and   most  important   deviation  from  the  conunon 
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course  of  transportation  is,  tbe  total  disuse  of  the  barbarous 
practice  of  pollarding  or  otherwise  mutilating  and  dismembering 
the  trees  which  are  to  be  transplanted.  Ilib  almost  universal 
custom,  which  subjected  the  tree,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  to  sustain  its  change  of  place,  to  the  amputation  of  one- 
third,  one-half,  or  even  the  whole  of  its  top,  seems  to  be  founded 
on  a  process  of  false  reasoning.  '  We  cut  off  the  roots,^  say 
these  reasoners,  '  and  thereby  diminish  the  power  of  procurmg 
supply  for  the  branches ;  let  us  also  cut  off  a  similar  proportion 
of  the  branches  which  are  to  be  supplied,  and  the  remaining  loots 
will  be  adequate  to  support  the  remainder  of  the  top.'  In  this 
argument,  it  is  assumed  that  the  branches  are  themselves  of  no 
use  to  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  can  be  abridged  with  as 
much  ease  as  the  commandant  of  a  besieged  town,  when  pro- 
visions grow  scarce,  can  rid  himself  of  the  superfluous  part  of 
his  garrison.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  we  cannot  deprive  the  tree  of  a 
healthy  branch,  without,  to  a  certain  extent,  deranging  the  econo- 
my of  vegetation :  each  leaf,  in  its  degree,  forms  a  forcing-pump^ 
which  draws  up  a  certain  quantity  of  sap,  the  natural  food  ot 
tbe  tree ;  and,  moreover,  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  lungs  of  the 
tree,  as  the  leaves  inhale  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  an  operation 
which  may  be  compared  to  respiration.  To  destroy  the  branches, 
therefore,  further  than  for  the  moderate  purpose  of  pruning,  is 
to  attempt  to  fit  the  tree  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  inferior  sup- 
ply of  nourishment,  by  depriving  it  of  a  part  of  its  appetite  and 
a  part  of  its  power  of  inhaling  the  air,  which  is  no  less  necessary 
to  its  healthful  existence.  The  case  conies  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  a  worthy  chaplain,  who,  with  the  crew  of  a  vessel  he  be- 
longed to,  was  thrown  by  shipwreck  on  a  desolate  rock,  wherd 
there  were  no  means  of  food.  His  shipmates  suffered  grievously^ 
*  But  for  my  part,'  says  the  chaplain,  *  I  bless  heaven 'that  i 
was  in  a  burning  fever  the  whole  time,  and  desired  nothing  bat 
cold  water,  of  which  there  was  plenty  on  the  island.'  Now  diodgH 
the  good  man  seems  to  have  been  grateful  even  for  his  burning  fe- 
ver (having,  it  must  be  observed,  safely  recovered  from  it),  it  will 
generally  be  thought  rather  too  hazardous  a  remedy  to  be  desired 
by  others  in  similar  situations,  and  those  who  treat  their  trees  on 
the  same  principle  ought  to  remember,  that  to  cure  one  injury 
they  are  subjecting  their  subjects  to  two. 

The  sagacious  Miller  long  ago  noticed  these  facts,  and  ascribed 
this  fashion  of  thinning  and  pollarding  to  the  ignorance  of  plant- 
ers, who,  not  being  aware  of  the  principles  of  vegetation,  did 
not  know  that  trees  were  nourished  as  well  by  their  leaves,  sprays, 
and  branches,  as  by  their  roots  ; — *  For  (says  that  judicious  writer) 
were  the  same  severities  practised  on  a  tree  of  the  same  age  vnre' 
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nunvd,  it  would  bo  muph  atint  the  growth,  as  not  to  be  recovered  la,  I 
Beveral.  years  ;  nor  would  it  ever  arrive  at  the  size  of  such  as  had  all.  I 
their  branches  left  upon  them,'*  ;  I 

But  were  this  species  of  mutilatioD  less  directly  injurious  to  vew  I 
gelation  than  it  certainly  is,  we  ought  to  renieuibei'  that  the  purpoBM  I 
of  transplanting  trees  is  cliielly  or  entirely  ornamental ;  and  if  ww  I 
render  tliein,  by  decapitation  and  dismenibermeut  of  every  kind^  I 
disgusting  and  miserable  spectres,  we  destroy  the  whole  purpose.  I 
and  intetition  for  which  they  were  transplanted,  and  present  the  I 
eye  with  a  set  of  naked  and  mutilated  posts  and  poles,  resembling  I 
the  unhealthy  and  maimed  tenants  of  a  military  hospital,  after  a  I 
great  battle,  instead  of  the  beautiful  objects  which  it  was  the  pui*-  1 
pose  of  the  improver  to  procure  by  anticipating  the  course  i^  I 
nature.  It  is  true,  good  soil,  and  a  tract  of  years,  may  restore  I 
audi  ill  used  subjects  to  form  aud  beauty,  but,  considering  tha  I 
lengtli  of  time  that  they  must  remain  disgusting  and  unsightly,  wqI  I 
would  far  rather  trust  to  such  plants  as  nature  might  rear  on  the'  I 
spot — plants  which  would  come  to  maturity  as  soon,  and  prove;  1 
incomparably  more  thnving  in  tlieir  growth,  and  more  beautiful]  I 
in  their  form.  But  the  Allantou  system,  by  planting  the  subjects,  I 
Without  mutilation,  boasts  to  obtain  the  immediate  etfect  of  trees!  1 
complete  and  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  without  loss  of  the  timsj  I 
required  to  replace  the  havoc  of  axe  and  saw.  I 

There  is  a  third  material  point  in  which  Sir  Henry  Steuart'a  1 
system  differs  from  general  practice,  not,  indeed,  absolutely,  but  I 
in  degree.  The  only  absolute  requisite  which  the  old  school  of  I 
transplantation  enjoined,  was  that  the  tree  should  be  taken  up  with  I 
as  lai^e  a  ball  of  earth  as  could  possibly  be  managed.  In  obeying;  I 
this  direction,  there  was  considerable  expense  incurred  by  tlie  ad-l  I 
ditional  weight,  not  to  mention  tliat  the  transplanter  was  ofteaj  I 
disappointed  by  the  ball  falling  to  pieces  by  tlie  way.  In  short,|  1 
Ae  difficulty  was  su  great,  that  the  operation  was  often  performed.  I 
in  severe  weather,  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  earth  to  the  roots,  I 
at  the  risk  of  exposing  the  estremities  of  the  fibres  and  rootleta.  I 
to  the  highly  unfavourable  agency  of  frost.  The  Ailanton  sy*-,  I 
tern  limits  the  earth,  which  is,  if  possible,  to  be  retained,  to  that<  I 
lying  immediately  under  the  stem  of  tlie  tree,  where  a  ball  oti  I 
moderate  extent  is  to  be  preserved:  the  roots  extending  from  it  are,.  I 
9B  already  explained,  entirely  denuded  of  earth  by  the  pickmen,  in  I 
their  process  of  loosening  tlie  tree  from  the  soil.  When  the  tree  ia  I 
borne  by  the  machine  up  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  finally  placed,  I 
it  is  carefully  brought  to  a  perpendicular  posture  by  means  of  ele  I 
vating  tlie  pole  of  the  machine,  and  the  centre  of  the  stem  is  re-  I 
ceived,  with  the  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  it,  into  a  cavity  in  tha,     I 
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middle  of  the  pit,  so  shallow,  however,  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
stands  rather  high,  and  the  roots  have  a  tendency  downwards.  The 
roots  are  then  freed  from  the  tyings  which  have  bound  them  up  for 
temporary  preservation,  and  are  divided  into  the  tiers  or  ranks  in 
which  they  diverge  from  the  trunk.  The  lowest  of  these  tiers  is 
next  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  manner  in  M^iich  k  lay 
originally,  each  root,  with  its  rootlets  and  fibres,  being  laid  down 
and  imbedded  in  the  earth  with  the  utmost  precaution*  They 
must  be  handled  as  a  lover  would  dally  with  the  curls  of  Ne^ra'ft 
hair,  for  tearing,  crushing,  or  turning  back  these  important. fibres^ 
is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  earth  is  then  laid  over  this  the  lowest  tier  of  roots  with  much 
precaution ;  it  is  carefully  worked  in  by  the  hand,  and  ^Ihe  aid 
of  a  sort  of  small  rammer,  with  such  attention  to  the  safety  c^the 
fibres,  as  to  encourage  them  immediately  to  resume  Aeir  fimc-s 
tions,  as  if  they  had  never  been  disquieted.  Additional  earth 
is  then  gradually  sifted  in  and  kneaded  down,  till  it  forma  a  lay^r 
on  which  the  second  tier  of  roots  is  extended ;  and  these  are  put 
in  order,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  vi^y  as  the  lower  tier*  The 
same  process  of  handling  and  arranging  the  roots  then  takes  place 
v^ith  the  third  tier,  and  fiie  fourth,  if  there  is  one.  Thb  attention 
to  incorporating  with  the  soil  each  root,  nay,  each  fibre,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  answers  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  induces  the  root^ 
to  commence  their  usual  and  needful  office  of  collecting  the  sap, 
but  also  secures  them  against  the  effect  of  storms  of  wind,  which, 
blowing  on  trees  transplanted  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  ball, 
makes  them  rock  like  a  bowl  in  a  socket,  the  ball,  with  the  roots, 
having  no  communication  with  the  pit  except  by  adhesion. 
The  sense  of  this  great  evil  suggested  to  former  transplanters 
the  necessity  of  stakes,  ropes,  and  other  means  of  adventitious 
support,  which  were  always  ugly,  and  expensive,  and  generally 
inefficient.  Whereas,  according  to  the  AUanton  system,  the  tree 
reversed  so  as  to  present  its  weightier  branches  against  the  wind^ 
and  picketed  to  the  firm  earth  by  a  thousand  roots  and  rootletSj 
carefully  incorporated  with  the  soil,  is  not  found  to  require  any" 
support,  is  seldom  swayed  to  a  side,  and  almost  never  blown  down 
by  the  heaviest  gales.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  third  and  important 
difference  between  the  Allanton  system  and  all  that  have  preceded 
it,  occasioned  by  the  stability  which  the  mode  of  laying  the  roots 
imparts  to  the  tree,  and  the  power  of  dispensing  with  every  other 
pecies  of  support,  except  what  arises  from  well-balanced  boughsl 
and  roots  received  in  the  ground.  We  have  to  add,  that  Sir 
Henry's  own  temtory  lies  considerably  exposed  to  those  storms 
from  the  North,  which  are  the  heaviest  and  most  prevailing  gales 
of  the  Scottish  climate. 

When 
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When  the  soil  has  been  placed  about  the  roots,  tier  after  tier, 
the  rest  of  the  earth  is  filled  into  the  pit  regularly,  so  that  the  depth 
around  the  stem  shall  be  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  and  subjected 
to  a  gentle  and  uniform  pressure,  but  by  no  means  to  severe  ram- 
nung  or  treading  in,  leaving  it  to  nature  to  produce  that  conso- 
lidation, which,  if  attempted  by  violence,  is  apt  to  injure  the  fine 
fibres  of  the  roots.  If  there  is  turf,  it  is  replaced  around  the  steml 
in  ^regular  order.  We  ought  not  to  have  omitted,  that  the  tree  is 
subjiected  to  a  plentiful  watering  when  the  roots  are  fixed,  and  tO; 
anodierwhen  the  operations  are  completed.  ' 

From  our  own  experience,  we  should  consider  this  last  requisite 
18.  of  the  highest  consequence.     Count  Rumford,  in  his  various 
exp^ments  upon  the  food  of  the  poor,  arrived  at  the  economical 
discovery,  that  water  alone  contained  a  great  deal  of  nutritive  ali- 
ment*    Without  extending  our  averment  as  far  as  that  practical 
philosopher,  we  are  much  of  his  opinion,  in  so  far  as  transplanted; 
trees  are  considered ;  for  we  have  seen  hollies  of  ten  and  twelve 
feet  high  removed*  from  the  centre  of  a  forest,  and  planted  in  a 
light  and  sandy  soil,  without  any  other  precaution  than  placing: 
Uiem  in  a  pit  half-filled  with  earth,  mingled  with  such  a  quantity  of 
water,  that  it  had  the  consistence  of  thin  porridge.    Every  forester- 
knows  the  shyness  of  the  holly,  yet,  set  in  soil   thus  prepared, 
and  refreshed  by  copious  watering  during  the  season,  they  throve 
admirably  well.      Accordingly,  we  observe  that  Sir  Henry  re-' 
commends  watering  as  one   of  the  principal  points  respecting 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  transplanted  tree.     When  the 
trees  stand  snugly,  or  in  loose  and  open  disposition,  he  recom- 
mends that  the. earth  around  them  shall  be  finally  beat  down  by 
a  machine  resembling  that  of  a  pavior,  but  heavier,  about  the 
month  of  April   or  May,  when  the  natural  consolidation  shall 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  place.     To  exclude  the  drought, 
he  then  recommends  that  the  ground  immediately  under  the  stem 
of  the  oak,  birch,  and  other  trees  which  demand  most  attention, 
shall  be  covered  with  a  substance  called  shews,  being  the  refuse  of 
a  flax-mill,  which  of  course  serves  to  exclude  the  drought,  like  the 
process  which  gardeners  call  mulching.   Lastly,  in  the  case  of  such 
transplanted  trees  as  do  not  seem  disposed  to  thrive  equal  to  the 
others,  we  are  instructed  to  lay  around  the  stem  four  cart-loads  of 
earth,  with  a  cart-load  of  coal-ashes  carefully  sifted:  this  compo- 
sition is  spread  round  the  tree,  in  a  proportion  of  nine  inches 
depth,  around  the  stem  or  centre,  and  five  inches  at  the  extremity 
.  of  the  roots. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe,  that  the  success  of  the  whole 

operation  seems  to  depend  as  much  upon  this  species  of  treat- 

.ment,  ^hich  takes  place  after  the  transplantation,  as  on  obser- 
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vation  of  the  rules  laid  down  as  to  preparing  the  tree  for  its  re- 
moval, and  as  to  the  mediod  of  the  transplantation  itself.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  efficacy  of  frequent  watering ;  die  ex- 
•eluding  drought  from  the  roots  of  the  transplanted  tree  by  die  in- 
tervention of  thew9f  or  some  equivalent  subject^  (leaves,  perhaps, 
or  a  layer  of  wet  straw,)  is  of  the  last  consequence ;  and  not  less 
so  is  the  application  of  manure  to  the  roots  of  such  trees  as  seem, 
in  the  language  of  planters,  to  fail  or  go  back.  When  these  things 
are  attiended  to,  the  tree  seldom  or  never  fisuls.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  very  neat  species  of  defence  against  the  deer,  sheep,  or  other 
animsds  vtith  which  the  park  may  be  stocked,  and  which  is  more 
handsome  as  well  as  less  expensive  than  the  ugly  tubs  in  which 
transplanted  trees  seem  usually  to  be  set  out  in  the  ground  which 
they  are  designed  to  occupy.  Taking  the  medium  degree  of 
thnving,  a  tree  thus  transplanted  may  be  expected  to  suffar  in 
its  growth  of  leaves  for  the  first  year  or  two.  In  the  second  par- 
ticularly, it  has  less  the  air  of  general  health  than  at  any  future 
lime*  In  the  third,  if  regularly  attended  to  in  its  after-treatment, 
it  riiowB  little  sign  of  suffering  anything.  In  two  or  three  seasons 
more,  it  begins  to  show  growth,  and  resume  the  progress  of  active 
vegetation. 

We  have  thus  gone  hastily  through  the  general  requisites  of 
the  Allanton  system  of  transplantation,  for  the  details  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  merit  to  be  assigned  to  the 
ingenious  baronet  is  exalted  by  the  character  of  his  discovery,  re« 
lating  to  such  a  fascinating  branch  of  the  fine  arts  as  that  of  im- 
proving the  actual  landscape.  He  has  taught  a  short  road  to  an 
end  which  almost  all  landed  proprietors,  possessed  of  the  slightest 
degree  of  taste,  must  be  desirous  of  attaining.  In  a  word,  the 
immediate  effect  of  wood  is  obtained — an  entire  park  may,  as  in 
the  case  of  Allanton,  be  covered  with  wood  of  every  description  : 
trees,  arranged  singly  in  scattered  groups,  or  in  close  masses, 
intermixed  with  copse  of  every  description,  and  boasting,  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  all  the  beauty  wiiich  the  improver,  in 
the  ordinary  case,  can  expect,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  or  forty. 
Even  in  the  first  year,  indeed,  a  great  general  effect  is  produced ; 
but  as,  upon  close  inspection,  the  trees  will  for  some  time  show 
a  thinness  of  leaves  and  check  of  vegetation,  we  have  taken  that 
period  at  which  the  transplanted  wood  may,  with  ordinary  manage- 
ment, be  expected  to  have  lost  all  appearance  of  the  operation 
which  it  has  sustained. 

It  is  now  time  to  attend  to  a  formidable  consideration,  the 
expense,  namely,  at  which  a  victory  over  nature,  so  complete  as 
that  which  we  have  described,  is  to  be  attained.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  complains,  with  justice,  of  reports,  which  assigning  the 
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price  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  to  the  removal  of  each  tree,  and 
circulated  by  envy  or  ignorance,  have  represented  his  system  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  any,  excepting  the  most  opulent  individuals ; 
whereas  he  himself  contends,  that  the  art  which  he  has  disclosed 
has  the  opposite  merit  of  being  within  the  easy  compass  of  any 
person  of  moderate  fortune.  As  the  practical  utility  of  this  inge« 
mou3  system  depends  entirely  on  this  point,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
notice  the  evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  days  of  Orpheus  are  no  more,  and  no  man  can  now  pre- 
tend to  make  the  rooted  denizens  of  the  forest  shift  their  places 
at  the  simple  expense  of  an  old  song.  It  must  be  held  sufficient 
if  the  expenditure  does  not  so  far  exceed  the  object  to  be  ob-* 
^ned,  as  to  cause  the  alterations  produced  to  rank  with  the 
extravagant  freaks  of  Nero,  who  was  the  first  of  landscape-gar- 
deneirs,  and  his  successors  in  the  school  of  gigantic  embellish- 
ment. But  the  country-gentleman,  of  easy  fortune,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  lay  out  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  tolerable 
picture  or  two  to  adorn  the  inside  of  his  house,  should  not  surely 
be  induced  to  grudge  a  similar  expenditure  to  form  the  park,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  into  a  natural  landscape,  which  will  more 
than  rival  the  best  efforts  of  the  pencil.  The  power  of  adorning 
nature  is  a  luxury  of  the  highest  kind,  and  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  paid  for ;  but  the  following  pieces  of  evidence  serve  to 
show,  that  the  price  is  uncommonly  moderate,  if  contrasted  with 
the  effects  produced. 

The  committee  of  the  Highland  Society  remark,  that  the  trans- 
plantation of  grown  trees  belongs  to  the  fine  arts  rather  than 
those  which  have  had  direct  and  simple  utility  for  their  object, 
and  that  the  return  is  to  be  expected  rather  in  pleasure  than  in 
actual  profit : 

'  Value,  no  doubt,  every  proprietor  acquires,  when  he  converts  a 
bare  and  unsightly  common  into  a  clothed,  sheltered,  and  richly  orna- 
mented park.  But,  excepting  in  the  article  of  shelter,  he  has  no 
more  immediate  value  than  the  purchaser  of  a  picture.' 

But  this  apologetical  introduction  is  so  far  short  of  the  truth, 
since  it  omits  to  notice  that  the  improver  has  created  a  value — 
unproductive,  indeed,  while  he  continues  to  retain  possession  of 
his  estate,  but  which  can  be  converted  into  actual  productive 
capital  so  soon  as  he  chooses  to  part  with  it.  The  difference 
between  Allanton,  with  its  ornamented  park,  and  Allanton  as  it 
was  twenty  years  since,  would  soon  be  ascertained  were  the  pro- 
prietor disposed  to  bring  his  ancient  heritage  into  the  market. — • 
The  committee  proceed  to  state,  that  the  formation  of  the  two 
acres  of  copse,  intermingled  with  standard  trees,  already  men- 
tioned^ appears  to  have  amounted  to  30L  per  acre ;  and  diey  exr 
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press  their  belief  that  no  visible  change,  to  the  same  purpose^ 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  landscape-gardener,  which  could 
have  had  effect  before  it  had  cost  the  proprietor  three  times  the 
sum. 

Mr.  Laing  Meason,  who  had  personally  attended  some  opera- 
tions on  AUanton  park,  mentions  the  transplantation  of  two  trees, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old.  The  workmen  began  their 
operations  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first  tree  was, 
by  measurement,  twenty  feet ;  the  second,  thirty-two  feet  high, 
the  girth  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  inches.  The  one  was 
moved  a  mile,  the  oliier  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  whole 
operation  was  concluded  before  six  in  the  evening.  The  wages  of 
the  men  amounted  to  fifteen  shillings,  so  that  each  tree  cost  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Adding  the  expense  of  a  pah*  of  horses, 
the  sum  could  not  exceed  twelve  shillings,  and  we  must  needs 
profess,  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  witnessing  such  a  wonderful 
transmigration .  successfully  accomplished,  was,  in  our  opinion, 
worth  half  the^  money.  Mr.  Lamg  Meason  proceeds  to  say, 
'  that  if  a  comparison  was  to  be  drawn  between  the  above 
expense  and  that  of  planting  groups  of  plants  from  the  nur- 
sery, keeping  inclosures  up  for  twenty  years,  and  losing  the 
rent  on  the  ground  occupied,  the  Allanton  system  is  much  pre- 
ferable on  the  point  of  economy.' 

The  evidence  of  various  gentlemen  who  have  already  adopted 
Sir  Heniy  Steuart's  system  on  their  own  estates,  is  given  at 
length  in  the  book  before  us: — Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill in  Lan- 
arkshire, appears  to  have  made  the  largest  experiments  next  to 
the  inventor  himself ;  and  he  states  the  results  as  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Before  his  workmen  attained  proficiency  in  the  art, 
the  individual  trees  cost  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  each, 
when  transported  about  a  mile ;  but  in  his  later  operations  the 
charge  was  reduced  to  eight  shilling  for  very  handsome  subjects, 
and  six  shillings  for  those  of  an  inferior  description. 

Mr.  Mac  Call,  of  Ibroxhill,  another  gentleman  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  estunates  the  cost  of  his  operations  on  trees,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  high,  at  eight  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  per  tree.  Mr.  Watson  of  Linthouse,  in  Renfrewshire, 
reckons  that  his  trees,  being  on  an  average  thirty  feet  high,  cost 
him  fourteen  shillings  the  tree.  Sir  Charles  Macdonald  Lock- 
hart,  of  Lee,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Abbotsford,  mention  their 
expenses  as  trifling;  and  Mr.  Elliot  Lockhart  (M.P.  for  Sel- 
kirkshire) states  ten  shillings  as  the  average  cost  on  transplanting 
trees  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  All  these 
gentlemen  attest  the  success  of  their  operations,  and  their 
thorough  belief  in  the  soundnea^  of  their  ingenious  master's  docr 
trine.  it 
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It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  no  special  account  seems,  in  any 
of. these  cases,  to. have  been  kept  of  the  after  treatment  of  the 
transplanted  tree,  by  watering  and  manuring,  which  must  differ 
very  much,  according  to  circumstances.  Something,  however, 
must  be  added  on  this  account  to  almost  all  the  prices  quoted  by 
the  experimentalists  above-mentioned. 

We  now  come  to  Sir  Henry's  account  of  his  own  expenses, 
which,  with  the  laudable  and  honourable  desire  to  be  as  communi- 
cative and  candid  as  possible,  he  has  presented  under  various  forms. 
The  largest  trees  which  Sir  Henry  Steuart  himself  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  removing 

*  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  high,  may  be  managed,'  he 
informs  us, '  by  expert  and  experienced  >vorkmen,  for  from  10*.  to  13*. 
each,  at  l^alf  a  mile's  distance  ;  and  the  smallest,  being  fifom  eighteen 
to  five-and-twenty  feet,  for  from  6s,  to  8*.  With  workiften  awkward 
or  inexperienced,  it  will  not  seem  surprising,  that  it  should  require  a 
third  part,  or  even  a  half  more,  fully  to  follow  out  the  practice  which 
has  been  recommended.  As  to  wood  for  close  plantations,  or  for 
bush-planting  in  the  park,  the  trees  may  be  transferred  for  about 
3*.  6d,,  and  the  stools  of  underwood  for  from  1*.  to  2s.  per  stool/ — 
p.  341.  . 

In  another  view  of  his  expenditure,  Sir  Henry  Steuart  fixes  on 
a  very  considerable  space  of  ground,  which  he  had  fully  occupied 
with  wood  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  shows  data  for 
rating  his  annual  expenditure  at  fifty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings 
yearly ; — a  sum  certainly  not  too  extravagant  to  be  bestowed  on 
any  favourite  object  of  pursuit,  and  far  inferior  in  amount  to 
that  which  is,  in  most  instances,  thrown  away  on  a  pet-farm. 
We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subject  of  expense,  because  it 
forms  the  most  formidable  objection  to  every  new  system,  is  most 
generally  adopted, 'and  most  completely  startling  to  the  student. 
But  where  so  many  persons,  acting  with  Ae  very  purpose  of  ex- 
periment, after  allowance  has  been  made  for  difference  of  circum- 
stances, are  found  to  come  so  near  each  other  in  their  estimates, 
and  that  twelve  shillings  for  the  expense  of  transplanting  a  tree 
of  thirty  feet  high  forms  the  average  cf  the  calculation^  it  will  not 
surely  be  deemed  an  extraordinary  tax  on  so  important  an  operation. 
But,  although  we  have  found  the  system  to  be  at  once  original, 
effectual,  and  attended  with  ntoderate  expense,  we  are  not  san- 
guine enough  to  hope  that  it  will  at  once  find  general  intro- 
duction.    The  application  of  steam  and  of  gas  to  the  important 
functions  which  they  at  present   perform,  was  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly adopted,  after  they  had  been  opposed  for  many  years 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  public.     Yet  these  were  supported  by 
such   effective  arguments  ad  cnimenam,  as  might,*  one  would 
have  thought,  have  ensured  their  advocates  a  favourable  hear- 
ing 
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ing«  The  present  discoverer  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal  fortone^ 
who,  after  having  ornamented  his  own  domain,  has  little  interest 
whether  his  neighbours  imitate  his  example  or  no.  The  system, 
too,  must  be  subjected  to  the  usual  style  of  sneering  misrepresen- 
tation which  is  applied  to  all  innovators,  until  they  gain  the  public 
to  their  side,  and  rise  above  the  reach  of  detraction.  We  have  also 
to  anticipate  the  indifference  of  country-gentlemen,  too  indolent 
to  conquer  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  fitting  and  indispensable 
machinery,  or  to  procure  the  assistance  of  experienced  workmen. 
Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  new  system  may  be  brou^t  to  a 
trial,  it  may  fall  under  discredit  from  the  haste  of  the  proprietor, 
or  the  no  less  formidable  conceit  and  prejudices  of  the  workman. 
The  one  may  be  disposed  to  leave  out  or  hurry  over  some  of  the 
details,  which  are  peculiarly  slow  and  gradual,  though  producing 
such  an  immediate  effect  when  completed;  the  other,  unless  closely 
watched,  will  assuredly  revert  to  his  own  ancient  practice,  in  de- 
spite of  every  charge  to  the  contrary.  In  either  case,  the  failure 
which  may  ensue  will  be  imputed  to  the  Allanton  system,  though 
it  should  be  rather  attributed  to  departure  from  its  rules. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  principle  is  so  good,  and 
the  application  so  successful,  that  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if, 
ere  long,  some  professional  person  does  not  make  himself  master 
of  the  process,  and  proceed  to  strive  for  that  eminence  which 
he  cannot  fail  to  achieve  when  it  is  found  he  possesses  the  art  of 
changing  the  face  of  nature,  like  the  scenes  in  a  theatre,  and  can 
convert,  almost  instantly,  a  desert  to  an  Eden.  Nurserymen  and 
designers  will  then  find  it  for  their  interest  to  have  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  gangs  of  experienced  workmen,  to  enable  them  to 
contract  for  raising,  transferring,  and  upholding  any  particular 
number  of  trees,  which  a  country-gentleman  of  moderate  fortune 
may  desire  to  place  in  groups,  or  singly,  in  his  park.  The  altera- 
tion will  be  thus  effected  without  die  proprietor,  who  wishes  but 
to  transplant  some  score  or  two  of  trees,  being  obliged  to  incur 
the  full  expenses  of  providing  and  instructing  superintendents,  as 
if  he  meant  to  countermarch  the  whole  advance  of  Bimam  wood 
to  Dunsinane.  Earlier  or  later,  this  beautiful  and  rational  system 
will  be  brought  into  general  action,  when  it  will  do  more  to  ad- 
vance the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country  in  five  years  than  the 
slow  methods  hitherto  adopted  can  attain  in  fifty* 

Our  readers  are  now  enabled  to  answer  with  confidence  the 
question  of  Macbeth : — 

'  Who  can  impress  the  forest  ?     Bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? ' — 

But  the  subject,  though  to  ourselves  of  special  interest,  has  al- 
ready, perhaps,  detained  some  readers  too  long.  Non  omnes  ar^ 
bwta  juvant.  Art. 
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Abt.  II. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  of  (he  United  Kingdom,  June  17,  1824.  Ditto, 
March  30,  1825.  Ditto,  June  3,  1825.  Ditto,  May  31, 
1827. 

THE  peculiar  circumstances  of  Britain,  in  reference  to  n 
limited  soil,  contrasted  with  extensive  sea-coasts,  and  nume- 
rous rivers  and  lakes,  intimate  to  her  population  the  expediency 
of  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  their  sustenance  from  the  waters. 
These  are  known  to  teem  vrith  life,  and  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
agreeable  and  nourishing  food,  which  may  be  pronounced  inex- 
haustible. National  industry  has,  accordingly,  been  directed  t9 
the  fisheries,  by  the  offer  of  bounties  to  encourage  enterprise, 
and  by  statutary  enactiivents  to  protect  property;  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  public  acknowledgments  of  the  importance  of  this  store- 
house of  our  national  wealth,  die  true  character  of  our  fisheries, 
and  the  bearings  of  their  various  interests,  seem,  in  general,  to  be 
imperfectly  comprehended.  There  are  many  who  can  justly  and 
learnedly  expatiate  on  the  vast  importance  of  Agriculture,  as  a 
main  pillar  of  the  state ;  on  the  circumstances  which  long  re- 
tarded its  progress ;  and  on  the  advantages  which  it  has  derived 
fi*om  societies  and  journals  having  collected  the  results  of  expe- 
rience, and  diffused  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  its  different  departments.  There  are  likewise 
many  who  can  point  out  the  value  of  our  Mines  in  die  scale  of 
our  national  resources,  and  the  important  aidi^  which  the  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  geology  have  recently  furnished.  But  how 
seldom  do  we  hear  of  our  Fisheries,  in  reference  to  the  capital 
occupied,  the  population  employed,  or  the  supply  to  our  wants 
and  comforts  which  they  yield !  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  an  ap- 
parent indifference  towards  the  subject,  as  one  of  public  interest, 
the  sources  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  investigate. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  any  individual,  even  with  little  labour,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  more  ordinary  operations  of  agricul- 
ture, in  regard  to  the  rearing  both  of  corn  and  cattle.  It  is  not 
even  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  descend  a  coal-pit  or  a  copper-mine, 
and  trace  the  whole  series  of  those  operations  by  which  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  furnish  necessaries  and  comforts  to  man.  But  when 
the  same  observer  repairs  to  the  J)oat  of  the  fisherman,  he  meets 
with  difficulties  which  he  cannot  overcome:  he  may  view  the 
lines,  the  hooks,  and  the  baits,  or  the  various  nets  to  be  employed, 
but  he  cannot  accompany  them  on  their  errand  of  slaughter  :  he 
may,  indeed,  contemplate  the  returns  in  the  boat,  and  if  he  can 
so  far  restrain  his  prejudices,  as  to  examine  the  cold  and  slimy 
cargo,  he  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  condition  of  its 

contents. 
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contents.  But  there  is  still  an  intervening  stage  of  die  process 
concealed  from  his  inspection.  It  may  be  imagined,  perhaps, 
that  any  individual  who  has  examined  the  preparations  of  the 
fisherman,  as  he  goes  forth  to  his  labour,  and  the  sp<Hls  with 
which  he  has  returned,  might  form  some  just  conceptions,  or 
plausible  conjectures,  of  the  intermediate  and  conc^ed  ope* 
rations,  and  be  able  to  make  the  public  nearly  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  rationale  of  our  fisheries,  as  with  our  agriculture  and 
mining.  To  execute  this  task,  however,  there  would  be  required 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  science  of  zoology,  to  qualify  for 
estimating  the  value  of  the  detached  facts  and  observations  wfaidi 
the  subject  only  furnishes,  and  to  trace  the  connexion  of  theae  bj 
the  help  of  analogies  presented  by  the  other  and  more  perfectly 
compr^iended  departments  of  the  animad  kingdom.  But,  uor 
fortunately,  there  is  a  defect  in  our  natkmal  system  of  edncatioB, 
die  evib  resulting  frcHn  which  are  here  experienced  to  a  painfid 
extent.  There  is  not  a  fHofessor  o{  zoology  in  any  o{  our  icae^ 
lable  unhnenities,  so  that  the  scirace,  as  a  branch  of  gcnerd  edsr 
cation,  is  unknown,  and  die  few  who  endeavour  to  trace  the  great 
laws  of  die  animal  kii^om,  and  the  details  of  icfatfayologj  m 
particular,  are  compdled  to  undertake  a  priiate  coarse  ot  iiLac—e 
study.  It  need  not,  dierefore,  occasion  surprise,  lliat  the  subfect 
of  our  fidieiies  dftould  appear  so  oninterestii^,  it  being  so  littie 
understood,  or  that  the  damburs  of  the  most  soidid  should  excite 
a  sympathy  in  their  fe\our,  in  quarters  which,  if  enl^leiied  bj 
die  trudks  ctf'^  science,  would  hav«  been  inaccessible. 

We  are  aware  that  the  subject  ot  the  salmon  fisheries,  to  which 
WY  intend,  in  the  pre^sent  ar^de^  chiiedy  to  confine  our  obseiTa- 
tioos^  has  long  exctlied  keen  disciissioiis  in  die  courts  of  law,  and 
must  condnoe  to  do  s^>,  while  die  absard  and  anequal  enai  iinniU 
of  our  statttte^-book  oMtiiiae  in  torc«.  These  haie  breii  oraained 
in  xartotts  periods,  and  wfeder  verr  i^&reui  csrctmstaBces,  and 
j^fihefaUy  in  die  ahscxice  ol  a  scientific  acqiuainiance  widi  tke  snb- 
J|c<HU  Some  rrntr^  tor  example^  are  ^Ann^  ^fisho^  ot 
pl\4ubi^fv^^  diumr  ^e^nenJ  nuMiiiis  ia  iiiey«sr,  Rsr  die  aiowed 
|!K\$^  ot  pKtwniis^  liie  bnoedii^  fish  and  the  iK^iieRS  fiy,  wUe  ia 
oditr  Mreanfes  aU  $ncii  iMv^iiectM  is  1^^  Tke 

<r\«ii  in  cvMdli^r^^ns  dssoic^s^.  vmt  in  cbe  perioid  ct  their 
wimi^  iivnii  tt;ie  niiioie  \>t  AiiQ::n$t  k>  ine  end  ot 
in  iKut  ot  thc^  <\^«KC4fe«dcck  trsoni  ^  end  <i  X<>'v«s;ba-  to  the 
tt^kxik^  o4  Max\  Kiivti:  ^  rwu^t.  x:  Ka&  ^c^^^ii^tts^  cfi  x|:^wank  of 
KN;;r  n^M^^K^ ;  ^mn^  4^  ;t4^  x;ui>ccx  ^  ok  ^Lic^ienoe  ce  a  pccoi^  or 
or«  a  |^4V^.»rf<v*^  V4  41  ^^::£rcY:xKV  ir  ;aje  prysc^I  cc«»da6cn  of 
tW  nxv^^  t>^*$  ;?i5;Kj«cv^*\i  V  ;5st  ^r^ffii^diictXK  trc  snci 
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considered  as  useful,  and  protected,  which  in  other  estuaries  are 
regarded  as  injurious,  and  prohibited.  Poaching  is  universally 
practised  to  an  immense  extent,  in  opposition  to  many  laws, 
which  the  magistrates  do  not  seem  to  understand,  or  feel  great 
difficulty  in  applying. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  legal  inconsistencies,   the   fruitful 
source  of  expensive  litigations,  there  were  individuals  who  sought 
redress,  by  petitioning  parliament  to  revise  the  laws  regulating 
the  Salmon  Fisheries,  and  to  frame  statutes  more  scientific  in 
their  principle,  and  more  equal  in  their  application,  than  those 
which  had  been  found  so  generally  defective.     As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  Biitish  senate  listened  to  these  petitions,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  its  members  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries.    This  committee  began  its  more  public  labours  on  the 
5th  May,  1824,  and  terminated  its  inquiries  on  the  28th  May, 
1827#     During  these  three  years,  a  variety  of  opinioiis  and  docu-* 
ments  were  obtained,  well  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
important  subject.     The  witnesses  examined  were  principally  the 
tenants  of  the  fisheries,  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
the    trade,    as    Messrs.    Little,    Halliday,   Johnston,   Hogarth, 
Steavenson,  and  Wilson.     A  few   proprietors  of  fisheries,  and 
others  interested  in  the  national  bearings  of  the  subject,  were 
likewise  interrogated,  as  Lord  Clive,  I^fiord  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice.     Only  one  naturalist,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Flisk^ 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion — ^whose  examination  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  in  a  systematical  form.     The  results  of 
these  investigations,  together  with  many  important  conununications 
from  various  individuals,  constitute  the  Reports  of  the  committee. 
Besides  these  official  documents,  a  variety  of  valuable  remarks 
have  appeared  in  pamphlets,  journals,  and  newspapers,  so  that  our 
senators,  as  well  as  the  public,  may  now  be  supposed  qualified  to 
judge  in  so  intricate  a  question.     The  delay,  however,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  a  bill  into  par-» 
liament,  intimates,  too  plainly,  the  existence  of  some  difficulties 
which  yet  remain  to  be  overcome. 

The  nature  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witnesses  practically 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  as  stated  in  the  reports,  is  so  various  and 
contradictory,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  bewilder,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  truths  of  ichthyology,  and 
lead  them  to  form  an  unsuitable  estimate  of  its  value.  We 
do  not,  in  fact,  consider  these  reports  as  having  made  many  or 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon,  beyond  what  was  previously  recorded ;  their  main  value 
is,  that  they  throw  great  light  on  the  bearings  of  the  fisheries,  as 
a  neglected,  or  rather  ill-regulated  source  of  our  national  wealths 

And 
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And  even  here  wc  must  acknoii^ledge,  with  regret,  that  the  re* 
ports  appear  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  that  very  department  where 
we  reasonably  expected  to  find  the  information  most  complete — 
the  extent  of  the  salmon  fishery  in  the  scale  of  our  national  wealth. 
We  shall  look  in  vain  to  these  reports  for  the  amount  of  the  salmon 
caught  in  any  one  year,  legally,  in  the  united  kingdom ;  the  rent 
paid  for  the  fisheries ;  the  capital  engaged  in  the  trade ;  or  the 
number  of  individuals  employed.  And  what  may  probably  appear 
equally  surprising,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  price  of  the 
article  in  the  market  in  different  years,  and  the  fluctuations  to 
which  it  is  subject  throughout  the  different  months  of  each  year* 
Leaving,  however,  details  of  this  kind,  and  abstaining  from  aH 
furtlier  criticism  on  the  general  character  of  the  evidence,  we  pron 
pose  to  exhibit  such  a  plain  view  of  the  bearings  of  this  important 
subject,  equally  in  reference  to  its  scientific  and  practical  relations, 
as  shall  qualify  the  general  reader  for  comprehending  what  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  denominating  a  national  question  of  vital 
importance. 

Fishes  appear  to  execute  annually  two  great  migrations.  By 
one  of  these  shiftings,  they  forsake  the  deep  water  for  a  time,  and 
approach  the  shallow  shores;  and  hy  the  other,  they  return  to  their 
more  concealed  haunts.  These  movements  are  connected  with' 
the  purposes  of  spawning,  the  fry  requiring  to  come  into  life,  and 
to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  their  youth  in  situations  difi^rent 
from  those  which  are  suited  to  the  period  of  maturity.  It  is  in 
obedience  to  these  arrangements  that  the  cod  and  haddock,  the 
mackerel  and  herring,  annually  leave  the  deeper  and  less  accessible 
parts  of  the  ocean,  the  region  of  the  zoophytic  tribes,  and  deposit 
their  spawn  within  that  zone  of  marine  vegetation  which  fringes 
our  coasts,  extending  from  near  the  high-water  mark  of  neap-tides, 
to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  low-water  mark  of  spring  tides. 
Amidst  the  shelter  in  this  region,  afforded  by  the  groves  of  arbo- 
rescent fuci,  the  young  fish  were  wont,  in  comfort,  to  spend  their 
infancy ;  but  since  these  plants  have  been  so  frequently  cut  down 
to  procure  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  the  requi- 
site protection  withdrawn,  the  fisheries  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. Even  the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  lakes,  as  the  gwinead 
and  other  species,  periodically  leave  the  deep  water,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  similar  law,  approach  towards  the  margin,  and  deposit 
their  spawn.  We  may  add  that  in  the  shallow  water,  in  both 
cases,  the  numerous  small  animals  reside,  which  constitute  the 
most  suitable  food  for  the  tender  fry. 

Many  species  of  fish,  as  the  salmon,  smelt,  and  others,  in  for* 
saking  the,  deep  water,  and  approaching  a  suitable  spawning  sta-^ 
tiou;  leave  the  sea  altogether,  for  ft  time,  ascend  the  rivers   and 

their 
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dieir  tributary  streams;  and  having  deposited  their  eggs,  return 
again  to  their  usual  haunts.  Even  certain  species  of  fish^  inha* 
biting  lakes,  as  the  roach,  betake  themselves  to  the  tributary 
streams,  as  the  most  suitable  places  for  spawning. 

In  executing  these  periodical  movements,  all  the  individuals  of 
a  species  do  not  migrate  at  the  same  period.  There  is,  however, 
a  particular  season  in  which  the  individuals  of  a  species  shift  their 
place  in  the  greatest  numbers,  extending  over  days,  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Before  and  after  this  period,  stragglers  will  likewise  ap- 
pear in  variable  numbers.  Even  during  the  height  of  the  mi- 
grating season,  the  movements  of  the  individuals  are  of  a  very 
desultory  character,  sometimes  executed  singly,  at  other  times  in 
such  companies  as  to  induce  the  fishermen  to  term  them  schools. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  some  of  our  readers,  in  their  anxiety 
to  generali2e,  from  the  premises  which  have  now  been  stated,  may 
be  ready  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  fishing  of  each  species 
should  be  confined  to  the  deep  water,  and  no  captures  allowed 
during  the  period  that  the  fish  are  approaching  to,  or  retiring 
from  theiff  spawning  ground.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  theo- 
retically correct,  but  it  would  be  inexpedient  in  practice,  as  we 
are  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  deep-water  haunts  of  many 
species,  as  the  salmon,  the  herring,  and  the  pilchard.  Their 
haunts,  however,  may  yet  be  discovered,  and  suitable  hooks  and 
baits  may  yet  be  employed.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  take 
shame  to  ourselves,  as  a  nation,  that  no  expedition  has,  as  yet, 
been  fitted  out  to  explore  these  retreats,  and  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  our  submarine  wealth,  but  that  nearly  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  the  deeper  sea-banks  is  confined  to  the 
obscure  intimations  given  by  the  mud  which  adheres  to  the  sound 
ing  lead. 

Previous  to  the  approach  of  the  spawning  season,  there  is  a 
preparation  necessary  to  enable  the  body  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  the  fastings  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  muscles  ac- 
quire size  and  strength,  especially  those  connected  with  the  tail, 
the  principal  organ  of  progressive  motion,  so  that  the  body  be- 
hind appears  plump  and  round.  A  great  deal  of  fat  is  deposited 
between  the  muscles,  but  especially  on  the  belly,  the  flesh  of 
which  at  this  time  is  of  considerable  thickness.  As  the  spawn 
advances  to  maturity,  the  fat  is  withdrawn  for  its  nourishment, 
the  belly  becomes  little  else  than  skin,  and  while  the  deluded  epi- 
cure, upon  seeing  the  large  roe,  imagines  that  his  fish  is  in  the 
best  condition,  it  has  actually  reached  the  very  maximum  of  its 
worthlessness.  When  the  business  of  spawning  is  over,  the  lean- 
ness of  the  fish  then  becomes  apparent,  and  the  extraordinary 

muscular 
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muscular  exhaustion  which  it  has  undergone  is  marked  by  the 
leanness  of  its  head  and  the  lankness  of  its  tail. 

The  same  love  of  generalization  already  noticed  Is  probably, 
again  inducing  the  reader  to  condemn  the  capture  of  all  kinds'  pf 
fish  whenever  the  eggs  in  the  roe  acquire  such  a  size  as  to  reciiiire^ 
for  their  growth^  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  fat  previously  tr^surea 
up..  In  spite  of  a  few  practical  difficulties,  we  feel  inclined'^ ' 
join  in  the  censure^  and  earnestly  to  hope  that  die  pieriod  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  fence  season  for  every  species  in 
use,  and  when  the  large  and  ripe  roe  of  our  white  ^h  will  na 
longer  be  exhibited  on  the  stalls,  as  a  glaring  proof  of  the  defects' 
of  our  municipal  regulations. 

Keeping  these  preliminary  observations  in  view,  let  us  now  trace 
more  particularly  the  movements  of  salmon  and  thair  .  firy^  ta 
order  to  establish  those  general  principles  founded  oii'the  hiabits 
of  the  fish,  by  which  all  legislative  enactments  connect^  with 
the  fishery  should  be  regulated. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  deep  water,  or  subinarine 
haunts  of  the  salmon  are  unknown ;  those  retreats  to  which  they 
betake  themselves  in  their  debilitated  condition,  after  spawning, 
and  from  which  they  issue  forth  in  their  highest  vigour.  They 
begin  to  approach  the  coast  and  enter  the  rivers,  as  stragglers, 
about  February,  increasing  in  numbers  towards  May  and  June; 
when  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer  render  the  streams  unfit 
for  their  reception.  At  this  period  they  crowd,  in  shoals,  to- 
wards the  coast,  and  roam  about  in  the  estuaries,  until  the  an-> 
tumnal  floods  again  entice  them  to  enter  the  rivers;  While  thus 
detained  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  estuaries,  they  are  pursued  and 
preyed  upon  by  numerous  herds  of  seals  and  grampuses,  which 
consume  many  more  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  fisherman.  The 
early  run  fish  are  in  good  condition,  the  roe  being  still  small,  slnd 
they  seem  to  be  destined  to  mount  towards  the  higher  and  more 
distant  branches  of  the  river.  Towards  August  and  Septetnber, 
the  roe  has  acquired  such  a  size  as  to  render  the  fish  nearly  useless 
as  food,  and  greatly  to  limit  the  extent  of  its  migrations.  Having 
arrived  at  suitable  spawning  ground,  salmon  pair,  and  proceed  to 
the  shallow,  gravelly  fords  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  pools,  and 
tliere,  in  company,  make  their  spawning  bed,  which  sometimes 
reaches  from  twelve  feet  in  length  to  ten  in  breadth.  This  bed  is 
furrowed  by  the  parent  fish  working  up  against  the  stream,  and 
the  spawn  is  deposited  and  covered  at  the  same  time.  This  pro- 
cess frequently  occupies  more  than  a  week ;  during  which  the 
eggs  deposited  by  a  single  fish  sometimes  amount  to  the  astonish^ 
ing  number  of  twenty  thousand  !     This  spawning  season  extends 
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from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  February^  and,  ac- 
cording to  very  satisfactory  evidence,  it  occurs  nearly  about  the 
same  time  throughout  all  the  rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  coincidence  is  by  no  means  remarkable  in  the  physical  dis- 
tribution of  aquatic  animals,  protected  as  they  are,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  reside.  The  parent  fish  having  thus  accomplished  the 
important  purposes  of  their  migration  into  the  river,  now  retire 
into  the  deeper  pools,  whence,  after  remaining  for  a  considerable 
time,  they  direct  their  course  towards  the  sea,  chiefly  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April — the  male  fish  appearing 
to  migrate  earlier  than  the  females. 

The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain  in  the  gravel  for  several  months, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  running  water.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  March,  and  nearly  about  the  same  period  in  all  our 
rivers,  the  fry  are  evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they  are  scarcely 
an  inch  in  length,  of  the  most  delicate  structure,  and,  for  awhile, 
connected  with  the  egg.  Upon  leaving  the  spawning  bed,  the  fry 
betake  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  pools,  where  they  speedily 
increase  to  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April,  May,  and 
June,  they  migrate  towards  the  sea,  keeping  near  the  margin,  or 
still  water,  in  the  river,  and  when  they  reach  the  estuary,  they  be- 
take themselves  to  a  deeper  and  more  sheltered  course,  and  escape 
to  the  unknown  haunts  of  their  race,  to  return  shortly  after  as 
grilses,  along  with  the  more  aged  individuals.  All  these  seaward 
migrations  of  the  parent  fish  and  the  fry  are  influenced  and 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  floods  in  the  rivers. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  the  other 
documents  contained  in  the  reports,  having  established  the  fact 
of  the  season  of  spawning,  and  the  migration  of  the  spawned  fish 
to  the  sea,  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  the  descent  of  the  samlets 
to  the  same  quarter  being  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  rivers  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  it  will  not  now  be  a  difiicult 
matter  for  us  to  determine  the  fence  months  which  would  best  ac- 
cord with  the  habits  of  the  salmon,  and  the  engines  which  seem 
most  suited  to  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fishings. 

In  entering  upon  this  important  branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  will 
scarcely  be  demanded  of  us  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  fisheries  by  the  establishment  of  some  fence  months, 
because,  on  this  important  point,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
diflerence  of  opinion.  Yet,  though  the  ^  times  and  the  seasons' 
of  the  fish  indicate  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  regularity  and 
uniformity,  we  have  seen  that  the  fence  months,  appointed  by 
parliament,  vary  throughout  a  considerable  range.  This  circum- 
stance is  so  favourable  to  the  poacher,  that  though  he  may  have 
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drawn  his  gpoiU  from  a  river  in  fence,  be  cm  safely  expose  them, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  the  produce  of  a  nver  open  ^t  the 
time.  This  is  a  trick  so  well  known  and  generally  practised^  and 
one  so  sure  to  prevail  while  the  rivers  are  protected  so  variously 
as  at  present,  that,  under  the  new  arrangement,  the  fence  months 
ought  to  be  similar  fpr  all  the  rivers  in  the  kingdom ;  and  we  Have 
already  seep  that  the  habits  of  the  fish  justify  the  uniCotrmity  which 
we  here  recommend*^ 

According  to  the  present  laws,  the  fishing  of  salmon  may  begiuy 
in  some  rivers,  as  early  as  December,  and  in  others  not  until  May* 
Which  of  these  two  seasons  would  it  be  best  to  adopt  in  amy 
new  legislative  enactment  ?  December  and  January  are  spawning 
months.  To  allow  fishing  to  be  practised  throughout  this  period 
with  any  moveable  net  would  be  sanctioning  the  disturbance  of 
the  spawning  fish  in  their  labour,  and  capturing  them  while  in  a 
comparatively  useless  condition  as  food;  especially  as  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  places  most  suitable  for  the  employment 
of  the  net  are  precisely  those  whiph  the  fish  select  for  their 
spawning  beds.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find  one  witness,  from  the 
Tay,  declaring,  that  m  the  year  18 19,  'he  took  eighteen  at  one 
haul,  in  the  month  of  December,  of  fish  spawning  on  the  spawn-v 
ing  bed.'  As  to  January,  February,  and  even  March,  though  few 
fish  may  be  disturbed  in  the  act  of  spawning,  those  which  have 
spawned  must,  during  this  period,  be  exposed  to  destruction.  It 
is,  indeed,  pretended,  that  when  these  spawned  fish  are  inclosed 
in  the  net,  the  scrupulous  fishermen  take  them  out  safely  and 
return  them  to  the  water,  retaining  such  only  as  are  in  a  sound 
state.  The  evidence  in  the  Report,  however,  exhibits  a  picture 
less  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  fisheries,  and  far  more  con-» 
sistent  with  the  present  state  of  human  nature.  But  there  are 
other  evils  connected  with  this  early  use  of  moveable  nets. 

In  the  early  months,  and  until  March,  when  the  fry  are  evolved, 
the  nets  are  continually  extended  and  withdrawn  on  the  spawning 
beds.  Perhaps  this  evil,  especially  during  January  and  February, 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  exaggerated.  Yet,  when  we 
consider  the  great  weight  of  the  ground-rope  of  the  net  necessary 
to  bring  it  close  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  prey,  hauled  many  times  a  day  for  months  in  succession 
over  the  spawning  beds,  and  frequently  dragging  along  the  blocks 
of  stones  hurled  into  the  river  during  floods  by  the  tributaiy 
streams,  or  conveyed  by  the  floating  ice  which  has  grounded  on 
the  fords,  we  instantly  perceive  the  force  of  an  observation  made 
by  one  of  the  witnesses,  ^  You  might  just  as  soon  have  a  bed  of 
onions  to  rome  to  perfection,  if  a  coble-net  and  rope  was  dragged 
pver  it,  tearing  ^up  the  mould  twenty  times  a  day ;  I  would  take 
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my  cfaance  of  the  one  as  soon  as  the  other/  But  this  evil  does 
not  reach  'M  inaxirattni  until  the  eggs  are  hatched,  when  the  tender 
fry  reihdlif  foi*  Mine  time  with  their  bodies  exposed,  and  attached^ 
as  it  were,  by  the  breast,  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord,  to  the 
^SS.  !^  resting  in  the  gravel.  In  this  state,  the  dragging  of  a 
henyy  rope  even  once  across  their  cradle,  must  occasion  the  de- 
stnictibh  of  thousands.  Besides,  while  the  fry,  c^er  having  taken 
their  departure  from  the  spawning  fords,  are  still  in  the  river  or 
their  way  to  the  sea,  the  moveable  nets  drag  them  ashore  in  count- 
less numbers,  to  rot  on  the  banks,  or  to  be  employed  as  food  for 
swine.  It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  moveable  nets  in  estuaries,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
there  are  ho  spawning  beds,  and  where  such  engines  cannot  reach 
die  stations  of  the  samlets  or  spawned  fish,  and,  we  may  add, 
where  nets  of  any  kind,  during  the  months  referred  to,  are  usually 
unproductive.  Neither  do  they  apply  to  those  fixed  engines  in 
rivers,  consisting  of  wooden  lattice-work,  widi  labyrinths  or  courts, 
which  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  detain  for  capture  the  ascend- 
ing sound  fish  only,  and  permit  the  escape  of  the  descending 
spawned  fish  and  fry.  But  of  these  fixed  engines  we  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 

It  thus  appears,  that  if  due  care  be  taken  to  protect  the  fish 
during*  the  period  of  spawning,  and  until  they  effect  their  retreat 
to  the  sea,  and  likewise  the  samlets  until  they,  too,  reach  a  place 
of  safety,  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Britain  should  not  be  suffered 
to  commence,  by  the  aid  of  moveable  nets,  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  Against  this  decision  it  wll  probably  be  urged, 
that  many  sound  fish  would,  by  such  a  regulation,  effect  their 
escape,  which,  under  the  present  system,  are  rendered  available 
to  the  public,  and  that  many  spring  fisheries,  the  only  kind  of 
value  on  certain  properties,  would  be  annihilated.  We  admit 
that,  previous  to  the  month  of  May,  there  are  many  fish  in  excel- 
lent condition,  which  have  entered  our  rivers ;  Aat  these  fish 
when  taken  can  be  conveyed  to  market  in  the  finest  state,  decom- 
position proceeding  slowly  during  the  cold  season,  and  ice  being 
abundant ;  and  that  the  fish  thus  consigned  to  the  salesman  bring 
a  good  price,  perhaps  five  times  greater  than  fish  sold  in  the  month 
of  July.  But  after  having  made  this  very  ample  acknowledg- 
ment, we  would  ask  of  those  who  offer  the  objection,  to  state  to 
us  where  the  fish  would  go  to,  which  enter  rivers  from  December 
to  May,  if  they  were  not  interrupted  in  their  course,  and  captured 
by  the  nets  in  active  employment  during  that  period,  towards  their 
termination  at  the  head  of  estuaries  or  in  the  sea  ?  Would  they 
hot  ascend  the  various  tributary  streams  sufficiently  large  for  their 
lentrance,  and  people  by  their  presence  those  waters  in  the  interior 
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of  our  cowtry  wbkh  at; ppeient ^iire.tevaptle^a  wast^ !^  .,  Vi^ouW 
they  mot  rei^aaiq.UQtU.  tl^y  had  spayirned,  aad  tbu^  enable, die; jijil^nd 
propiiejkH-i  afcthecommejocenaent  of  tbie,g^;iienal  fiaHji}g.^a9pB,  io 
obtain  ya  luxury?  for  hU  tabl^  frcwn  bis  own  Rtr^am,.mst€j^d^,9f  de- 
riving it|!.as.at  present,. from  a,  more  seaw^d  ppjpf^^or-  w^o 
enjoj*  aj^  .oppressive  oioaopQly  ?  The  evidence  f/f,  cffxtifl^te,  tjiat 
salmw/fwhiohWe  <moe  entered  the  freshrWatfer^ff^pTj^^^Hini^^tp 
the  ^ea.i^giaa  v^ntH  the  business  of  gpawflil^  h^^  >Wf^u^^^^^ 
I>lishedf  1 .5  is  true  that  some  of  the  witnesses  hi^p  ^ii^PffP^^ffl^^* 
tionspf.th^. salmon  into  rivers  fqr  the  purpose. iQf^%emgjd^ 
Belvesirom  vermin  which  attack  them  in  the  sea ;  and,a^serte4|  ,tbal 
the^.am.coqipeUed,  even  before  spawningypcc^wion^Iljij  to  fetfjirn 
tO'  the  4ea,  to  get  rid  pf  other  vermin  which  have  ^^ze(|^uppn 
thamin  ihei  frosb  water.  6ut,  the  natural  history  of  thesp  para- 
sitical cru&taQeous  animals  lends,  no, ipQuntenance  to  ithis  n^^n; 
and.thi^  weUrknown  i^irfcuqistaoice  of  ^aw^ed  fi^.  exc)|ifsi,ye^ 
being  i^V^en  in^  tbosQ  fixf4  engii^s  calculated  to  icatc^.  all  t^p  ii^di- 
viduals  migrating  to  the  sea,  stamps  the  coii|e<:tur^  a^yji^iqnary. 
It mayibe  said, ^attba fisb vrouJd b|^com^4etejriora^e4^by ^pjp^m • 
ing  salonginfre^h  water,,  aj^d  that  it  would.be  of  adv^nta^^,,ta 
the  public  to  catch  the  fish  wbep  in  i^b^  b^t  state,  or  ^l^en  it  bas 
receaUy  left  ith^  sea.  We  admit  tha^  ft,  residence  of  seyer^Ijire,^)^, 
during; the  hot  season,  in  a  shallow^  stag<)ant  pool,  jqnay,  j^Tteri  the 
colour  of  the  fish^  and  even  make  it  sicWy  and  lean,  /jpuj^  wc,f^•e 
here  viewing  the  fish:  as  residing  in  Hf^e  river  during  tl^^  qo)d 
months^  while  the  streams  are  yet  well  supplied,  wj(th.w£^ter^,and 
in  the  total  absence  of  every  known  cau;s,e  of,,d^.ter;or|a,^pn» 
Taking  those  circumstances  in  connewu^.  we  ,\|?nt|4r^  tp, pr^ 
diet  that  those  proprietors  who  possess  nsbihg  ^tajtioi;!^'  ajti  the 
mouths  <rf  rivers,  will  keenly  urge  the  expediency  erf  gfaaiiiing 
the  fishing  season  to  commencei  as  early  ^s  Jt)ecepiber,,or  long 
previous  to  May,  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  tp, secure 
all  the  fish  which  may  enter  the  river,.  0,P  the  ptljieir.  hanp^  we 
are  to  expect  that  the  inland  proprietors  will  strenuously, oppose 
the  early  commencement  of  the  fishing  season,  as  hostile  to  their 
interests,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only  possible  chance  of  obtain* 
ing  any  share  of  the  bounty  which  the  sea  pours  forth  and  directs 
towards  them.  We  would  willingly  allow  the  proprietors  of  fish- 
eries towards  the  mouths  of  rivers  their  full  share  ;  nay,  whatever 
may  be  the  fence  months,  they  must  enjoy  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  their  situation*  But  the^-,  indirectly,  demand  a  monopoly, 
and  the  inland  proprietors  hitherto  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
bearings  of  their  interests. 

The  most  suitable  period  for  closing  the  fishing  season  is  pointed 
out  by  the  condition  of  the  fish*     In  the  month  of  August  nearly 
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air  |be  ^h  VaVe  becotoi^  lettu,  and  of  litde  valoe  as  food ;  the  roe, 
t()Ws(i^s"'this  period^  having  acauired  considerable  si2e.  There 
ar^  (eW^  mdiied^  who  would  wish  the  fisheries  to  have  permission 
t6^'c<!>'i!ititi!ie  in  activity  beyond  the  middle  or  end  of  August, 
eJLfep^^  'p^Azph,  some  inland  proprietors,  who  probably  never 
s/^^ a ''fiyn'tii'tUeif  streams^  until  their  more  seaward  neighbours 
liavb"ieIin^Uidhed  the  fishing  operations  of  the  season.  But  were 
die  airad^einents,  for  the  late  commencement  of  the  fishing  season 
ih'spyiiJ|^l  to  take  place  as  we  have  recommended,  these  inland  pro- 
prietors would  obtain  good  salmon  at  a  suitable  season,  instead  of 
being  cotitj^nted,  as  at  present,  to  feast  on  those  which  others  have 
not  con'sidi^red  worth  the  catching.  But  there  is  another  important 
consideration  wluch  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  longer  the 
protection  is  delayed  to  the  spawning  fish  in  autumn,  the  shorter 
will  be  their  journey  into  the  river,  rewer  fords  will  be  occupied, 
iand  the  fertility  of  liie  river  greatly  circumscribed — a  result  which 
will  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  render  our  fisheries 
permanently  productive. 

If  the  seine,  or  coble-net,  shall  be  declared  the  only  legal 
engme  of  si  moveable  nature  in  rivers,  and  ingenuity  does  not 
seem  to  have  devised  any  thing  more  suitable,  then  the  boats  re- 
quired^ which  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  should  be  numbered 
and  registered,  and  their  use,  for  any  other  purpose  during  the 
fetice  motith,  declared  illegal.  The  nets,  likewise,  should  be 
lodged  along  with  the  boats,  in  suitable  houses.  This  arrange- 
ment Ve  cofisider  of  great  m6ment,  as  calculated  to  check  die 
poacher^  by  increasing  to  a  great  degree  the  facilities  of  detection  z 
m  fact,  it  would  go  near  to  render  his  trade  unpracticable. 

Bbfor^  closing  our  remarks  on  the  salmon  fisheries  in  rivers,  it  is 
neceiisary  to  advert  to  three  engines  of  a  most  destructive  cha- 
racter to  the  prosperity  of  the  fisheries  in  their  present  unrestrained 
operation,  viz.  eel-traps,  kidels,  and  mill-dams. 

The  salmon,  the  inigrations  of  which  we  have  already  traced, 
leave  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  in  rivers.  The  reverse 
of  this  arrangement  prevails  with  eels.  Towards  autumn  these 
fish  begin  to  leave  the  lakes,  and  descend  the  rivers  to  the  sea, 
where  they  spawn.  The  young  make  their  appearance  on  the  shore 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  searching  out  the  rivers  and  streams, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  their  ascent  to  the  lakes  and  pools  in 
which  they  are  destined  to  arrive  at  maturity.  The  period  of  the 
descent  of  the  parent  fish  extends  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  November.  The  fishery  is  eflected  by  bas- 
kets, nets,  or  other  traps,  fixed  in  the  ordinary  current  of  the 
stream,  or  into  which  the  stream  is  directed  by  artificial  means, 
and  in  these  the  eels  are  detained,  and  along  with  them  all  the 
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other  kindtf  of  fish  Hvbioh  are  migrating  toward  the  s^  a^  (lie 
game  time;  Weitft  these  engines  autborifed  td  be  used  from,  the 
Ist  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  Deeember,  the  period  during 
vrhich  die  eeld  execute  dieir  migrations^  and  restrained  afi/illegal 
throughout  die  remaining  mondis  of  the  year,  all  the  advantages 
resulting  frotd  their  use,  as  eel-traps^  would  be  satiirf'actorilj  oty 
tained.  This  arrangement^  bowerer,  we  are  well  awarey  would 
but  ill  suit  the  views  of  their  present  possessors,  who  now^emploj 
them,  under  the  pretext  of  eeUfishing,  at  those  peiiods  whenitbere 
are  no  eels  td  catch,  but  when  they  are  most  successftd  as  salBoent^ 
traps,  m  the  capture  of  the  descending  spawned  fish  andthe  nii-t 
Inerous  fry;  Every  demand,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  pttn 
prietors  of  eel-traps  to  be  audiorized  by  law  to  use  them  prerioiift 
to  September,  or  later  than  November,  is  the  trick  of  a  poaoher^ 
attempting  to  mislead. 

The  great  labdur  constantly  required  in  the  management  of 
moveable  nets  in  rivets,  and  the  number  of  fish  which  occasionally 
make  their  escape  to  the  higher  stations,  led,  at  im  early  period^ 
Id  the  erectidu  of  a  fixed  apparatus  of  wooden  lattices^  or  wicker- 
Wofkj  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  migrating  fish^  and 
directing  th^m  itftb  suitable  labyrindis  for  capture;  These  engines^ 
inciehtly  tended   kidds   in   England,   and  more   recently   fish-> 
Wears,  or  locks^  and  tfnitiH^  in  Bcodahd^   differ  in  their  fbrmy 
extent,  and  composition,  according  to  the  resources  or  ingenuity 
of  their  prdprietors.    Iti  many  cases  they  extend  across  the  stream^ 
from  bank  to  bank^  and,  consequently,  intercept  all  the  fish  on 
th^r  way  to  higher  sttitions,  and  thus  secure  the  monopoly  of  the 
stream.     Where  the  whole  river  and  its  streams  belbitg  to  one 
proprietor,  such  an  engine  would,  unquestionably,  be  the  most 
efficient  and  die  least  expensive,  and  might  be  so  constructed  and 
regulated  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless.     But  where  different  proi- 
prietors  have  an  intei-est  in  the  river  and  tributary  streams,  the  use 
df  such  an  apparatus  is  equivalent  to  the  monopbly  of  their  fish- 
eries.    Even  if  this  engine  extended  but  a  short  way  into  the 
watisr  froni  each  bank,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  space  in  the  middle 
df  the  stream^  of  sUfch  an  extent  that  it  should,  accotding  to  the 
t^hlittance  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotiand,  *  in  all  parts  be  swa 
ft-6fe>  that  ane  swine,  of  the  age  of  three  zears,  well  fed,  may 
tume  himself  iii^ithin  the  streame,  round  about,  swa  that  his  snowt 
nor  taill  sdl  not  touch  the  bank  of  the  water,'  or,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  competent  authority,  ^  be  free  from  any  hedge, 
or  heck,  p^lisadoes,  or  rails,  placed  for  interrupting  the  salmon,' 
still  this  space  can  be  so  easily  filled  up  by  a  temporary  apparatus, 
as  to  enable  the  engine  to  intercept  all  the  running  fish;  and  there 
is  abundiaace  of  evidence  in  the  Reports  to  lead  to  the  conviction, 
'  that 
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that  the  abitie  now  referred  tu  is  in  full  practice  at  all  tlie  kiJeU, 
and  cruii-es  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  onr  opinion,  fixed  enoinei 
of  this  description,  on  all  rivers  witli  niised  property,  should  b« 
every  where  abolished,  agreeably  to  the  declaration  of  thHit  ilt«- 
gality  in  MjIbna  Ciiarta,  where  it  is  ordainetl,  '  Oinnes  kidelif' 
depoiiantur  de  cetero  peinlus  per  Thamesiam  et  Medweyam,  et' 
per  totam  Aogliani,  nisi  per  costeratn  marls.'  Where  such  en* 
gineB  exist,  by  any  supposed  right  which  a  court  of  law  would 
sustain,  the  other  proprietors  of  fishings  in  the  livcr  should  bai 
furnished  with  a  power  to  remove  them  upon  tlie  payment  of  tbf  > 
value  of  the  proven  rent  during  tifteen  or  twenty  yeare ;  andr 
while  in  esercise,  they  should  be  restrained  to  the  margin  of  tbttJ 
atreani,  so  that  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  channel  should  at  all  time^i 
be  free  fiom  obstruction. 

The  importance  of  the  water  of  rivers  as  a  moving  power  io* 
our  manufactures  is  duly  appreciated ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  thft' 
arrangements  usually  made  for  its  employment,  tlie  interests  of 
the  salmon  fisheries  have  been  strangely  overlooked.  When  A. 
river  ia  dammed,  by  a  wall  thrown  across  the  channel,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  water  directed  into  a  mill-course,  it  is  obvioui 
that  the  spawned  fish  and  ihe  fiy,  in  their  descent,  will  follow  thd 
stream,  enter  this  new  bed,  and  pass  on  to  their  destruction  at  ihd 
water-wheel.  It  is  etjually  obvious,  tJiat  tlie  sound  tish,  in  th^- 
ascent  from  the  sea,  will  be  enticed  to  leave  the  channel  of  th^ 
riverj  enter  the  lower  extremity  of  the  mill-course,  now  the  prio*' 
cipal  fitreain  of  water,  and  push  onwards  to  the  wheel,  behind  whicll. 
they  must  remain.  When  the  mill  stops,  and  the  course  become* 
dry,  the  salmon  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  miller,  who  is  thus,  beside! 
having  the  water  as  a  moving  power,  in  possession  of  a  kidel  ot 
cruive,  more  eAicient  as  an  engine  for  catching  lish  than  any  whidt 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised.  The  evidence  in  the  Kepoit^, 
demonstrating  the  existence  and  esteut  of  this  evil,  appears  to  bo< 
complete  ;  but  were  other  proofs  wanting,  the  extraordinary  auxie^. 
exhibited  by  many  of  the  possessors  of  mills,  tu  prevent  the  adopii 
tion  of  any  remedy;  the  existence  of  corn-mills,  kept  in  repait), 
which  have  no  corn  to  grind ;  and  the  unceasing  efforts  to  iot 
crease  the  height  of  the  retaining  wall  of  llie  dam,  and  conser* 
quently  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  even  where  the  required  add**' 
tional  power  could  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  increasiug  tiu^ 
width  of  llie  buckets,  would  abundantly  mark  the  value  of  the 
poaching  thus  systematically  practised. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  evils  which  have  now  beed 
stated,  it  lias  been  recommended  to  place  a  grating,  or  fender,  al 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  niill-couvse,  and  thus  prevent  the 
&s\i,  by  mecbauical  means,  from  entering  a  chaauel,  the  copious 
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stream-lit' J^liidiit>flfei^ii»(pdwcMid  induceitieHt.  *T/i?wif  ;eamMt 
engitaBeP8iWere)€«nsiUted,fa3rtheitixtonlDbt3lBe  cuiithit^iiulncfte^^^bt 
tbeiroiMevv«ifeiitfidbArace4Kilyi*vei^li^^  niijcet, 

AnjifdkdeVf  <it  ^^atcf^^kioklHfitNtbeiteibuth  foflianDiH^io^fwiptit 
righli^Di|j;leE^iitb^e  ji^tretoif  M^ooldiobdtruotilbeicdrreittiaf  yikikat, 
redikqe>iMi()ttaiitity^  atid  thereby  cttlikii^)kBipoMiviisd  tU  tahie 
of  'the*  miUii/<T\ib  Temiddk»i  hel^'soggeiAeck  Abiiisel[fes--(^tll6r 
mdeniii^ iooridiiepehiDgi-the  eQtl%D6ei  to< the* teqntee^ lair tji8ryi«ee 
i/rhereilbefifeiuter^shali  be  plaoed.  ihaitams^^cmtkiiivt  Mrdmceot* 
pedienl^'omig^to  cbniiguoa»  buildings^' cooldli  no tte  tagtwi.  idbo 
effett9 !  andr  »l]^  'the  latter>  a  de^p  ^pool  i/vookl  4ve  Mmucd^^ostioMl- 
veoientiito  i^  poacher.  f>We>'iiiay  «udc/\rhat'i^ffept''W«bld<>b€liplro- 
dwosd  oiitthe  moving  pdweir  of  'i  mill^urete  too<ov^£hM0ifa«ildnd 
sahnoti  eiviBimiiig  > before'  the  gmte^  and  a(]tenif>ti&^  tb  «ffei)t  tan 
eRtraoce'byiinseftiiig  thek*  Yioses  bttwe€itt(its<bar»?ii.>Bji^«xteddftig 
the  lelilgth  of  t]herf(^er^^and  ^j^atiog  itiobUqudjyiat'Aerentratice, 
all  incOAYeiMdit^bstriiclidfi  te<  the iwaCier  would  ibetgualrded  s^mvBt, 
and  the  nogiatia^'iish/iwoiAld  be  du-ededf  mto>^hie<idaftii<dF)c£am]bll 
of  tbeirimer^fiiccofdnigitb'drcmnjitancesJ^  (The  width bi^t\v«enitbe 
bara^of  »thie,  feiideon 'ma}^  equal>tan<'incfa'4m(l.abal^iOF»tWor'«idies, 
(the  ditheossionfi  Mrhiob  sewn  exdlisivdjr  to^  have^  be^ii  coAemfitiMd 
by  thie<*ct>minittee  andi  tbeiieri^eers^ha«weretcNMi8ultiedy)^i90(if(br 
as  thfiimteFestsiof'theij^arentifish  are  concerUed;^but^  in*  i order /(b 
prev^ittlhe^  fry>from<  entering  >the^  miH-oourse/^an  objeet,,  surely, 
of  importance  to  ^uafdi  ragaiUst^  the  >biarsi"W€tuld»064ukei(ko(Jbe 
placed.  a|b>efea.ailessiidis<»iiee  .tbam^balf  au  inoh.  >iiOiie»tof>  Ibe 
engineers  recommends  the  fender,  if  indhned,!  toJilw^e  (the  t^ 
sloping  up' th^!  Curocmty  diat  ,theibaiting>/}e^i;0S8iaaaightiidipiA6wn 
the  bans'  -of  ibt  gimte  ;>  ihut  •  fwet  iimaginet^hat  the  imiHees^  if  i«inte-> 
strained,  would  pfatce4ihe  slope  in  thisi  opposite  diredtion^  that  the 
floating  <  leaves  unght  \  sli^  up  t  tb^  ibars ;  ^tor  the  <  stu-ince^  wheret  diey 
could  be '  (easily  irenui»(ved.'  >  Let  u^/suf^pose/^batssliiisfblb  lenders 
have  been  plaoed>at  edch^eistreiiniy  of ^  the  niiilU-oonrse^flto  prevent 
the  entrance  either  of  the  pal'ent  fish  i6r  die  fryi^^^-evfO'  htfi^efis^lto 
investigate  the' eharac4)er  of  other •  evils  of  vasttamount,  odtinleoted 
with  the  preset  o^nstmctionrof  mill'Hdamsj*  and  i<impefi<M|i8ly  ire- 
quiring  legislative  interfel'eiice.''>How  ar^the'descendmgtkpdwned 
fish  and  fry  to  escape  IVomdho  dasn,'or  how>clte  the  (ascending 
sound  fish  to  reach  the  proteictioh: ^vrhieh  it  yields  ?> *    i ' >  < . i .» . .   1 1 

In  s(Miie  cases  iitf is- 'required  by  dawy  that  thete' shall  be  a 
sciittky  or  aperture;  io»  »Ac  uefainingi  wall  6f -the  dam,  one 
foot  squai'e^  land  open  during  <cef^n»-  months  <rf»  the  year ;  or 
sluices,  to  be  <^«ied  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning ; 
the  latter  arrangement  termed  in  Scotland  the  Saturday's  Slap. 
But  this  scuttle^  while  it  diminishes  the  value  of  the  stream  as  a 
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nnoYuig  ftrifer,  cMmfersobut  ibtde/bqD^fil'ioftrthilofiBbemesiiii  The 
}disGepaiki^ii&^f\m%y  efiBQt'<iili«iBneactii^>ttiir'raalei3r)lhr0iigh:.the 

tp^mil(iii-tti  number  6fi  sballeiiVi  unpn>te«tc;|d  .poob,  Ibe  .oenaoqueiice 

.DffAe  tonfiBtedi  tttsctaniyi  after  iUifescapQ^ibetiig  fliidden^iidlistnbtited 

"foter  Ab  ^Bleudedtjtuf^oe^ofitbe  waten.)  rWer^itheiBfuttlejpiaced 

(atirtfc«-lo|i  0fridiB  ietai«ii^'Wall/aBd'thi&<'wall'baviiSig  a  codcave 

tintiafintf;'^tb)«Iof}ibg  filk^^  iotoribe  dam  and  th«iehaniiel,:lihief water 

-wovMihd  -fiitoducted^iiwkhoiut  imipetuoaity^iiuto  tthet  ohamel,  and 

c^m  iostaet  Ibei  •  mill i  istoppod  /wxwkdng)  a»d  ithev  atcaant*  'pi enpeiited 

^fimottrenterbigiitb^  luillnciiHtrse^  or  the  iDStant  a  flood .'oioourred^  the 

'Whpkriofiitlie'Sirpdrfluoiift  water  would/ flow  out  ki  a  Mneami suited 

tto^jdmiraigmtHNns  of  the  fishi:.  Nor  dbould  atiUuoe  inithe  middle 

:af  (tbdiwali  beyfrnanif  case^  jieglectedy  equal  ai.leafltle  theiarea 

j»£ithe^BaiiUrtourse>  or  miU-rcoufseSy  and  kept  openiromiSkc^'tclock 

/FftfMjifcm  }Sialurdfi^i.to>  six  !Or'ck»<d^  (iBi;Mi  •oo:>tSutida}\>M  JBy  this 

iHTftf^lnenly.  ithefei  would  be /noiloas  of.pdi'werttoitheiiMkU/and  a 

<lirfie.ilua<of  itweolij^fouF  hours <iti  eaicbiwe6k.<wouM  be.:givenito  the 

ifisbi  ittAatt  riviers' fnoin  their  isouroesito  the  iS^a4>   At  pvesent^  the 

mtUeiis/wfao' 'are  dole'  gi?eateeit<poadiecs  po  thBikingdom,  preTent  the 

^i&sh&rifi^  irom'  ideiiving  '•  any  ibeneftt/  eithev  -  from  'the  *sottttl0'  or  the 

>alui6e>,wfadrei8«i€h  have  been  established^  byia  variety  of;  ohstruc* 

'Civeticontsivanoes,  >  Passing  overt  various  kinds  of- trevoliong  ma* 

.chines^jwei-tnay  mention- the  very  ingenious,  defvioerofdie  corpo- 

^rtitton^iilidineriok/  of  placing  in4hergap;^'9oniethiBg>in  the  shape 

ntf  a)orocdidile9.orof  an  alligatory  painted withv^ry.  glovnng  colours^ 

'^  asillio  frighten  tlheisfilmon/    :  >:  >*  .    >:.fi;  p..  • 

'Y'^Huidanjihgenuity^  tWeiihawsaeny  ba^  been:  exhibited)  in  the  use 

oftivaitioua  )jengine8  to i secure. salmon'  after  they  have  entered  the 

fivers !;!  iionihav^  dsvie^'  beenn  wanting  <ita  effect  >  their  capture 

'VidaleTyeJ&  iitsstationatunderjilifliiiencre  of  theiitide^     It  has  been 

staled  th8lt:salmoa,wheRi<t|beylsave  their  unknown  (haunts^  in  deep 

w»ter^  (ap|MPoaGb-<tibe>  coasts  and  enterihe  estuaries^  and  there 

remainy  moving  about  in  shoals  nnder  the  influence  of  the  tide, 

until  the  idversiarein   a  suitable  state  to.  receive  them.     To 

attenap^tsto  capture  fish^  in  such  situations^  by  the  mofveable  net, 

would J^e  ai  (Wasteful Hejqpenditure   of  labour.     In  a.  river,  this 

enginey^ if  e#> sufficient  size,.. gives <the>  industrious  fisheiman  a  full 

command  of  the  stream)  especially  if  he<  arranges  his- resources  so 

as  to  be  sending  out  one^tttet,  while  he  is  hauling  in  another,  as 

the  proprietors  of  the  more  inland  streams  feel  to  their  cost.     In 

the  estuary,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  the  varying  depth  of  the  water, 

the  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  the  comparatively  limited  space 

which  the  net  incloses,  and,  above  all,  the  frequent  swell  of  the 

water,  lifting  the  net  from  the  bottom^  and  giving  to  the  fish  a 
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ready  way  to  escape,  offer  Mich  obstacles  te  the  moreable  net  as 
to  render  it,  in  such  stations,  ahnost  ft  useless  engine^"  The 
method)  which  had  so  frequently  presented  itself  to  samgef  tribes^ 
of  employing  a  net  to  act  by  the  ebbibg  and  flowing  ef  4faB  tidc^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  on  th^  British  diom  from-imiMy 
period.  It  is  the  kidel  referred  to  in  Magna  Ckarta,  and'  thd  mows 
nwi  piicandi  of  Hector  Boece.  By  means  of  upright  posts  fined 
in  the  sand,  and  extending  from  the  shore  to  low-^wmtet*  inark/aeti 
are  kept  suspended  and  stretched,  so  as  to  direct  the*  fish^  fnotii^ 
with  the  tide,  into  suitable  courts  or  labyrinths,  where  Ifaey  are 
detained  and  left  accessible  to  the  fisher,  on  the  ebbing- of  the 
tide.  These  tide'4tet8f  which  in  Scotland  haye  obtained  the  de^ 
nomination  of  stake-nets,  capture  both  the  fish  moving  into  the 
estuary  with  the  flood,  and  those  moving  out  of  the  estuary  with 
the  ebb-tide.  The  fish  which  these  nets  entangle  are  in  the  best 
possible  state,  having  recently  arrived  from  deep  water,  and  they 
are  in  a  situation  to  be  conveyed  to  the  market  in  the  speediest 
manner.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  ihis  method  of  .fish'^ 
ing,  and  its  obvious  efliciency,  there  are  not  wanting  individuals 
who  long  for  its  aboUtion^  and  who  wish  it  to  be  declared  unlaW^ 
ful  for  a  proprietor  of  fisheries  on  die  sea^oast  to  employ  the  tide 
to  his  advantage.  Before,  however,  discussing  diis  branch  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  restrictions  at 
present  imposed  by  law  on  these  tide-nets,  and  to  what  entent 
they  may  be  employed,  without  injuring  the  public  interests  of 
the  fisheries. 

If  we  attend  to  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  fry,  we  shall 
find,  that  in  rivers,  even  where  these  are  undt^r  the  influence  of 
the  tide,  the  tender  beings  descend  in  myriads  at  the  margin  of 
the  stream ;  but  when  they  reach  the  head  of  the  estuaryy  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  and  salt  water;  If 
fixed  nets  be  erected  in  those  places^  in  rivers  which  are  fre^ 
quented  by  the  fry,  the  injuty  to  the  fisheries,  arising  from  their 
destruction,  will  be  great  indeed.  It  was  to  guard  against  this 
evil  that  they  were  prohibited  in  rivers,  in  England,  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  in  Scotland  by  an  act  of  Robert  I. ;  while  they  were 
left  unfettered  in  their  use  on  the  sea^coast.  But  at  what  point 
are  we  to  assign  the  limit,  riverward  of  which  the  tide-n^ts  ought 
to  be  prohibited  ?  It  is  the  Want  of  precision,  in  our  statutes,  in 
reference  to  tliis  point,  that  hbs  created  in  our  estuaries  an 
extent  of  debatable  ground,  the  disputes  concerning  which  have 
led  to  the  present  parliamentary  inquiry.  It  is  fortunate  for  those 
senators,  who  are  now  called  upon  to  legislate  on  a  subject  which 
their  predecessors  overlooked,  that  there  is  a  natural  limit,  river-* 
ward  of  which  tide-nets  can^  in  no  ordinary  circumstances,  injure 
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oriiilBt6Q{yt'ttlher  tiie  descending  spaiirned  fish  er  the  fry;  and 
Am  limit  is  idle  point  ivhere  the  river  is  intersected  by  the  mean 
Isvdl  of  the  sea,  and  vvhere  the  fish^  migrating  downwards^  avoid 
tht^i  margin  from  its  turbulent  character^  and  occupy  the  middle 
and. bottom  of  the  estuary.  We  are  aware^  that  there  is  another 
aaturBlJtmit^  whiehhas  been  proposed^  viz.  the  point  of  constant 
ebbing  '«v  flowing,  or  point  of  stagnation  at  the  head  of  the 
est«arj(i  *  Though  Uiis  point  will  seldom  be  far  distant  from  the 
otbcr^  it  is  infenor  to  it  in  permanency  of  character,  since  it  will 
be  •  found  more  seaward  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  during 
floods  than  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  river,  as  it  is  the  point 
wheie  the  antagonist  currents  neutralize  each  other  in  a  common 
level. 

If  tide^ets  be  permitted  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  even  for  some 
distance  seaward  of  the  point  where  the  river  naturally  ceases, 
they  wili  be  productive  of  two  evils,  iEigainst  which  it  is  necessary 
to  guard*  They  will  interrupt  the  trade  in  the  river,  in  ships  and 
boats,  and  thereby  prove  a  nuisance  in  a  conmiercial  country. 
They  may  be  so  arranged,  even  when  prohibited  beyond  low-^ 
water  mark^  as  to  intercept  all  die  fish  about  to  enter  the  river, 
and  thus  deprive  the  proprietors  of  inland  fisheries  of  all  share  in 
the  spoil.  But  both  these  evils,  admit  of  a  very  simple  remedy. 
In  no  case,  in  an  estuary  havmg  a  bar  at  its  junction  with  the 
sea,  should  the  outer  posts  of  the  nets  extend  neyond  low  water, 
so  as  to  preserve  entire  the  full  stream  of  the  river  to  the  sea ;  and 
in  no  case  should  they  occupy  a  space  on  the  banks  on  each  side 
of  the  estuaryy  exceeding  the  tenth  part  of  the  breadth  occupied 
by  the  water  at  the  flood  of  neap  tides.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
the  navigation  of  the  head  of  the  estuary  would  not  be  interrupted, 
or  monopoly  of  the  fish  acquired. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  tide-nets,  even  when  restrained  in 
estuaries  within  the  limits  now  recommended^  have  been  held  up 
to  public  odium,  as  detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  fisherieis,  and  as  interfering  i(vith  the  natural  and  vested  rights 
of  the  inland  proprietors.  After  an  attentive  examination  of  all  the 
objections  to  the  use  of  tide-nets,  we  have  been  led  to  trace  them, 
exclusively,  either  to  ignorance  of  their  real  nature^  or  to  the  most 
unjustifiable  selfishness.  It  was,  at  one  time,  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  tide-nets  destroyed  the  fry  and  the  descending  spawned 
fish ;  but  we  presume  that  this  idle  declamation  has  ceased,  since 
the  publication  of  the  Reports,  wherein  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  places  most  suitable  for  the  erection  of  tide-nets,  under  the 
limitations  already  noticed,  are  those  places  which  neither  the  fry 
nor  the  spawned  fish  frequent. 

It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  announced  that  salmon^  being 
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bred  in  rivers^  belong  to  the  owners  of  river  property,  and  ndt  to 
tlie  proprietors  on  die  banks  of  the. estuaries  or  the  sea-slibrf .  |In 
this  view  of  the  matter  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  fi  y  leave 
the  rivers  tis  speedily  as  possible,  to  obtain  in  the  sea  i[\ose  sources 
of  nourishment  suited  to  t^eir  youth,  which  their  birth-place  caa- 
not  ^ord  them.  But  (/*we  must  admit  that  sahtioii  are  the  pro- 
perty of  those  in  the  foras  of  whose  streams  tliej  haic  buen  brea, 
then  those  only  ought  to  have  liberty  to  catch  fish  who  have  spawn- 
ing fords }  and  the  numtirous  and  important  fisheries^  at  pre^t 
the  most  Vatuuble  in  the  kingdom,  which  are  situate  iii  r,tverii"iieaLr 
thelt,  confluence  with  estuaries  or  the  sea,  must  hh  proscn^^'se 
scenes  of  poaching, — a  conclusion,  we  suspect,  not  y^i^  acceptable 
to  mai^  who  have  urged  the  objection  with  great  vehe'meucel 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  bearings  of  thjs'branctiof 
the  question  on  the  fishery  of  eels,  animals  bred  in  the  seai"' '    '" 

It  has  likewise  been  asserted  that  salmon,  upon  leaving  the  sea, 
always  return  to  tlie  rivers  in  which  they  were  bred^  We  Siop  hot 
at  present  to  compare  this  unrestrained  statement  v/iib  those  jaws 
which  infliience  the  peopling  of  the  globe,  tu  which  it  stahos 
diTectty  opposed';  nor  do  we  advert  to  those  facts  in  tjie  histb'rjf  of 
migrating  animals,  which  would. give  to  the  staten^ent  aome.coan-' 
tenance — were  it  greatly  limited.  A  moment's  refleclidn  on'uje 
nature  of  the  migrations  of  salmon,  the  foes  hy  which  fliey  are  pur- 
sued, and  the  social  instincts  by  wliich  tJiey  are  cqnaected  in  shoala, 
would  lead  us  to  doubt  tlie  possibility  of  the  same  lish  always  bei'ng^ 
in  a  condition  to  return  to  their  native  rivers.  It  is  well  knoviii 
that  haddocks,  herrings,  and  many  other  kinds  of^fish^  iuftu£«ced'tif 
causes  yet  unknown,  abandon  in  a  desultory  in anner  their  ordiii'aW 
haunts.  Nor  are  salmon  exempted  from  tnese  chahgesJ "  D'urioff 
the  last  summer  the  Irish  fisheries  were  unpre'cede^njtedly  produof 
tive,  while  ihose  of  Scotland  were  in  opposite  ctrciims'tanceB.. 

But  admitting  that  salmon  always  return  tp  ^'eif  lireedibgf 
ground,  and  those  captured  by  the  nets  of  uie  est'uarj^'ijnd'shore 
fishers  to  be  stolen  from  their  legitimate  owners,  the  proprietors 
of  the  salmon  fords,  how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  f-et  us  sup- 
pose that  all  the  fishings  have  been  restrained  seaward  of  the  first 
spawning  ford, — we  may  ask  the  proprietor  of  this  station  how  he 
could  fish  with  safety  and  avoid  catching  salmon  not  his  own,  hav- 
ing been  bred  in  the  fords  of  a  more  inlanfl  propriefpr  ?  We  might 
proceed,  and  ask  the  same  question  of  the  proprietor  of  every 
spawning  ford  seaward  of  the  highest  iii  the  river;  and  when  we 
came  to  this  highly-favoured  individual,  we  might  congratulate  Aim 
on  the  position  he  occupied,  which  rendered  Mm  necessarily  an 
honest  fisher,  since  all  the  salmon  he  could  catch  were  his  own 
property. 

The  most  formidable  objection  which  has  been  stated  by  the 
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proprietors  o||  inland  iisheri^Sj  against  the  nse  of  tid^-net^  remains 
tc«be  ^lat^'d",  anij'one  which^seems'jinanaweraWe— ^that  (aey  catch 
fish  wn.ich  woiiWhave  entejed'tH'e  nver^  and  f!|neti  vicfiins' id  other 
aaventurers., ,  But  the  Same  objection  appliep;^  witK  egual'tprce, 
to  t^efis^tera  ih|  rivers,  e3j)eciallj  those  near  t!iq  molith.  wW,  cap- 
ture tifsoi  ^h'lclivYpul^  have  ascended  to  higher 'stations,  Id  point 
ofnpt.  sojtar  sjindfTiduals  are  cbnicemed.  eve'i;;^  ^1iiDg,^iation  in 
fc' mer  is  a.^uisancje  to  those  more  inland,  and  i^  owners  bear  a 
^w^sje  ^'aH^'mos^  occupying  a  more  seawartl ,  position^  so  tliat 
unjiniqlity  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  enactments  cit'ah^  statute, 
necjd  000)6  expected.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  publjc  to  pre* 
veijit  monoDolj,'  b^  dilfusing  the  sources  of  wealth  as  eqiially  as 
possible  j!  and  to  penriit,  nay  encourage,  every  proprietot  to  derive 
^mglum'ent.froro  nis  local  advantages.  It  cannot  be  the  ofyect  of 
parliaiiient  to  deprive  the  propnetora  of  fishing  stations  in  estua- 
ries of  the  advantages  wliich  they  may  derive  from  the  t^anges  of 
tlie  tide,  as  a  substitute  for  human  labour,  or  to  compel  them  to 
employ  those  engines  only  which  are  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  more  inland  neighbours.  It  camiol  be  the  object  of  par- 
liament to  prevent  the  proprietors  of  estuary  tisliiugs  from  capturing 
with  suitable  engines  those  iish  which  ale  roaaiihg  iiTong  their 
boundaries,  in  the  healthiest  and  the  fattest  conditioii,  iii  oMer  that 
the  seals  and  the  grampuses  may  enjoy  a  feast,  rather  than  our  citi- 
zens ;,  or  that,  by  the  help  of  these  monsters,  the  supplv  inay  be 
diuiiuished,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  river  fisheries  in- 
creased. We  hope  and  conlidently  expect  that  the  new  s'tatute  will 
check  a  monopoly  uhich,  to  a  certain  extent,  exists  at  present  with 
those  who  possess  ihc  more  soawardof  our  rtcer  fisheries,  and  guard 
agaiiist  many  evils  wliich  die  present  system  not'  ohlv  overlooks 
hu'l;  encourages.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  arrangements  which  we 
have  vehtored  to  jocommt'iid ,  from  an  impartial  exariiinatipn  of  the 
whole  healings  of  the  (juc.-ition,  the  fishing  season  may  appear  to 
be  circumscribed  witliin  too  narrow  limits.  We  hiive,  however, 
constantly  kept  in  view  the  ^reat  national  object  of  securing  the 
permahencu  of  pur  salmon  fislieries,  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
beljevii)g  that  the  use  of  the  same  means  woul(|  increa^  their  pro- 
ductiven^i  t^n  fold.  Nor  can  we  conclude  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  sQme  suitable  le^slatiye  enactment  mav  he  speedily 
announQ«d,'siiu:e,,duriiig  the  protracted  investigation  by  a  Com- 
mittee pt  the  Hoiise  of  Cominons,'  extending  to  (iearly  foiir  years, 
those  whose  capital  Is  engaged  in  bur  salmon  fisheries  have  been 
kept  in  a  painful  state  at  suspense, — ^^the  poacher  has  fancied  that 
all  restraints  on  his  career  have  ceased,— while  the  patriot  laments 
the  spoiling  of  a  most  valuable  source  of  our  national  wealth. 

Art. 
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Art.  III. — A  Selection  from  the  Public  and  Private  Corxespo^ 
ence  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Collingwoody  infersper^edi  V)^ 
Memoirs  of  fiis  Life.  By  G.  L,  Newnjiaiij  CQlling\fpQ<)y  IJf^y 
F.R.S.     London.'    1828. 

W£  have  been  more  highly  gratified  and  instructed  llum  we 
could  possibly  have  expected,  by  the  perusal  of  the  bistoyy 
and  letters  ot  this  noble  and  gallant  officer ;  whose  name,  exeefi^ 
on  one  memorable  occasion,  has  never  attracted  a  pr6milifQt 
share  of  notice  among  those  which  belonged  to  the  public  <^ar 
racters  of  his  day.  And  yet  his  services  were  of  the  meat  im'- 
portant  nature,  and  most  ably  conducted,  at  a  crisis,  too,  big  with 
danger,  not  to  England  alone,  but  to  all  civilized  Europe  $  but  the 
field  of  action  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged,  though  extensive, 
ws^s  at  a  distance  from  home.  We  are  only  surprised  that  Mr» 
Newnham  ColUngwood,  his  lordship's  son-in^aw,  should  have  so 
long  delayed  this  act  of  justice  to  the  public,  as  well  as  duty  to  the 
deceased,  in  making  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  his  extraoi^ 
dinary  merits ;  in  the  performance  of  which,  however,  though  late, 
we  can  safely  assure  him  he  has  entitled  himself  to  die  thanks  dT 
every  class  of  readers,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  every  rank, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,— 4rom  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  midshipman — of  that  profession  of  viiiich,  as  it  now  appears, 
Lord  Collingwood  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  We  say 
now,  because,  until  the  present  volume  saw  the  light,  the  public 
at  l^rge  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  a  tithe  of  the  merit  which 
this  great  and  amiable  man  possessed.  It  was  known,  it  is  true, 
that  he  bore  a  gallant  share  in  the  victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  and 
that,  by  caprice  or  ignorance,  by  accident  or  gross  injustice,  he 
was  not  included  by  Lord  Howe  among  those  who  received  medak 
for  their  conduct  on  that  day.  It  was  known  that  he  nobly  se- 
conded the  gallant  and  romantic  Nelson  in  the  victory  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  in  that  most  glorious  of  all  victories— Trafalgar — 
which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  united  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain ;  but  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  arduous,  extensive^ 
and  most  important  services  which,  for  the  five  succeeding  years, 
he  had  to  conduct  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean 
station,  the  incessant  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  which  brought  on  the 
disease  that  terminated  his  valuable  life.  These  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  made  generally  known,  and  in  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  way,  by  the  publication  of  his  lordship's  correspondence, 
with  the  editor's  remarks,  which  compose  the  volume  before  us. 

It  was  during  this  important  command  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Correspondence  took  place ;  and  it  is  one  that  displays  Lord 
Collingwood  not  only  in  tlie  light  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and  brave 

officer^ 
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officer,  but  also  as  a  most  amiable,  generous,  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate'  mail,  in  all  the  relations  of  husband,  father,  and  friend. 
Hh  \ht\^)m;'d  great  part  of  which  were  never  intended  to  see  the 
li^i,  dlt^'theise  of  dn  accomplished  gentleman,  gifted  with  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  intellect,  and  adorned  with  all  those  qualities  which  i 
conpmafid  tha  ioive  and  esteem  of  mankind.     They  are  not  less- 
admkable  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  style,  than  for  the  can- 
dpwk  and  boldness  of  opinion,  the  nobleness  of  sentiment,  and  the  j 
sealy  (svery  where  manifested,  for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the] 
profea9ioQ  to  which  he  belonged.     We  trace  in  them  a  never- 
ce^siag  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  and 
a  longing  desire  to  meet  her  enemies,  under  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  adding  fresh  laurels  to  the  martial  renown  which  he  had  gained, 
jointly  with  his  bosom  friend  and  companion,  the  immortal  Nel- 
son ;  whose  thirst  for  fame  might  peihaps  have  taken  a  more  ar- 
dent and  impassioned  character,  but  could  not  have  been  more 
greatly  and  nobly  sincere  than  that  of  the  modest,  unpretending, 
unostentatious  CoUingwood — to  whom  may  truly  be  applied  the 
beautiful  lines  of  our  great  poet : 

*  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind !) 
To  scorn  4elight8,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  bliyid  fujry  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life but  nat  the  praise  *. 

we  may  safely  add — ^for  that  will  attach  to  the  name  of  Colling^ 
wood  as  long  as  England  shall  continue  to  cherish  her  last  best 
hope — the  Navy.  The  whole  life,  indeed,  of  this  great  com- 
mander was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession ;  to  the  long  and  laborious  discharge  of 
which  it  was  at  last  sacrifice4« 

It  has  been  ^mmonly  but  vefy  erroneously  supposed  that,  like 
die  celebrated  Cook,  Lord  CoUingwood  was  brought  up  to  the  sea 
as  a  collier,  whereas  his  family,  though  not  opulent,  was  ancient  and 
honourable.''''     He  was  born  at  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1750,  and 

was 

*  His  ancestor,  Sir  Cuthbert  CoUingwood,  of  Essliogtoo,  was  one  of  the  English 
knights  taken  by  the  Scots  at  what  was  called  the  Kaid  of  the  Reidswire,  and  he  is 
accordingly  mentioned  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy — 

But  if  ye  would  a  souldier  search, 

Amang  them  a'  were  taen  that  night, 

Was  nane  sae  wordie  to  put  in  verse 

As  CoUingwood,  that  courteous  knight. 

The  CoUlngwoods  suffered  severely  from  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and 
were  subsequently  deprived  of  almost  all  their  land  in  conse<^uence  of  their  participation 
in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  when  the  head  of  the  family  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 

death 
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was  brought  up  in  the  tiame  school  with  those  illustrious  brodieca 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  but  sent  to  sea,  in  1 76 1,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  in  the  Shannon,  under  the  care  of  a  friend  and  relation, 
the  late  Admiral  Brathwaite.  In  177^  he  was  made  a  lieutenant, 
on  the  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bunker's  Hill,  at  which 
he  was  present.  Of  these  early  periods  of  his  service  we  have  no 
further  information.  There  is  sufficient  evidence,  however,  in  his 
Correspondence,  of  his  having  given  a  close  application  ta  studv* 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  noting  short  of  extensive  reading  could 
have  supplied  him  with  that  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  that 
clear  and  energetic  style  of  writing,  which  he  employs  on  all  occa^ 
sions  whether  public  or  private.  And  here  we  may  observe  how 
frequently  we  nnd  naval  officers,  who  must  necessarily  have  entered 
the  service  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  years,  not  only 
expressing  diemselves  well  in  their  epistolary  con^spondence,  but 
able  to  perform,  as  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  do,  the  office 
of  skilful  diplamoMsts.  '  I  know  not,'  said  one  of  die  most  eminent 
of  these  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very  frequent 
communications,  '  I  know  not  where  Lord  Collingwood  got  his 
style,  but  he  vnites  better  than  any  of  us;'  so  little  truth  is  there 
in  the  sweeping  observation  of  a  French  writer,  that  *  les  marins 
£crivent  mal.'  The  extracts  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
will  evince  that  Lord  Collingwood  is  one  brilliant  exception  Ax>m 
this  rash  rule. 

It  appears  that  Lords  Nelson  and  Collingwood  had  become 
acquainted  in  the  very  early  periods  of  their  services.  In  1776 
they  met  as  lieutenants  in  Jamaica,  when  Sir  Peter  Parker  had 
the  command  of  that  station ;  and  that  admiral  being  the  friend  of 
both,  *  whenever,'  says  Collingwood,  *  Nelson  got  a  step  in  rank, 
I  succeeded  him  ;  first  in  the  Lowestoffe,  then  in  the  Badger,  into 
which  ship  I  was  made  commander  in  1779^  and  afterwards  in  the 
Hinchinbroke,  which  made  us  both  post-captains.' 

In  the  recent  era  of  projects,  which  has  happily  expired  by 
suicide,  among  many  wild  speculations,  not  the  least  wild  was  that 
of  opening  a  navigable  communication  through  some  part  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  the  one  wliich  was  considered  the  most 
plausible  was  that  by  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  Nicaragua. 
Let  us  see  what  Lord  Collingwood  has  to  say  on  this  old  pro-^ 
ject,  lately  attempted  to  be  revived. 

death,  like  his  friend  Lord  Derwentwater;  who  is  made  to  address  him,  in  the  ballad 
called  Derwentwater**  Good  Nighty  in  a  gallant  stanza,  which  we  wonder  the  present 
writer  did  not  quote, 

*  And  fare  thee  well,  George  Collingwood, 
Since  fate  has  put  us  down  ; 
If  thou  and  I  have  lost  our  lives. 
King  James  has  lost  his  crown/ 

*  The 
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'The  Hinchitibrokewas,  in  the  sprinff  of  I7S0, employed «n an  ex- 
peditloijfto  the  Spanish  main,  whrre  it  'was  proposed  to  jnss  into  the 
SoneliiSea.,'by  a  navigation  of  boat8  along  thei  river  San  Juan,  Mid  the 
lakes.  Nicai-agua  and  Leon.  The  pLan  was  formed  without  asufKirient 
JfnoivJedge.of  the  eountry,  wlitch  .presentud  tUfficulties  not  to  be  sur- 
nipunWd  by  human  skill  or  perseverance.  It  was.dangerous  lo  proceed 
on  the  river,. from  the  rapjdity  of.  the  current,  and  the  numerous  falls 
ove^, rocks  which  intercepted  the  navigation;  the  tlimate,  too,  was 
deijdlv,  and  no  constitution  could  resist  its  effects.  At  San  Juan  I 
jouiea  file  HintAinhroke,  and  succeeded  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  a  larger  ship  ;  hut  he  had  received  the  infection  of  the  climate 
before  he  went  from  the  port,  and  had  a  fever,  from'  which  he  could 
not  recover  until  he  quitted  his  ship  and  went  to  England;'  My  con- 
stitution resisted  many  attacks,  and  I  survived  most  of  my  ship's  Com- 
pany, having  buried,  in  four  months,  180  of  the  200  Who  composed 
it.  Mine  WHS'not  a  singular  case,  for  every  ship  that  was  long  there 
suffered  In  the  same  degree.  The  transports'  men  all  died  ;  and  some 
of  the  ships,  having  none  left  to  take  care  of  them,  sunk  in  the  har- 
bour ;  but  transport- ships  were  not  wanted,  ioi  the  troops  whom  they 
had  brought  were  no  more :  they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  but  from  the  contagion  of  the  cUmate.' — pp.  G-7. 

After  tlie  peace  of  1783  Kelson  and  he  again  met  and  served 
togelUer  ia  the  West  Indies,  which  CoUiug^vood  left  in  ITtfC,  and 
went  into  his  native  county,  Northumberland.  But  in  1790,  on 
the  Spanisli  armament,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  Mermaid,  and 
agaiu  went  to  tlie  West  Indies ;  returned  to  the  north  when  the 
affair  liad  blown  over,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Biackett ; 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  one  born  in  1792,  and  the  otlier 
ID  1793.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  in  the  latter  of  ; 
tbese  years,  lie  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Prince,  then  bearing 
the  Hag  of  Rear- Admiral  Bowyer,  with  whom  he  served  until  the 
admiral  lost  his  leg  in  the  action  of  the  Istof  June, in  theBarHenr. 

in  this  action,  as  well  as  in  the  partial  one  of  the  ^tli  May, 
the  conduct  of  tlie  HarHeur  was  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  rear- 
adnu'ai  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Howe  witli  well-merited  praise,    ' 
while  her  captain  was  passed  over  without  notice.     Tliis  act  of 
capricious  partiality  and  Hagraut  injustice  was  received  with  sur- 

Srise  aud-  disgust  in  tlie  fleet,     'i'lie  rear-admiral,  shortly  after 
le  battle,  thus  speaks  of  him  : 
■    '  I  do  not  know  a  more  brave,  ciqiablc,  or  a  better  officer,  in  all  re-    1 
specls,  than  Captain  Collingwood.     1  think  him  a  very  fine  character  ;    i 
and  I  told  Lord  Chatham,  when  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  that  if  ever 
he  had  to  look  for  a  first  captain  to  a  command  it -in-chief,  I  hoped  he   i 
would  remember  that  I  pledged  myself  he  would  not  find  a  better  than   ] 
our  friend  Coifing  wood.' 

Captain  Packenham,  of  the  Invincible,  which  was  as  close  to  the 
•    VOL.  XXXVII.  NO.  Lxxiv  1  B  Barfleur,    ' 
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I  3ar^eur,  the  whole  action,  '  as  if,'  says  Collingwood,  *  alie  had 

Ifcetrn  lashed  to  us,'  used  to  saj,  '  if  Collingwood  has  not  desenwJ 

ft  medal,  neitlier  have  I ;  for  we  were  together  the  wlwle  day.' 

Thi§  ill-usage,  however,  was  far  from  making  him  thipk  of 

I  retiring  :    on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  writing  thus  : — *  what 

Aould  I  suffer  if,  in  this  convulsion  of  nations,  this  general  call 

Ibf  Englishmen  to  the  standard  of  their  countn,   I  should   be 

r%nthout  occupation? — a   miserable  creature!     While  it  is  Eng- 

kniid,  let  me  keep  my  place  in  the  front  of  the  battle.'     lie  was 

J  appointed   to  the  Excellent,   and  sent  to  the   Mediterraueau; 

I  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  again  to  meet  with  his  old  friend 

I  Kelson,  in  the  command  of  the  Captain,  blockading  Leghorn ; 

I  both,  however,  soon  appear  to  have  been  heartily  sick  of  the 

I  ivearisome,  tantalizin|r,  inglorious  task  of  watching  the  French 

I  ihut  up  in  this  and  the   other  harbours  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 

I  The  only  port  left  to  us  at  this  time  was  in  Corsica,  of  which 

1  Mand  we  had  taken  possession,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 

Iiord  Collingwood  gives  us  the  following  lamentable  picture. 

'  The  least  offence  offered  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  is  resented  ly 

I  a  stab,  or  a  shot  irom  behind  a  wall,     Yeatetday  one  of  them  stabbed 

lother  in  the  public  square,  and  walked  away,  wiping  his  dagger, 

[  while  no  one  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  seemed  to  tlunk  h  a  violent 

I  measure,  eoneluding,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  a  ffood  reason  for  what 

1  be  did.     Some  bad  carpenters  were  discharged  from  the  yard  on  Sa- 

1  tairday,  because  they  were  not  wanted,  and  on  Simday  morning  they 

i  took  a  shot  at  Commissioner  Coffin,  as  he  walked  in  his  garden,  but 

1  piissed  him.' — p.  83. 

'  Corsica  produces  nothing  but  wild  hogs,  and  we  have  made  them 
dear.     If  we  are  obliged  to  abandon  it,  none  will  lament  the  loss 
BScept  those  who  have  good  appointments  there.     It  is  maintained  eX 
,  Sn  immense  expense,  and  it  is  ridiculous  that  it  should  be  ;  for  I  think 
i  neither  the  people  nor  the  country  capable  of  being  improved,  nor 
I  ioes  all  the  money  that  is  lavished  there  give  us  any  influence,     Paoli 
te  England  could  stir  the  whole  country  to  revolt  and  rebellion,  by 
espressing  his  wish  that  it  should  he  so  on  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of 
paper.     He  was  bred  in  the  Te'fuits'  College,  at  Naples,  and  is  an 
artful  man,  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  continued  scene  of  intrigue : 
he  does  not  profess  arms,  and  I  heard  at  Ajaccio,  from  some  Corsicans, 
that  he  was  never  in  a  field  of  battle.  So  much  for  my  politics,' — p.S6. 
'  Miserable  Corsica  produces  nothing  but  rebels  and  officers  ;  vice- 
roys, secretaries  of  state,  and  governors,  we  have  in  plenty,  and  the 
ualitary  establishment,  till  lately,  was  excessive,  even  to  a  farce.     In 
,  return  for  all  this,  we  get  wood  and  water.     The  favourable  reports 
I  which  have  been  made  of  this  island  are  shameful  falsehoods,  and  show 
I  how  blind  people  are  to  the  truth,  when  it  interferes  with  their  In- 
f  terests,  or  checks  their  Tanity.' — p.  27. 
'  But 
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But  brighter  days,  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  the  two 
gidlaot  friends,  succeeded  to  the  dull  and  harassing  system  of 
blockade.  Both  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  in  the  battle  of 
die  14th  February,  1797,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent;  in  which  Nel- 
son performed  feats  of  valour,  and  Collingwood  was  acknow- 
Itodged,  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  to  have  *  contributed  very  much  to 
flie  fijrtntte  of  the  day,'  particularly  by  relieving  his  old  friend's 
AAp,  the  Captain,  when  engaged  with  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  at 
a'  annd.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Captain  Collingwood  thus  de- 
scribes  this  partial  but  glorious  action. 

'  We  fl^w  to  them  as  a  hawk  to  hjs  prey,  passed  through  them  ia 
die  disordered  state  in  which  they  were,  separated  them  into  twa 
distinct  parts,  and  then  tacked  upon  their  largest  divisiou.  The  Cul- 
loden,  and  Captain,  Commodore  Nelson's  ship,  were  the  first  that 
hrought  them  to  rlose  action.  I  by  chance  became  the  admiral's 
leader,  (for  the  circumstances  were  such  as  would  admit  of  no  regular 
order,)  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  very  early  into  action.  The 
first  ship  we  engaged  was  the  San  Salvador  del  Muudo,  of  112  guns, 
a  first  rate  ;  we  were  not  farther  from  her  when  we  began  than  the 
length  of  our  garden.  Her  colours  soon  came  down,  and  her  lira 
ceased.  I  hailed,  and  asked  if  they  surrendered ;  and  when  by  signs 
made  by  a  man  who  stood  by  the  colours,  I  understood  that  they  had, 
I  left, her  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  somebody  behind,  and  mads 
sail  for  the  next,  but  was  very  much  surprised  on  looking  back  to 
find  her  colours  up  again,  and  her  battle  recommenced.  We  very 
toon  came  up  with  the  next,  the  San  Isidro,  74,  so  close  alongside,  that 
a  man  might  jump  from  one  ship  to  the  other.  Our  fire  carried  all 
before  it  i  and  in  ten  minutes  she  hauled  down  her  colours ;  but  I  had 
bees  deceived  once,  and  obliged  this  fellow  to  hoist  English  colours 
before  I  left  him,  and  made  a  signal  for  somebody  behind  to  board 
him,  when  the  admiral  ordered  the  Lively  frigate  to  take  charge  of 
him.  Then  making  all  sail,  passing  between  our  line  and  the  enemy, 
we  came  up  with  the  San  Nicholas,  of  80  guas,  which  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  abreast  of  the  San  Joseph,  of  112  guns  ;  we  did  not 
touch  sides,  but  you  could  not  put  a  bodkin  between  us,  so  that  our 
shot  passed  through  both  ships,  and,  in  attempting  to  extricate  them- 
selves, they  got  ou  board  eacJi  other.  My  good  friend,  the  commodore, 
had  been  long  engaged  with  those  ships,  and  I  came  haj^Uy  to  hia 
relief,  for  he  was  dreadfully  mauled.  Having  engaged  them  until  their 
fire  ceased  on  me,  though  their  colours  were  not  down,  I  went  on  to 
the  Santissima  Trinidada,  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cordova's  sliip,  of  133 
guns,  on  four  complete  decks — such  a  ship  as  1  never  saw  before,  By 
this  time,  our  maats,  sails,  and  rigging,  were  so  much  shot,  that  we 
could  not  get  so  near  her  as  I  would  have  been  ;  but  near  enough 
to  receive  much  injury  from  her,  both  in  my  men  and  ship.  We  were 
engaged  an  hour  with  this  ship,  and  trimmed  her  well ;  she  was  a 
complete  wreck.  Several  Others  of  our  ships  came  up,  and  eng^ed 
S  B  2  her 
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her .  at  the  same  time ;  but  evening  approaching,  and .  the  fresh  Spa- 
niards coming  down  upon  us,  the  admiral  made  the  .signal  to  with- 
draw, carrying  off  the  four  ships  that  had  surrendered  to  our  fleet.' — 
pp.  SO,  31.  ■        . 

And  in  one  addressed  to  his  father-in-rlaw,  he  says, 

^  Take  it  altogether,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  mo^t  .brilliant  action  upon 
record  ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  an  almost  spiteful  satisfaction,  that 
Lord  Howe  is  outdone.  His  1st  of  June  (grand  as  it  was)  l^ears  no 
proportion,  in  any  respect,  to  this. .  There,  the .  number  of  ships  was 
nearly  equal ;  here,  the  enemy  were  nearly  double — 28  gims  more 
would  have  made  them  double.our  force  :  there,  they  had  only  two 
8-deckers,  and  we  had  eight*  or  mne ;  ,here,  the  enemy  had  six 
3 -deckers,  and  one  (the  Santissima  Trinidada)  of  4  decks,  while  we 
had  only  two  first-rates,  and  four  90-gun  ships,  and  of  our  fifteen 
ships,  one  was  a  little  64,'  the  Diadem.  I  am  sure  you  will  admire 
the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  determdning  to 
attack  so  superior  a  force ;  but  should  we  not  be  grateful  to  hito  who 
had  such  confidence  in  his  fleet,  that  he  thought  no  force  too  gretit  for 
them  ?  Though  the  different  ships  were  very  differently  circumstanced, 
and  bore  imequal  shares,  in- the  action,  all  have  the  merit  of  having 
done  their  utmost.  After  I  had  driven  the  San  Nicholas  on  board 
the  Josef,  and  left;  them,  on  their  fire  ceasing,  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  somebody  behind,  they  fell  on  board  my  good  friend  the  com- 
modore ;  and  as  they  had  not  surrendered,  he,  in  his  own  active 
person,  at  the  head  of  his  ship's  company,  boarded  them,  and  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  deck  to  deck  at  the  point  of  their  swords.  They 
at  last  both  surrendered ;  and  the  commodore,  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
a  Spanish  first-rate,  San  Josef,  received  the  Submission  and  the  swords 
of  the  officers  of  the  two  ships,  while  one  of  his  sailors  bundled  them 
up  with  as  much  compbsure  a's  he  would  have  made  a  faggot,  though 
twenty-two  sail  of  their  line  were  still  within  gun-shot.' — p.  32. ' 

Nor  was  Nelson  backward  in  acknowledging  the  services  and 
gallant  conduct  of  his  friend  on  this  occasion.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  he  says,  .  , 

*'  The  Salvador  del  Mundo  and.  San  Isidro  dropped  astern,  and 
were  fired  into  in  a  masterly  style  by  the  Excellent,  who  compelled 
the  San  Isidro  to  hoist  English  cc^lours,  and  I  thought  the  large  ship 
Salvador  del  Mundo  liad>  also  struck  ;  but  Captain  Collingwood,  dis- 
daining the  parade  of  taking  possession  of  beaten  enemies,  most 
gallantly  pushed  up,  with  every  sail  set,  to  save  his  old  friend  and 
messmate,  who  was  to  all  appearance  in  a  critical  situation,  the  Cap- 
tain being  actually  fired  upon  by  three  first-rates  and  the  San  Ni- 
cholas, the  seventy-fom:  within  about  pistol-shot  distance.  The  Blen- 
heim being  a-head  of  the  San  Nicholas,  and  the  Culloden  crippled  and 
astern,  the  Excellent  ranged  up,  and  hauling  up  her  mainsail  just 
astern,  passed  within  ten  feet  of,  the  San  Nicholas,  giving  her  a  most 
awfid  and  tremendous,  fire.    The  San  Nicholas  lulling  up,  the  San 
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Josef  fell  aboard  of  ber,  and  the  Excellent  passed  on  to  the  Santis- 
aima  Trinidada-'—pp.  34,  35. 

To  himself  Nelson  writes  thus:  'My  dearest  friend,  "A 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  was  never  more  truly  verifietl 
than  by  your  most  noble  and  gallant  conduct  yesterday,  in  sparing 
the  Captain  from  further  loss  ;  and  I  beg,  botli  as  a  public  officer 
and  a  friend,  you  will  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks.'  Indeed, 
the  conduct  of  the  Excellent  was  the  theme  of  praise  from  all 
quarters,  which  her  commander  appears  to  have  received  with, 
feelings  of  gratitude,  and  witli  that  becoming  modesty  which 
through  all  liis  career  formed  a  marked  feature  in  his  character. 
When  Lord  St,  Vincent  iufonned  him  that  he  was  to  receive  one 
of  the  medals  distributed  on  this  occasion,  he  told  the  admiral, 
with  great  feeling  and  firmness,  that  he  could  not  con.sent  to 
receive  a  medal  wliile  that  for  the  ]st  of  June  was  withheld,  '  I 
feel,'  said  he,  '  that  I  was  then  improperly  passed  over,  and  to 
receive  such  a  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  that  injustice.'  '  That  is  precisely  the  answer  1 
expected  from  you.  Captain  Collingwood,'  was  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's reply.  Soon  after  thb,  the  two  medals  were  transmitted,  ' 
at  the  same  time,  by  Lord  Spencer,  with  a  civil  apology  for  some 
delay  in  transmitting  that  for  the  1st  of  June. 

Towards  the  end  of  1797,  we  find  Captain  Collingwood  block- 
ading Cadiz,  by  the  strictness  of  which  the  Spanish  trade  was  ' 
totally  ruined;  '  but  our  active  and  offensive  operations,'  he 
observes,  '  have  not  been  so  successful.'  Nelson  had  been  de- 
tached with  three  ships,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  island  of 
TenerifFe.  Of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  Collingwood  gives 
the  following  account : — 

'  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit  is  equal  to  all  undertakings,  and 
whose  resources  are  fitted  to  all  occasions,  was  sent  with  three  sail  of 
the  line  and  some  other  ships  to  Teneritfe,  to  surprise  and  capture  it. 
After  a  series  of  adventures,  tragic  and  comic,  that  belong  to  romance, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  Nelson  was  shot  in 
the  right  arm  when  landing,  and  was  obl^ed  to  be  carried  on  board. 
He  himself  hmled  the  ship,  and  desired  the  surgeon  would  get  his  in- 
struments ready  to  disarm  bim  ;  and  In  half  an  hour  after  it  was  off 
he  gave  all  the  orders  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  operations,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  him.  In  three  weeks  after,  when  he  joined 
lis,  he  went  on  board  the  admiral,  and  I  think,  eserted  himself  to  a 
degree  of  great  imprudence.  Captain  Bowen  was  killed,  and  his 
first  Lieutenant,  Tliorpe,  for  whom  I  was  very  sorry :  he  was  a  fine 
yoimg  man,  and  promised  to  be  an  excellent  officer.  Captain  Trou- 
bridge,  who  commanded  on  shore,  after  many  adventures  in  the 
night,  viaR  obliged  to  retire  to  a  convent,  where  he  collected  the  re- 
mains of  his  forces,  without  amniunitjon,  except  what  they  took  from 
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tbe  prisoiiera  they  made ;  and  from  this  convent  they  demanded  Ha 

surrender  of  the  citadel,  and  threatened  tlie  town  with  ruin.     In  the 

pretence  of  the  priasB,  thay  were  employed  in  preparing  torches,  fire- 

I   mUs,  and  all  the  tieceeeary  upparatus  for  eon&agratiou;  and  they  in 

terror  fled  to  the  governor,  to  entreat  him  to  grant  to  those.mad  Eng- 

I  Uslimen  any  terms  by  wHch  they  nught  get  rid  of  them.     Ha  being  a 

r  worthy,  sensible  man,  fidl  of  admiration  even  at  the  estrfvagaiice  of 

I  tije  English   seamen,   and   dreading,  perhaps,   the   effects   of  their 

B  despair,  made  propositions  to  them  of  so  much  kindness,  that  they 

1  ♦ere  not  to  be  rejected.     The  Spaniards  found  boats  to  embark  them 

J  ill  in  their  ships  again;  and  before  they  parted,  gave  to  every  itian  a 

I  loaf  and  pint  of  wine,  for  our  boats  were  all  dashed  tb  pieces  in 

I  hnding,  and  the  provisions  lost  in  the  sea.     Captains  Troubridge  and 

[  Hood  afterwards  dined  with  the   governor,  and  they  parted  good 

friends;  but  welost  in  killed  and  woundedabove  850  men.' — pp. 52,  53. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  ExceHent  was  ordered  to   England, 

[  act,  however,  before  the  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  had 

[  Kached  the  blockading  squadron  before  Cadiz  ;  and  on  that  occa- 

I  aton  Collingwood  thus  writes  to  his  friend.  Captain  Ball. 

'  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  great  my  joy  was  when  the  neivs 
1  irrived  of  the  complete  and  unparalleled  victory  which  you  obtained 
[  Over  the  French,  or  what  were  my  emoHons  of  thankfiilness  that  the 
e  of  my  worthy  and  much  respected  friend  was  preserved  through 
such  8  day  of  danger,  to  his  family  and  his  country.     I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  friend,  on  j-our  success.     Oh,  my  dear  Ball,  how  I  have 
lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  you!     Many  a  victory  has  been  won, 
~  and  I  hope  many  are  yet  to  come,  but  there  never  has  been,  nor  will 
lie  perhaps  again,  one  in  which  the  fruits  have  been  so  completely 
I  gathered,  the  blow  so  nobly  followed  up,  and  the  consequences  so 
I  feirly  brought  to  account.     I  have  been  almost  broken-hearted  aU  the 
unmer.     My  ship  was  in  as  perfect  order  for  any  service  as  those 
which  were  sent ;  in  zeal  I  will  yield  to  none  ;  and  my  friendship — 
my  love  for  your  admirable  admiral  gave  me  a  particular  interest  in 
serving  with  him.    I  saw  them  preparing  to  leave  us,  and  to  leave  me, 
\nth  pain :  but  our  good  chief  found  employment  for  me,  and  to 
occupy  my  mind,  sent  me  to  cruise  off  St.  Lucears,  to  intercept — the 
market-boats,  the  poor  cabbage -carriers.    Oh  !  humiliation.     But  for 
the  consciousness  that  I  did  not  deserve  degradation  from  any  hand, 
«id  that  my  good  estimation  would  not  be  depreciated  in  the  minds  of 
U  honourable  men  by  the  caprice  of  power,  I  should  have  died  with  in- 
l  ^igD^'""!-     I  'I™  l"'ed  of  it ;  and  you  will  believe  I  am  glad  that  to- 
morrow I  depart  for  England.' — pp,  63, 63. 

In  January,   1799,   the  Excellent   was   paid  off,   by  which 

Captain  Collingwood  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  beloved  family 

in  the  north  :   but  his  repose  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  a  few 

J  weeks  lie  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  ordered  to 

liioist  his  flag  in  the  Triumph,  then  belonging  to  the  Channel  fleet; 

and 
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and  in  the  month  of  July,  of  tlie  same  jear,  we  find  him  off  Mahon^ 
On  the  nth  July,  he  writes  to  say,  '  You  must  not  be  surpriaed- 
if  j'ou  hear  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  combined  fleets  of  Carthagena 
at  Brest,'  a  prediction  tliat  was  speedily  fulfilled  ;  for  on  the  Slst 
of  that  month,  this  fleet  sailed  for  Brest,  followed  by  Lord  Keithj' 
who  had  been  shut  up  in  Mahon,  and  who,  on  his  arrival  oft'  thd 
formed  harbour,  ou  the  14th  August,  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  it  the  preceding  day.  The  long  blockade  of  Brest, 
it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  harassing  and  irksome  to  those' 
en(ployed  on  it,  and  tlie  rigorous  system  pursued,  of  keeping  the 
ships  out  at  alt  seasons,  and  preventing  communication  with  eacqi 
other,  as  well  as  all  accommodation  for  correspondence  witb 
tlieir  friends  at  home,  created  disgust  throughout  tlie  whole  fieet< 
No  man  could  be  more  attached  to  his  profession  than  Admir^ 
CoUingwood,  and  none  had  more  correct  notions  of  discipline ; 
but  this  blockade  of  Brest  seems  to  have  annoyed  him  equally 
with  others : 

'  No  regard,'  (he  says,)  '  is  paid  to  letters  coming  or  going,  which 
was  always  an  object  of  the  first  consideration  mth  Lord  Bridport, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  Sir  Allan  Gardner,  Of  public  matters  we  know 
nothing;  for  we  do  not  even  get  a  newspaper.  We  are  immured  withiji 
the  sides  pf  our  ships,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world  or  its  ways, 
I  do  assure  you,  wlien  I  reflect  on  my  long  absence  from  all  that 
can  make  me  li^ppy,  it  is  very  pa,inful  to  me  ;  and  what  day  is  there 
that  I  do  not  lament  the  continuance  of  this  war  ?  We  are  wanderbg 
before  this  port,  with  no  prospect  of  change  for  the  better.  Nothing 
good  can  happen  to  us  short  of  peace.  Every  officer  and  man  in  th^ 
fleet  is  impatient  for  release  from  a  situation  which  daily  becomes  more 
irksome  to  all.  I  see  disgust  growing  round  me  very  fast.  Instead 
of  strfteoing  the  rigours  of  a  service  which  must,  from  its  nature,  hp 
attended  ivith  many  anxieties,  painful  watchings,  and  deprivation  of 
every  thing  like  comfort,  a  contrary  system  is  pursued,  which  has  not 
extended  to  me ;  but  I  see  its  effects  on  others,  and  deplore  them. 
What  I  feel  as  a  great  misfortune,  is,  that  there  is  no  exercise  of  the 
military  part  of  the  duty,  no  practice  of  those  movements,  by  a  facility 
in  which  one  fleet  is  mads  superior  to  another.  Whoever  comes  here 
ignorant  in  these  points,  must  remain  so  ;  for  he  will  find  other  em- 
ployment, about  blankets,  and  pig-sties,  and  tumbling  provisions  out 
of  one  ship  mto  another.  How  the  times  are  changed !  Once,  when 
officers  met,  the  first  question  was, — What  news  of  the  French  ?  is 
there  any  prospect  of  their  coming  to  sea  ?  Now  there  is  no  solici- 
tude on  that  subject,  and  the  hope  of  peace  alone  engages  the  attention 
of  every  body.' — p.  69. 

The  following  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  dated  from  Torbay, 
apeaks  most  strongly  tlie  feelings  of  a  mind  harassed  and  almost 
1  out,  by  that  unremitting  and  rigorous  System  of  blockade. 
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not.  less  injurious,  tp  the  ships  than  to.  their  crews;  and  expensive 
beyond  measure,  as  one  third  part  more  than  the  otherwise  neces- 
sary number  of  ships  were  required  for  reliefs. 

*  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  as  I  am  from  all  that  is  dear 
to  me,  to  learn  that  my  beloved  Sarah  and  her  girls  are  well.  Would 
to  heaven  it  were  peace  !  that  I^might  come,  and  for  the  rest  of  my- 
life  be  blessed  in  their  afifection.  Indeed,  this  unremitting  hard  ser- 
vice is  a  great  sacrifice,  giving  up  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or 
soothing  to  the  mind^  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with  the 
elements,  or  with  tempers  and  dispositions  as  boiste.rous  and  untract- 
able.  Great  allowance  should  be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  shore ; 
for  being'  long  in  the  habits  of  absolute  command,  we  grow  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted  for  the  gentle  intercourse  of  quiet 
life.  I  am  really  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
experiment  will  be  made  upon  me,  for  I  think  we  shall  soon  have 
peace  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with 
as  much  moderation  as  possible.  I  have  come  to  another  resolution, 
which  is,  when  this  war  is  happily  terminated,  to  think .  no  more  of 
ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  where 
I  think' my  prospects  of  happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's.* — p.  70. 

Th^  short  truce  of  1802  enabled  Admiral  CoUingwood  once 
more  to  return  to  his  family  at  Morpeth,  where  hie  enjoyed  a  brief 
peribd  of  happiness  in  superintending  the  education  of  his 
daughters. 

*  His  amusements,'  says  his  biographer,  *  were  found  in  the  inter- 
course with  his  family,  in  drawing,  planting,  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Wansbeck ;'  but, 
he  continues,  *  while,  in  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity,  he  was  thus 
fully  realising  those  hopes  of  happiness  which  he  had  so  long  enter- 
tained, hostilities  with  France  re-commenced ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1803  he  was  once  more  called  away  from  his  home,  to  \rhich  he  never 
returned  again.  The  exact  date  of  his  departure  from  the  north  does 
not  appear  ;  but  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  from  which  several  extracts 
have  already  been  made,  he  observes,  "  Since  1793  I  have  been  only 
one  year  at  home.  To  my  own  children  I  am  scarcely  known ;  but 
while  I  have  health  and  strength  to  serve  my  country,  I  consider  that 
health  and  strength  to  be  its  due ;  and  if  I  serve  it  successfully,  as  I 
have  ever  done  faithfully,  my  children  will  not  want  for  friends."  '— 
p.  79. 

We  have  found,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  another  great  planter 
in  Lord  CoUingwood.  To  his  trees  he  continually  recurs  in  his 
letters  to  his  family :  often  does  he  express  his  sorrow  that  so 
many  of  the  Terrarum  Domini  should  neglect  their  woods  '  merely 
because  one  can't  put  in  oaks  this  year  and  play  at  cards  with 
them  in  St.  James's-street  the  next.'  In  fact,  he  considered  the 
customary  neglect  of  our  forests,  as  a  circumstance  likely  to  entail 
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the  most  serious  national  evils  on  future  generations.  He  used; 
it  seems,  to  correspond  regularly  with  liis  old  gardener  on  rural 
matters,  e9|tecially  the  nurse  17 -ground,  and  wo  wish  Mr.  N.  Col- 
hogwood  bad  given-  us  :nt  least  oue  specimen  of  that  correspond- 
ence.    But  we;  must  proceed. 

In  the  niQtrth  of  May  he  joined  Admiral  Cornwallis  off  Brest, 
who  observed,  ^  Here  conies  Collingwood,  tile  last  to  leave;  and 
the  first  to  rejoin  me,'  His  first  ship  was  the  Venerable;  from 
her  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Culloden ;  from  her  to  the  Dread- 
nought ;  and  lastly,  into  the  Royal  Sovereign.  It  was  in  this  ship 
he  sustained  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  That 
this  battle  was  to  be  fought,  Collingwood,  with  that  foresight 
which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  his  correspondence,  was  fully 
convinced,  so  eaily  as  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  writes  to 
his  friend,  '  We  shall  have  a  rattling  day  of  it  very  soon,'  and 
ends  bis  letter  by  saying,  '  You  shall  not  be  disappointed,'  On 
the  6lh  October,  be  writes  to  Lord  Nebon,  who  had  just  joined 
the  fleet,  '  We  shall  bavc  these  fellows  out  at  last,  my  dear  lord.' 
That  unreserved  conhdence,  which  had  on  all  former  services 
subsisted  between  these  two  great  officers,  immediately  recom- 
menced. Nelson  sent  him  all  his  dispatdies  to  read,  with  a  key 
to  his  secret  box,  which  be  desired  him  to  keep,  and  be  addsj 
'  Telegraph  upon  all  occasions  without  ceremony.  We  are  one, 
and  1  hope  ever  shall  be.' 

On  the  9th,  Nelson  tiansmits  to  him  his  plan  of  attack, 

'  To  place  you,'  he  says,  '  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my  intentions, 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them  into  effact.' 
— 'We.  can,  my  dear  Coll.,'  he  continues, '  have  no  little  jealousiEs; 
we  have  only  one  great  object  in  view, — that  of  annihilating  our  ene- 
mies, and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  country.  No  man  has  mora 
confidence  in  another  than  I  have  in  you :  and  no  man  will  render 
your  services  more  justice  than  your  very  old  friend.' 
The  plan  of  attack  met  witli  the  moat  cordial  eoneurrence  of 
Admiral  Colling^vood. 

The  conduct  and  the  results  of  this  battle  are  well  known. 
Every  body  has  read  and  admired  that  beautiful  letter  of  Colling- 
wood, which  describes  the  victory  and  the  death  of  the  '  ever-to- 
be  lamented  vice-admiral.  Lord  Viscount  Nelson;'  in  which, 
as  his  biographer  truly  observes,  '  he  has,  with  singular  modesty, 
been  silent  respecting  bis  own  achievements,' — achievements 
which  well  deserved  to  be  recorded.  It  were  needless  to  say,  diat 
his  noble  bearing  was  in  perfect  unison  with  every  feeling  and  act 
of  his  life. 

'  It  has  been  said,'  (it  is  Mr.  N.  Collingwood  who  speaks)  '  that 

I  in  the  eyes  of  liis  valet-de-chambre;  but  that 

this 
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Urn  if  ool  WHVtmliy  true,  is  |»ioved  by  the  acfoiint  whklt  wu 
giv«n  to  th»  Editor  by  Mr.  Smitht  Admiral  QoUingwood's  mbed 
Mrvanl.  **  I  entertd  the  Admiral's  cabin,"  he  Qbievved*  ^  ahoik 
daylight,  and  fiwiid  him  already  up  and  dressing.  H^  Adted  if.  I  bad 
8i*en  the  French  fleet ;  and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not^  he  told  las' 
to  look  out  at  them,  adding  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  shouUL  see  a 
great  deal  more  of  them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  shipe  to  ]mn 
ward;  but  I  could  not  help  looking  \^ith  still  greater  interest  Millie 
Admiral,  who,  during  all  this  time,  was  shaving  himself  with  a  comr* 
TOSure  that  quite  astonished  me.''  Admiral  Collingwood  dressed 
himself  that  morning  with  peculiar  care ;  and  soon  after, :  meeting- 
Lieutenant  Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  ofif  his  boots*  ^*  You  had 
better,*'  he  said,  **  put  on  silk  stoclangs,  as  I  have  done :  for  if  .<me 
should  get  a  shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more  manageable 
for  the  surgeon."  He  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  decks,  encouraged 
the  men  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  addressing  the  officers,  said 
to  them,  ^^  Now,  gentiemen,  let  us  do  something  to-day  which  the 
world  may  telk  of  hereafter."  '—pp.  107,  lOS. 

Admiral  Collingwood  had  shifted  his  flag  about  ten  days  before 
the  action,  from  the  Dreadnought  into  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
crew  of  the  former  had  been  so  constantly  practised  at  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  guns,  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  that 
few  ships'  companies  could  equal  them  in  rapidity  and  precision 
of  tiring :  they  could  fire,  it  is  said,  three  well-directed  broad- 
sides in  tiirce  minutes  and  a  half.  To  leave  a  crew  thus  disci- 
G'*  lhI  was  to  give  up  a  most  important  advantage,  which  could 
ly  be  said  to  be  compensated  by  having  a  ship  fresh  from  port, 
Willi  her  copper  quite  dean,  though  she  greatly  outsailed  the  other 
shi|>s  of  the  lee-division.  In  fact,  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  the 
first  tliat  broke  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  commenced  the 
baltio,     We  extract  the  following  from  the  Memoir  :--*- 

*  Lord  Nelson  had  made  the  Royal  Sovereign's  signal  to  pass 
thnw^  the  enemy's  line  at  the  twelfUi  ship  from  the  rear ;  but  Ad- 
miral iVtUingwood  observing  her  to  be  a  two-decked  ship,  and  that 
the"  M^cond  astern  of  her  was  a  first-rate,  deviated  so  far  from  the  order 
as  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  this  last,  which  carried  Admiral  Alava's 
fl4^r.  While  Ihey  inrere  running  down,  the  well-known  telegraphic 
s^ignal  was  made,  of  ^*  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 
\\  hoi\  the  Adnural  observed  it  first,  he  said  that  he  wished  Nelson 
^vHtM  make  no  more  signals,  for  they  all  understood  what  they  were 
K>  ^^ :  but  when  the  purport  of  it  was  communicated  to  him,  he  ex- 
yrymd  great  delight  and  admiralion,  and  made  it  known  to  the  offi- 
v'^r$  and  skip  s  ctMupany.  Lord  Nelson  had  been  requested  by  Captain 
Hliickwv^  (who  was  anxioas  for  the  preservation  of  so  invaluable  a 
lit'c^  CO  ;jdlv>w  $iMne  other  vessels  to  take  the  lead,  and  at  last  gave  per- 
misdxva  liiat  the  Temeraire  should  go  ahead  of  him  ;  but  resolving  to 

defeat 
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dsftot  Ad  order  which  he  had  given,  he  ot^wded  mom  bsO  oil  the 
Victory,  and  maintained  his  place.  The  Royal  Sovferfeigtt  t\^  fiir  ia 
advance  when  Lieutenant  Clavell  observed  that  the  Victoiy  will' fret- 
ting her  stadding*  sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of  honourable  enitiDa^6n 
which  prevailed  between  the  squadrons,  and  particularly  between 
these  two  ships,  he  pointed  it  out  to  Admiral  GoUitigwd^d^  and  re- 
quested his  permission  to  do  the  same.  ^*  The  ship6  of  our  line,*' 
readied  the  Admiral,  ^^  are  not  yet  sufl^cientiy  up  for  us  to  do  i^o  noW ; 
but  you  may  be  getting  ready."  The  studding  sail  and  royid  halliards 
were  accordingly  manned,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  Admiral,  ob- 
serving Lieutenant  Clavell's  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  6f  ex- 
pectation, gave  him  a  nod ;  on  which  that  officer  wenK  to  Captain 
Kotheram,  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral  desired  him  to  make  all  sail. 
The  order  was  then  given  to  rig  out  and  hoist  away,  and  in  one  in- 
stant the  ship  was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  wentrapidfy  ahead.  The 
AdnuTal  then  directed  the  officers  to  see  that  all  the  men  lay  down  on 
the  decks,  and  were  kept  quiet.  At  this  time  the  Fbugueux,  the  ship 
astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  had  closed  up,  with  the  !ntettlk>n  of  pre- 
venting the  Royal  Sovereign  from  going  through  the  line ;  and  when 
Admiral  CoUingwood  observed  it,  he  desired  Captain  Rotheram  to 
steer  immediately  for  the  Frenchman,  and  carry  away  his  bowsprit. 
To  avoid  this,  the  Fougueux  backed  her  main  top-sail,  and  isuffered 
the  Royal  Sovereign  to  pass,  at  the  same  time  begipnipg  her  fire ; 
when  the  Admiral  ordered  a  gun  to  be  occasionally  fired  at  her,  to 
cover  his  ship  with  smoke. 

'  The  nearest  of  the  English  ships  was  now  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  Royal  Sovereign ;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was 
pressing  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets,  that  Lord  Nelson 
said  to  Captain  Blackwood,  "  See  how  that 'noble  fellow,  CoUing^wood, 
takes  his  ship  into  action.  How  I  envy  him  V*  On  the  other  hand, 
Admiral  Collingwood,  well  knowing  lus  commander  and  friend,  ob- 
served, "  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  I*'  and  it  was  then,  too, 
that  Admiral  Villeneuve,  struck  with  the  daring  manner  in  which  the 
leading  ships  of  the  English  squadrons  came  down,  despaired  of  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  In  passing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign gave  her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stern,  tearing  it  down, 
and  killing  and  wounding  four  hundred  of  her  men-;  then,  with  her 
helm  hqrd  a-starboard,  she  ranged  up  alongside  so  closely,  that  the 
lower  yards  of  the  two  vessels  were  locked  together.  The  Spanish 
Admiral,  having  seen  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
to  engage  to  leeward,  had  collected  all  his  strength  on  the  starboard ; 
and  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Santa  Annans  metal,  that  her  first 
broadside  made  the  Sovereign  heel  two  streaks  out  of  the  water.  Her 
studding-sails  and  halliards  were  now  shot  away ;  and  as  a  top-gallant 
studding-sail  was  hanging  over  the  gangpvay  hammocks.  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood called  out  to  Lieutenant  Clavell  to  come  and  help  him  to 
take  it  in,  observing  that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day. 

These 
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These  two  officers  accordingly  rolled  it  carefully  Wp^  aiid  |^ced  it'iii 
the  boat/* — ^pp.  109-111.  '  i,     ;    »  *'  :  . 

To  his  famer-i»-law^:  AdmiralrGoUingwood  writes  thus  :-^^ 
^  This  leas  a  .inictory/to  ber  proud  k>f ; .  but  in  the.  less;  of  my  excel  lent 
friend,  Lord  N^laon,;aiid  a.  numbef  lof  brave  «ien«\Ti^  paid  dea^  for.it. 
When  my  dear  friend  received:  his  wound,  he  immediateiy  sent  an 
officer  to  me  tateU  mff  of  it,  and^ive  his  love^to  me.  Though  tiie  officer 
was  directed  lo  aay  the, wound  was  notdangerousvl.sead  in'^his  coun- 
tenance v{hst  i  haid  to.  fear ;  and  before, the  action  was  over,  Captain 
Hardy  ofune  »to.  inform  me  of ,  his  deaths  -I  cannot,  tell  you  hqw  deeply 
I  w^s  affected;  my.  friendship  for  him  was  imlike  any  thing  I  have 
left  in  the  nayy, — a  brotherhood  of  more  than' thirty  years.  In*  this 
affair  he. did  nothing  without  my  counsel,  we  made  our  line  of  battle 
together,.. and  concerted  the  mode  of  attapk,  which  was  put  in  execu- 
tion in  the  most  admirable. style.  .  I  shall  .grow  very  tired  of  the  sea 
soon ;.  my  health  has  suffered  so  mucJi  from  the  anxious  state  I  have, 
been  in,  and  the  &tigue  X  have  undergone,  that  I  shall  be.  unfit  for 
service.  The  serve^e,  gales,  yfluph- immediately  followed  the  day. of 
victory  ruined  our  prospect  of  prizes.  Qur  own  infirm  ships  cbuld 
scarce Jceep  off.,the^i3hore ;  the  prizes  were  left  to.  their  fate,. and  as. 
they  were  driven  very  near  the  port,  I  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed, 
by  burning  and .  sinking,  .that  there  might  be  no  .risk  of  their  falling 
again  into  the  hands  of  the.  enemy,.  .  T^ere  :  has  been  a  great 
destruction  of  them ;  indited,  I  hardly  know^what,  but  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  total  ruin  of  the  combined  fleet' — ^p.  118. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  he  mentions  to  Lady  Collirig- 
wood,  is  highly  characteristic  of  a  brave  officer,  and  of  his  Ad- 
miral's kindness  :-— 

*  I  have  written  to  Lloyds'  about  Mr.  Chalmer's  family.  He  left  a 
mother  and  several  sisters,  whose  chief  dependence  was  on  what  this 
worthy  man  and  valuable  officer  caved  for  them  from  his  pay.  He 
stood  close  to  me  when*  he  received  his  death.  A  great  shot  almost 
divided  his  body ;  he  laid  his  head  upon' my  shoulder,  and  told  me  he 
was  slain.  I  supported  him  till  two  men  carried  him  off.  He  could 
say  nothing  to  me,  but  to  bless  me  ;  but  as  they  carried  him  down  he 
wished  he  could  but  live  to  read  the  account  of  the  action  in  a  news- 
paper. He  lay  in  the  cockpit,  among  the  wounded,  until  the  Santa 
Anna  struck;  and  joining  in  the  cheer  which  they  gave  her,  expired 
with  it  on  his  lips.' — ^p.  178. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see,  from  the  corre- 
spondence, and  the  intercourse  which  subsequently  took  place 

*  Of  his  economy,  at  all  times,  of  the  ship*s  stores,  a  former  instance  was  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Navy,  as  having  occurred  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent.  The  Excellent, 
shortly  before  the  action,  had  bent  a  new  fore-to(f-sail :  and  when  she  was  closely  engaged 
with  the  St.  Isidro,  Captain  Collingwood  called  out  to  his  boatswain,  a  very  gallant 
man,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  killed,  *'  Bless  me !  Mr.  Peffers,  how  came  we  to  forget 
to  bend  our  old  top-sail  P  They  will  quite  ruin  that  new  one.  It  will  never  be  worth  a 
farthing  again."— Thb  Editor. 

between 
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between  Colliiigwood,  and  tlie  Marquis  de  In  Solaiiaj  Alava,  and 
other  noble  Spaiiiiirde,  the  courteous  niauiicr  in  which  hostilities 
were  conducted,- from  die  moment  of  this '  glorious  victory,  and 
the  mutual  interchange  of  civilities  that  were  constairtly  taking 
place  before  Cadiz.  Lord  ColHngwood  thus  writes  to-  his  cor- 
respondent : — 

'  To  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  wounded  as  much  as  in  my  power, 
I  sent  a  flag  to  the  Marquis  Solana,  to  offer  him  his  -svounded. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  gratitude  expressed  by  liini  for  this  act  of 
humanity ;  fill  this  part  of  Spain  is  in  an  uproar  of  praise  and  thank- 
fulness to  the  English.  Solana  sent  me  a  present  of  a  cask  of  wine, 
and  we  ha™  a  free  intercourse  ivith  the  shore.  Judge  of  the  footing 
we  are  on,  when  I  tell  you  he  oEfered  me  his  hospitals,  and  pledged 
the  Spanish  Konour  for  the  care  and  cure  of  our  wounded  men.  Our 
officers  and  men  who  were  wrecked  in  some  of  the  prize  ships  were 
inost  kindly  treated:  all  the  country  was  on  the  lieach  to  receive 
them;  the  priests  and  women  distributing  wine,  and  bread,  and  fruit 
amongst  them.  The  soldiers  turned  out  of  iheir  barracks  to  make 
iodg'iDg  for  them;  whilst  their  allies,  the  French,  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  with  a  guard  over  them  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief,' — 
p,  119, 

The  Marquis  was  not  satisfied  witli  expressions  of  bis  grati- 
tude, but  aided ,  niost  cordially  in  all  llie  views  of  the  Admiral. 
He  sent  liim  presents  of  wine  and  fruity  and  the  latter  returned 
the  civility  by  presenting  him  with  an  English  cheese  and  a  cask 
of  porter.  '  As  I  feel,'  says  the  Marquis  de  la  Solana,  '  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  delight  in  dbiii^ '  anything  that  can  l>e 
agreeable  to  your  excellency,  I  send,  by  a  tislling-boat,  sixty 
melohsj  and'  some  bdBfcets  '6f  grapes,  of  figs£  and  of  pome- 
granates.' '  The  grfltitild'e  of  Soliina,  in  consequence  of  the  offers 
of  Admiral  Collingwood'  respecting  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and 
his  kindness  and  generosity  to  our -shipwrecked  seamen,  were 
worthy  the  honour,  of  the  Spanish  name,-r-tliat  name  once  so 
glorious, ,  now,  alas  I  a  byword  among  nations,  and  brought  into 
contempt  partly  (we  know  not  how  tlie  blame  should  exactly  be 
divided)  by  the  tnurderons  extravagances  of  infidels  and  jacobins> 
and  partly — we  fnar,  mostly — by  the  obstinate  and  bigotted  folly 
of  a  weak,  wordiless,  infatuated  monarch,  governed  by  a  wicked 
and  fanatical  priesthood,  '  If^'  says  Soiana,  '  your  excellency 
should  need  any  assistance  fur  vout  own  wounded  men,  I  shall 
deem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  furnish  it,  and  even  to  eft'ect  their 
cure  upon  land,  if  your  exceUency  will  intrust  them  to  me.'  From 
this  time,  throughout  the  whole  of  X.ord  CoUiugwood's  command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  almost  idolized  on  every  part  of 
the  Spanish  coast ;  and,  though  he  despaired  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  from  tlie  first  rising  against  tlic  French,  he  never  ceased 
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to  give  it  his  best  support,  bv  wholesome  counsel,  and  bj  all  the 
neaus  within  his  power.     Even  when  we  were  opposed  to  Spain, 
'   his  deeire  to  mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  miseries  of  war, 
was  so  well  kiiowu  to  the  Spamanis,  that  constant  applications 
were  made  to  him  for  passports  for  the  release  of  wounded  pri- 
soners, and  various  other  acts  of  humanity  and  courtesj.     The 
.   following  letter  from  a  Spanish  lady,  respecting  a  little  boy  cap- 
tured on  board  a  Spanish  ship  from  America,  and  released  by 
I   his  lordship,  is  so  beautiful  an  expression  of  feeling  and  grati- 
'   tilde,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  here.     It  is  dated 
from  Madrid. 

'  With  sentiments  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  I  address  your  Lord- 

■hip,  to  return  you  thanks  both  for  yoiir  polite  letter  of  the  7th  of  Fe- 

'bniarj',  and  for  the  release  of  my  favourite  Anselino,  who,  as  I  am 

'    hiformed,   has  already  arrived  at  Algeziras.     The  motives  which  I 

have  for  heing  attached  to  that  boy  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  easily 

'    forgotten.     He  was  born  of  one  of  our  slaves  on  the  very  day  that  I 

I    Myself  gave  birth  to  my  last  child.     On  that  day  my  husband  freed 

,    Anaelmo's  father  and  mother,  together  with  their  babe.     It  was  a  day 

I    of  joy  celebrated  by  us  every  year,  till  cruel  Fate  snatched  away  my 

little  girl,  who  was  the  being  to  whom  I  bore  the  greatest  affection  in 

'    this  world,  and  whose  loss  I  shall  never  cease  to  deplore.     Anseinio 

I    was  brought  up  as  the  plaything  of  my  darling :  she  loved  him  exces- 

I    aively  t  and  I  have  the  weakness  to  see  in  that  boy  a  kind  of  shadow 

of  my  lost  angel.     By  this  you  may  conceive,  my  Lord,  the  present 

which  you  have  made  me,  and  how  greatly  I  value  the  humane  senti- 

I    ments  contained  in  your  kind  letter.     I  shall  conclude  by  requesting 

I    that  you  will  remtember  that  my  husband  is  Jjord  Chief  Justice  of  the 

kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  that  in  him  you  will  always  find  a  person 

I    ready  to  receive  and  obey  your  Lordship's  orders.'— p.  845. 

When  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought,  Lord  Barham  was 

first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty :  he  was  then  far  advanced  in  years, 

and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of  his  reply  to  Admiral  Col- 

lingwood's  letter,  he  received  the  account  of  this  most  important 

naval  victoiy  with  all  the  coolness  and  undisturbed  tranquillity  of 

an  octogenarian.     The  Admiral  had  requested  promotion  for  a 

I    few  young  men  to  whom  he  had  given  acting  orders  to  fill  vacan- 

k   cies,  and,  amoug  others,  to  the  midshipmen  of  the  Victory,  most 

[  of  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  into  the  Queen,  and  for  whom 

I   be  stated  '  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest,  because   they  were  the  Vic- 

I    tory's.'     The  reply  of  Lord  Barham  under  such  circumstances 

was  certainly  not  of  the  most  gracious  kind :  '  In  order  to  prevent 

disappointment  to  individuals,  I  must  beg  that  you  will  strictly 

conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  admiralty,  by  which  Uiey 

'    leave  deaths  and  court-martial  vacancies  to  the  commanding  offi- 

'   cer,  and  reserve  all  othcra  to  themselves ;'  and  he  coucludes   by 

telling 
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telliag  him,  tliat  lie  eball  '  trouble  him,  through  his  secretary, 
wi(b.a-  liat  of  such  persons  as  he  wishes  lo  fill  the  adniira]t)>  va- 
c^gaaes ! '  AM  this  tni^ht  be,  and  no  doubt  wa«,  strictly  correct, 
according  lo  '  admiralty  regulatiotB ; '  but  who,  with  one  spark  of 
genuine  feeling,  could  have  wislied,  on  sucli  an  occasion,  to  put  in 
fonv  the  strict  rule  of  office,  and  thereby  deprive  one  single  in- 
dividual of  ihst  hard-earned  promotion  whicli  hia  immediate  com-> 
raaiid^r-in-chief  deemed  him  entitled  to  receive  ?— the  followers,' 
toQ,  of  die  immortal  Nelson ! 

Lord  Collingwood  complains,  and  not  witliout  reason,  that  the* 
admiralty  will  not  say  a  word  to  him  about  the  prizes,  the  pro- 
motion of  officer?,  or  any  other  subject ;  that  the  only  officer  he 
recammended  (as  a  boon  to  himself)  to  be  promoted,  has  been 
passed  over  uunoUced,  and  he  writes  to  Lord  Barham, 

'  It  will  scarcely  he  credited,  that  I  am  the  only  commander  In  that 
fleet  who  has  not  had,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  admiralty,  an  opportu- 
nity to  advance  one  ollicer  of  any  description.  My  first  lieutenant  (he 
adds)  stands  where  I  placed  him,  covered  with  his  wounds,  while  soma 
of  those  seriring  in  private  ships  are  post -Captains.  Lieutenant  Land- 
less (he  continues),  the  only  person  1  recommended  to  your  lordship, 
is  an  old  and  valuable  officer  ;  he  has  followed  me  from  ship  to  ship 
all  the  war, — My  other  lieutenant,  wico  removed  with  me  into  the 
Soversign,  was,  happily  for  him,  killed  in  the  action,  and  thereby 
saved  from  the  moriification  to  which  otherwise  he  woald  probably 
have  been  subjected.' 

This  conduct  and  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Barham  are  very 
different  from  those  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  says,  on  a  less  important  occasion,  '  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
the  lieutenants  deserve  and  ought  to  be  promoted  :  I  am  for 
liberal  rewards  :  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  zeal  and  bravery  ought  to  be  the  great  and  sole  causes  of 
promotion.'  What  the  Duke  of  Clarence  thus  wrote  in  the  year 
18()g,  the  lord  high-admiral  is  faithfully  practising  in  1828. 

Admiral  Collingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Collingwood,  of  Caldbourne  and  Hethpoole,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland;  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  was  granted  a  pension  of  2000?.  for  his  own  life, 
and  in  the  eventof  his  death  1000/,  a-year  to  Lady  Collingwood, 
and  500(.  a-year  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  But  that  which 
seems  to  have  been  most  grateful  to  his  feelings,  was  a  letter 
written  by  order  (^  the  king,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
expressing  his  Majesty's  admiration  and  entire  approbation  of 
every  part  of  his  conduct :  the  letter  concludes  thus  : — 

'  The  feeling  manner  in  which  he  has  described  the  events  of  that 
*'  great 
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great  day  and  those  snbseqnent,  and  the  modesty. with  which  he  speaks 
of  himself,  whilst  he  does  justice,  in  terms  so  elegant  and  so  anople  to 
the  meritorious  e&ertions  of  ^  the  gallant  officers  and  men' under  his 
command,  have  also  proved  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  King.* 

;  .  From  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  a  brother  admiral,  he  received 
a.congratulatory  letter,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  sword  ;  •:  and 
letters  and  addresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and.  vases  and 
epergnes  without  number,  which  he  appears  to  have  received 
with  a  due  sense  of  gratitude,  but  without  kindling  within  him 
one  sp&rk  of  vanity. 

-  *  I  do  not  know,'  sayii  he  to  Lady  CoUingwood,  *  how  you  bear 
your  honours,  but  I  have  so  much  business  on  my  hands,  from  dawn 
till  midnight,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to  think  of  mine,  except  it  be 
in  gratitude  to  my  king,  who  has  so  graciously  conferred  them  upon 
me :'  and  he  asks,  '  How  shall  we  be  able  to  support  the  dignity,  to 
which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  raise  me  ?  Let  others  plead  for 
pensions :  I  can  be  rich  without  money,  by  endeavouring  to  be  supe- 
rior to  every,  thing  poor.'  I  would  have  my  services  to  my  country 
unst£uned  by  any  interested  motive,  and  old  Scott,  (the  gardener)  and 
I,  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden  ^vithout  much  greater  expense 
than  formerly.* 

.  When  the  pension  was  proposed  in  parliament,  some  allusion 
was  made  to .  his  straitened  circumstances^  which  seems  to  have 
occasioned  him  considerable  uneasiness  : — 

*  I  am  not  pleased,'  he  says,  *  at  what  occurred  in  parliament  about 
my  pension,  or  that  my  family  should  have  been  represented  as  one 
whose  existence  depended  on  a  gift  of  money  ;  and  I  have  told  Lord 
Castlereagh  my  mind  upon  this  subject.  Though  I  do  not  consider 
poverty  to  be  criminal,  yet  nobody  likes  to  be  held  up  as  an  object  of 
compassion.  Poor  as  we  are,  we  are  independent.  To  possess  riches 
is  not  the  object  of  my  ambition,^  but.  to  desers^e  them ;  but  I  was  in 
hope  I  should  have  got  another  medal— of  that,  indeed,  I  was  ambitious.' 

In  another  place  he  says, 

*  I  am  not  a  Jew,  whose  god  is  gold ;  nor  a  Swiss,  whose  services 
are  to  be  counted  against  so  much  money.  I  have  motives  for  my 
conduct,  which  I  would  not  give  in  exchange  for  a  hundred  pensions.' 

After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Lord  CoUingwood  received  a 
commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  station, 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  Lord  Nelson  had  held.  This 
formed  an  entirely  new  era  in  his  life,  and  no  man  could  have 
filled  the  important  situation,  or  managed  the  various  political 
transactions  in  which  he  was  necessarily  engaged,  with  more 
dignity,  judgment,,  and  good  effect,  than  he  did.  In  all  these 
varied  transactions,  he  showed  himself  a  profound,  and  provident, 

and 
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and  truly  English-hearted  statesman."^  Indeed,  so  -satisfied 
"were  the  ministry  with  all  his  proceedings^  that  he  was  ^kept  on 
this  station,  contrary  to  his  ardent  desire  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  till  he  was  fairly  worn  out  with  anxiety,  fatigue, 
and  disease,  to  which,  at  last,  he  fell  a  victim.  Naples  and 
Sicily  gave  him  more  concern  and  anxiety  than  all  the  rest. 
The  stupidity  of  the  old  king,  and  the  profligacy  and  intrigues 
of  the  queen,  rendered  it  utterly  hopeless  to  serve  them  or 
their  unfortunate  country.  This  miserable  woman,  who,  but  a  few 
days  before,  had  read  in  a  bulletin  of  Buonaparte  that  ^  the  march 
of  General  St.  Cyr  upon  Naples  was  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing the  perfidy  of  the  queen,  and  compelling  that  criminal  woman 
to  descend  from  the  throne,'  was  actually  engaged,  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  army  in  Sicily,  in  a  series  of  plots  with 
France  against  her  allies  and  protectors.  Of  this  wretched  pair 
of  crowned  heads.  Lord  Collingwood  gives  a  true  and  not  an 
unamusing  picture : — 

*  '  I  went  from  Malta  to  Palermo,  where  I  had  long  promised  myself 
^  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  compliments  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  I 

gratified  a  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  by  many  strange  stories 
which  I  had  heard.  I  arrived  the  day  before  Ash- Wednesday,  the 
last  of  the  carnival,  when  the  queen  gave  a  grand  ball  and  supper  to 
the  nobility.  I  received  an  invitation  as  soon  as  we  anchored,  and  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the  court  and  those  far-famed  prin- 
cesses at  once.  The  king  and  the  queen  received  me  most  graciously. 
The  king  has  much  the  appearance  and  manner  of  a  worthy  honest 
country  gentleman.  Nature  certainly  intended  him  for  that  state; 
but  blundering  chance  has  cast  his  lot  awry.  The  queen  would  appear 
to  be  penetrating  into  the  soul  and  mind  of  every  body  that  comes 
pear  her.    She  would  be  thought  a  deep  politician ;  yet  all  her  schemes 

*  We  cannot  but  express  our  special  admiration  of  a  letter  addressed  to  an  agent  of 
the  Seville  Junta,  when  that  body  were  disposed  to  follow  out  a  scheme  of  Godoy,  in 
countenancing  and  supporting  some  rebels  in  the  dominions  of  the  £mperor  of  Morocco 
(July,  1808):— 

*  With  such  information  as  the  papers  afford,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  correct 
judgment  of  the  particular  case ;  but  of  the  general  principle  I  can  state  my  ideas  in 
a  few  words. 

*  War  is  not  a  subject  to  be  considered  with  levity ; — it  is  not  a  subject  in  which  the 
personal  resentment  of  an  individual  should  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight ; — and  the 
person  who  makes  an  honourable  peace  for  his  country  is  more  its  friend  than  he  who 
adds  to  its  splendour  by  many  victories  in  a  cause  which  was  not  of  strict  necessity. 

•  '  Wrongs  to  a  nation,  whether  of  insult  or  injustice,  are  not  justifiable  causes  of  war 
until  reparation  have  been  demanded  of  the  offending  government,,  and  refiised.  .Then, 
indeed,  war  is  of  necessity,  to  defend  the  honour  or  interest  of  a  nation,  and  a  great 
nation  will  not  shrink  from  it,  for  it  is  glorious  to  be  jealous  of  its  honour — it  is  its  duty 
to  defend  the  interests  of  its  subjects  :  but  it  is  unworthy  of  it  to  bear  a  fair  appearance 
to  a  government,  and  at  the  same  time  instigate  the  people  to  rebellion,  or  support  them 
in  it.  Such  a  conduct,  I  conceive,  must  at  all  times  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  an 
honourable  nation ;  although  it  may  be  reconcilable  to  the  crooked  policy  of  a  French^ 
man  of  the  present  day.' 
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miscany.     She  broods  over  what  is  impracticable  ^th  her  little  means, 
and  frets  herself  continually  that  others  are  not  as  dim-sighted  as  her- 
self.    Her  lot  also  has  been  cast  awry,  or,  in  the  distribution  of  sta- 
tions for  this  world,  so  loose  a  morality  and  such  depravity  of  man- 
ners would  never  have  been  found  perched  upon  a  throne,  from  whence 
should  issue  the  bright  example  of  all  that  is  good  and  great.     The 
kii^  lives  generally  in  the  country,  about  four  miles  from  the  city, 
where  he  amuses  himself  in  planting  trees  and  shooting.     We  dined 
with  him  on  Sunday  at  his  country-house,  and  he  carried  us  all  over  it. 
It  is  the  prettiest  thing  that  can  be ;  the  rooms  not  lai^er  than  ours  ai 
Morpeth,  and  ^  house  not  much  b^ger.     We  went  over  his  grounds ; 
and  bis  majesty  seemed  particularly  desirous  that  I  should  see  all  his 
improvementay  when  I  lold  him  that  I  was  a  great  planter  myself.    I 
have  also  seen  a  greut  deal  of  the  princesses  and  duchesses  of  Sicily ; 
and  all  I  shall  say  of  them  at  present  is,  that  the  more  I  see  of  them 
the  more  I  bless  my  stars  that  1  was  bom  in  Bngland,  and  have  goi  a 
dariing  wife  who  is  not  a  princess.    They  were  very  polite  and  atten- 
tive to  me.     I  believe  the  queen  was  relieved  when  I  took  leave  of  her* 
They  had  been  told  of  the  opposition  which  I  gave  to  th^  son  going 
to  Spain,  and  of  many  other  things  also  which  were  not  tme ;  and  I 
bdieve  sa^)ected  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  Saint  Clair  being  ordered 
to  leave  Gibraltar  so  suddenly,  which  I  was  not.     I  do  not  know  what 
possessed  them  on  my  arrival,  bat  the  consternation  seemed  to  be 
general ;  and  Sir  John  Stuart  having  come  there  to  meet  me,  made  an 
appearance  of  business  of  consequence.     There  was  a  great  alarm 
and  suspicion  that  we  were  come  to  insist  on  all  the  French  leaving 
the  island ;  and  as  most  of  her  favourites  are  of  that  nation,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  concern  that  was  very  visible*     They  never  desire,  I 
am  sure,  to  see  my  £sre  again.* — ^pp.  436-7. 

In  another  part  of  hb  correspondence,  be  says, 
*  Sicily  itsdf  is  as  weak  as  can  be.  It  is  a  kingdom  wluch  has  no* 
thing  in  it  idiich  constitutes  the  strength  <^  a  country,  but  divided 
com^dls, — a  kii^  wbo  ought  to  rule,  and  a  queen  who  will, — no  armj 
for  its  defence, — its  military  works  ruinous, — ^without  revenue,  except 
just  enough  to  support  their  gaieties, — a  nolnlity  without  attachment 
to  a  coort  where  Ibre^rners  find  a  preference, — ^and  a  people  who, 
having  noChii^  beyond  their  daily  eamii^[s,  are  indifferent  as  to  who 
rules  them,  and  kok  to  a  diange  ibr  an  amehoratkiQ  of  their  condi- 
tkm.  Evenrcanseof  weakness  in  a oonntrr  is  to  be  found  here;  £bo* 
tions  akiee  are  abundant.*— p.  306. 

Like  every  naval  officer  who  has  served  in  the  Mediterraoean, 
lioid  Collii^wood  had  aUgb  omiioii  of  Tnrkisb  booonr  and  fide- 
lity. '  The  Ottoman  povte,'  he  ^avs, '  was  friendly  till  England 
conunenced  hoslilitMs ;  so  also  wine'  the  piratical  states  of  Bar* 
barr,  in  spite  of  the  iQces!q»t  inlnsrnes  of  Francef  and  he 
asserts,  that  *  diey  adketitd  to  the  strict  kttcr  of  their  Idl  aties,  with 
a  fidelitv  which  be  dki  not  dtsc^^i^ar  in  die  sov^^imeiits  of  more 
ci^niiaed  couutrte:^*  When 
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When  off  the  Dardanelles^  in  1 807>  he  thus  writes !— - 

*  My  hnsiness  here  is  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  I  am  ex* 
erting  all  my  powers  to  derive  good  from  it.  My  mind  is  upon  the 
full  stretch ;  for  my  hody,  I  do  not  know  much  ahout  it,  more  than 
that  it  is  very  feehle.  We  precipitated  ourselves  into  this  war  without 
due  consideration.  We  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Turks,  and  a  tem« 
perate  conduct  would  have  carried  all  our  points.  This  is  now  seen, 
when  it  is  too  late ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  measures  we  are  taking  to 
restore  peace  are  not  calculated  to  accomplish  it.  The  Turks  are 
kind,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  expressing  their  respect  and 
friendship  for  the  English  nation ;  hut  whUe  we  make  common  cause 
with  the  Russians,  their  inveterate  enemies^  I  am  afraid  they  will  not 
listen  either  to  them  or  us/ — p.  261 . 

How  applicable  is  all  this  to  the  present  moment !  This  is  no^ 
the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  '  unexpected'  and  '  un- 
toward' event  of  Navarin,  in  which^  we  will  not  permit  ourselvea 
to  doubt  Sir  Edward  Codringtoa  acted,  or  thought  he  was  acting, 
conformably  with  his  instructions;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  Lord  Collingwood,  with  the  feelings  above  expressedj 
would  have  put  in  practice  every  effort  at  conciliation,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities.  Whether  the  treaty  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns was  principally  entered  into  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
evils  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  the  European  nations  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  or  was  the  result  of  pure  regard  for  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  or  prompted  in  some  measure  by  a  wish  to  tranquillize 
the  discontented  spirits  of  Europe ;  or  to  satisfy  those  benevolent 
persons  who  really  felt  for  the  state  of  oppression  under  which  the 
Greeks  had  long  laboured, — the  collision  of  the  fleets  unfortunately 
defeated  its  intention,  and  for  a  time  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  friendly 
adjustment :  but  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  treaty  originated  mainly 
in  the  desire  to  appease  the  clamours,  and  prevent  the  march,  of 
the  Russian  army,  we  should  be  apprehensive  that  the  battle  of 
Navarin  is  more  likely  to  hasten  than  retard  that  march.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  life,  the 
affair  of  Navarin  was,  however  glorious  as  a  display  of  gallantry, 
a  most '  untoward '  event ;  or,  as  the  admiral  calls  it,  a  *  disastrous 
extremity.' 

The  treaty  itself  has  been  called  a  direct  interference  between  a 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  such  as  we  complained  of,  and  not 
without  reason,  when  the  French  interposed  between  us  and  our 
rebellious  subjects  in  America;  this  is  certainly  not  its  true  cha- 
racter ;  its  objects  being,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  first  to  restore 
safety  to  our  own  shipping  in  the  Levant,  and  secondly  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  scenes  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  to  me- 
diate between  the  conflicting  parties ;  for  which  purpose  the  nego- 
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ciations  mighty  perhaps^  if  not  checked^  have  led  to  a  happjr  and 
peaceable  adjustment  between  the  Turks  and  their  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Agreeing  ■  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Collingwood, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  empire  of  our  old  and  faithful  ally  forms 
the  strongest  barrier  to  the  future  aggrandizement  of  Russia^ 
and  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  something  like 
a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  we  trust  that  means  may  be 
found,  notwithstanding  an  assault  that  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  government  at  home,  to  conciliate  the  Grand  Signior, 
leaving  him  no  room  to  suppose  that,  by  any  want  of  good  faith  or 
of  political  consistency,  England  could,  by  any  possibility,  suffer 
him  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Russia ;  or  that  she  has  any 
intention  to  make  common  cause  against  him  with  his  '  inveterate 
enemies/ 

After  all,  we  fear  we  may  exclaim  with  Lord  Collingwood, '  Oh, 
my  dear  Ball,  how  this  Turkish  war  has  embarrassed  all  our 
afi'airs,  without  a  possibility  of  its  having  one  good  conseijuence 
from  the  beginning !'  We  trust,  however,  and  believe,  we  shkll 
have  no  wir ;  but  one  thing  is  pretty  clear,  namely,  we  have  con- 
verted an  9!Q'  and  trusty  friend  into  something  very  like  an  enemy, 
v^hom,  if  desirous  to  annoy,  we  have  but  slender  means  of  annoy- 
ing. We  hear  people  talk  of  the  importance  of  blockading  the 
Dardanelles : — 

'  The  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles/  says  Lord  Collingwood, '  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  represented  to  our  ministers  of  much  more 
importance  than  it  really  is.  Since  the  month  of  April  (he  writes  in 
September),  no  vessel  of  any  kind  is  known  to  have  gone  into  that 
channel ;  and  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  want  of  any 
kind  at  the  capital.' 

And  as  to  the  ease  with  which  Constantinople  may  be  attacked, 
if  we  have  already  forgotten  the  disastrous,  not  to  say  disgraceful, 
attempt  made  by  Sir  John  Duckworth,  we  may  learn  from  these 
pages,  that 

*  Constantinople  appears  to  be  mo<.'e  difficult  to  attack  than  has  ge- 
nerally been  thought:  the,  strong  current  from -the  Black  Sea  pre- 
yents  access  to  it,  with  a  light  wind ;  and  then,  between  it  and  Scutamil 
both  sides  of  which  are  well  fortified,  it  is  like  going  into  Portsmouth 
harbour.' 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  give  even  the  most 
succinct  account  of  Lord  CoUingwood's  voluminous  correspond- 
ence with  the  various  authorities.  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  with  the  Austrian,  Spanish,  Nea- 
politan, Sardinian,  Turkisli  ambassadors,  generals,  consuls,  &c. ; 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
officers  of  his  fleet ;-— a  correspondence  which  occupies  by  far  the 

greater 
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greater  part  of  the  volume — and  which  is  but  a  small  portion^  it 
seems^  of  what  his  lordship's  papers  contain.  When  to  the  labour 
of  this  is  added  the  constant  anxiety  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  assembled  in  the  various  ports  from 
Cadiz  to.  Leghorn,  we  need  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  hi^ 
constitution  giving  way,  and  gradually  wearing  out. 

If,  in  England,  great  anxiety  was  for  a  long  time  felt  at  the 
escape  and  unknown  destination  of  Gantheaume's  fleet,  how 
much  more  must  Lord  Collingwood  have  experienced  it,  in  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  least  intelligence  of  that  officer's  move- 
ments.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  considered  by  all  to  be  the  real 
object  of  that  expedition;  and  while  Lord  Collingwood  was 
watching  that  island,  the  French  admiral,  by  creeping  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Toulon.  This  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes,  we  are  told,  preyed  on  his  health,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  contributed,  with  the  toil  to  which  he  continued 
to  be  exposed,  to  shorten  his  days.  Lady  Collingwood  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  mark,  from  a  portrait  sent  to  her,  the 
great  change  that  a  few  years  had  occasioned  in  his  appearance. 

In  1 808,  he  writes  to  her  thus  :— 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find  my  picture  was  not  an  agreeable  surprise :  I 
did  not  say  anything  to  you  about  it,  because  I  would  always  guard 
you  as  much  as  I  could  against  disappointment ;  but  you  see,  with  all 
my  care,  I  sometimes  fail.  The  painter  was  reckoned  the  most  emi- 
nent in  Sicily ;  but  you  expected  to  find  me  a  smooth-skinned,  clear- 
complexioned  gentleman,  such  as  I  was  when  I  left  home,  dressed  in 
the  newest  taste,  and  like  the  fine  people  who  live  gay  lives  ashore. 
Alas  !  it  is  far  otherwise  with  me.  The  painter  was  thought  to  have 
flattered  me  much :  that  lump  under  my  chin  was  but  the  loose  skin, 
fr(»n  which  the  flesh  has  shrunk  away  ;  the  redness  of  my  face  was 
not,  I  assure  you,  the  eflfect  of  wine,  but  of  burning  suns  and  bois- 
terous winds  ;  and  my  eyes,  which  were  once  dark  and  bright,  are  now 
faded  and  dim.  The  painter  represented  me  as  I  am  ;  not  as  I  once 
was.  It  is  time  and  toil  that  have  worked  the  change,  and  not  his 
want  of  skill.  That  the  countenance  is  stern,  will  not  be  Avondered 
at,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  sad  and  anxious  hours  and  how 
many  heartaches  I  have,  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  the  war  is  over,' 
— pp.  360,  361. 

A  month  afterwards  he  says, 

*  I  have  received  your  letter  on  my  portrait ;  but  I  think,  when  you 
see  the  original  poor  creature,  you  will  be  reconciled  to  the  picture. 
I  have  laboured  past  my  strength.  I  have  told  Lord  Mulgrave  so, 
and  I  hope  they  will  think  of  relieving  me,  that  I  may  come  and 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  my  own  blessed  family  again,  and  get  out  of 
the  bustle  of  the  world  and  of  affairs  which  are  too  weighty  for  me. 
God  bless  rae  !  how  lejoiced  will  my  poor  heart  be  when  I  see  you  all 
again.' — p.  380.  Soon 
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Soon  after  this,  he  strongly  represented  to  the  Admiralty,  ho^ 
much  his  health  \^as  impaired,  and  his  strength  decayed,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  the  long  time  he  had  been  at  sea  without  inter- 
mission, requesting,  therefore,  to  be  released  from  a  situation, 
the  duties  of  which  he  could  no  longer  fulfil  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. In  reply  to  which,  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  says, 

Mt  is  a  justice,  which  I  owe  to  jom  and  to  the  country,  to  tell  you 
candidly,  that  I  know  not  how  I  should  be  able  to  supply  all  that  would 
be  kxst  to  the  sendee  of  the  country,  and  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe,  by  your  absence  from  the  Mediterranean.' 

This  would  have  been  enough  for  one  who  had  less  zeal  for 
his  country's  service  than  CoUingwood ;  and  it  drew  from  him 
a  letter  to  Lady  CoUingwood,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex^ 
tract:-— 

*  It  k  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  everything  I  have  done 
has  been  approved  by  government ;  and  the  letters  I  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  always  communicate  to  me  his  majesty's  entire  ap« 
probation.  I  have  heard  from  the  governor  of  Cadiz  and  others,  that 
some  of  my  papers,  addressed  to  the  Junta  of  Seville,  on  the  conduct 
which  the  Spaniards  ought  to  pursue  on  certain  occasions,  have  been 
very  much  commended.  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am  grown  very 
conceited  in  my  old  age,  and  fancy  myself  a  mighty  politician ;  but 
indeed  it  is  not  so.  However  lofty  a  tone  the  subject  may  require  and 
my  language  assume,  I  assure  you  it  is  in  great  humility  of  heart  that 
1  utter  it,  and  often  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  I  should  exceed  my 
bounds.  This  must  always  be  the  case  with  one  who,  like  me,  has 
been  occupied  in  studies  so  remote  from  such  business.  I  do  every- 
thing for  myself,  and  never  distract  my  mind  with  other  people's  opi- 
iaions.  To  the  credit  of  any  good  which  happens  I  may  lay  claim,  and 
I  will  never  shift  upon  another  the  discredit  when  the  result  is  bad. 
And  now,  my  dear  wife,  I  think  of  you  as  being  where  alone  true  com- 
fort is  to  be  found,  enjoying  in  your  own  warm  house  a  happiness 
which  in  the  great  world  is  not  known.  Heaven  bless  you !  may 
your  joys  be  many,  and  your  cares  few.  My  heart  often  yearns  for 
home ;  but  when  that  blessed  day  will  come  in  which  I  shall  see  it, 
God  knows.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  so  near  as  I  expected.  I  told  you 
that  I  had  written  to  the  Admiralty  that  my  health  was  not  good,  and 
requested  their  lordships  would  be  pleased  to  relieve  me.  This  was 
not  a  feigned  case.  It  is  true  I  had  not  a  fever  or  a  dyspepsy.  Do 
you  know  what  a  dyspepsy  is  ?  Ill  tell  you.  It  is  the  disease  of  offi- 
cers who  have  grown  tired,  and  then  they  get  invalided  for  dyspepsy. 
I  had  not  this  complaint,  but  my  mind  was  worn  by  continual  fatigue. 
I  felt  a  consciousness  that  my  faculties  were  weakened  by  applica- 
tion, and  saw  no  prospect  of  respite ;  and  that  the  public  service  might 
not  suffer  from  my  holdii^  a  station,  and  performing  its  duties  feebly, 
I  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  you,  to  be  cherished  and  restored. 

What 
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What  their  answer  wfll  be,  I  do  not  know  yet ;  hut  I  had  before 
mentioned  my  declining  health  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  tella  me  in 
reply,  that  he  hopes  I  will  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply  my 
place.  The  impression  which  his  letter  made  upon  me  was  one  of 
grief  and  sorrow ;  first,  that  with  such  a  list  as  we  have,  there  should 
be  thought  to  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  of  superior  ability 
to  me ;  and  next,  that  there  should  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
only  comfort  and  happiness  that  I  have  to  look  forward  to  in  this 
world.  The  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  great  importance,  with  which  I 
am  engaged,  would  puzzle  a  longer  head  than  mine.  The  conduct 
of  the  fleet  alone  would  be  easy;  but  the  political  correspondence 
which  I  have  to  carry  on  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Turks,  the  Alba- 
nians, the  Egyptians,  and  all  the  States  of  Barbary,  gives  me  such  con- 
stant occupation,  that  I  really  often  feel  my  spirits  quite  exhausted, 
and  of  course  my  health  is  much  impiured ;  but  if  I  must  go  on,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can.  The  French  have  a  force  here  quite  equal  to  us  ; 
^nd  a  winter's  cruise,  which  is  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  summer 
one,  is  not  very  delightful,  for  we  have  dreadful  weather ;  and  in  my 
heart  I  long  for  that  respite  which  my  home  would  give  m^,  and  that 
comfort  of  which  I  have  had  so  little  experience.' — ^p.  41p-412. 

The  next  despatch^  of  3d  July,  1809,  acquainted  him  that  his 
majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  him  Major- 
Qeneral  of  Marines,  vice  Admiral  Lord  Gardner,  deceased,  which 
seems  to  have  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  to  have 
somewhat  rallied  his  spirits;  but  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he 
was  sinking  very  fast.  '  My  eyes/  he  says,  '  are  very  feeble  ; 
my  legs  and  feet  swell  so  much  every  day,  that  it  is  pretty  clear 
they  will  not  last  long/  In  June,  1809,  when  off  Toulon,  be 
says,  ^  tough  as  I  have  been,  I  cannot  last  much  longer.  I  have 
seen  all  the  ships  and  men  out  two  or  three  times.  Many  about 
me  are  yielding  to  fatigue  and  confinement,  of  a  life  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  natural  to  man,  and  which  I  have  only  borne  thus  far 
from  a  patient  submission  to  my  duty,  and  a  natural  desire  to 
execute  the  duties  of  my  profession  as  long  as  I  am  able,  without 
regard  to  any  personal  satisfaction.' 

On  the  £oth  January,  1810,  when  at  anchor  in  Port  Mahon, 
in  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  debility,  he  was  advised  by  his 
medical  attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  exercise  on  horse- 
back ;  and  his  friend  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Hallowell  accom- 
panied him  on  shore  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  he  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  fatigue.  It  was  then  represented  to  him  that  his  return 
to  England  was  indispensable ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  re* 
signed  his  command  to  Rear-Admiral  Martin.  It  was  not  till 
the  6th,  that  the  Ville  de  Paris  could  clear  the  harbour,  when 
she  made  sail  for  England.  When  Lord  CoUingwood  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  again  at  sea,  he  seemed  to  rally  for  a  time 

his 
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his  exhausted  strength,  and  said  to  those  around  him  '  Then  I 
may  yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more:'  thus  '  strong  in- 
death'  appeared  '  the  ruling  passion.'  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  his  friend  Captain  Thomas,  on  entering  his  cabin, 
observed,  that  he  feared  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed  him, 
'  No,  Thomas,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  now  in  a  state  in  which 
nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb  me  more.  I  am  dying ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  consolatory  to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to 
see  how  comfortably  I  am  going  to  my  end.' 

*  He  told  one  of  his  attendants  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  review,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  that  he  had  the 
happiness  to  say  that  nothing  gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He 
spoke,  at  times,  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtful  contest  in  which 
he  was  about  to  leave  his  country  involved,  but  ever  with  calmness 
and  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  in  this  blessed  state  of 
mind,  after  taking  an  aflfectionate  farewell  of  his  attendants,  he  expired 
without  a  struggle,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  having 
attained  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months.' — p.  495. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Ville 
de  Paris : — 

*  In  no  part  of  his  lordship's  brilliant  life  did  his  character  appear 
vsdth  greater  lustre  than  when  he  was  approaching  his  end.  It  was 
dignified  in  the  extreme.  If  it  be  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  at  the 
approach  of  death, — when  ambition,  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  are  over, — that  the  true  character  is  to  be  discovered, 
surely  never  did  any  man's  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  did  that 
of  my  Lord  CoUingwood.  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  any  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  have  behaved  so  nobly. 
Cruelly  harassed  by  a  most  afflicting  disease,  obtaining  no  relief  from 
the  means  employed,  and  perceiving  his  death  to  be  inevitable,  he  suf- 
fered no  sigh  of  regret  to  escape,  no  murmuring  at  his  past  life,  no 
apprehension  of  the  future.  He  met  death  as  became  him,  with  a 
composure  and  fortitude  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed.' — ;p.  496. 

His  death,  as  was  afterwards  found,  was  occasioned  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  pylorus, .  brought  on  by  confinement  on  board 
ship,  and  by  his  continually  bending  over  a  desk,  while  engaged 
in  his  correspondence.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England,  and 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Lord 
Nelson* — the  place  of.  all  others  where  he  would  have  wished  to 

*  The  tombs  of  both  the  heroes  are  elevated  considerably  a])ove  the  pavement  of  the 
crypt.  That  of  Nelson  stands  immediately  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  Nelson's  remains  occupy  a  very  beautiful  marble  sarco- 
phagus, which  was  executed  in  Rome,  by  Wolsey's  order,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
be  used  for  the  burial  of  the  cardinal,  and  had  lain  neglected  during  all  the  intervening 
period.  We  almost  regret  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  such  a  tomb  in  the 
crypt  and  not  in  the  open  cathedral  itself. 

lie. 
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He.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife,  when  her  ladyship  was 
about  to  visit  London^  we  find  him  writing  thus — '  I  am  sure  you 
will  visit  the  tomb  of  my  dear  friend.  .  Alas !  that  ever  he  had  a 
tomb !'  The  ties  of  affection  by  which  these  two  heroes  were 
through  life  united,  is  a  striking  instance  how  men  of  apparently 
opposite  dispositions  can  form  indissoluble  friendships^  when 
actuated  by  the  same  lofty  principles  of  conduct — a  love  of  fame 
and.  of  their  countiy's  honour.  Nelson  was  distinguished  by  a 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  brightest  days  of  chivalry,  while  equanimity,  calm 
serenity,  and  active  benevolence,  were  the  characteristics  of  Col- 
lingwood.     Their  ends,  too,  were  somewhat  different : — 

'  The  one/  as  the  editor  remarks,  '  falling  gloriously  in  the  moment 
of  victory ;  the  other,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  care  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  enemy,  whom,  with  unexampled  perseverance,  he  had  long  sought 
in  vain.  Of  both  these  eminent  men  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said, 
that  their  devotion  to  their  country  was  imbounded,  and  that,  in  its 
service,  they  sacrificed  their  lives.* 

A  monument  was  erected  by  vote  of  parliament  to  his  memory 
in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  cenotaph  in  his  native  town  of 
Newcastle,  the  long  historical  inscription  of  which  is  not  much 
to  our  taste.     It  would  have  been  enough  to  consecrate  it 

'  To  the  Memory  of  CoUingwood, 

The  friend  and  companion  of  Nelson. 

Born .     Died ,' 

subscribed,  perhaps,  with  the  lines  of  Pindar,  which  conclude 
this  volume ;  for  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  this  brave  com- 
mander did 

*  — to  his  dear  descendants  leave 

The  first  best  gift  that  man  can  claim  ; 

Better  than  pomp,  by  crowds  adored, 

Or  gold  immeasurably  stored, — 

A  PURE  AND  SPOTLESS  NAME.' 

It  is  observed  by  his  biographer,  that  the  length  and  hardships 
of  Lord  Collingwood's  service  are  without  any  parallel ;  that,  of 
fifty  years  nearly,  during  which  he  continued  in  the  navy,  about 
forty-four  were  passed  in  active  employment,  chiefly  abroad;  and 
that,  in  the  eventful  period,  from  1793  till  his  death  in  1810,  he 
was  only  one  year  in  England,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being 
principally  employed  in  tedious  blockades,  rarely  visiting  a 
port;  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  actually  kept  the  sea  for  the 
almost  incredible  space  of  twenty-two  months,  without  once 
dropping  his  anchor.  He  was  certainly  what  the  editor  has  de- 
signated him,  *  a  perfect  example  of  an  English  sailor.'  And  we 
may  safely  say,  that  in  him  '  we  have  a  memorable  example,  how, 

in 
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in  every  noble  heart,  humanity  and  gentleness  are  die  inseparable 
companions  of  true  valour.'  Nor  can  we  less  admire  in  him  die 
freshness  and  purity  of  his  domestic  affections,  and  the  tender- 
ness with  which  his  mind  was  perpetually  turning  towards  that 
home  which  he  was  not  destined  to  revisit.  We  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  letters  or  extracts,  from  whidi  it  will  be  seen 
how  anxiously  this  most  affectionate  of  husbands  and  fathers,  sepa- 
rated firom  his  family  by  his  pubUc  duty,  still  endeavoured  to  con- 
duct the  education  of  his  beloved  daughters,  and  (whOe  engaged, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  in  a  perpetual  contest  with  the  elements, 
and  with  dispositions  as  boisterous  and  untractable)  to  cultivate 
in  their  youthful  minds  benevolence,  gentleness,  and  every  female 
virtue.  *  I  am  anxious,'  he  says, '  about  my  children.  I  beseech 
you,  dearest  Sarah,  I  beseech  you  keep  them  constantly  employed ; 
make  them  read  to  you,  not  trifles,  but  history,  in  the  manner  we 
used  to  do  in  the  winter  evenings ;  blessed  evenings  indeed  !'  In 
1806,  he  writes  thus  to  Lady  CoUingwood  2 — 

*  How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught  geome- 
try, which  is  of  all  sciences  in  the  world  the  most  entertaining :  it 
expands  the  mind  more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  in  nature,  and 
better  teaches  to  distinguish  between  troths  and  such  things  as  have 
the  appearance  of  being  troths,  yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their 
education,  and  the  proper  cul^vation  of  the  sense  which  God  has  given 
them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness  most  depends.  To  inspire 
them  with  a  love  of  everjrthing  that  is  honourable  and  virtuous,  though 
in  rags,  and  vnth  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is  the  way"  to 
make  them  the  darlings  of  my  heart.  They  should  not  only  read,  but 
it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books ;  nor  should  they  ever  have 
access  to  two  at  the  same  time:  but  when  a  subject  is  begun,  it  should 
be  finished  before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  How  would  it  enlarge 
their  minds,  if  they  could  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders 
of  the  creation !  I  am  persuaded  that  the  generality  of  people,  and 
particularly  fine  ladies,  only  adore  God  because  they  are  told  it  is  proper 
and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church  ;  but  I  would  have  my  girls  gain  such 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  they  may  have  a  fixed 
idea  of  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  author  of  such  a 
world.  Whenever  they  have  that,  nothing  on  this  side  the  moon  will 
give  them  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  Stoics,  or  want  llie  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  but  tiiey  would  then  have  a  source  of  consolation  for  the  worst 
that  could  happen.' — pp.  20^6. 

In  anodier  letter  to  Lady  CoUingwood,  in  1807,  he  urges  her 
strongly  not  to  suffer  them  to  read  novels,  but  history,  travels, 
essays,  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  often  as  they  please.  ^  What  they 
call  books  for  young  people,'  he  laconically  observes,  <  are  non- 
sense/ The 
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The  two  following  letters  contain  such  admirable  advice,  and 
so  elegantly  expressed,  that  we  cannot  resist  giving  them  at  full 
length.  TTie  nrst  is  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Miss  CoUingwood, 
dated  July,  1809 : — 

*  I  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  child,  and  it  made  me  very  happy 
to  find  that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains  with  your 
education.  The  greatest  pleasure  I  have  amidst  my  toUs  and  troubles, 
is  in  the  expectation  which  I  entertain  of  finding  you  improved  in 
knowledge,  and  that  the  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  you  both  has  been  cultivated  with  care  and  assiduity.  Your  future 
happiness  and  respectability  in  the  world  depend  on  the  diligence  with 
which  you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  at  this  period  of  your 
life,  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  be  a  bar  to  your 
progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  child,  so  much  interested 
am  I  that  you  should  be  amiable  and  worthy  of  the  ^iendship  and 
esteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and 
enforce  the  instruction  which  you  receive,  by  admonition  of  my  own, 
pointing  out  to  you  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a  tem- 
perate conduct  and  sweetness  of  manner  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions* 
It  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with 
every  ill-judging  person  ;  but  after  shewing  them  your  reason  for  dis- 
senting from  their  opinion,  your  argument  and  opposition  to  it  should 
not  be  tinctured  by  any  thing  offensive.  Never  forget  for  one  moment 
that  you  are  a  gentlewoman ;  and  all  your  words  and  all  your  actions 
should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew  your  mother, — ^your  dear,  your 
good  mother, — say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to  any  person  in  my  life. 
Endeavour  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper ;  my 
sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  of  it 
sudden  as  gunpowder ;  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune,  which,  not 
having  been  sufficiently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much 
pain.  It  has,  indeed,  given  me  more  trouble  to  subdue  this  natural 
impetuosity,  than  any  thing  I  ever  undertook.  I  believe  that  you  are 
both  mild ;  but  if  ever  you  feel  in  your  little  breasts  that  you  inherit  a 
particle  of  your  father's  infirmity,  restrain  it,  and  quit  the  subject  that 
has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered.  So  much  for  mind  and 
manners  ;  next  for  accomplishments.  No  sportsman  ever  hits  a  par- 
tridge without  aiming  at  it ;  and  skill  is  acquired  by  repeated  attempts. 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art :  unless  you  aim  at  perfection,  you 
will  never  attain  it ;  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it  easy.  Never, 
therefore,  do  any  thing  with  indifference.  Whether  it  be  to  mend  a 
rent  in  your  garment,  or  finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavour 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it 
your  greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can 
make  it.  Let  the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  in  the  most  plain,  intel- 
ligible, and  elegant  manner  that  you  are  capable  of.  If  in  a  familiar 
epistle  you  should  be  playful  and  joculary  guard  carefully  that  your  wit 
be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain  to  any  person ;  and  before  you  write  a 
sentence,  examine  it,  even  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  that  there 
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be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  in  them.  Remember,  my  dear,  that  jfonr 
letter  is  the  picture  of  your  brains  ;  jind  those  whose  brains  are  a  com- 
pound of  foUy,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  are  to  blame  to  exhibit 
them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their  friends.  To 
write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with  crooked  lines 
and  great  flourishing  dashes,  is  inelegant ;  it  argues  either  great  ig- 
norance of  what  is  proper,  or  great  indiflference  towards  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is  consequently  disrespectful.  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology,  for  having  scrawled  a  sheet  of  paper ;  of 
bad  pens,  for  you  should  mend  them  ;  or  Avant  of  time,  for  nothing  is 
more  important  to  you,  or  to  which  your  time  can  more  properly  be 
devoted.  I  think  I  can  know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by 
her  hand-\ATiting.  The  dashers  are  all  impudent,  however  they. may 
conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others  ;  and  the  scribblers  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  vain  hope,  that,  as  their  letter  cannot  be  read,  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England ;  for  I 
have  lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  happiness  which  I  expect  there, 
is  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning. 

*  May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet 
Mary,  too.' — p.  430-32. 

The  other  is  addressed  '  To  his  daughters/  a  few  months  af: 
terwards. 

'  Endeavour,  my  beloved  girls,  to  make  yourselves  worthy  of  them, 
by  cultivating  your  natural  understandings  with  care.  Seek  knowledge 
with  assiduity,  and  regard  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Moss,  when  she 
explains  to  you  what  those  qualities  are  which  constitute  an  amiable 
and  honourable  woman.  God  Almighty  has  impressed  on  every  breast 
a  certain  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  which  we  call  conscience. 
No  person  ever  did  a  kind,  a  benevolent,  a  humane,  or  charitable  ac- 
tion, without  feeling  a  consciousness  that  it  Avas  good :  it  creates  a 
pleasure  in  the  mind  that  nothing  else  can  produce  ;  and  this  pleasure 
is  the  greater,  from  the  act  which  causes  it  being  veiled  from  the  eye 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  delight  such  as  angels  feel  when  they  wipe 
away  the  tear  from  affliction,  or  warm  the  heart  with  joy.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  person  ever  did  or  said  an  ill-natured,  an  unkind,  or 
mischievous  thing,  who  did  not,  in  the  very  instant,  feel  that  he. had  done 
wrong.  This  kind  of  feeling  is  a  natural  monitor,  and  never  will  de- 
ceive, if  due  regard  be  paid  to  it ;  and  one  good  rule,  which  you 
should  ever  bear  in  mind,  and  act  up  to  as  much  as  possible,  is,  never 
to  say  any  thing  which  you  may  afterwards  wish  unsaid,  or  do. what 
you  may  afterwards  wish  undone. 

'  The  education  of  a  lady,  and,  indeed,  of  a  gentleman  too,  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts ;  all  of  great  importance  to  their  happiness, 
but  in  different  degrees.  The  first  part  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
that  they  may  have  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  acquire  a 
habit  of  doing  acts  of  virtue  and  honour.  By  reading  history  you  will 
perceive  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  memories  of  good  and  vir- 
tuous people  are  held ;  the  contempt  and  disgust  Avhich  are  affixed  to 
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the  base,  whatever  may  have  been  their  rank  in  life. — The  second  part 
of  education  is  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  how  to  manage  your 
affairs,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be ;  to  know  how  to  direct  the 
economy  of  your  house  ;  and  to  keep  exact  accounts  of.  every  thing 
which  concerns  you.  Whoever  cannot  do  this  must  be  dependent  on 
somebody  else,  and  those  who  are  dependent  on  another  cannot  be 
perfectly  at  their  ease.  I  hope  you  are  both  very  skilful  in  arithmetic, 
which,  independently  of  its  great  use  to  every  body  in  every  condition 
of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining  sciences  that  can  be 
conceived.  The  characters  which  are  used,  the  1,  2,  3,  are  of  Arabic 
origin;  and  that  by  the  help  of  these,  by  adding  them,  by  subtracting 
or  dividing  them,  we  should  come  at  last  to  results  so  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  mind  \sithout  them,  is  so  wonderful,  that 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  they  were  of  no  real  use,  they  would  be  exer- 
cised for  mere  entertainment ;  and  it  would  be  a  fashion  for  accom- 
plished people,  instead  of  cakes  and  cards  at  their  routs,  to  take  coffee 
and  a  difficult  question  in  the  rule  of  three,  or  extracting  the  square 
root. — The  third  part  is,  perhaps,  not  less  in  value  than  the  others. 
It  is  how  to  practise  those  manners  and  that  address  which  will  re- 
commend you  to  the  respect  of  strangers.  Boldness  and  forwardness 
are  exceedingly  disgusting,  and  such  people  are  generally  more  dis- 
liked the  more  they  are  known ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  shyness  and 
bashfulness,  and  the  shrinking  from  conversation  with  those  with 
whom  you  ought  to  associate,  are  repulsive  and  unbecoming. 

'  There  are  many  hours  in  every  person's  life  which  are  not  spent  in 
any  thing  important;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  passed 
idly.  Those  little  accomplishments,  as  music  and  dancing,  are  in- 
tended to  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure,  whicli  would  otherwise  be  heavy 
on  you.  Nothing  wearies  me  more  than  to  see  a  young  lady  at  home, 
sitting  with  her  arms  across,  or  twirling  her  thumbs,  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do.  Poor  thing !  I  always  pity  her,  for  I  am  sure  her  head  is 
empty,  and  that  she  has  not  the  sense  even  to  devise  the  means  of 
pleasing  herself.  By  a  strict  regard  to  Mrs.  Moss's  instruction,  yoii 
will  be  perfected  in  all  I  recommend  to  you,  and  then  how  dearly 
shall  I  love  you!  May  God  bless  you  both,  my  dearest  children.* — 
pp.  448—450. 

As  a  naval  officer,  skilled  in  the  practical  part  of  his  profes- 
sion, Lord  Colliugwood,  we  believe,  had  few  equals.  He  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  kept  his  ship  in  the  highest  order  without 
severity ;  to  corporal  punishments  he  had  rarely  occasion  to 
resort,  and,  whenever  that  happened/ it  is  stated,  he  was  for 
many  hours  afterwards  melancholy  and  silent,  sometimes  not 
speaking  a  word  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  never 
omitted  assembling  the  crew  on  Sundays  for  divine  worship  ;  but 
he  had  no  opinion  of  those  saintly  gentlemen,  who  were  more  at- 
tentive to  praying,  than  to  the  comfort  or  discipline  of  the  crew. 
'  I  cannot,'  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  *  1  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
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me,  comprefaetid  the  religion  of  an  officer  who  can  praj  all  ona 
day  and  flog  his  men  all  tlie  next.'  We  hope  thb  may  be  a  sdn* 
tary  hint  to  some  of  the  same  class  who,  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  are  still  to  be  found  in  command  of  his  majesty's 
ships,  '  flogging '  and  ^  praying '  alternately^  as  in  the  time  of 
JLord  Colling  wood. 

When  Lord  St.  Vincent  repressed,  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
the  spirit  of  mutiny  which  had  unhappily  prevailed  at  the  ports  of 
England,  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  that  prompt 
and  decisive  system  which  Captain  Collingwood  pursued,  that  it 
was  his  frequent  practice  to  draft  the  most  ungovernable  spirits 
into  the  Excellent.  '  Send  them  to  Collingwood/  he  uaed  to 
say,  '  and  he  will  bring  them  to  order.' 

*■  On  one  occasion,  a  seaman  was  sent  from  the  Romulns,  who  had 
pointed  one  of  the  forecastle  guns,  shotted  to  the  muzzle,  at  the  quar* 
ter-deck,  and  standing  by  it  with  a  match,  declared  that  he  would  fire 
at  the  officers,  unless  he  received  a  promise  that  no  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  on  board  the  Excellent,  Cap« 
tain  Collingwood,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  sailors,  said  to  him, 
with  great  sternness  of  manner,  *'  I  know  your  character  well,  but 
beware  how  you  attempt  to  excite  insubordination  in  this  ship ;  for  I 
have  such  confidence  in  my  men,  that  I  am  certain  I  shall  hear  in  an 
hour  of  every  thing  you  are  doing.  If  you  behave  well  in  future,  I 
will  treat  you  like  the  rest,  nor  notice  here  what  happened  in  another 
ship :  but  if  you  endeavour  to  excite  mutiny,  mark  me  weU,  I  will  in- 
stantly  head  you  up  in  a  cask,  and  throw  you  into  the  sea."  Under 
the  treatment  which  he  met  with  in  the  Excellent,  this  man  became  a 
good  and  obedient  sailor,  and  never  afterwards  gave  any  cause  of 
complaint.' — pp.  42,  43. 

His  abhorrence  of  corporal  punishment,  and  his  conviction  of 
its  utter  worthlessness,  as  the  means  of  discipline,  grew  stronger 
with  his  experience,  so  that  a  whole  year  would  sometimes  pass 
over  without  a  single  man  being  flogged  in  his  ship.  '  I  wish  I 
were  the  captain  for  your  sakes,'  cried  Lieutenant  Clavell  one  day 
to  some  men  who  were  doing  some  part  of  their  duty  not  to  his 
satisfaction,  when  some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
turning  round,  he  saw  the  Admiral,  who  had  overheard  him. 
'  And  pray,  Clavell,  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been 
captain  ?'  '  I  would  have  flogged  them  well.  Sir.'  *  No,  you 
would  not,  Clavell ;  no,  you  would  not,'  he  replied ;  *  I  know 
you  better.' 

'  When  a  midshipman  made  a  complaint,  he  would  order  the  man 
for  punishment  the  next  day ;  and,  in  the  interval,  calling  the  boy 
down  to  him,  would  say,  **  In  all  probability  the  fault  was  yours ;  but 
whether  it  were  or  not,  I  am  sure  it  would  go  to  your  heart  to  see  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  your  father  disgraced  and  punished  on  your 
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account ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  your  dispo- 
sition, if,  when  he  is  brought  out,  you  ask  for  his  pardon."  When 
this  recommendation,  acting  as  it  did  hke  an  order,  was  complied  with, 
and  the  lad  interceded  for  the  prisoner,  Captain  CoUingwood  would 
make  great  apparent  difficulty  in  yielding ;  but  at  length  would  say, 
**  This  young  gentleman  has  pleaded  so  humanely  for  you,  that  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  feel  a  due  gratitude  to  hirii  for  his  benevolence,  I 
will  for  this  time  overlook  your  ofiPence.'" — p.  46. 

Lord  CoUingwood  always  kept  the  men  strictly  to  their  duty, 
and  when  they  were  sick,  he  visited  them  daily,  even  when  an 
admiral,  and  supplied  them  from  his  own  table  ;  but  by  his  at- 
tention to  discipline,  cleanliness,  and,  above  all,  keeping  the  decks 
and  their  clothes  dry,  and  the  ship  well  ventilated,  he  had  rarely 
more  than  five  or  six  men  on  the  sick-list,  in  a  crew  of  eight 
hundred. 

ft 

'  The  attention*  (says  his  biographer)  '  which  Lord  CoUingwood 
paid  to  the  health  of  his  men  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  it  may 
be  added  here,  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  carried  his 
system  of  arrangement  and  care  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
perhaps  no  society  in  the  world,  of  equal  extent,  was  so  healthy  as  the 
crew  of  his  flag-ship.  She  had  usually  eight  hundred  men ;  was,  on 
one  occasion,  more  than  one  year  and  a  half  without  going  into  port, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  never  had  more  than  six,  and 
generally  only  four  on  her  sick  list.  This  result  was  occasioned  by 
his  attention  to  dryness,  (for  he  rarely  permitted  washing  between 
decks,)  to  the  frequent  ventilation  of  the  hammocks  and  clothes  on  the 
booms,  to  the  creating  as  much  circulation  of  air  below  as  possible,  to 
the  diet  and  amusement  of  the  men,  but,  above  all,  by  the  contented 
spirits  of  the  sailors,  who  loved  their  commander  as  their  protector 
and  friend,  well  assured  that  at  his  hands  they  would  ever  receive 
justice  and  kindness,  and  that  of  their  comforts  he  was  more  jealous 
than  of  his  own.' — pp.  310,  311. 

The  result  of  this  conduct  was,  that  'though  no  man  less 
courted,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  more  thoroughly  despised,  what 
is  called  popularity,  the  sailors  considered  him,  and  called  him 
their  father ;  and  frequently,  when  he  changed  his  ship,  many 
of  the  men  were  seen  in  tears  at  his  departure/  He  would  not 
permit  his  officers  to  make  use  of  coarse  or  violent  language  to 
the  men :  *  If  you  do  not  know  a  man's  name,'  he  would  say, 
'  call  him  sailor,  and  not  you-sir,  and  such  other  appellations : 
they  are  offensive  and  improper.'  If  he  had  to  reprove  an  officer, 
it  was  always  done  in  few  words,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and,  though  strict  in  exacting  from  them  the  due  perform- 
ance of  every  part  of  their  duty,  he  never  teazed  or  worried  them 
with  unnecessary  trifles.  From  his  superiors,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  always  expected  that  respect,  to  which,  by  his  character  and 
station,  he  was  entitled.  ^  On 
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*  On  one  occasioo,  the  Excellent  wis  Erected  to  vdgli  what  off 
Cadiz,  and  to  dose  with  the  Admiral  s  sh^  and  in  mnnii^  down 
the  signal  was  made  fire  or  six  times  lor  altering  Ae  oonrse,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  at  Xengui  for  a  lientenant. 
Captain  CoUingwood,  who  had  heen  ohserring  this  in  nlence,  ordered 
his  boat  to  be  manned,  as  he  would  go  too.  On  his  srriral  on  iMiard, 
he  desired  the  lieutenant,  when  the  order  was  copied,  to  bring'  it  1o 
him ;  and  he  read  it  while  he  was  walking  the  qnarter-deck  with  hard 
St.  Vincent  and  Sir  Robert  Calder.  It  was  merehr  an  order  for  the 
Excellent  to  receive  on  board  two  bags  o€  onions  for  the  use  cf  tiie 
sick  ;  and  on  seeii^  it,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Bless  me !  is  tins  tibe  ser- 
vice, my  lord — \s  this  the  service.  Sir  Robert  I  Has  the  Excrfleiit's 
^nal  been  made  fore  or  six  times  for  two  b^s  o€  onicMis  I  Mam  mj 
boat,  sir,  and  let  ns  go  on  board  Bgain ! '  And  thoi^  repeatedly 
pressed  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  stay  dmner,  he  refused,  and  leored.' — 
pp.  4S,  49. 

Nothing  anooved  him  more  than  to  have  ships  sent  out  to  be 
placed  under  his  orders  that  were  eonunaoded  by  inexperienced 
boys.  *  Every  three  brigs,'  says  he,  *  that  come  here,  commanded 
by  three  boys,  required  a  dock-yard — better  to  give  Aem  pen- 
sions, and  let  them  stay  on  shore.'  In  anodier  place  he  says, 
speaking  of  a  certain  person,  *  I  suppose,  when  he  has  dawdled 
in  a  ship  si\  years,  he  will  think  himself  very  ill  used  if  he  be 
not  made  a  lieutenant.  Offices  in  the  naw  are  now  made  the 
provision  for  all  sorts  of  idle  people.'  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Col- 
lingwood,  he  says, — 

* writes  to  me  that  her  son's  want  of  spirits  is  owing  to  the 

loss  of  his  time  when  he  was  in  England,  which  b  a  subject  that  need 
give  her  no  concern,  for  if  he  takes  no  mcnre  pains  in  his  profossion 
than  he  has  done,  he  will  not  be  qualified  for  a  lieutenant  in  sixteoi 
years,  and  I  should  be  rery  sorry  to  put  the  safety  o€  a  sh^  and  the* 
lives  of  the  men  into  such  hands.  He  is  of  no  more  use  here  as  an 
officer  than  Bounce  is,  and  not  near  so  entertaining.  She  writes  as 
if  she  expected  that  he  is  to  be  a  lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  has  sored 
six  years,  but  that  is  a  mistaken  fancy ;  and  the  loss  of  his  time  is 
while  he  is  at  sea,  not  while  he  is  on  shore.     He  is  living  on  the  navy, 

and  not  serving  in  it.     ,  too,  is  applying  to  go  hcnne.     If  he  goes 

he  may  stay :  for  I  have  no  notion  of  people  wiAlnng  the  service  a 
mere  convenience  for  themselves,  as  if  it  were  a  public  establishment 
for  loungers.* — ^pp.  361,  362. 

The  young  midshipmen  placed  under  his  care  were  treated  by 
him  with  parental  regard  ;  he  attended  to  their  morals  and  dieir 
studies ;  examining  them  in  the  proficiency  they  had  made  regu- 
larly once  a  week.  There  is  a  letter  (at  page  12)  addressed  to 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lane,  containing  such  admi- 
rable advice  for  his  conduct,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  and  got  by 

heart 
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heart  by  every  midshipman  in  his  majesty's  navy.*  Indeed  the 
^hole  book  may  be  considered  as  the  sailor's  manual^  from  which 
Qfficers  of  all  ranks  may  derive  profit^  and  on  this  account  we 
could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Collingwood  had  printed  it  in  a  more 
convenient  and  cheap  form  than  that  of  a  thick  quarto^  of  five 
hundred  pages.  But  this  may^  and^  we .  cannot  doubt^  will^  be 
done  hereafter;  for  the  book  is  sure  to  be  reprinted  many  times. 
J  We  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  a  subject  introduced 
by  the  editor^  on  which^  we  conceive^  he  has  mistaken  and  mistated 
Lord  Collingwood's  sentiments  : — it  is  that  of  impressment ;  the 
exercise  of  which,  we  confidently  believe,  is  considered  by  every 
officer  of  experience  as  essentially  necessary  for  the  manning  of 
the  fleet,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  navy.  *  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,' says  the  editor,  *  had  ever  been  adverse  to  impressment^ 
and  early  after  the  mutiny  at  the  ]N  ore,  had  been  studious  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  avoiding  the  too  frequent  recourse  to  that  sys- 
tem.' Here  we  are  persuaded  Mr.  Collingwood  has  ascribed  to 
his  noble  relative  a  sentiment  and  a  motive  which  do  hot  belong  to 
him,  and  which  are  not  borne  out  by  any  part  of  his  lordship's 
Correspondence.  As  we  feel  very  desirous  that  Lord  CoUing- 
wood's  sentiments  should  not  be  misrepresented  on  a  subject  of 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  inimitable  letter  to  Mr.  Lane.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  young  men  ia  every  profession  :— 
-^ '  You  may  depend  on  it,  that  it  is  more  in  your  own  power  than  in  any  one't  eise  to 
promote  both  your  comfort  and  advancement.  A  strict  and  unwearied  attention  to  your 
duty,  and  a  complaisant  and  respectful  behaviour,  not  only  to  your  superiors,  but  to 
every  body,  will  ensure  you  their  regard,  and  the  reward  will  surely  come,  and  I  hope 
soon,  in  the  shape  of  preferment :  but  if  it  should  not,  lam  sure  you  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  let  disappointment  sour  you.  Guard  carefully  against  letting  discontent 
appear  m  you  ;  it  is  sorrow  to  your  friends,  a  triumph  to  your  competitors,  and  cannot 
he  productive  of  any  good.  Conduct  yourself  so  as  to  deserve  the  best  that  can  come 
td  you ;  and  the  consciousness  of  your  own  proper  behaviour  will  keep  you  in  spirits,  if 
it  snould  not  come.  Let  it  be  your  ambition  to  be  foremost  on  all  duty.  Do  not  be  a 
nice  observer  of  turns,  but  for  ever  present  yourself  ready  for  everything,  and  if  your 
officers  are  not  very  inattentive  men,  they  will  not  allow  the  others  to  impose  more  duty 
on  you  than  they  snould :  but  I  never  knew  one  who  was  exact  not  to  do  more  than  his 
share  of  duty,  who  would  not  neglect  that,  when  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  pumsk- 
trtent,  I  need  not  say  more  to  you  on  the  subject  of  sobriety,  than  to  recommend  to 
you  the  continuance  of  it  as  exactly  as  when  you  were  with  me.  Every  day  affords 
you  instances  of  the  evils  arising  from  drunkenness.  Were  a  man  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
and  as  brave  as  Achilles,  he  would  still  be  unworthy  of  trust  if  he  addicted  himself  to 
grog.  He  may  make  a  drudge,  but  a  respectable  officer  he  can  never  be ;  for  the 
doubt  must  always  remain,  that  the  capacity  which  God  has  given  hioA  will  be  abused 
by  intemperance.  Young  men  are  generally  introduced  to  this  vice  by  the  company 
they  keep  :  but  do  you  carefully  guard  against  ever  submitting  yourself  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  low,  vulgar,  and  dissipated  men  ;  and  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  you  had  better 
be  alone  than  in  mean  company.  Let  your  companions  be  such  as  yourself,  or  superior; 
for  the  worth  of  a  man  will  be  always  rated  by  that  of  his  company.  You  do  not  find 
pigeons  associate  with  hawks,  or  lambs  with  bears ;  and  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a  good 
man  to  be  the  companion  of  blackguards.  Read — let  me  charge  you  to  read.  Study 
books  that  treat  of  your  profession,  and  of  history.  Thus  employea^  you  will  always  be 
in  good  company.' 
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go  much  impitvrtance^  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  wbat  we 
suppose  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  editor's  mistake;  and  fint| 
with  regard  to  his  lordship's  *  aversion/  which,  we  apprehend,  is 
inferred  merely  from  the  following  paragraph  in  one  of  his 
letters : — 

*  I  have  got/  says  Lord  Coliingwood,  *  a  nurseryman  here,  ftom 
Brighton.  It  is  a  great  pity  tibat  they  should  press  iuch  a  man^ 
because,  when  he  was  young,  he  went  to  sea  for  a  short  time*  They 
have  broken  up  his  g^d  business  at  home,  distressed  his  family,  and 
sent  him  here,  where  he  is  of  little  or  no  servicei  I  grieve  for  hioii 
poor  man.* 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  in  this  paragraph,  not  a  syllable  is  ex* 
pressed,  nor  anything  whatever  implied,  against  impressment,  his 
lordship  only  lamenting  that  they  should  have  impressed  stich  a 
man:  he  regrets  the  indiscreet  exercise  of  a  power,  but  never 
thinks  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  power  itself.  The  law 
says  that,  landsmen,  having  used  the  sea  two  years,  are  liable  to 
the  impress ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  such  as  contmue  to  use  the  sea^ 
not  such  as  had  long  disused  it,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
of  the  poor  nurseryman,  whom  no  considerate  officer  would  have 
molested. 

But  the  editor  says — '  early  after  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore^  Lord 
CoUingwobd  had  been  studious  to  discover  some  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  too  frequent  recourse  to  that  system'  (of  impressment). 
It  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  was 
caused  by  impressment :  the  very  reverse,  however,  is  the  case : 
it  was  caused,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  set  of  rascals  of  the  very 
worst  description, — attorneys'  clerks  and  such  like, — sent  into 
the  fleet  under  the  name  of  quota  men,  who,  by  their  writings  and 
speeches,  succeeded  in  sowing  discontent  in  the  tninds  of  the 
seamen ;  and  it  is  this  sort  of  wretches  which  some  of  our  soft* 
hearted  senators  would  again  introduce  by  way  of  substitutes  for 
impressed  seamen.  These,  however,  were  not  Lord  Colling- 
wood's  substitutes. 

•  He  had  found,'  says  his  editor,  *  that  Irish  boys,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  age^  when  mingled  with  English  sailors,  acquired 
rapidly  the  order,  activity,  and  seaman-like  spirit  of  their  comrades  ; 
and  that,  in  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  often,  in  less  than 
two  years,  became  expert  topmen  ;  while  adults,  who  had  been  little 
habituated  to  the  sea,  but  torn  by  impressment  from  other  occupations, 
were  generally  ineffective  and  discontented.' 

Mr.  CoUingwood,  though  a  landsman,  will  readily  understand 
that  the  5000  Irish  boys  recommended  by  Lord  CoUingwood, 
would  go  but  a  short  way  to  keep  up  the  number  of  about  120,000 
seamen,  employed  during  the  late  war,  though  they  might  be 
brought  in  aid  of  the  ususil  means  of  raising  men  for  die  fleet.      * 

That 
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That  tlie  ligour  of  impressment  may  be  modified,  most  naval 
officers  appear  to  be  agreed  ;  but  none,  we  believe,  have  had  th« 
hardihood  to  affirm  that  it  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
If,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the  English  fleet  should  not  big 
the  first  to  get  possession  and  command  of  the  Channel,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  impressment,  it  could  not  possibly  do,  ws 
should   hear  such   a   clamour  from    the  merchants  of  LondoOj 
Liverpool,   Bristol,   and   other  ports    of  the   united  empire,   as 
nothing  but  the  utmost  severity  of  an  impress,  to  enable  our  fleet 
to  meet  that  of  the  enemy,  could  satisfy  or  allay.     Then,  indeed, 
men  '  but  little  habituated  to  the  sea,'  (that  is,  provided  they  had 
used  it  two  years,)  '  would  be  torn  by  impressment  from  otlier 
occupations  ;'  a  measure  which  would  not  be  necessary  so  long  as 
the  impressment  of  seamen  continues  to  be  tlie  legal  and  consti"   ', 
tutional  prerogative  of  the  king.    We  have,  just  now,  some  twenty    I 
thousand  choice  seamen  in  employ,  but  where  are  they  1 — scat- 
tered over  twenty  different  and  distant  parts  of  tlie  world;  thera 
are,  we  believe,  about  1^5,000  out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital,  10,000  of  whom  might  probably  be  available  to  assist  in 
fitting  out  and  completing  the  guard-ships  at  home :  the  rest  must 
be  made  up  by  impressment  or  by  volunteers  ;  but  tlie  latter  arC 
raised  by  a  very  slow  process  ;  and  though  an  increase  of  boun- 
ties, the  panacea  of  some,  niight  facilitate,  it  would  go  but  a  little 
way  to  expedite,  the  raising  of  men.     The  fleet,  on  a  moderate 
scale,  once  manned,  some  relaxation  of  impressment  may  talcs   , 
place :  such  men,  for  instance,  as  had  served  a  certain  number 
of  years,  might  be  paid  off; — they  would,  almost  to  a  man,  re- 
turn to  the  king's  service.     The   good  treatment  which  seameo 
now  receive,  the  almost  total  discontinuance  of  flogging,  which 
has  been,  year  by  year,  getting  more  and  more  into  discredit  and 
disuse — the  sufficiency  and  «(cellent  quality  of  their  provisions  ;    j 
their  improved  clothing  ;  the  distinctions  which  petty  officers  have  , 
conferred  on  them  ;  the  numerous  comforts  that  of  late  have  beea   ] 
introduced  into  ships  of  war ;    and  the  very  handsome  pensions 
which  long  service,  wounds,  or  disabilities  entitle  them  to  receive, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  pride  of  conscious  superiority  which  a  maxtn 
of-war's  man  feels  over  die  drudge  in  a  merchant-ship,  will  alway* 
ensure  a  preference  to  the  navy,  and  we  have  little  doubt  would, 
after  die  first  manning  of  tlie  ileet,  cause  the  evils  of  impressment  ^ 
hardly  to  be  felt ;    but  modification  is  one  thing,  abolition  ano-    ; 
ther;   and  we  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  latter  measure  will    | 
never  be  applied  to  this  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  oi 
die  crown. 

With  this  short  explanation,  which  we  deemed  due  to  Lord 

CoUingwood,  we  once  more  thank  the  editor  for  his  highly  ini- 
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porhint  and  Very  valuable  work.  It  is  one  which  will  oocupy  a 
permanent  place  in  the  English  library ,  when  all  the  pufied  attd 
placarded  biographies  and  autobiographies  which  have  of  lat6 
years  disgraced  the  press  of  this  country,  shall  be  as  utterly  forgotteti 
as  if  the  paltry  beings  whose  vanity  and  insignificance  they  display 
had  never  existed.  The  portrait  of  one  English  Worthy  more  is 
now  secured  to  posterity. 


Art.  IV. — Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.     By 
Leigh  Hunt.     London^  1828.     Quarto,     pp.  513. 

^  T  ORD  NELSON  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries*  would 

-*-'  look  well  on   the  title-page   of  a  large  and  sumptuous 

qu«rto  volume  :  but  what  would  mankind,  or  womankind^  or 

childkind  think,  if  the  contemporaries  par  excellence — the  chosen 

*  some'— of  his  lordship,  turned  out  to  be  Captain  Augustus  Pry, 
of  the  Margate  Hoy,  and  a  few  more  worthies  of  the  like  calibre? 
Or  would  vulgar  wonder  be  diminished  on  finding  that  of  513 
pages  introduced  with  that  eternal  blazon,  some  150  were  given 
to  the  victor  of  Trafalgar,  and  about  double  that  number  to  Mr. 
Pry  himself, — a:  satisfactory   deduction    of  his   pedigree   from 

*  P.  P.  cleric  of  this  parish,'  and  a  copious  account  of  his 
achievements  in  the  rencontre  with  the  Wallsend  Collier,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Wapping  press-gang  ?  &c.>  8cc. ;  while  in  the 
minor,  but  still  important  department  of  graphic  embelli^ment^ 
a  twopenny  blank  profile  falling  to  the  share  of  the  lamented 
Admiral,  the  pencil  and  graver  had  bestowed  their  most  elaborate 
and  costly  exertions  on  the  surviving  heroes  of  the  steam^service  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  contempo- 
rary of  Lord  Byron.  We  find,  on  referring  to  his  preface,  that 
he  disclaims,  though  not  with  indignation, — ^that,  alas  !  he  durst 
not — ^the  catchpenny  arrangement  of  the  title-page  now  before 
us,  and  indeed  of  the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  Had  the 
bookseller  permitted  the  author  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own 
taste  and  judgment,  the  newspapers,  instead  of  announcing  for 
six  months,  in  every  variety  of  puff  direct  and  puff  oblique,  the 
approaching  appearance  of  '  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries,' would  have  told  us  in  plain  terms  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  following ;  the  *  pale  face 
rescued  from  insignificance  by  thought'  which  Mr.  Hunt  assures 
us  he  carries  about  with  him  would  have  fronted  Mr.  Hunt's  title- 
page  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt's  recollections  of  Lord  Byron  would  have 
been  printed  by  way  of  modest  appendix  to  the  larger  and  more  in- 
teresting part  of  the  work,  namely,  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

'  The  account  of  Lord  Byron,*  says  this  ingenuous  writer,  '  was 
])0t,  njieant  to  stand  first  in  the  ]wi*    I  should  have  kept  it  for  a 

climax. 
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climax.  My  own  reminiscences,  I  fear,  coming  after  it,  will  be  like 
bringing  back  the  Moselle  after  devils  and  Burgundy.  But  my  pub- 
lisher thought  it  best :  perhaps  it  is  so  ;  and  I  have  only  to  hope,  that 
in  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  title-page^  it  will  not  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  seem  unworthy  of  it/ — Preface^  p.  vii. 

How  graceful  is  that  ^  I  fear  !'  how  delicately  modest  the  pa- 
rallel case  which  it  introduces !  Let  us  not  be  critical  about 
trifles.  The  poet  of  Alma  thought  himself  very  philosophical 
when  he  said — 

'  Yes  !  let  the  goddess  smile  or  frown, 
Bread  we  shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown, 
And  in  a  cottage  or  a  coiu't 
Brink  fine  champagne  or  muddled  port/' 

WiB  are  far  from  being  reduced  to  such  alternatives  by  thejpre- 
sens  divus  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  Both  of  our  Burgundy  and 
our  Moselle,  we  are  sure  ;  and  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  liberal 
Amphytrion  of  Conduit  Street,  about  the  particular  epoch  of  his 
rich  repast  at  which  it  pleaseth  him  to  whisper  to  the  minister  of 
his  will—  t  Boy  I  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow  ?* 

We  are  constrained  to  add,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  our 
*  pensive  hearts'  have  withstood  the  influence  both  of  Burgundy 
^nd.Moselle.  To  our  fancy,  dropping  metaphors,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  books  that  any  man  can  take  up.  The  cox- 
Qombries  of  Mr.  Hunt's  style  both  of  thought  and  language,  were 
these  things  new,  and  were  they  all,  might  indeed  furnidh  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  to  the  most  saturnine  of  readers.  But  we  had 
supped  full  with  these  absurdities  long  ago>  and  have  hardly  been 
able  to  smile  for  more  than  a  moment  at  the  most  egregious  spe- 
cimens of  cockneyism  which  the  quarto  presents ;  and  even  those 
W[ho  have  the  advantage  of  meeting  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  for  the  first 
time  upon,  this  occasion,  will  hardly,  we  are  persuaded,  after,  a 
little. reflection,  be  able  to  draw  any  very  large  store  of  merriment 
from  his  pages.  It  is  the  miserable  book  of  a  miserable  man  : 
the  little  airy  fopperies  of  its  manner  are  like  the  fantastic  trip 
and  convulsive  simpers  of  some  poor  worn  out  wanton,  struggling 
between  famine  and  remorse,  leering  through  her  tears. 

'  I  must  confess,'  says  this  unhappy  man  in  his  preface,^  that  such 
is. my  dislike  of  these  personal  histories,  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
become,  a  party,  that  had  I  been  rich  enough,  and  could  have  repaid  the 
handsome,  conduct  of  Mr.  Colburn,  with  its  proper  interest,  my  first 
impulse  would  have  been  to  put  it  into  the  fire/ 

And  over  and  over  again,  in  the  course  of  the  book  itself,  we 
have  such  parentheses  as  the  following  : 

'  —  But  I  fear.  I  am  getting  a  little  gossiping  here  beyond  the 
record — such  is  the  contamination  of  these  personal  fistories/ — ^p.  13.  • 

'  I  will  not  repeat  what  was  said  and  lamented  on  this  subject.    I 

would 
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would  not  say  anything  about  it,  nor  about  twenty  other  matters,  but 
tlMLt  they  hang  together  more  or  less,  and  are  connected  with  the  truth 
of  a  portrait  which  it  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  paint.* — p.  d5. 

With  such  a  feeling  running  cold  all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of 
his  hearty  does  this  unfortunate  proceed  to  fill  page  after  page> 
through  a  long  quarto  volume^  with  the  meanest  details  of  private 
gossip^ — dirty  gabble  about  men's  wives  and  men*s  mistresses, — 
and  men's  lackeys^  and  even  the  mistresses  of  the  lackeys  (p.  13) 
^-and,  inter  alia,  with  anecdotes  of  the  personal  habits  of  an  illus- 
trious poet  now  no  more,  such  as  could  never  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  man  who  was  not  treated  by  ILiOrd  Byron  either 
as  a  friend  or  aa  a  menial.     Such  is  the  result  of  ^  the  handsome 
conduct'  of  Mr,  Hunt's  publisher — who,  we  should  not  forget,  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  throughout*  the  concoction  of  this  work, 
a  species  of  authority  somewhat  new  in  the  annals  of  his  calling : 
*  TTiou  profane  man  f  I  ask  thee  with  what  conscience 
Thou  const  advance  that  idol  against  us 
That  have  the  seal  ?     Were  not  the  shillings  numbered 
That  made  thepounds ?     Were noi  the  fxnmds  told  omiT* 

'  I  have  lived  in  their  houses,'  (said  Byron,  speaking  of  the 
Italians,)  ^  and  in  the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes  merely  as 
amico  di  comi,  and  sometimes  as  amico  di  cuore,  and  in  neither 
case  do  I  feel  myself  authorized  in  making  a  book  of  them.'f 
His  Lordship's  contemporary  has  struggled  against  the  same 
feeling ;  and  though  he  has  sinned  in  spite  of  his  conscience,  the 
struggle  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  shall  at  least  endeavour  to 
suppress  contempt,  on  this  occasion,  in  compassion. 

Not  having  the  fear  of  a  publisher-editor  before  our  eyes,  we 
shall  gratify  Mr.  Hunt  by  considering  his  materials  in  the  order 
in  which  he,  if  he  could  have  had  his  own  way,  would  have  pre- 
aented  them — and  begin  with  his  autobiography ;  out  of  which 
some  future  D'Israeli  will,  no  doubt,  add  a  curious  chapter  to  the 
Bnnals  of  the  '  Calamities  of  Authors.'  This  gentleman  does 
not  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduce  his  personal  history  to  the 
public,  and  our  readers  may  find  in  former  numbers  of  this  jour^ 
nal,  all  that  we  could  wish  to  say  on  the  most  important  points  of 
it.  His  account  of  his  father  is,  however,  new ;  and  very  offen- 
sive as  well  as  absurd  as  is  the  style  in  which  he  chooses  to  tell 
that  story.  Me  must  say  the  chief  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  its 
facts  are,  in  one  point  of  view  at  least,  favourable  to  the  unfor- 
tunate writer. 

It  appears  that  the  father  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  native  of 

*  See  rarioufl  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  JciDuary,  1828;  to  the  editor  of  the 
Homing  Chronicle* 

'  t  MS.  lettew  pmeMtm. 

Barbadoes^ 
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BarbadoeS;  who  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  as  a  practising" 
iittorney  and  barrister,  and  had  considerable  success  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  tory ;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  took  the 
aide  of  the  government  so  warmly,  as  to  make  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  hatred  among  the  insurgents.  He  was,  in  fact, 
driven  by  a  mob-riot  from  America ;  and  arrived  in  this  country 
with  high  hopes  of  being  munificently  rewarded  for  his  loyalty. 
Remembering  the  history  of  Warburton,  the  shrewd  attorney  took 
orders,  and,  according  to  his  son's  narrative,  became  the  popular 
ipreacher  of  some  gay  chapel.  Mr.  Hunt  speaks  with  no  respect 
of  his  father's  talents,  but  represents  him  as  a  graceful  elocution- 
ist. He  was,  we  gather,  one  of  those  comely,  smooth-tpngued^ 
demi-theatrical  spouters  who  sometimes  command  for  a  season  or 
two  the  rapture  ofpretty  ladies,  and  the  flutter  of  perfUmed  pocketrs 
handkerchiefs.  Totally  destitute  of  the  learning  of  his  new  pro- 
fession, and  by  no  means  remarkable,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  son, 
for  clerical  propriety  of  habits,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  creol^ 
orator  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  church  patronage  ;  or 
indeed,  that,  after  a  little  time,  his  chapel-celebrity  was  perceptibly 
on  the  decline.  Government  gave  him  a  moderate  pension  as  an 
American  loyalist ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  this  was  to  be  all, 
the  reverend  gentleman  began  to  waver  somewhat  in  his  opinions 
both  as  to  church  and  state.  In  a  word,  he  ended  in  being  aq 
unitarian,  and  a  republican,  and  an  universalist ;  and  found  diat 
this  country  was  as  yet  far  too  much  in  the  dark  to  approve  either 
of  his  new  opinions,  or  of  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  abandoned  his  old  ones.  W(»'ldly  disappointment  soon 
turns  a  weak  mind  sour ;  and  stronger  minds  than  this  have  had 
recourse  to  dangerous  stimulants  in  their  afflictions.  The  steps  of 
degradation  are  broad  and  easy ;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  describes 
himself,  in  a  passage  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  foppery,  is  pathetic^ 
as  tracing  his  earliest  recollections  to  a  prison. 

Were  we  in  the  humour  for  mirth,  the  details  of  this  story  might 
furnish  enough  of  it.  The  Reverend  Isaac  Hunt  was,  among 
other  chances  and  changes,  tutor  for  a  little  time  to  Mr.  Leigh^ 
father  to  the  present  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  and 
nephew  to  the  last  Duke  of  Chandod. 

*  To  be  tutor  in  a  ducal  family,'  sajrs  the  son,  *  is  one  of  the  road$ 
to  a  bishopric.    My  father  was  thought  (by  whem  ?)  to  be  in  the 

highest  way  to  it. His  manners  were  of  the  highest 

order  (?) :  his  principles  in  church  and  state  as  orthodox,  to  alii 
APPEARANCE,  as  could  be  wished ;  and  he  had  given  up  flourishing 
prospects  in  America  for  their  sake.  But  his  West  Indian  tempera*- 
ment  spoiled  all.  He  also,  as  he  became  acquairUed  (how  ?)  wi<;h 
the  gover|lme^t,  began  to  doubt  its  perfectiox^ :  and  th9  SUno,  whosfn 
ipig^Vt^pess  of  information  respecting  the  personal  afifairs  of  his  sub- 
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jects  is  well  known,  was  doubtless  prepared  with  qnestions.ifrlMcli 
THB  DuKB  was  not  equally  prepared  to  answer,  and  perhaps  did  BP( 
hazard/ — ^p.  313.  ,  .,* 

The  curiosity  of  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God  liing 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  about  Mr.  Isaac  Hunjb 
was  doubtless  intense.  But  the  chance,  however  narrow,  by 
which  the  latter  individual  escaped  a  mitre,  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  world — 

'  If  it  may  be  some  vanity  in  us,'  says  our  author,  '  at  least  it  is  no 
dishonour  to  our  turn  of  mind  to  hope  that  we  may  have  been  the 
means  of  circulating  more  knowledge  and  entertainment  in  society 
than  if  he  had  attained  the  bishopric  he  looked  for,  and  left  us  ticketed 
and  labelled  among  the  acquiescent.' — p.  315. 

Here  let  us  rest  for  a  moment,  and  be  thankful.  The  Reverend 
Isaac  Hunt  did  not  get  Gloucester ;  but  we  have  got  the  Examiner 
paper,  and  the  Liberal,  and  Foliage,  and  Rimini,  and  a  translation 
of  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  in  threepenny  numbers. 
Here  is  another  strong  exemplification  of  the  justice  with  which 
poets  as  well  as  divines  have  proclaimed 

'  All  partial  evil  universal  good.* 

Mr.  Hunt  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  too  much  information  about  truly  great  men;  and  this 
principle  has  governed  him  throughout  the  composition  of  his 
autobiography.  Whether  Rousseau,  or  Montaigne,  (from  whom 
he  takes  his  motto,)  or  Colley  Gibber's  apology,  formed,  to  his 
fancy,  the  chief  and  best  model,  we  know  not ;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  work  will  remind  ordinary  readers 
of  Brasbridge's  Memoirs  more  frequently  than  of  any  odiers,  ex- 
cept perhaps  those  of  P.  P.  We  are  extremely  sorry  that  our  limits 
must  prevent  us  from  going  very  minutely  into  the  details  of  this 
performance — ^The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  quarto  itself  for 
all  the  particulars  about  the  Reverend  Isaac  Hunt's  method  of 
smoking  tobacco ;  and  about  the  establishment  of  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  West,  (who  was  connected  with  the  family  by  his  mar- 
riage,) especially  his  porter  James,  ^a  fine  tall  fellow,  who  figured 
in  his  master's  pictures  as  an  apostle ;'  who  was  '  as  quiet  as  he 
was  strong  :'  and  with  whom  'standing  for  his  picture  had  become 
a  sort  of  religion;'  and  'the  butler,  with  his  little  twinkling  eyes, 
full  of  pleasant  conceit,  venting  his  notions  of  himself  in  half  tones 
and  whispers — a  strange  fantastic  person ;'  and  of  '  the  picture 
that  the  butler  wore  on  his  shirt-pin  ^  (p.  333) ;  and  how  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  adhncimberbis,  visited  the  family  of  Alderman  Thorn- 
ton, at  his  house  in  Austin  Friars ;  and  how  '  a  private  door 
opened  into  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Drapers,  so 
that  what  with  the  secluded  nature  of  the  street  itself,  and  those 
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verdant  places  behind  it^  it  was  truly  rus  in  urbe  and  a  retreat;? 
and  how  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  '  has  been  told  the  cranberries  he  has 
inet  with  since  must  be  as  fine  as  those  he  got  with  the  T.'s^  as 
liurge,  and  as  juicy^  and  that  they  came  from  the  same  place ;  and 
t6r  all  that  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  never  ate  a  cranberry  tart  since  he  dined 
in  Aastin  Friars '  (p.  336) ;  and  how  an  aunt  of  his,  that  lived  in 
Great  Ormond-street,  ^  had  something  of  the  West  Indian  pride, 
but  all  in  a  good  spirit,  and  was  a  mighty  cultivator  of  the  gentiU-' 
ties  ;'  insomuch  that  her  nephew  '  durst  not  appear  before  her  with 
flirty  hands,  she  would  have  scolded  so  handsomely '  (p.  337) ;  and 
how  the  author  of  Rimini's  *  first  flame,  or  notion  of  a  flame; 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  those  days,  was  for  his  giddy  cousin 
Fan,  a  quicksilver  West  Indian ;'  and  how  of  the  first  half-guinea 
he  received  *  one  shilling  was  devoted  to  pears,  another  to  apples, 
anodier  to  cakes,  and  so  on,'  till  coming  to  the  last  sixpence, 

*'  and,  being  struck  with  a  recollection  that  I  ought  to  do  something' 
useful,  with  that  I  bought  sixpenn'orth  of  shoestrings '  (p.  338) ; 

and  how  his  ^  cousins  had  the  celebrated  Dr.  Calcott  for  a  music- 
master  ;'  and  how  the  doctor  made  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  a  present  of 
Schrevelius's  Lexicon,  and  *  when  he  came  down  to  Merton  let 
him  ride  his  horse'  (which  probably  was  a  job  one);  and  how 

*  walking  one  day  by  the  little  river  Wandle  our  author  came  upon 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls  he  ever  beheld,  standing  in  the  water 
with  bare  legs,  washing  some  linen '  (p.  341);  and  how  cousin 
Fan  ^  was  a  lass  of  fifteen  with  little  laughing  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
like  a  plum ;'  and  how  the  young  poet's  heart,  when  in  her  pre- 
sence, '  was  in  a  vague  dream  of  beauty,  and  female  cousins,  and 
green  fields,  and  a  feeling  which,  though  of  a  warm  nature,  was 
fall  of  fears  and  respect '  (p.  344) ;  and  how 

*  she  and  I  used  to  gather  peaches  before  the  house  were  up ;  I  held 
the  ladder  for  her ;  she  mounted  like  a  fairy,  and  when  I  stood  doating 
ou  her  as  she  looked  down  and  threw  the  fruit  in  my  lap,  she  would 
cry  Petit  gco-con,  you  will  let  'em  all  drop'  (p.  345) — 

and  all  about  Christ's  Hospital,  where  Mr.  Hunt  received  his 
education  ;  and  how  he  looked  in  his  blue  petticoats  and  yellow 
stockings;  and  how  the  meat  at  the  Hospital  was  in  those  days 
tough,  and  the  milk-porridge  ludicrously  thin'  (p.  353);  and 
how  '  Miss  Patrick,  daughter  of  the  lamp-manufacturer  in  New- 
gate-street, was  one  of  the  goddesses  of  the  school '  (p.  360) ;  and ' 
Mr.  Hunt  *  used  to  identify  her  with  the  picture  of  Venus  in  Tooke's 
Pantheon'  (ibid.)  ;  and  how  one  of  the  masters,  *  when  you  were 
out  in  your  lessons,  turned  upon  you  with  an  eye  like  a  fish  * 
(p.  362),  and  *  generally  wore  grey  worsted  stockings,  very  tight, 
unth  a  little  balustrade  leg,'  &c.  8lc. ;  and  how 

*  speaking  of  fruit  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  trait  on  the  part  of  a 
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Greohnofllienailieof  LeOrkse.  Hftwat.themaddeitofall  tlie|;real 
boys  of  my  time ;  clever,  full  of  addresa,  and  not  liampered  with  modesty* 
Remote  rumours,  not  lightly  to  be  heard,  fell  on  our  ears  respecting 
pranks  of  his  among  the  nurses'  daughters.  He  was  our  Lord  Bo« 
Chester,'  he.  &c.  (p.  867) ; 

and  how  Mr.  Lei^h  Hunt  scalded  his  shins, '  when  sitting  before 
the  fire,  one  evenmg,  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed,  wrapped 
up  in  the  perusal  of  the  Wonderful  Magazine/  (p.  377) ;  on 
wnich  melancholy  occasion,  ^  the  whole  of  his  being  seemed  col*» 
kcted  in  one  fiery  torment  about  his  le^s,'  (p.  378) ;  and  how,  at 
last,  he  was  taken  away  from  the  hospital : — 

*  The  fatal  hat  was  put  on ;  my  father  was  come  to  fetch  me  :-^ 

We,  hand  in  hand,  with  strange  new  steps  and  slow. 
Thro'  Holbom  took  our  meditative  way*—- p.  380 ; 

and  how,  shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Isaac  Hunt  collected  and  pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  a  volume  of  verses  written  by  his  son  *, 
and  how>  ^  as  it  was  unusual,  at  that  time,  to  publish  at  so  early  a 
period  as  sixieen,'— -(rapid  as  the  march  of  intellect  has  been,  we 
really  had  not  been  aware  that  this  v^^as,  as  yet,  usual)— the 
author's  <  age  made  him  a  kind  of  young  Roscius ;'  and  how  the 
author  was,  ^  perhaps,  as  proud  of  his  book  then,  as  he  is 
ashamed  of  it  now  /  and  why  the  book  is  worthless  in  die  author's 
estimation  now ;  to  wit,  because 

^  The  French  Revolution  had  not  then,  as  afterwards,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  shaken  up  and  refreshed  the  sources  of  thought  all  ovee 
Europe' — ^p.  880 ; 

and  how,  *  not  long  after  diis  period,'  Mr.  Hunt  <  ventured  on 
publishing  his  first  prose,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  essays,  under 
the  title  of  The  Traveller,  (an  appropriate  title  for  a  gentleman, 
who  had  actually  been  to  Brentford,)  *  by  Mr.  Town,  Junior, 
Critic,  and  Censor-General ;'  they  ^  came  out  in  the  evening 
paper  of  that  name,  and  were  imitations,  as  the  reader  will  guess, 
of  the  Connoisseur;'  and  how,  in  the  author's  opinion,  anno 
domini,  1828,  '  they  were  lively,  and  showed  a  tact  for  writing; 
but  nothing  more :' — 

*  There  was  something,  however,  in  mt  writings,  at  that  period, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  which,  to  observers,  might  have  had 
an  interest  beyond  what  the  author  supplied,  and  amounted  to  a  sign 
of  the  times.    I  allude  to  a  fondness  for  imitating  Voltaire /-r-p.  391. 

'  An  abridgment  that  I  picked  up  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary 
(a  translation)  was,  for  a  long  whUe,  my  text^^book  both  for  opinion 
and  style.'— p.  392. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  fills  several  pages  of  his  quarto  with  blasphe- 
mous extracts  from  the  last  number  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary 
now  printing  ia  that  CQmmodjoua  fashion  at  the  £xaminer  press ; 

and 
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and  having  used  his  scissars  and  paste  as  largely  as  he  judged 
right  and  proper  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of 
that  useful  work^  he  adds^  ^  At  these  passages  I  used  to  roll  with 
laughter;  and  I  cannot  help  laughing  now,  writings  as  I  am^ 
alone^  by  my  fire-side/  (p.  394).  This  intelligent  admirer  of  Vol- 
taire goes  on  to  inform  us  how  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled,  The 
Earl  cf  Surrey,  and  a  farce,  called  2%e  Beau  Miser,  and  another, 
called  A  Hundred  a  Year  ;  and  how  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Bell,  proprietor  of  *  The  Weekly  Messenger,*  who  was, 
^  upon  the  whole,  a  remarkable  person,' — '  a  plain  man,  with  a 
red  face,  and  a  nose  exaggerated  by  intemperance,'  (p.  398) ;  and 
«lso  with  Eandini,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Bell's  paper,  *  who  looked 
the  epitome  of  squalid  authorship,'  (p.  400) ;  and  how — here  we 
come,  at  last,  to  classical  ground : — 

*  My  brother  John,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  set  up  a 
paper  called  The  News,  and  I  went  to  live  with  him  in  Brydges -street, 
and  wrote  the  theatrical  articles  in  it.     It  was  he  that  invented  the 

moUND  WINDOW  IN  THE  OPPIOB  OF  THAT  PAPBE  TO  ATTRACT  ATTEN- 
TION.'— ^p.  401. 

Mr.  John  Hunt's  round  window  was  a  happy  invention,  though 
mot  equal,  we  think,  either  to  Mr.  Henry  Hunt's  blacking  van, 
or  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  present  title-page.  But  to  return.  In 
^  The  News,'  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  entertained  the  town  with  arti- 
cles on  the  theatrical  performers  of  the  time,  which  had,  as  we 
remember,  very  considerable  influence  and  success  ;  so  much  so^ 
that  he  ere  long  determined  to  set  up  a  paper  of  his  own ;  whence 
^  TTie  Examiner.'  In  that  newspaper,  Mr.  Hunt  continued  his 
lively  strictures  on  the  affairs  of  the  green-room,  and,  by  degrees, 
began  to  aspire  to  higher  game.  In  a  word,  he  was  ere  long 
known  to  the  public  as  the  editor  and  chief  writer  of  one  of  the 
most  profligate  radical  prints  of  the  day,  which  was,  moreover, 
tlistinguished  above  all  tne  rest  of  its  tribe,  for  the  promulgation 
of  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  morality,  and  religion,  such  as  may 
easily  be  inferred  from  his  juvenile  admiration  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary.  He  published,  from  time  to  time,  little 
volumes  of  poetry,  which,  although  they  have  all  passed  into  utter 
oblivion  now,  exhibited  occasional  traces  of  feeling  and  fancy,  suffi- 
ipient  to  make  good  men  lament,  while  they  condemned,  the  vicious 
prostitution  of  the  author's  talents  in  hb  regular  labours  of  the 
nebdomadal  broad-sheet;  but  all  warning  was  in  vain.  Sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  small  knot  of  fantastic  smatterers,  he 
found  immediate  gratification  of  his  overweening  vanity  in  the 
Hpjdauses  of  this  coxcombical  circle ;  and  lost,  as  a  necessary  con- 
lequencei  all  chance  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  upper  ranks  of 

literature. 
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*.  With  witlings  passed  his  days, 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise. 
And,  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down, 
And  at  rehearsals  sweat,  and  mouthed,  and  cried^ 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  his  side.' 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  short-lived  glitter  and  merciless  catas- 
trophe of  this  very  small  ambition  :  Stat  nominis  umbra.  Indeed^ 
nobody  seems  to  be  more  thoroughly  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case  than  the  publisher  of  the  work  now  before  us ;  hence 
the  ^  attractions  of  the  title-page  ;*  and  Mr.  Hunt's  truly  humir 
liating  apology  for  the  false  colours  under  which  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  re-open  his  long-silent  battery  of  paper  pellets. 

We  had  always  understood,  that  Mr.  Hunt,  before  he  wa$( 
known  by  anything  but  his  Juvenile  verses,  obtained  some  situa- 
tion in  the  War-office ;  and  that  he  lost  this,  after  many  warnings, 
in  consequence  of  libelling  the  Duke  of  York,  then  commandert 
in-chief,  m  the  newspapers  ;  but  of  this  story,  there  is  no  trace  in 
the  quarto  before  us,  and  we,  therefore,  suppose  it  must  hav^ 
been,  at  least,  an  exaggeration.  If  it  were  true,  it  might  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  personal  spleen 
with  which  the  Examiner,  from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  was 
accustomed  to  treat  almost  every  branch  of  the  Royal  family.  It 
is  well  known,  that  an  indecent  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  appeared  in  that  vehicle  of  scandal,  at  last  drew  on  Messrs.. 
Hunt  the  notice  of  the  attorney-general:  they  were  tried  and 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisoiunent,  and,  we  believe,  a  pretty, 
large  fine  besides,  though  we  do  not  remember  the  exact  amount; 
and  this  affair  gave  a  blow  to  the  Examiner  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

Mr.  Hunt's  account  of  this  trial,  and  the  subsequent  imprison- 
ment, is  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  vanity  and  affectation  that 
even  he  has  ever  put  forth  : — 

'  I  put  my  countenance,'  he  tells  us,  *  in  its  best  trim.  I  made  a 
point  of  wearing  my  best  apparel ;  put  on  my  new  hat  and  gloves, 
and  descended  into  the  legal  arena  to  be  sentenced  gallantly.  As  an 
instance  of  the  imagination  /  with  which  I  am  accustomed  to  mingle 
everything,  I  was,  at  that  time,  reading  a  little  work  to  which  Milton 
is  indebted,  the  Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus,  and  this,  which  is  a  satire 
on  '*  Bacchuses  and  their  revellers,"  I  pleased  myself  with  having  in  my 
pocket' ! 

But  the  following  is  still  more  exquisite : — 

'  There  is  reason,'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  '  to  think,  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  little  less  easy  than  ourselves He  did 

not  even  look  at  us,  when  he  asked,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  whether 
it  was  our  wish  to  make  any  remarks.' — ^p.  415. 

Poor 
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"  Poor  Lord'  Ellenborough !  how*  completely  that  timid  spirit 
had  been  overawed  by  the  new  hat  and  gloves,  and  dignified  bear- 
ing of  Mr.  Examiner !  Bradshaw's  inward  tremblings  were 
nothing  to  this ! 

Mr.  Hunt  appears  to  have  done  wonders  with  his  quarters  in 
(he  Borough : — 

^  '  I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling  co- 
loured with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  windows  were  screened  with 
Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were  set  up,  with  their 
busts,  and  flowers  and  a  piano-forte  made  their  appearance,  perhaps 
Inhere  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  of  the  water.  .  .  . 
.'.....  But  I  had  another  surprise  ;  which  was  a  garden : 
there  was  a  little  3rard,  outside  the  room,  railed  off  for  another,  be- 
longing to  the  neighbouring  ward.  This  I  shut  in  with  ^reen 
paiHngs,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Here  I  write  and  read,  in  fine  weather,  some- 
times under  an  awning.  In  autumn,  my  trellises  were  hung  with 
i^carlet  runners,  which  added  to  the^u?^y  investment  i* — pp.  424,  6. 

We  presume  the  turnkeys  make  a  pretty  peiiny  by  showing  the 
.^ot  where  the  great  Mr.  Hunt  actually 

*  sat  amidst  his  books,  and  saw  the  imaginary  sky  overhead  and  the 
;^per  roses  about  him.' — p.  425. 

•The  Raleigh  chamber  in  the  Tower,  Galileo's  dungeon  at 
Rome,  and  Tasso's  at  Ferrara,  are  the  only  scenes  of  parallel 
interest'  that,  at  this  moment,  suggest  themselves  to  our  recollec- 
tion.' 

•  It  was  during  this  memorable  confinement,  that  Mr.  Hunt  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  noble  poet,  whose  name  he  has  blazoned 
•<Jn  his  present  title-page,  Mr.  Moore,  who  was,  at  that  period, 
silly  enough  to  entertain  the  saloons  of  our  Whig  aristocracy  with 
certain  performances  of  which,  we  have  no  doiibt,  he  is  now  heartily 
ashamed,  might  not  unnaturally  feel  some  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
fering Examiner ;  and  he  appears  to  have  carried  Lord  Byron  to 
visit  the  classical  scenery  of  the  imaginary  sky  and  paper  roses. 
Thus,  charitably  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron,  began  his  inter- 
course with  the  gentleman,  who  now  pays  a  debt  to  a  bookseller 
by  trampling  on  his  grave. 

.    Giving  Mr.  Hunt  full  credit  for  his  adoption  of  the  apothe 
ciary's 

*  My  poverty  but  not  my  will  consents ' —  ' 

we  shall  touch  as  gently  as  possible  on  this  matter ;  but  a  few 
words  are  demanded,  in  all  justice  and  in  all  equity..  His  apo- 
logy, ex  crumendy  is  an  admission,  in  limine^  that  his  book  is  an 
attack  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  he  has  farther  the 
ibandour  to  admit  as  follows : — 

,   *  What  wag  p  te  toW  pf  the  noble  poet  involved  of  necessity  a 

painful ' 
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ptinful  retrospeel ;  and  Iramamze  as  I  may,  and  as  I  tfntt  I  do,  xigoti 
him,  at  well  as  eTeiything  else — and  certain,  as  I  am,  that  alUiougiL 
I  look  upon  this  or  that  man  as  more  or  less  pleasant  and  admirable^ 
I  partake  of  none  of  the  ordinary  notions  of  merit  and  demerit  with 
re^^ard  to  any  one' — (what  means  this  prate  ?)  ^  I  could  not  conceal 
froai  myself,  on  looking  oyer  the  MS.  that  in  renewing  my  intercourse 
with  him  in  imagination,  I  had  involuntarily  felt  a  re -access  of  the 
spleen  and  indignation  which  I  experienced  as  a  man  who  thought 
hmiself  ill-treated.* — Preface^  p.  V. 

Now  the  questions  which  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  ask  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  are  smiply  these : — Did  the  personal  intercourse  between 
him  and  Lord  Byron  terminate  in  an  avowal  on  his  (Mr.  Hunt's^ 
part  of  hottiliiyf  And,  Would  he  have  written  and  publishea 
about  Lord  Byron  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  this  work  had  Lord 
Byron  been  alive  ?    Except  when  vanity  more  egregious  than  ever 

Er^'erted  a  human  being's  thoughts  and  feelings  interferes,  we  give 
r.  Hunt  some  credit  for  fiEumess — and  if  he  can  answer  these 
two  questions  in  the  affirmative,  we  frankly  admit  that  we  shall 
think  more  charitably,  by  a  shade  or  two,  of  this  performance  than^ 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  we  are  able  to  do. 

One  thing  is  certain :  namely,  that  Mr.  Hunt's  brother  conti'* 
tiued  to  be  Lord  Byron's  publisher  to  the  last.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  we  have  now  before  us  a  voluminous  collection  of  Lord 
Byron's  private  correspondence,  addressed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
persons  whom  Mr.  Hunt,  however  ridiculously,  describes  as  his 
own  personal  enemies — letters  ^Titten  before,  during,  and  after 
the  period  of  Mr.  Hunt's  intercourse  with  Lord  Byron  in  Italy ; 
and  although  there  occur  many  jokes  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  many  lu- 
dicrous and  quizzical  notices  'of  him,  yet  we  have  sought  in  vain 
for  a  single  passage  indicative  of  spleen  or  resentment  of  any  shape 
or  degree.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  upholds  Mr.  Hunt,  as  a 
man  able,  honest,  and  well-intentioned,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of 
all  his  absurdities,  entitled  to  a  certain  measure  of  respect  as  well 
as  kindness.  The  language  is  uniformly  kind.  We  shall  illus- 
trate what  we  have  said  by  a  few  extracts.  Mr.  Hunt  vrill  per* 
ceive  that  Lord  Byron's  account  of  his  connexion  with  The  Liberal 
is  rather  different  from  tiiat  given  in  the  book  on  our  table.  Mr. 
Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron  into  the  under* 
taking  of  that  hapless  magazine :  Lord  Byron,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service  by  ihe  Messrs.  Hunt 
themselves. 

*  GenoOy  Oct.  Oth^  1822. — ^I  am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  bad  business^ 
and  won't  do,  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for  others.  /  can 
have  no  advantage  in  it.  I  belieVe  the  brothers  Hunts  to  be  honest 
men;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ;  they  have  not  a  Nap.  They 
pressed  me  to  engage  in  this  wwA,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  consented: 

stiU 
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still  I  shall  not  repent  if  I  can  do  them  the  least  service.  I  haye  done 
all  I  can  for  Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here,  but  it  is  almost  useless ; 
his  wife  is  ill ;  his  six  children  not  very  tractable ;  and  in  affairs  of 
this  world  he  himself  is  a  perfect  child.  The  death  of  Shelley  left 
them  totally  aground ;  and  I  could  not  see  them  in  such  a  state  with« 
out  using  the  common  feelings  of  humanity^  and  what  means  were  ia 
my  power  to  set  them  afloat  again.' 

.  Again — Mr.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  as  dropping  his  con- 
nexion with  The  Liberal  partly  because  his  friends  at  homd 
(Messrs.  Moore,  Hobhouse,  Murray,  &c,)  told  him,  it  was  a 
discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business  did  not  turn 
out  lucrative. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  influenced  hf 
the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very  large  retiu'ns  from  The 
Liberal.  Readers  in  these  days  need  not  be  told,  that  periodical  works 
which  have  a  large  sale  are  a  mine  of  wealth :  Lord  Byron  had  cal« 
culated  that  matter  well.* — Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries <f  p.  SO. 

*  The  failure  of  the  large  profits — ^the  non-appearance  of  the  golden 
visions  he  had  looked  for,  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  returns — of 
fhe  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of  this  new  country,  which  he  should 
conquer  in  the  regions  of  notoriety,  to  the  dazzling  of  all  men's  eyes 
and  his  own — ^this  it  was — ^this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  wluch 
made  him  determine  to  give  way.' — Ihid.  p.  51. 

Now  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself: 

'  Genoay  O****  IS^A,  1822. — They  will,  of  course,  attribute  motives  of 
all  kinds ;  but  I  shall  not  abandon  a  man  like  Hunt  because  he  is  un* 
fortunate.  Why,  I  could  have  no  pecuniary  motives,  and,  least  of  all^ 
in  connexion  with  Hunt.' 

*  Genoa,  10^^  25^,  1822. — Now  do  you  see  what  you,  and  your 
friends  do  by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ?  actually  cement  a  sort  of 
connexion  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  and  which,  had  the  Hunts 
prospered,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will 
not  quit  them  in  their  adversity,  though  it  should  cost  me  character, 
fame,  money,  and  the  usual  et  cetera  My  original  motives  I  ah-eady 
explained ;  (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show ;)  they  are 
the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  told  Leigh 
Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the  subject  of  that  letter.  He  was 
violently  hurt,  and  never  will  forgive  me  at  the  bottom ;  but  I  cannot 
help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to 
question  me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain  truth,  and  I  confess,  I  did 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I  said  he  was  ^^  a 
bore,^*  which  1  don't  remember.  Had  this  Journal  gone  on  well,  and 
I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for  them,  1  should  then  have  left 
them  after  a  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee  shore  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage 
by  themselves.  As  it  is,  I  can't,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  leave 
them  among  the  breakers.  As  to  any  conununity  of  feeling,  thought, 
or  opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  id  little  or  none.  Wh 
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meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but'  I  think  him  a  good  principled  and  able 
man,  and  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  I  do  not  know  what  world 
he  has  lived  in  ;  but  I  have  lived  in  three  or  four,  but  none  of  them 
like  his  Keats -aud-Kangaroo  terra  incognita.  Alas !  poor  Shelley ! 
how  we  would  have  laughed  had  he  lived !  and  how  we  used  to  laugh 
now  and  then  at  various  things  which  are  g^rave  in  the  suburbs.' 

These  extracts,  as  far  as  mere  matters  of  fact  are  concerned^ 
we  beg  leave  to  present  without  conunent.  It  will  be  for  Mr. 
Hunt  to  offer  any  explanation  he  pleases  as  to  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions in  the  two  stories ;  and  we  willingly  leave  the  task  of 
estimating  the  counter-statements  in  dieir  ultimate  shapes,  to  the 
accomplished  person  whose  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron  are  announced, 
and  anxiously  expected  by  the  world.  Neither  shall  we  at  all  enter 
into  Mr.  Hunt's  details  about  Lord  Byron's  treatment  of  himself 
personally ;  they  are  very  painful  to  read  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  ob- 
viously felt  something  of  the  humiliation  of  putting  them  on 
paper.  If  Lord  Byron's  bounty  was  haughtily,  coldly,  and 
grudgingly  bestowed,  it  was  not  likely  to  impress  the  mind  of 
the  receiver  with  very  genial  feelings ;  and  we  need  not  tell  Mr, 
Hunt,  since  he  himself  betrays  a  full  sense  of  the  circumstance, 
that,  although  gratitude  might  be  out  of  the  question,  it  was 
possible  to  be  silent. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  :'  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  i»^ce 
^ays, 

'  My  account  of  Lord  Byron  is  never  coloured  with  a  shadow  of 
untruth :  nor  have  I  noticed  a  great  deal  that  I  should  have  done,  had 
I  been  in  the  least  vindictive,  which  is  a  vice  I  disclaim.  If  I  knew 
any  two  things  in  the  world,  and  have  any  two  good  qualities  to  set  off 
against  many  defects,  it  is,  that  I  am  not  vindictive,  and  that  I  speak 
the  truth.  I  have  not  told  all,  for  I  had  no  right  to  do  so.  In  the 
present  case,  also,  it  would  be  inhumanity  both  to  this  dead  and  to 
THE  LIVING.* — Preface^  p.  v. 

Now  a  question  suggests  itself  to  us,  which  we  are  sure  Mn 
Hunt,  with  the  high  feelings  thus  entertained  and  expressed  by 
him,  will  thank  us  for  asking.  It  is  well  known,  that  Lord  Byron 
took  leave  finally  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  by  letter.  The  letter  in 
question  we  never  saw,  but  we  have  conversed  with  those  whp 
read  it;  and  from  their  account  of  its  contents — they  describe 
it  as  a  document  of  considerable  length,  and  as  containing  a 
full  narrative  of  the  whole  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Hunt  met  and  parted,  according  to  his  lordship's  view  of 
the  case — we  confess  we  have  been  rather  surprized  to  find  it 
altogether  omitted  in  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  quarto.  Mr.  Hunt 
prints  very  carefully  various  letters,  in  which  Lord  Byron  treats  of 
piatters  nowise  bearing  on  the  differences  which  occurred  between 
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these  two  distinguished  contemporaries :  and  our  question  is,  was 
it  from  humanity  to  the  dead,  or  from  humanity  to  the  living, 
diat.Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  judged  it  proper  to  omit  in  this  work  the 

Sparentjy  rather  important  letter  to  which  we  refer?  If  Mr. 
imt  has  .had  the  misfortune  to  mislay  the  document,  and  sought 
in  vain  for  it  amongst  his  collections,  he  ought,  we  rather  think, 
to  l^aye  stated  that  fact,  and  stated  also,  in  so  far  as  his  memory 
might  serve  him,  his  impression  of  the  character  and  tendency  of 
this  valedictory  epistle.  But  in  case  he  has  both  lost  the  document 
and  totally  forgotten  what  it  contained,  we  are  happy  in  having 
.this  opportunity  of  informing  him,  that  a  copy  of  it  exists  in 
yery  safe  keeping. 

Leaving,  then,  the  merits  of  this  personal  quarrel  to  be  settled 
when  all  the  documents  on  both  sides  shall  have  been  produced, 
we  proceed  to  the  only  question  which  the  world  will  consider  as 
at  all  important,  namely,  iii  how  far,  the  existence  of  *  spleen  and 
resentment'  being  admitted,  we  ought  to  take  Mr.  Hunt's  word 
as  to  the  character  in  general  of  his  benefactor.  We  confess  that 
our  author  is,  of  all  men  that  ever  had  any  considerable  intercourse 
with  Lord  Byron,  the  one  whose  testimony  on  this  head  we  should, 
d  priori,  have  been  inclined  to  receive  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
Knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Hunt,  except  from  his  writings,  we  should 
have  taken  it  as  the  merest  matter  of  course,  that  when  these 
two  men  came  together  the  one  would  amuse  himself  with  quiz- 
zing and  mystifying  the  other  in  every  possible  method.  The 
author  of  Sardanapalus  and  the  author  of  Rimini — the  author  of 
Don  Juan  and  the  author  of  Foliage — Quevedo  Redivivus  and 
the  author  of  the  Feast  of  the  Poets — it  is  impossible  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  such  a  juxtaposition,  without  acquiring  the  true 
.point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  an  estimate  of  Lord 
Byron's  character  and  manners  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 
For  example : — Mr.  Hunt  tells  his  readers  that  Lord  Byron  threw 
him  back  his  Spenser,  saying  ^  he  could  make  nothing  of  him' : 
but  whether  are  we  to  believe  that  the  noble  lord,  sickened  (as 
all  Mr,  Hunt's  readers  have  been  for  twenty  years  past)  with  Mr. 
Hunt's  endless  and  meaningless  chatter  about  the  half  dozen  poets, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  whom  he  patronizes,  was  willing  to 
annoy  Mr.  Hunt  by  the  cavalier  treatment  of  one  of  his  principal 
protegSsy  or  that  the  author  of  one  of  the  noblest  poems  that 
have  been  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  was  both  ignorant  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  anything  of 
its  merits?  No  man  who  knew  anything  of  Lord  Byron  can 
hesitate  for  a  moment  about  the  answer.  Lord  Byron,  we  have 
no  sort  of  doubt,  indulged  his  passion  for  mystifying,  at  the 
expense  of  this  gentleman,  to  an  improper  and  unjustifiable 
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extent.  His  delight  was  at  all  times  in  the  study  of  man. 
'  Since  I  remember,  (says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,)  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  trace  every  feeling,  every  look,  to  its 
root/  What  a  study  must  the  author  of  these  Memoirs, 
staring  about  him  at  Pisa  virith  his  Paddington  optics,  have  pre- 
sented to  this  practised  dissector !  and  it  seems  to  us  extremely 
probable  that  the  practitioner  used  both  scalpel  and  probe  with  all 
the  coolness  of  another  Majendie.  Hence,  and  hence  only^  we 
are  persuaded,  the  egregious  nonsense  with  which  Lord  Byron 
appears  to  have  crammed  habitually  the  most  uninitiated  of 
isteners.  Hence,  most  assuredly,  his  sneers  at  Shakspeare,  M il- 
hon,  and  Spenser ;  and  hence,  it  is  not  improbable,  his  applauses 
of  Rimini,  and  his  'respectful  mention  of  Mr.  Keats/ 

We  believe  we  could  not  illustrate  our  view  of  the  whole  of 
this  business  more  effectually  than  by  simply  presenting  a  few 
extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  private  letters  in  which  this  Mr.  Keats 
is  alluded  to.  Our  readers  have  probably  forgotten  all  about 
^  Endymion,  a  poem,'  and  the  other  works  of  this  young  man, 
the  all  but  universal  roar  of  laughter  with  which  they  were 
received  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  ridiculous  story 
(which  Mr.  Hunt  denies)  of  the  author's  death  being  caused  by 
the  reviewers.  Mr.  Hunt  was  the  great  patron,  the  '  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend '  of  Mr*  Keats ;  it  was  he  who  first 
puffed  the  youth  into  notice  in  his  newspaper.  The  youth  re- 
turned the  compliment  in  sonnets  and  canzonets,  and  presented 
his  patron  with  a  lock  of  Milton's  hair,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  volume  now  before  us,  Mr.  Keats  figures  as 
one  of  '  the  contemporaries  of  Lord  Byron ;'  and  Mr.  Hunt  tells 
us,  that  one  of  his  poems  '  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  delightful 
Bummer-day>  as  he  stood  beside  the  gate  that  leads  from  the  Bat- 
tery on  Hampstead  Heath'  (p.  248) ;  that  another  *  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  sleeping  in  one  of  the  cottages  in  the  Vale  of  Health, 
the  first  one  that  fronts  the  valley,  beginning  fn>m  the  same  quar- 
ter' {ibid.) ;  and,  above  all,  that  *  it  was  in  the  beautiful  lane  run- 
ning from  the  road,  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  that 
meeting  me  (t.  e.  Mr.  Hunt)  one  day,  he  (t.  e.  Mr.  Keats)  first 
gave  me  (i.  e,  Mr.  Hunt)  the  volume  (i.  e.  Endymion).'  In  short, 
next  to  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Mr. 
Keats  will  be  considered  by  posterity  as  the  greatest  poet  of  these 
times. 

Hear  Lord  Byron  !— 

*  Ravenna,  8*"  12,  18«0.— Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but  what 
is  rare,  and  decidedly  good ;  there  is  such  a  trash  of  Keats  and  the 
like  upon  my  tables,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.' 

*  Ravermay  Nov,  18^X820.— Of  the  praises  (in  the  Edinburgh  Re<* 
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view)  of  that  littlo  «  •  ^  •  .  Keatg,  I  shall  obsenre,  as  Johnson 
did  when  Sheridan,  the  actor,  got  a  pension — "  What !  has  he  got  a 
pension  ?  then  it  is  time  that  I  should  give  up  mineP*  Nobody  could 
Be  prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh  than  I  was,  or  more  alive 
to  their  censure,  as  I  showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers* 
At  present  all  the  men  they  have  ever  praised  are  degraded  by  that 
insane  article.  Why  don't  they  review  and  praise  **  Solomon's  Guide 
to  Health  V*  it  is  better  sense,  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny  Keats/ 

*  Ravenna^  S***'  21, 1820. — No  more  Keats,  I  entreat,  flay  him  alive ; 
if  some  of  you  don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no  bearing 
the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  maukin.' 

We  are  very  sorry  that  a  fragment  only  of  the  Review  of  Mr. 
KeatS;  which  Lord  Byron  thus  proffere^^  has  been  pr^servedt 
It  is  as  follows : 

'^  The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  sonnet 
Into  the  brain,  ere  one  can  think  upon  it ; 
The  silence  when  some  rhvmes  are  coming  out* 
And  when  theyVe  come,  the  very  pleasant  rout; 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow, 
'Tis  perhatps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  borrow 
Some  precious  book  from  out  its  snug  retreat 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall  meet. 
Scarce  can  I  scribble  on,"  &c.  &o. 
^  Now  what  does  this  mean?    Again, 

''  And  with  these  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er,  a  horse's  prance  J' 

*  Where  did  these  forms  of  elegance  learn  to  rid*  with  stoopiiw 
shoulders?  Again, 

"  Thusl  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio," 

^Agam, 

"  Yet  I  must  not  forget 
Sleep,  quiet,  with  his  poppy  coronet : 
For  what  ther^  may  be  worthy  in  these  riiytnes 
I  partly  owe  to  him,'^  8cc. 

*  Thi«  obligation  is  likely  to  be  mutual. — It  may  appear  harsh  (coti* 
tinues  Lord  Byron)  to  accumulate  passages  ftom  the  work  of  a  youn^ 
man  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  but,  if  he  will  set  out  with  a8sailiii|r 
the  poet,  whom,  of  all  others,  the  young  aspirant  ought  to  respect, 
and  honour  and  study ;  if  he  will  hold  forth  in  such  lines  his  notions 
pn  poetry,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  them,  by  terming  such  men 
as  Pope,  Dryden,  Swift,  Congreve,  Addison,  Young,  Gray,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  &c.  &c.,  "  a  school  of  dolts,"  he  must  abide  by  the  conse* 
quences  of  his  unfortunate  distortion  of  intelject.  But,  like  Milbourne, 
be  is  the  fairest  of  critics,  by  enabling  us  to  compare  his  own  com* 
positions  with  those  of  Pope,  at  the  same  age,  and  on  a  similar 
isubject,  viz.  poetry.  As  Mr.  Keats  does  not  want  imagination  or  in- 
dustry, let  those  who  hdve  led  him  astrcaj  look  to  what  they  have  done. 

2  J&  2  Surely 
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Sureh  they  mutt  feel  no  little  remone  in  having  so  perverted  ike  taste 
and  feelings  of  this  young  nuui,  and  will  be  sotted  with  one  such 
victim  to  Vie  Moloch  of  their  absurdity.  Pope  little  expected  that  the 
art  of  sinkiiig  in  poetry  would  become  an  object  of  serious  study,  and 
jBupersede,  not  only  his  own,  but  all  that  Horace,  Vida,  Boileau,  and 
Aristotle  had  left;  to  posteri^  of  precept,  and  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
nations,  of  example.'— fyronV  MSS, 

Our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  observed  one  curious  circumstance 
that  peeps  out  in  these  extracts — the  fact,  namely,  that  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Shelley  were  in  the  habit  of  laughing  when  they 
met  in  private,  at  things  ^  which  look  grave  in  the  suburbs/ 
Among  other  notices  to  the  same  effect,  which  we  might  easily  intro- 
duce from  Lord  Byron's  MSS.,  we  confess  we  were  particularly 
entertained  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  dated  Ravenna,  July  30tb, 
1821,  from  which  it  appears,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Keats 's 
death,  Mr.  Shelley  composed  an  elegy,  in  the  shape  of  a  parody 
on  the  nursery  song  about  Cock  Robin^  beginning  thus  with  our- 
selves:— » Who  kiUed  Jack  Keats? 

J,  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartarly, 

'Twas  one  of  my  feats,'  &c.,  &c« 

and  so  running  on  through  the  various  claimants  of  the  critical 
crime  in  a  vein  of  merriment  and  derision  which  certainly  would 
have  astounded  the  Paddingtonians.^— We  beg  leave  to  adopt  as 
well  as  transcribe  Lord  Byron's  own  reflections  in  verse  and  in 
prose  on  the  same  event :— ' 

*  Strange  that  the  soul,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article.' 
*  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  though  I  think  he  took  the  wrong  line  as  a 
poet,  and  was  spoiled  by  Cockneyfying,  and  Suburbing,  and  versifying 
Tooke's  Pantheon  and  Lempriere's  Dictionary.' — Byron's  MSS, 

The  truth  is,  that,  on  literary  subjects  of  all  s(H^t3,and  descrip- 
tions, Lord  Byron's  opinions  were  ^  wide  as  the  poles  asunder' 
from  those  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  little  coterie  ;  and  it  is,  we  must 
own,  by  this  radical  diversity  of  feeling  as  to  the  matters  which 
Mr.  Hunt  thought  and  thinks  of  the  highest  moment,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  account  for,  in  the  main,  the  tone  of  bitter  spleen 
in  which  the  surviving  Grub-street  authorling  comments  on  every 
part  of  the  character  of  the  great  English  poet  who  is  no  more. 
Looking  to  the  supreme  scorn  with  which  Lord  Byron,  in  his  let- 
ters, uniformly  treats  all  the  dogmas  and  performances  of  the  class 
of  writers  who  acknowledged  Mr.  Hunt  as  their  chief,  we .  are 
really  quite  unable  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron  ever  dreamt  of  a 
journal  in  which  these  writers  were  to  be  the  principal  labourers, 
fis  a  source  of  ^  large  profits'  to  himself^    He  knew  that  the 

world 
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world  had  utterly  condemned  the  school  of  poetry  and  criticism  in 
question^  and  he  thought  the  world  quite  right  in  this  decision. 
iJpon  what  principle,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  his  taking  any 
part  in  their  magazine  project?  We  really  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  doubt  that  he  did  so  purely  and  entirely  from  the  cha- 
ritable feelings  to  which  he  himself  distinctly  ascribes  his  unhappy 
acquiescence  in  an  impracticable  scheme.  He  thought,  no  doubt^ 
that  his  own  compositions  would  be  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  Messrs,  Hunt  and  Co. ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  might  benefit 
these  needy  people  without  materially  injuring  his  own  reputation. 
Humble  as  was  his  estimate  of  the  talents  of  all  his  coadjutors^ 
except  Mr.  Shelley,  he  had  not  foreseen  that,  instead  of  his  genius 
floating  their  dulness,  an  exactly  opposite  consequence  would 
attend  that  unnatural  coalition.  In  spite  of  some  of  the  ablest 
pieces  that  ever  came  from  Lord  Byron's  pen, — in  spite  of  the 
magnificent  poetry  of  Heaven  and  Earth, — the  eternal  laws  of 
gravitation  held  their  course :  Messrs.  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  Co. 
furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo ;  and  the  '  Liberal'  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  watei^  of  oblivion  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
TdUe-Talky  or  the  Foliage,  or  the  Endymion. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  a  little  more  copiously  what 
we  have  said  of  Lord  Byron's  critical  tenets :  by  doing  so,  we 
certainly  think  we  shall  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt's  quarrel  with  him,  and  the  consequent  outrage  on 
his  memory,  perpetrated  in  the  elaborate  volume  now  before  us. 

*  Ravenna^  Jan,  4,  1821. — I  see  by  the  papers  of  Galignani,  that 
there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectation,  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Of 
what  I  have  read  of  his  works,  I  liked  the  Dramatic  Sketches^  but 
thought  his  Sicilian  Story  and  Marcian  Colonnay  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt 
by  I  know  not  what  affectation  of  Wordsworth,  and  Hunt,  and  Moore, 
and  myself,  all  mixed  up  into  a  kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely 
to  produce  a  good  tragedy  if  he  keep  to  a  natural  style,  and  not  play 
tricks  to  form  harlequinades  for  an  audience.  As  he  (Barry  Cornwall 
is  not  his  true  name)  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  I  take  more  than 
common  interest  in  his  success,'  &c.,  &c. — Bt/ron'i  MSS, 

*  Ravenna^  Sept.  12,  1821. — Barry  Cornwsdl  will  do  better  by  and 
by,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don't  get  spoiled  by  green  tea  and  the  praises 
of  Pentonville  and  Paradise-row.  The  pity  of  these  men  is,  that  they 
never  lived  in  high  life  nor  in  solitude;  there  is  no  medium  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  busy  or  the  still  world.  If  admitted  into  high  life 
for  a  season,  it  is  merely  as  spectators — they  form  no  part  of  the 
mechanism  thereof.  Now,  Moore  and  I,  the  one  by  circumstances,  the 
other  by  birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the  corporation,  and  to  have 
entered  into  its  pulses  and  passions,  **  quarum  partes  fuimus."— 
Both  of  us  have  learned  by  this  much  that  nothing  else  could  have 
taught  us.'— /Wc3?. 

The 
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The  following  b  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Byrbn'M  bookiellerj^' 
dated  Ravenna,  Sept.  24th,  1821 : — - 

*  You  shall  not  send  me  any  modern  or  (as  they  are  called)  netf 
puhlications  whatsoever,  save  and  excepting  any  writing,  prose  or  versOi 
of  (or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter  Scott,  Crabbe,  Moore, 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifford,  Joanna  Baillie,  Irving  (the  American), 
Hogg,  Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man),  or  any  especial  single  work  of 
£uicy  which  is  thought  to  be  of  considerable  merit.  Voyages  and 
travels,  provided  they  are  neither  in  Greece,  Spain,  Asia  Minor,  Alba- 
nia, nor  Italy,  will  be  welcome.    No  other  English  works  whatsoever.* 

The  following  are  incidental  notices  which  we  have  taken 
almost  at  hazard,  from  the  same  correspondence : — 

'  Ravenna,  Sept  llth,  1820. — Oh,  if  ever  I  do  come  amongst  you 
again,  I  will  give  you  such  a  Baviad  and  Mseviad,  not  as  good  as  the 
last,  but  even  better  merited.  There  never  was  such  a  set  as  your 
ragamuffins,  (I  mean  not  yours  only,  but  everybody's.)  What  with 
the  Cockneys,  and  the  Lakers,  and  the  followers  of  Scott,  and  Moore, 
and  Byron,  you  are  on  the  very  uttermost  decline  and  degradation  of 
literature.  I  can't  think  of  it  without  all  the  remorse  of  a  n^urderen 
I  wish  Johnson  were  alive  again  to  crush  them.'  .... 

*•  Sept.  1 5th,  1817.— I  have  read  Lallah  Ro<^,  but  not  with  suffi-^ 
dent  attention  yet.  •  .  »  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  popularity; 
for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fsUow  in  idl  respects,  and  Will  enjoy  it 
without  any  of  the  bad  feelings  which  success,  good  or  evil,  some- 
times engenders  in  the  men  of  rhyme.  Of  the  poem  itself,  I  will  tell 
you  my  opinion  when  I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  the  poern,  for  I 
don't  like  the  prose  at  all  at  all ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  "  Fire- 
worshippers"  is  the  best,  and  the  "  Veiled  Prophet "  the  worst  of  the 
volume. 

*  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  1  am  convinced,  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  that  he  and  all  others — Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
Campbell,  I,  are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that 
we  are  upon  a  wrong,  revolutionary,  poetical  system  (or  systems),  not 
worth  a  d — n  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe 
are  free,  and  that  the  present  and  next  generation  will  finally  be  of  this 
opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  by  having  lately  gone  over 
some  of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way : 
I  took  Moore's  poems,  and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
tliem  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not 
to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance,  in  point  of 
sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  imagination,  passion,  and  invention^ 
between  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  lower  empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us ;  and 
if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself  accordingly.  Crabbe'e 
the  man,  but  he  has  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject;  and 
Rogers,  the  grandfather  of  living  poetry,  is  retired  upon  half-pay, 
since  pretty  Miss  Jacqueline,  with  her  nose  acquiline,  and  h^s  done 
enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  bad  done  formerly,' 

Non 
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N&n  noiter  hie  aemuh^sixch  were  the  opinions  of  Ix>rd  Byron 
on  English  literature,  perhaps  the  only  subject  on  which  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  before 
he  entered  on  the  joint  speculation  of  a  literary  journal  with  that 
gentleman — with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  author  of  Rimini,  who, 
throughout  all  his  works,  treats  the  great  names  of  our  time  with 
contempt, — who,  even  in  this  quarto,  talks  of  Lord  Byron  himself 
as  a  mere  imitator  in  poetry, — and  who  considers  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
Mr.  John  Keats,  and  so  forth,  as  the  only  true  and  permanent 
Hghts  of  the  age.  Such  were  their  literary  differences ;  and  we 
venture  to  add  that  the  points  of  discrepancy  between  the  two 
men,  as  to  literature,  were  less  numerous  and  of  less  importance 
than  in  regard  to  almost  any  other  subject  whatever— except  only 
(and  with  sorrow  do  we  mark  the  exception)  the  highest  subject 
of  all,  namely,  religion. 

As  to  politics,  die  haughty  heir  of  all  the  Byrons,  and  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  round  window  in  the  Examiner  office  had 
not,  and  never  could  have  had,  anything  in  common  beyond  a 
few  words,  to  which  the  man  of  genius  and  the  paragraph-monger 
attached  totally  opposite  meanings.  Even  as  to  the  more  solemn 
subject  of  religion,  we  ought  to  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  even 
for  a  moment  considering  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  as 
brother  infidels.  The  dark  doubts  which  disturbed  to  its  depths 
the  noble  intellect  of  the  one  had  little,  indeed,  in  common  with 
the  coxcombical  phantasies  which  floated  and  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  other's  shallowness.  Humility, — «  most  absurd  delusion 
of  humility,  be  it  allowed,  made  the  one  majestic  creature  un- 
happy :  the  most  ludicrous  conceit,  grafted  on  the  most  deplo- 
rable incapacity,  has  filled  the  paltry  mind  of  the  gentleman-of 
the-press  now  before  us,  with  a  chaos  of  crude,  pert  dogmas, 
which  defy  all  analysis,  and  which  it  is  just  possible  to  pity  more 
than  despise. 

'  I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity/  said  Byron  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr* 
Oifford,  '  and  did  not  expect  that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortality 
of  man,  I  should  be  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  a  God.  It 
was  the  comparative  insignificance  of  ourselves  and  our  world,  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  whole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that 
first  led  me  to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  immortality  might  be 
overrated.' 

Let  us  hear  his  lordship's  contemporaiy. 

•  He  (Lord  B5rron)  was  a  Christian  by  education;  he  was  an  infidel 
by  reading.  He  was  a  Christian  by  habit ;  he  was  no  Christian  upon  re- 
flection. I  use  the  word  here  in  its  ordinary  acceptation^  and  not  in  its 
really  Christian  and  philosophical  sense ^  as  a  believer  in  The  Endeavour 
and  The  Universality,  which  are  the  consummation  of  Christianity,  ,  . . 
Sigoted  Qhrjstians,  <tf  «U  s^ls,  take  Ub^rties  enough,  Gpd  knows  I 
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They  are  mnch  ptofaner  than  any  devout  deist  ever  thmks  of  being.' 
^—Hunt,  p.  188. 

Such  is  uniformly  the  tone  of  this  would-be  ^  devout  Deist/ 
this  most  profound  Universalist. 

*  Ye  men  of  deep  researches,  say  whence  springs 
This  daring  character  in  timorous  things  ? 
Who  start  at  feathers,  from  an  insect  fly — 
A  match  for  nothing — but  the  Deity !' 

Between  the  hypochondriac  reveries  of  a  poet^  and  the  smug 
petulancies  of  this  cockney^  there  is^  we  take  it,  about  as  wide 
an  interval  as  from  the  voluptuousness  of  a  Sardanapalus  to  the 
geniality  of  a  monkey ;  an  illustration  which  we  also  beg  leave 
to  apply  (where,  indeed,  it  is  all  but  literally  in  point)  to  the 
feelings  of  these  two  persons,  on  certain  moral  questions,  to  which 
we  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  make  no  allusions. 

We  shall  touch  as  briefly  as  possible  on  this  disgusting  topic. 
It  is  a  miserable  truth,  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
went  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  Lord  Byron's  cost,  and  under 
Lord  Byron's  roof  at  Pisa,  Lord  Byron  entertained  an  Italian 
gentleman's  wife,  as  his  mistress,  under  that  roof.  Let  us  hear 
what  his  contemporary  has  to  say  as  to  his  own  conduct  in  carry- 
ing his  own  wife  to  partake,  under  that  same  roof,  of  Lord  Byron's 
bounty. 

'  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  father  and  brother  (of  Lord 
Byron's  mistress)  living  in  the  same  house  ;  but  taking  the  national 
manners  into  consideration,  and  diflFering  very  considerably  with  the 
notions  entertained  respecting  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  more 
countries  than  one,  I  was  prepared  to  treat  with  respect  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  founded  in  serious  feelings,  and  saw  even  in  that  arrange- 
ment something  which,  though  it  startled  my  English  habits  at  firsts 
seemed  to  be  a  still  further  warrant  of  innocence  of  intention,  and  ex- 
ception  to  general  rules,* — Hunt,  p.  22. 

'  He  (Lord  Byron)  had  been  told,  what  was  very  true,  that  Mrs.' 
Hunt,  though  living  in  all  respects  after  the  fashion  of  an  English 
wife,  was  any  thing  but  illiberal  with  regard  to  others.' — Ibid,  ip.  26, 

This  is  enough  :  we  shall  be  more  merciful  to  this  unfortunate 
lady,  than  her  auto-biographical  husband  has  been. 

We  should,  indeed,  have  reason  to  blush,  could  we  think  for 
a  moment  of  entering  into  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
concerning  the  manners,  habits,  and  conversation  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evidence  upon 
any  such  subjects ;  his  book  proves  him  to  be  equally  ignorant  of 
what  manners  are,  and  incompetent  to  judge  what  manners  ought 
to  be :  his  elaborate  portraiture  of  his  own  habits  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  very  caricatura  of  absurdity ;  and  the  man  who 
wrote  this  book,  studiously  cast,  aa  the  whole  language  of  it. is, 
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a  free-and-easy,  conversational  tone,  has  no  more  right  to 
decide  about  the  conversation  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron, 
flian  has  a  pert  apprentice  to  pronounce  ex  catkedrd — from  his 
one  shilhug  gallery,  to  wit — on  the  dialogue  of  a  polite  comedy. 
We  can  easily  believe,  that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when 
this  was  his  Companion.  We  can  also  believe  that  Lord  Byron's 
senous  conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was  often  unintelli- 
gible to  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  certain,  that  in  such 
company  Lord  Byron  talked,  veij  often  indeed,  for  the  mere  pur- 
lose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  ignorant,  phantastic, 
Kk-a-daisical  guest ;  that  he  considered  the  Magnus  Apollo  of 
■Paradise  Row  as  a  precious  butt,  and  acted  accordingly.  We 
flierefore  consider  Mr.  Hunt's  evidence  as  absolutely  inadmissible, 
on  strong  prefimi'nan/ grounds.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  it, 
when  we  find  it,  as  we  do,  totally  and  diametrically  at  variance 
both  with  the  substance  and  complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  episto- 
lary correspondence;  and  with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose 
talents,  originally  superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measurement 
to  Mr.  Hunt's,  have  been  mntured  and  perfected  by  study,  both 
of  books  and  men,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even  dreamed  of; 
who  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  to  all  mtents  and  purposes ;  and  who,  qualified  as  they 
probably  were,  above  any  of  their  contemporaries,  to  appreciate 
Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a  poet,  or  as  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
pre-eminent  fame,  mingling  with  the  world  in  society  such  as  he 
ought  never  to  have  sunk  below,  all  with  one  voice  pronounce  an 
opinion  exactly  and  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  looking  to 
things  broadly  and  to  the  general  effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which 
this  unworthy  and  ungrateful  dependent  has  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  promulgating,  on  the  plea  of  a  penury  which  no  Lord  Byron 
survives  to  relieve.  It  is  too  bad,  that  he  who  has,  in  his  own  per- 
sonal conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  so  much  to  answer  for — 
who  abused  great  opportunities  and  great  talents  so  lamentably — 
who  sinned  so  deeply,  both  against  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed and  the  literature  in  which  his  name  will  ever  hold  a  spleudid 
place — it  is  really  too  bad,  that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the 
grave  condemnation  of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and 
his  demerits,  and  well  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so  much  tliat  was 
excellent  and  noble — it  is  by  much  too  bad,  that  this  great  man's 
[lorious  though  melancholy  memory  ^1 

'  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks  jH 

Of  r^gi;d  curs  and  vuigar  hacks'  ^^ 

m  he  fed ; — that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  from  theif 
of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over  by  creatures 
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MffaOy  even  in  the  leut  hyenn-like  of  their  moods,  oiui  touch  no* 
thing  that  mtnkind  would  wish  to  respect  without  polluting  it. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the 
best  possible  review  of  Mr.  Lieigb  Hunt's  Reminiscences  of  Lord 
Byron,  by  transcribing  a  few  stanzas  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
newspaper  immediately  on  the  publication  of  this  quarto,  and  which 
have  been  universally  attributed  to  one  of  the  very  few  persons 
introduced  in  Mr.  Hunt's  book,  whom  it  is  possible  to  hear  men* 
tioned  among  *  Lord  Byron's  contemporaries'  without  laughing  i-^^ 

^  Next  week  will  be  published  (as  **  Lives"  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange, 
Of  a  small  puppy-dog,  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

^  Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call  ^*  sad,'' 
'Tis  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends ; 
And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  behave^— among  friends. 

^  How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  moves,  how  he  drinks, 

Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 
And  'tis  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  Uie  lion  was  no  such  great  things  aftsv  iiL 

*  Though  he  roared  pretty  well-^this  the  puppy  allows-**- 

It  was  all,  he  says,  borrowed  --all  second-hand  roar ; 
And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

*  'Tis,  indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Ct/nic  could  ask, 

To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task. 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy- dog  habits. 

'  Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
With  sops  every  day  from  the  lion's  own  pan, 
He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass, 
And — does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

'  However,  the  book's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 

Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high-bred, 
How  they  suffer  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen, 
Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead. 
'  Exeter  *  Change.  T.  Pidcock.' 

So  much  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  versus  Lord  Byron :  the  other 
contemporaries  that  figure  in  this  volume  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  persons  whose  insignificance  equals  that  of  the  author 
himself;  and  as  they  have  had  no  hand^  that  we  know  of,  in  this 
absurd  exposure  of  themselves,  we  should  be  sorry  either  to  waste 
our  time  or  to  wound  their  feelings  bv  any  remarks  on  Mr.  Hunt's 
deliueations  of  them*    Mr*  Shelley  s  portrait  appears  to  be  the 

most 
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most  elaborate  of  these  minor  efforts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  pencil.  Why 
does  Mr.  Hunt  conceal  (if  he  be  aware  of  the  foct)  that  this 
unfortunate  man  of  genius  was  bitterly  sensible  ere  he  died  of 
the  madness  and  profligacy  of  the  early  career  which  drew  upon 
his  head  so  much  indignation^  reproach,  and  contumely — that  he 
confessed  with  tears  ^  that  he  well  knew  he  had  been  all  in  the 
wrong'?  And,  by  the  way,  why  did  Mr.  Hunt  inflict  on  Mr. 
Horatio  Smith  so  great  an  injury  as  to  say,  after  describing  hi» 
acts  of  generous  friendship  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Shelley,  that  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  differed  with  Mr.  Shelley  '  on  some  points,'  without 
stating  distinctly  what  those  points  were-^namely,  every  point, 
whether  of  religious  belief  or  of  moral  opinion,  on  which  Mr. 
Shelley  differed,  at  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Smith, 
from  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  English  community?  We 
are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice,  on  competent 
authority,  to  a  person  whom,  judging  merely  from  the  gentleman- 
like and  moral  tone  of  all  his  writings,  we  certainly  should  never 
have  expected  to  meet  with  in  the  sort  of  company  with  which 
this,  no  doubt,  unwelcome  eulogist  has  thought  fit  to  associate 
his  name. 

Mr.  Hunt  received  from  the  hand  of  nature  talents  which,  if 
properly  cultivated  and  employed,  might  have  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  we  really  believe,  feelings  calculated  to  procure  him 
a  kind  reception  from  the  world.  His  vanity,  a  vanity  to  which 
it  is  needless  to  look  for  any  parallel  even  among  the  vain  race  of 
rhymers,  has  destroyed  all.  Under  the  influence  of  that  disease — 
for  it  deserves  no  other  name* — he  has  set  himself  up  as  the  standard 
in  every  thing.  While  yet  a  stripling,  most  imperfectly  educated, 
and  lamentably  ignorant  of  men  as  they  are,  and  have  been,  he 
dared  to  set  his  own  crude  fancies  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that 
is  received  among  sane  men,  either  as  to  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  or  the  political  government  of  this  nation,  or  the 
purposes  and  conduct  of  literary  enterprise.  This  was  *  the 
Moloch  of  absurdity'  of  which  Lord  Byron  has  spoken  so  justly. 
The  consequences — we  believe  we  may  safely  say  the  last  conse- 
quences— of  all  this  rash  and  wicked  nonsense  are  now  before 
us.  The  last  wriggle  of  expiring  imbecility  appears  in  these  days 
to  be  a  volume  of  personal  Reminiscences;  and  we  have  now 
heard  the  feeble  death-rattle  of  the  once  loud-tongued  as  well  as 
brazen-faced  Examiner. 

We  hope  and  trust  the  public  reception  of  this  filthy  gossip  will 
be  such  as  to  discourage  any  more  of  these  base  assaults  upon 
Lord  Byron's  memory.  '  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara — (said 
he,  in  one  of  those  many  letters  which  breathed  an  ominous  pre- 
sentiment of  early  death)-HBome  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased 
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me  more  than  the  splendid  monuments  of  Bologna ;  for  instance; 
Martini  Lerigi  implora  pace;  Lucrexia  Picini  implora  etema 
quiete.  Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  These  few 
words  say  all  that  can  be  said  or  sought.  The  dead  had  had 
enough  of  life ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they  imphre. 
Here  is  all  the  helplessness^  and  humble  hope,  and  death-like 
prayer  that  can  arise  from  the  grave.  Implora  pace  !  I  hope 
whoever  may  survive  me  will  see  these  two  words,  and  no  more, 
put  over  me.' — It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  will  read  these 
M'ords  without  a  blush  ;  but  to  what  other  ear  will  the  implora 
PACE  of  Lord  Byron  be  addressed  in  vain? 
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Art.  V.  —  1,   Com  Trade,   Wages,  and  Rent      By  Edward 

Cayley,  Esq.     London.     1826. 
2.  Observations  on  the  Corn  Laws.     Addressed  to  JV,  W.  WhU-* 

more,  Esq.,  M.P.     London.     1827. 

£  beg  our  readers  will  not  take  alarm  and  imagine  that  we 
are  about  to  argue  this  eternal  question  as  a  mere  dispute 
about  profit,  carried  on  between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes.     Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  certain  classes 
in  this  country  would  derive  profit  from  a  free  trade  in  com ;  that  a 
greater  number  of  manufacturers  would  be  employed,  clothed, 
and  fed,  if  the  ports  were  open  to  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
grain,  still  we  conceive  that  this  advantage,  whatever  might  be 
its  amount^  would  be  infinitely  counterbalanced  by  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  making  this  island  the  seat  of  numberless    esta- 
blishments, where  foreigners  may   bring  their  surplus    com   to 
be  consumed  in  fabricating  the  manufactured  articles  which  they 
require.     Let  us  imagine  that  the  opening  of  our  ports  to  the  fo- 
reign grower  might  end  in  bringing  into  this  country  a  permanent 
annual  supply  of  10,000,000  of  quarters  of  corn ;  this  would  ulti- 
mately bring  about  an  increase  of  our  manufacturing  population 
to  the  amount,  we  will  say,  of  3,000,000  workmen,  employed 
in  fabricating  commodities  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for  this 
com.     We  should  thus  have,  within  the  limits  of  this  country, 
3,000,000  manufacturers  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  employment  and  subsistence.     This  necessary  supply  of 
foreign  corn  might  be  partially,  or  even  totally,  cut  off  by  natural 
causes — by  deficient  crops  or  bad  harvests — or  by  political  estrange- 
ment and  foreign  caprice.     That  such  interruption  of  the  usual 
supply  of  corn  would  excite  serious  disturbances  among  the  manu- 
facturers thrown  out  of  work,  no  one,  who  has  attended  to  the 
domestic  history  of  these  realms  for  the  last   thirty  years,  can 

doubt. 
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doubt.  Such  an  event  would  inevitably  compromise  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  any  amount  of 
profit  would  constitute  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  risk,  to 
which  such  a  state  of  things  would  expose  the  community. 

.  But  we  must  go  deeper  still.  The  increase  of  our  manufac- 
turing system  has,  unquestionably,  effected  already  a  considerable 
revolution  in  the  morals  and  habits  which  had  previously  charac- 
terised the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  ;  the  confined 
and  crowded  state  of  manufactories  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
shorten  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  and  .to  corrupt  the 
feelings  of  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  We,  therefore, 
doubt  whether  any  augmentation  of  profit  to  be  expected  from 
a  great  additional  extension  of  our  manufacturing  system  would, 
in  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  and  humane  legislator,  compensate  for 
the  moral  and  social  evils  unavoidably  connected  with  it. 

Those  who  maintain  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  on  a  great  scale,  would  have  us  believe, 
that  this  supply  could  never  be  cut  off,  as  it  must  always  be  the 
interest  of  odier  nations  to  furnish  it.  But  without  adverting  to 
those  directly  hostile  movements  which  interrupt  the  commercial 
relations  subsisting  between  two  nations,  other  circumstances,  of 
a  less  violent  character,  may  deprive  us  of  this  supply.  A  defi- 
cient crop,  or  a  bad  harvest,  is  a  calamity  against  which  no  fore- 
sight can  guard :  this  would  cause  prices  to  rise  very  rapidly  on 
the  continent,  and  the  clamours  of  the  common  people  would 
speedily  compel  the  continental  governments  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of.  com.  France  has  already  organized  a  system  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  com,  when  the  market  price  of 
wheat  amounts  to  about  49s.  per  quarter.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any' government  will  permit  com  to  be  exported,  when 
the  market  price  indicates  that  die  produce  of  the  year  is  barely 
su^cient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  native  population. 

Another  cause  of  more  extensive  operation  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  in  the  end  cut  off  entirely  the  supplies  which, 
under  a  free  trade  in  corn,  would  be  sent  to  the  English  market. 
We  will  suppose  that  Prussia  should  send  into  this  country  corn 
sufficient  to  maintain  20,000  workmen  employed  in  manufactures ; 
and  that  the  Prussian  government  should  eventually  succeed  in 
establishing  manufactories  at  home,  wherein  this  coin  would  be 
consumed  in  fabricating  the  wrought  commodities  which  the  Prus- 
sian people  now  obtain  from  abroad.  The  20,000  workmen 
employed  here  to  supply  the  manufactured  goods  required  by 
Prussia,  would  then  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  cast  upon  the 
community  in  a  state  of  destitution.  This  is  an  interruption  of 
the  foreign  supply  of  corn^  which  does  not  in  the  least  depend 
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upon  contingencies  erisiiig  firom  the  caprice  or  ill-mil  of  foreign 
governments:  it  is  one  which  must  inevitably  spring  from  the 
gradual  progress  of  society^  and  cannot  be  prevented  by  any 
foresight  on  our  part :  sooner  or  later,  it  must  come.  England 
cannot  expect  to  continue,  what  for  nearly  a  century  she  has  been, 
a  workshop,  in  which  a  gppeat  proportion  of  the  surplus  produce  ctf 
the  whole  world  has  been  converted  into  a  manufactured  state. 
As  other  nations  which  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  sup- 
ply with  manufactures  advance  in  wealth  and  industry,  they  will 
unquestionably  endeavour  (as  they  ought  to  do)  to  fabricate  at 
home  the  wrought  commodities  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  exporting  hence  in  exchange  for  the  raw  produce  transmitted 
hither. 

We  may,  in  imagination,  conceive  this  country  to  have  become, 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  in  com,  the  general  workshop  of  Eu- 
rope— ^we  may  conceive  our  fields  to  be  turned  into  manufactories 
and  cabbage*gardens;  growing  no  com,  but  applied,  from  John 
o'Groat's  to  the  Land*s-end,  to  the  production  of  beef,  milk,  and 
vegetables ;  the  whole  of  our  bread  corn  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  our  population  more  than  doubled ;  and  while  foreign 
nations  should  continue  to  take  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
the  com  sent  hither,  we  may  further  conceive  this  country  as  en- 
joying a  high  state  of  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not 
endure — other  nations  would,  sooner  or  later,  turn  manufacturers, 
and  consume  their  com  at  home  ;  and  the  people  in  this  country 
who  depended  upon  this  foreign  trade,  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 'Starvation.  Thifs 
is  the  species  of  retrogradation  which  proves  most  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  communities.  The  distress  thus  occasioned  is  not 
confined  to  the  particular  class  deprived  primarily  of  employment ; 
an  excess  of  labour  above  the  demand  for  it  is  thrown  into  the 
market  at  large,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
classes  is,  in  the  issue,  deteriorated. 

This  is  the  trae  reason  of  the  declension  of  Venice,  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  in  wealth  and  population. 
These  were  the  workshops  into  which  the  surplus  corn  of  Eu- 
rope was  poured  to  be  consumed  in  manufactories.  By  de- 
grees, the  nations  which  sent  their  raw  produce  to  these  places, 
in  exchange  for  wrought  goods,  began  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves ;  in  other  words,  to  consume  at  home  the  surplus  pro*- 
duce  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  export.  The  wealth  of 
these  commercial  communities  not  resting,  to  any  large  extent, 
upon  independent  resources  found  within  their  own  territories, 
when  their  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off,  their  prosperity  began 
to  decay,  and  in   the   end   entirely  vanished.      The  history  of 
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the  Netherlands  presents  also  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fate 
which  must  finally  overtake  every  country  which,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  habitually  submits  to  depend  upon 
a  foreign  supply  for  the  subsistence  of  any  large  portion  of  its 
population.  The  whole  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  Great 
Britain  alone  between  1697  and  1771,  inclusive,  amounted  to 
about  thirty-four  millions  of  quarters,  being  an  average  of  exports 
amounting  to  about  450,000  quarters  annually.  Most  of  this 
corn  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  in  exchange  for  wrought  com^ 
modities.  While  this  species  of  commerce  continued,  the  Low 
Countries  flourished  greatly ;  an  immense  manufacturing  popu^ 
lation  was  created,  depending  for  food  upon  the  corn  obtained 
from  England  and  other  countries.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  however,  the  manufactures  of  this  island  took  a  start ; 
and  from  a  corn-exporting  we  became  a  corn-importing  people. 
We  consumed  in  domestic  manufactories  the  com  which  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  away  to  be  converted  into  broad-^cloth 
and  linen,  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  other  nations  sent  their 
com  to  be  turned  into  wrought  goods,  not  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
but  here.  The  distress  into  which  this  change  of  their  commercial 
relations  plunged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  m^s  terrible. 
Multitudes  of  the  manufacturing  population  were,  year  after  year^ 
deprived  of  employment.  Many  of  them,  relinquishing  the  hearths 
of  their  fathers,  emigrated  into  England  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  more  became  the  victims  of  want  and  starvation  at 
home.  The  dreadful  scenes  of  misery  and  distress  which  the  Low 
Countries  presented  at  this  crisis  will  not  be  lost  upon  ^ose  whose 
passions  or  interest  do  not  render  them  blind  to  the  instmction  to 
be  derived  from  history  and  experience*  If  we  be  wise,  we  shall 
take  warning  from  the  misfortunes  of  others.  The  Flemings  ot 
the  eighteenth  century  will  not  have  suffered  in  vain,  if  their  fat^ 
should  have  the  effect  of  deterring  the  legislature  of  this  country 
from  falling  into  the  error  which  proved  fatal  to  that  industrious 
people,  while  pursuing,  with  impolitic  and  ill-regulated  eagerness, 
the  acquisition  of  uncertain  and  instable  gain. 

Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  us  to  form  a  more  singular  feature 
of  the  clamour  recently  excited  against  the  Corn-laws,  than  th^ 
blind  zeal  with  which  the  manufacturing  workmen  have  joined 
in  the  C17.  It  is  alleged  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would 
reduce  the  price  of  bread ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  poor 
weavers  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  bellow  for  their  abolition. 
But  granting  that  this  effect  should  result  from  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  how  would  that  benefit  the  labouring  mechanic  ?  Does  he 
not  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  political  economy,  as  unchangeable  as 
any  even  of  nature's  laws,  that  the  wages  of  labour  must,  upon  an 
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average  of  years,  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  market-price  of 
corn  ?  We  will  suppose  that,  for  the  last  seven  years>  the  average 
price  of  com  amounted  to  6O9.  per  quarter,  and  the  average  earn- 
ings of  a  manufacturing  labourer,  during  the  same  period,  to  9,0b. 
per  week :  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  labourer  would  thus  pur- 
chase the  third  part  of  a  quarter  of  com.  Let  us  now  assume, 
that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  advocate  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Com-laws  should  be  more  than  realized ;  and  that  the 
pnce  of  wheat  should,  on  an  average  of  the  next  seven  years,  be 
reduced  from  609.  to  30^.  per  quarter :  the  labouring  mechanic 
should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  inevitable 
consequence — ^viz.,  that  his  wages  would  sustain  a  corresponding 
reduction,  from  9,0s.  to  \0s.  per  week.  That  his  average  wages 
would  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  the  average  fall  in  &e  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  proposition  as  true  as  an  axiom  in 
mathematics :  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices,  against 
which  he  can  contend  with  no  more  success  than  be  could  resist 
the  ebb  or  the  flow  of  the  tide."*^ 

The  cry  of  '  c^eap  bread'  has  imposed  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  our  labourers.  An  extensive  permanent  importation  of 
foreign  com  would  drive  a  greater  number  of  our  population 
into  cotton-factories :  it  would  subject  a  greater  mass  of  them  to 
the  baneful  influence  which,  in  crowded  manufacturing  districts, 
affects  their  health  and  morals ;  but  it  would  not  secure  to  each 
individual  more  or  better  food  than  he  can  command  at  present. 
If,  however,  any  political  or  natural  contingency  should  cut  off  the 
foreign  supply,  upon  which  the  population  had  become  dependent, 
the  unemployed  and  destitute  workmen  would  be  involved  in  all 
the  wretchedness  of  starvation  and  want.  It  is,  indeed,  the  darkest 
blot  of  a  manufacturing  system,  which  depends  for  its  permanence 
upon  a  foreign  supply  of  food,  that  its  prosperity  is  almost  as 

*  In  order  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  mere  theory  unsupported  by  facts,  we  shall 
extract  from  a  very  sensible  and  practical  pamphlet  before  us,  the  following  table  of 
weekly  wages  paid  in  a  particular  district,  to  agricultural  labourers,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  thirty-five  years,  together  with  the  annual  average  of  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
the  quantity  of  it  that  their  weekly  wages  enabled  them  to  buy  : — 


1        V-—         Week'tWigeiin    Week's  Wages  in    Price  of 
1        Yewi.  Money.  WheaU  WlMat. 


1790     ]0«.     6^  Pecks    48«. 
1795     16*.     71  ...     71*. 


1800  21*.  6^  ...  105*. 

1805  18*.  6|  ...  87*. 

1810  21*.  6|  ...  105*. 

1815  15*.  7i  ...  64*. 

1816  16*.  6f  ...  75*. 

1817  19*.  ^  ...  94*. 


.,  Wcek'a  Wages  in    Week's  Wages  In    Price  of 

^ears.  Money.  Wheat.  Wheat. 


1818  18*.  6}  Pecks  83*. 

1819  16*.  7      ...  72*. 
1820.            14*.  6  J    ...  65*. 

1821  8*.       to  12*.  5     to  7^  54*. 

1822  7*.  6«/.  to  10*.  54  to  71  43*. 

1823  8*.        toll*.  5    toOl  51*. 

1824  12*.  6{    ...  62*. 

1825  14*.  «|    .  .  66*. 

This  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Cayley,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  Merry,  a  very 
intelligent  practical  fanner  and  landowner  of  Lockton,  near  Pickering. 
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fatal  to  the  workmen  employed  as  its  decay.  While  the  usual 
supply  continues  to  arrive,  they  are  stewed  in  manufactories ; 
when  this  supply  is  interrupted,  or  fails,  they  are  starved  in  work- 
houses. The  profit  of  an  extension  of  this  system  would  be 
entirely  reaped  by  their  employers,  while  the  degradation  and 
misery,  inseparably  connected  with  it,  must  fall  exclusively  to 
their  lot.* 

By  way  of  reconciling  the  agricultural  classes  themselves  to  the 
projected  alterations  in  the  Corn-laws,  it  is  contended,  that  a 
steady  price  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  grower  than  a  high 
price ;  and  that  a  free  trade  in  corn  would  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting those  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  it  which  are  found  so 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
fluctuations  recur  less  frequently  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  a  free  trade  in  corn  is  permitted; — that 
when  the  crop  proves  deficient  in  one  district,  by  an  invariable 
law  of  nature  it  is  found  abundant  in  others ;  that  a  short  crop  in 
England,  for  instance,  is  uniformly  counterbalanced  by  a  super- 
abundant harvest  in  some  other  country ;  in  a  word,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  seasons,  there  is  little  or  no  variation 
in  the  amount  of  produce  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  theory ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  one  which  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  In  his  valuable  work  upon  high  and  low 
prices,  Mr.  Tooke  has  set  this  part  of  the  question  completely  at 
rest.  This  accurate  and  acute  writer  states  it  to  be  the  result  of 
his  examination — 

*  That  seasons  of  a  particular  character  for  productiveness  or  un- 
productiveness are  liable  to  occur  in  very  different  proportions  in  equal 
series  of  years  at  different  intervals  :  as,  for  instance,  in  one  interval, 

*  Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  the  scene  sustains; 
One  heart  free  tasting  Nature^s  breath  and  bloom 
Is  worth  a  thousand  slaves  to  Mammon's  gains. 
But  whither  goes  that  wealth,  and  gladd'ning  whom? 
See,  left  but  life  enough  and  breathing  room 
The  hunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel, 
Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o'er  his  loom, 
And  Childhood's  self  as  at  Ixion's  wheel. 
From  mom  till  midnight  task'd  to  earn  its  little  meal. 

Is  this  Improvement  ? — ^where  the  human  breed 
Degenerates  as  they  swarm  and  overflow, 
Till  Toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed, 
And  man  competes  with  man,  like  foe  with  foe. 
Till  Death  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  public  woe  ? 
Improvement ! — smiles  it  in  the  poor  man's  eyes. 
Or  blooms  it  on  the  cheek  of  Labour  ? — No— . 
To  gorge  a  few  with  Trade's  precarious  prize. 
We  banish  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholesome  skies.' 

These  verses  are  from  Mr.  Campbell's  beautiful  poem  on  revisiting  the  Clyde,  in 
ihe  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  1828. 
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tiz.,  from  1693  to  1714,  both  years  included,  making  Iwenty-two  years, 
there  were  twelve  seasons  more  or  less  unfavourable,  or  of  deficient 
produce  }  and  in  another  interval,  from  1730  to  1751,  making  like- 
wise twenty-two  years,  there  was  only  one  season,  which,  from  histo- 
rical record,  or  by  inference  from  fluctuation  of  price,  can  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  decidedly  unproductive. 

'  That  seasons  of  nearly  a  similar  description  frequently  prevailed 
during  the  same  periods  in  France,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

*  That  the  deamess  of  com  in  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  ending 
in  1714,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  in  the  twenty^two  yeart  ending 
in  1751,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  while  the  value  of  money» 
in  other  respects,  seems  to  have  been  felling,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
satisfactorily,  except  by  the  fact,  c^  the  occurrence  of  unfavourable  sea-- 
sons  in  such  different  proportions  in  the  two  periods. 

'  That  in  the  twenty  years  from  1793  to  1812,  both  years  included, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  years  of  greater  or  less  deficiency  of 
produce  arising  from  the  seasons,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
long  and  severe  winters. 

^  That  in  the  interval  from  1813to  1821,  both  years  included,  there 
was  only  one  decidedly  bad  season— viz. ,  1816,  and  only  one  very  severe 
winter — ^viz.,  1813-1814,  while  there  were  three  harvests  of  acknow- 
ledged great  and  general  abundance — 1813,  1815,  and  1820. 

*  That  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period  under  exan^ination — ^viz.,; 
from  1793  to  1802,  both  included — ^the  proportion  of  seasons  of  scar- 
city was  as  great  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  in  this  country ;  and 
that,  therefore,  although  the  expenses  of  conveyance  were  not  more 
than  5j.  per  quarter  on  wheat  higher  than  in  peace,  no  adequate  sup- 
ply could  be  obtained  by  importation,  except  at  a  great  advcmce  in 
price. 

'That  in  the  nine  years  ending  in  1821,  the  harvests  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  were  still  more  abundant  than  in  this  country  ;  so  that 
when,  by  the  single  bad  season  of  1816,  our  ports  were  opened,  and 
partly  by  erroneous  estimate  of  the  produce  of  our  own  crops,  and 
partly  by  miscalculation  of  the  effects  of  the  Com  Bill,  they  were  kept 
open  for  the  two  following  years,  an  importation  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude took  place ;  and  that  this  great  importation,  added  to  three  crops 
of  full  average,  and  one  of  superabimdant  produce,  made  a  surplus  or 
stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  of  1821,  exceeding, 
as  far  as  evidence  can  be  procured,  or  conjecture  made,  the  reserve  at 
any  harvest  during  the  last  thirty  years.' — Tooke  on  High  and  Lmv 
Prices^  pp.  322, 323.* 
It 

*  Mr.  Lowe  fully  corroborates  Mr.  Tooke's  vievs  on  this  subject; — *  The  public, 

(says  he,)  particularly  the  untravelled  part  of  the  public,  are  hardly  aware  of  the  similarity 
of  temperature  prevailing  throughout  what  may  be  called  the  corn-country  of  Europe — 
we  mean  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  north  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark^  the 
north-west  of  Germany,  and,  in  some  measure,  Poland,  and  the  north-east  of  Germany,^ 
AU  this  tract  is  situated  between  the  45th  and  65th  degrees  of  latitude^  and  subject^  in 

m  oon* 
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It  ^^3  appears,  that,  m  niiie  instances  out  of  ten ,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seasons  is,  throughout  the  greater  part. of  Europe, 
very  nearly  uniforna ;  and  we  take  it  to  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence that  the  habitual  importation  of  foreign  corn,  instead  of 
tending  to  render  prices  steady  in  the  importing  country,  would 
inevitaiily  increase  the  extremes  of  the  scale  on  which  prices  now 
range  and  vary.  And  to  prove  this  fact,  we  refer,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  that  they  will  amply  bear  us  out,  to  the  records  of  the 
Lombard  and  Flemish  towns,  which  at  the  time  of  their  manu- 
facturing prosperity  were  dependent  principally  upon  foreign 
countries  for  i»ubsistence.  The  fluctuations  of  prices  in  these 
towns  were,  at  all  times,  infinitely  greater  than  they  ever  were  iu 
corn-exporting  countries;  and  in  years  of  scarcity  their  prices 
never  failed  to  reach  an  all  but  incredible  ma?dmum. 

We  are,  therefore,  fully  persuaded,  that  the  best  system  of  com- 
laws,  as  it  may  affect  the  general  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
country,  is  that  whicH  amounts  either  to  an  actual  or  virtual  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  produce,  until  that  which  is  of  home  growth  ha0 
reached  an  immoderate  price.  It  will  be  urged,  that  if  we  habitually 
and  permanently  close  our  ports  against  foreign  corn,  except  in 
times  of  scarcity,  foreigners  will  contract  their  tillage,  and  wiU  not 
grow  more  than  will  supply  their  own  necessities  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, when  a  year  of  scarcity  actually  should  occur,  this  country 
could  not  look  abroad  for  the  means  of  supplying  the  home  defi-« 
ciency.  We  consider  this  argument  as  a  mere  fallacy.  Let  us 
suppose  Poland,  on  the  average,  to  produce  twenty  millions  of 
quarters  of  ^eat ;  fifteen  millions  for  home  consumption,  and  five 
millions  for  exportation  to  this  country.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
tillage  of  Poland  would  be  limited— not,  it  is  true  to  the  growth 
of  the  fifteen  millions  required  for  its  own  population — but  to  the 

a  considerable  degree,  to  the  prevaleace  of  similar  winds.  Neither  the  superabundance 
of  rain,  which  ve  experience  in  one  summen  nor  its  deficiency  in  another,  are  by  any 
means  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  while,  in  winter,  both  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  frost  are  always  greater  on  the  continent.  Exceptions  certainly  exist  in  paiw 
ticular  tracts ;  but  in  support  of  oar  general  argument,  we  have  merely  to  recall  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  of  an  age  to  recollect  the  early  part  of  the  war,  or  who 
bave  attended  to.  registers  of  temperature, .  the  more  remarkable  of  the  present  age* 
Thus,  in  1794,  the  spring  was  orematurely  warm  on  the  C9ntinent,  as  in  England;  there 
as  with  us,  the  summer  of  1798  was  dry,  and  that  of  1799  wet:  again,  in  1811,  the 
harvest  was  deficient  throughout  the  north-wdst  of  Europe,  generally  flrom  one  and  the 
same  cause— blight :  while  that  of  1816  was  still  more  'generally  deficient,  from  rain 
and  want  of  warmth.  In  regard  to  a  more  remote  period,  we  mean  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  generally,  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  so  accurately  noted, 
'^e  find,  from  the  coincidence  in  prices,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  prevailed 
a  great  similarity  in  the  weather  of  the  continent  Thus,  in  France,  the  latter  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  season  of  1708  and  1709,  as  well  as  several  of  the  seasons 
betweeu  1764  and  1773,  were  as  uupropitious,  and  attended  with  as  great  an  advance 
of  price  as  in  England.' — Present  State  of  England^  2nd  "edit,  p.  152, 

2  F  2  growth 
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growth  of  this  quantity,  in  conjunction  with  the  five  millions 
gent  hither.  If  the  corn  grown  in  England  shouM  fall  ^hort  of 
an  average  quantity,  there  would  be  nothing  in  th^  fcirtfutiiiitarice 
that  Poland  habitually  supplied  us  with  fiv6  mfllibiiiy  of -c|[Uar* 
ters  to  induce  Poland  to  grow  an  additional  quantity  fcit' an  un- 
foreseen contingency,  and  provide  a  supply  for  our  deficiency* 
It  is  only  when  foreign  countries  have  a  surplus  of  corn  above 
the  amount  of  the  average  demand  in  their  markets,  both  fOi'fabme 
consumption  and  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  and  hii^e  expe- 
rience a  deficiency  in  the  home  produce,  that  any  real  advantage 
can  be  reaped  from  a  free  trade  in  corn.  Should 'this  tirade  be 
rendered  perfectly  free  and  unfettered,  foreigners  wdiild 'only 
provide  for  the  usual  and  average  demand ;  and  w6nld  not  k^p  a 
stock  on  hand  to  provide  for  any  extra  demand,  cbhtin'gefit  ii^bn 
an  event  of  uncertain  and  merely  possible  6ccUrrcAc6-^a'defi6i^ncy 
of  produce  in  other  countries.  '  "  *   " 

No  political  experiments  can  be  more  haziurddtis  thatr  'tli6^e 
which  endanger  the  continuance  or  check  the  progress  of  that 
system  of  husbandry  which  constitutes  the  very  fb&ddtioU '  ibd 
main  stay  of  our  national  prosperity.      Any  Iegi!^latlvef"i](i6^^te 
which,  in  its  consequences,  might  throw  land  clut '  6f  i<fiiltiVati6n, 
or  cause  less  capital  to  be  laid  out,  less  indtistfy  to  t>e'  'c^fted, 
on  that  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  tillage,  would  imkvoidably  kSett 
our  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity.     The  odcujjier  of 
land,  relaxing  his  exertions,  would  have  less  sufplus  prbddei^  to 
dispose  of — ^less  to  expend  in  the  employment  of  aitissttilsf  and 
mechanics.     The  opinion,  avowed  by  some  6f  bur*  c6tetopbrifies, 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  occtipier  of  land  iv'otild  prbve  a 
gain  to  the  other  classes  of  consumers,  or  that  nWnuf^ctare*  can 
thrive  while  agriculture  decays,  is  one  of  the  moit  lin^ccodntable 
delusions  that  ever  succeeded  in  ihipositig  upon*  feirtj^  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  cbuhtry.-    By  the  decay 
of  agriculture  we  do  not,  of  course,  iri^h  iriferely  at'faffF  in  the 
money-price  of  agriculturdl  ptbduce;  'hiA  a  tHftiinlrtioi&[  ih  the 
quantity  derived  fronqi  the  Uhd.    'Ail  8Bfetiat?6Witi  ttie  Vsrltie'  bf  the 
precious  metals  may  produce  ii  vkriatidtoiii  th^  jptidebf  corn, 
as  well  as  of  other  commodities, 'withbtit  Affecting' iii  the' siliallest 
degree  the  real  prosperity  iif  a  naubn ;  but  if  atiy  circuih^ 
should  cause  less  corn  tb  be  gH6#ii,  less  becflatid  niuttori  to  be 
fed  within  the  limits' bfahy^toiitlti-y,  tl^e  Wealth  of  that  cbantry 
must  be  diminished,' abd  its  ^oitf^Hty  sustain  dehectj  iC^vill  pos- 
sess less  food  for  the  support  bf  iW  irihabitafits,  \irho-lnhst  in  con- 
sequence look  fortheirsusteri^iiiife  to  foreign  countries,  bremigrate 

from  their  native  land, 
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-  We  are  gravely  assured  by  an  author  of  considerable  talented 
whp  basi  written  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  that 
*  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  would  almost 
a^nibjlate.our  manufactures  and  commerce ;  while  a  free  trade  in  this 
important  article  would  afford  them  all  the  encouragement  of  which 
they  are  susceptible/ — Torrens  on  the  Com  Tradcy  p.  379, 

^0]iiir.it  is  known  and  admitted  that  the  average  quantity  of 
corn  imported  into  this  country  while  the  ports  were  open^ 
never  exceeded  600,000  quarters ;  and  it  has  been  computed 
that, the  annual  consumption  of  grain  in  this  country  amounts 
t<^  about  40,000,000  quarters.  Li  the  teeth  of  these  data, 
Cplpniel  Torrens  contends,  th^t,  the  exclusion  of  the  600,000 
qi|iarte|:s  of  foreign  corn,  constituting,  about  one-rcightieth  part 
of,. ou^r^  annual  consumption,  will  almost  annihilate  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  maintains,  that 
I^^c^use  we  refuse  to  permit  the  foreign  owners  of  600,000  quar- 
ters Ojf  CQXX),  to  bring  their  produce  into  this  country,  to  be  con- 
si^ed  in  fabrjiicatihg  wrought  commodities  for  their  use,  the 
ow^eri?,.oiF,  39,500,000  quarters  of  corn  crown  in  this  country  will 
ceas|^  ip  expfind  it  in  producing  the  various  manufactured  articles 
of  wh;c;h  ,th^y  stand  m  need, — Can  Colonel  Torrens  seriously 
b^))^v€^!^^^t.the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn,  bearing  a  proportion 
9jf  p^jf,  tp  s^TENTY-NiNE,  whcu  compared  with  the  quantity 
prod^P^4:i^  this  poun^ry,  f  Svould  almost  annihilate  our  manu- 
%:tute|^  9fujfJ  commerce  V 

AU^r,^poi^  i^  the  internal  economy  of  nations,  involving  exten- 
sive^nd  cpujipliGated  ipt^ests^  are  always  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  ge^er^liy  with  danger :  however  beneficial  they  may  in  the  end 
prpve  to  the  community  at  large,  they  qan  scarcely  fail  to  inflict 
an  injii^,  prpb^bjy  irreparable,  upon  the  individuals  more  imme- 
diately affected  by  them.  Such  experiments  should,  therefore,  be 
made  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  require  a  paramount  and  over- 
whelming ncj^e^s^ty  to  justify  tbem.  |^ttjerly,  however,  a  species 
of  spMripvis  philoaophy.)i^sgaj|[^d  ground^  ^opg  the  members  of 
a  particular  schopl  of  po^iti^economy,,  which  justifies  the  promo- 
tion of  the  advantage,  pf  one  c^^s  of'  the  cp,i;nmunity  at  the  expense 
of  another;,  whi^h  .justifies,  tl^e  ,cj:ushing,  .9f  <^  individual,  or  a 
body  of  individuals,! provided  some  pJ^a^3ib)[e,  theoi-y  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  Mio^,  th^t  from:  his,  rfiin  an  j^d vantage  will  result  to  the 
rest  of  the  comm|i?iity,  /jjbey  a^viit,  for.iof t^npe/.  that^  a  free  trade 
in  com  w/^^ld,  at  lea;^^  fpi;  a  time,  proye,i)ijuijipus  to  the  owners 
and  occi^piers  of  lapd  in  thip  ,90untry;  tliat  it  ^  would  in  all  cases 
cause  a  considerable  loss,  and  in  many  Instances  occasion  an  ab- 
solute sacrifice  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  soil  by  the  cultivator. 
But,  on  the  principles  by  which  they  profess  to  be  guided,  they 
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|:onteiid  that  such  a  measure  is  iustifiable,  because  it  -will  pro- 
duce an  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Granting,  for  » 
moment,  that  the  view  which  they  take  of  the  subject  should  turn 
out  to  be  correct ;  that  the  loss,  which  they  are  prepared  to  inflict 
upon  the  agriculturists,  should  prove  a  gain  to  the  other  classes^ 
of  society, — ^we  beg  to  ask  them,  is  it  just,  is  it  moral,  to  deprive 
one  man  of  his  property,  in  order  to  confer  it  upon  another? 
Shall  it  be  said  of  any  English  statesmen  as  Cato  said  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries — LtheralUas  hoc  demum  appellatur  aUena  bona 
largiri? 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  trading  or  manufacturing  capitalist  can 
put  forward  any  equitable  plea  fof  the  advantage  which  he  claims 
to  reap,  at  the  expense  of  the  agriculturist.  The  manufacturer  and 
the  agriculturist  laid  out  their  respective  capitals — the  one  in  cotton 
mills  and  machinery,  the  other  in  corn  fields  and  cows-'^-upon  die. 
fiEiith  of  our  present  laws,  and  in  the  confidence  that  the  syatem. 
regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  com  should  be  {'in  die  Morain, 
at  least)  upheld  :  upon  what  principle,  therefore,  does  the  manu- 
facturer turn  round  upon  the  agriculturist  to  demand  the  aban*» 
donnoent  of  a  system,  which  he  contends  will  increase^  th^  profits 
of  his  own  capital  exactly  in  the  proportion  in  whkhy  by  hi^  own 
acknowledgment,  it  will  diminish  the  returns  accruing' upon  that 
of  the  farmer  ?  A  principle  so  unjust,  so  selfish,  so  rapacious 
will  never,  we  feel  confident,  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
A  body  of  senators,  imbued  with  con^ct  moral  feelings^  and 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  all,  will  never  consent  to  become' the  in-  . 
struments  of  plundering  one  class  of  their  constituents  in  order  to 
enrich  another.  Within  the  last  ten  yeats,  the  ctasses  comiected 
with  agriculture  have  sustained  losses  which,  if  stated,  would  ap-* 
pear  incredible  to  those  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  this  subject.  We  have  had  pretty  extensive  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  observation  ;^— and  we  venture  to  'ex^n^s  our 
unqualified  conviction  that,  within  Vie  period  aboise'  specified,  one^ 
fourth  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  this  country  have  been  completely 
ndnedf  whilst  the  remainder  have  lost  a  inoiety^ of  their  property. 

A  serious  and  continued  depression  in  the  value  of-  his  produce 
ft  much  more  ruinous  to  the  farmei'  than  a  stagnation  of  tarade  can 
possibly  prove  to  the  manufacturefr.  However  great  may  be  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  prodtice,  it  miist  be  disposed  of  by 
the  owner — the  commodity  which  he  holds  is  of  si  nature  tnuch 
too  perishable  to  be  long  kept;  and',  although  compelled  to  sell  his 
crop  at  a  ruinously  low  price,  hc^  lAust  still  cohtinue  to  produce, 
at  least  until  the  manure,  which  he  has  at  a  great  expense  laid 
4ipon  his  land,  has  become  exhausted.  W^re  he  to  discharge 
bis  workmigD>  he  must  feed  them  in  idleness — he  must  main- 

-      .  tain 
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tain' them  out  of  parish  funds^  to  which  he  is  the  principal, 
or  perhaps  the  sole,  contributor.  Not  so  with  the  manufac- 
turer: when  the  market  becomes  overstockedy  and  his  goods 
fall  in  consequence  below  a  remunerating  price,  he  can  gene-** 
rally  devise,  if  not  an  absolute  remedy  for,  at  least  some  alle- 
viation of,  the  evil  under  which  he  labours,  without  an  entire  loss 
of  his  capital.  His  goods  will  keep  any  length  of  time  without 
injury ;  he  can  cease  to  produce,  until  the  demand  for  his  manu"' 
factnres  revives ;  and  the  workmen  discharged  by  him  must  be 
supported,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  agricultural 
classes.  The  correctness  of  these  observations  is  completely  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years.  During  the  de- 
pressed, state  of  agriculture  in  1821  and  1822,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  were  deprived  of  employ** 
ment ;  but  they  were  supported  by  funds  raised  principally  out  of 
the  produce  of  land.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  crisis 
which  recently  oppressed  the  commercial  world,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  stopped  their  hands ;  they  ceased  to  produce  com- 
modities which  they  could  no  longer  dispose  of  to  advantage ;  and 
the  workmen  discharged  by  them  were  turned  loose  upon  the  com- 
•munity,  to  be  maintained  either  by  subscription  or  by  rates  levied 
in  Ae  parishes  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  late  eventful  crisis,  the  manufacturer  lost  but  little,  if  any, 
of  his  capital — he  merely  lost  the  profit  which  would  have  been 
lealized  upon  this  capital,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  during 
the  interval  in  which  his  manufacturing  operations  were  at  a  stand. 
During  the  depression  of  agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmers 
not  only  did  not  realize  the  profits  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  upon  their  capital,  but  most  of  them  gradually  lost  the 
capital  itself;  and  when  the  moment  arrived  that  capital  employed 
in  agriculture  began  to  yield  the  usual  returns,  few  of  those  who 
had.  sustained  the  losses  of  the  unfavourable  crisis  had  the  means 
left  to  take  advantage  of  this  improvement.  Now,  however,  when 
the  tide  which  had  set  so  strongly  against  agriculture  begins  to 
turn  in  its  favour,  a  loud  outcry  is  instantly  raised  against  those 
who  a^e  engaged  in  it :  in  the  various  publications  with  which  the 
press,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  teems,  they  are  held 
up  to  the  public  as  extortioners,  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
-who  rob  the  workman  of  a  great  portion  of  his  hire,  and  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  the  profit  to  which  be  is  fairly  entitled.  This  might 
lead  a  stranger  to  imagine  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  this 
country  amounted  to  SOs»  or  90s.  per  quarter ;  whereas  the  highest 
average  for  the  last  three  years  does  not  exceed  60s.  per  quarter  : 
and  we  should  therefore  conceive  that  even  a  working  mechanic 
would,  upon  reflection^  ndmit  the  language  systematically  used 

by 
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by  demagogues  and  declaimers  upon  this- subject^ita  be  perfectly 
inapplicable  to  the  present  state'  of  =  the'  conHmarket.  '  If  the 
fanners  >\'ere  eVen  for  a  time  to  reiali^e  profits  'setnewhsit  higher 
than  the  aveitrge  returns  uponrapitaly  it  wovkl'tdnl>fooiaf»eiisate 
them^  aiid  that' ma  very  small  degt^ee,  for  the  heavy  losde^iAidi 
they  have  sustain^  ;'it  m^oiild  only  make  mfatters  i  even/ and  tend 
to  pUce  agricultiire  on  a  level>  in  respect  to 'profitsy'vvith  odier 
occupations;  it  wouk)  merely Becure^  wpoH  the  capital'-eiknbarked 
in  the'cuhivatiott  of  thp  8oil>:a  fair  return  <of  profitiin  a'gken 
average  of  yeto.  And  >tfais^  we  apprehend^  is*  a  cin^umslaiieeof 
^hich  no  honest  man  would  venture  to  oomplainv       ' 

We  would  moreover  requeirt  those  tvfao  so  eagerly  caH  for  a  ftiee 
trade  in  com,  on*  tbe  isupposiltion!  that  under  diat'srystemUnanu* 
factures  would  thrive  at  the  expense  of  agriculture^  toireoolle^t  that 
the  prosperity  of  both  the  capitalists' and  the  wovbmen  employed'in 
manufactures  must^  like  quicksilver  in  a  barometet^tise  oriallr«with 
the  prosperity  of  di^  agricultuml  classes:  As  the^wages  of  labour 
are  found,  on  an  average  of  yem^^  to  rise  aivdfall  vnth  tbe  price  of 
com,  so  the  returns  and  piVi^fits  of  maniifltctnrerBy'shophcfepers, 
and  other  traders,  fluctuate  on  a  scale  corresponding,'  almost 
mathematically,  with  the  variations  which  take  place  in  the  market- 
price  of  agri(iultural  produce.  'Mr.  Cayley  states/ that  he- was 
informed  by  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  attainted  with'  the 
party ,*-^  •   *  '•       .  ■•>  .  .'■r^...^. 

*  that  a  shopkeeper  in  a  farming  districti  when  wheat  vms*  selling  at 
about  90s,  per  quarter,  sold  goods  (cotton,  cloth, .  grooeriess  &c.>to 
the  amount  of  6000/.  per  annum,  and'that  his.  creditors  were  punctual 
in  paying  him  his  Christmas  reckonings »  Thatiw)wi^  wheat  ii^  in 
price,  in  the  years  1315,  18ia»  tQ  littW  roorei  thafli^Of^^c  qua^r,  h« 
did  not  sell  more  th^  4000/,  wp^th,.  ,a;i4  t^^,,he.  wasi  Qbljg§4  Jo, give 
credit  to  more  than  half  hi?  9u?!l;9mei;3,  i^^tea^.  of ,  .taking  their  money. 
That  during  the  years  1817,  1818,  ^19,  h^  sdd  more  tnan  .5000/. 
worth  of  goods  each  year,  the  price  of*  wieat  Mnef  94i.,  i'Ss..  and  7^s, ; 

next 

given 

and  the  two  fblMwing  ^tfrs  t^cJiit^  'theih  tb  im  th&k  3000/.  ^hch 

year,  and  vei^  littld  ot  =  It  14tiS'^id  Wlifett'  due ; '  the'  prie«  of  Wheat '  for 

those  three  years^  bein|g'6S#;,  54sf.,  and  43^;  p&r  quarter/"     » " 

*  The  action  of  one^oot^eannot  ecnrespond  more  <  exactly  with,  ano- 
ther,' observes  Mxi.  Ca^lcy,  ^  than  did  this  man^s  trade  with  the  price  of 
corn^  The  losses  and  .adyersiiby  of- the  retail^  mu8t< estend  .themselves 
to  the  wboloaa^e,  trade,i,:«v»d»ifitiii3  wholesale  merchant's  custom  fail 
him,  the  demand,  from,  tl^p.  piiu^pfacturer.i^  reduced. in  the  same  pro- 
portion.'— Cayleyon  CQm,.^c.,  pp,  8,  .9, 

The  great  bugbear  which  frightens  the  English  manufacturer, 

is 
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is  the  theory  that  his  goods  will  be  undersold  in  the  foreign,  or 
even  in  the  home  market,  by  rivals  who,  paying  their  workmen 
lower  money  t  wages,  manufacture  their  commodities  at  a  smaller 
costy^nd  can,  therefore,  afford  to  sell  them  for  a  lower  price.  But 
whoever  asserts  that  a  foreigner  fabricates  commodities  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  the  English  manufacturer^  because  the  former  pays  his 
workiaien  lower  wages,  maintains  a  gross  fallacy.  The  reduction 
whklif  the  application  of  machinery  makes  in  the  quantity  of 
lab^udT  pequired  to  manufacture  a  given  quantity  of  wrought  goods 
is.kept  entirely  out  of  sight*  :  To  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
manufactured  commodities,  the  foreigner,  having  few  mechanical 
means  for  th&  abridgm^at  of  labour,  requires  the  service  of 
twenty  ;Woikniien,  while  the  English  manufacturer,  having  it  in 
his  power  tO' avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  most  efficient 
machines,  >  can  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  commodities  by  em- 
ploying only  five  workmen.  Although  it  be  true  that  the  foreigner 
pajtsihis  wQrkmen  individually  lower  wages,  it  is  not,  therefore,  true 
that  il^  loan'manufacture  at  a  lower,  or  even  at  an  equal,  cost.  The 
-adi^ional  I  number  of  hands  which  the  want  of  machinery  obliges 
-himito  ernplo?!?^  more  than  overbalances  the  advantage  which  he 
derives  6tom  Ihe:  lower  rate  of  wages  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
pay  »to  I  each' workman:  and  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing 
:  tsommodities  ia  two:  different  countries  should  be  calculated,  not 
in  money,  but  in  the  quantity  of  com  which  money  will  purchase, 
imultifdied  by  the  number  of  workmen  that  must  be  employed 
ift  ejfieeutiHg  a  given  task. 

'  '  To.  rebut  th«  force  of  this  observation,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
cofiltettded  that,  as  one  man  can  imitate  anything  which  another 
man  ewa  make;  th^  foreign  manufacturer  will,  at  least  by  degrees, 
po^ess  hittisdf  of  malchines  of  power  and  efficiency  equal  to  those 
which  are  used  in  this  country;  and  that  whenever  this  takes  place, 
the  low-r^te  wages  paid  to  his  workmen  will  give  him,  even  upon 
our  owp  principles^  an  advantfige  over  the  English  manufacturer* 
Our  mapufBcturerjs  may^  and  probably  must,  be  deprived,  by  de- 
grei^s,pf, the  superiority  which, they  derive  from  the  application 
of  mc^e  sjlf^iLau4  i^or^^  efficient. machinery.  But  England  sup-* 
plies^:  we  apprehend,  some  local  and  natural  requisites  for  manu- 
factures which  nQ>  other  country  can  furnish — at  least,  in  an  equal 
degree*  Considered  with  respect  to  its  effect  in  abridging  labour 
employed  ia  snanufactures/  the  most  important  event  of  modern 
times  is,  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine.  The  country  which 
cannot  commaiid  a  constatlt  and  permanent  supply  of  coals  will 
derive  no  assistance  from  the  employment  of  this  most  powerful 
agent :  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  very  few  districts  on  the  con 
tinent  can  an  adequate  supply  be  procured  of  aii  article  which  is 

thus 
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^us  become  to  ihdbpensable  ingredient  in  manufacturiilg  cfper 
rations.  In  another  indispensable  requisite — an  adequate  supply 
of  water--our  manufacturers  possess  an  iucalciidable  advantage 
over  any  competitors  ^ith  whom  they  may  be  called  upon  to  enter 
the  lists.  It  is  true  that  we  boast  of  no  rivers  which^  in  point  of 
magnitude,  can  rival  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe^  the  Vis* 
tula,  or  many  others  which  could  be  easily  named*  It  should,  how-* 
ever,  be  remembered  that  there  are  few  manufactures  which  can 
be  carried  on  advantageously  on  the  banks  of  large  rivera.  Large 
rivers  pass  with  a  slow  current  through  flat  aad  level  districts ; 
this  circumstance  renders  it  physically  impracticable  for  the  art  of 
man  to  draw  aside  any  portion  of  their  water  to  he  applied  to 
manufacturing  purposes.  Even  iu  this  country  the  banks  of  our 
larger  rivers,  insignificant  as  they  are  when  measured  with  those 
of  the  continent,  are  seldom  found  to  be  the  seats-  of  many  mano- 
factures.  Passing  by  these  places,  which  nature  has  rendered 
inapplicable  to  their  views,  our  manufacturers  spread  their  esta-* 
bliidiments  along  the  banks  of  our  lesser  rivulels  and  streams^ 
which  they  can  impound,  release,  or  divert  at  their  pleasure* 
To  this  it  should  be  added>  that  the  continental  brooka  and  rivcm 
are  frozen  during  their  long  winters,  and  the  former  uttecly  dry 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  summei* ;  whilst  of  England  the 
characteristic  is,  ^  Her  streams  unfailing  in  the  summer's  drought.' 
One  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  useful  of  tlie  natural  elements 
becomes  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the  laanufaoturer,  a  pliant  instru- 
ment, which,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  he  can  manage  and 
render  subservient  to  his  views  and  purposes.  Trivial  as  these 
circumstances  may  at  first  sight  appear,  they  will,  on  more  mature 
reflection,  assume  an  aspect  of  no  ordinary  impovtance. 

Assuming,  dien,  that  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries  should 
by  degrees  possess  themselvesof^team-engines,  jennies,  and  other 
machines  equal  in  power  and  efficieacy  to  those  which  are  used  in 
our  own  manufactories,  still,  if  they  cannot  command  similar  ad-> 
vantages  of  fire  and  water  to  put  these  engines  and  machines  in 
motion,  we  liave  no  reason  to  dread-  their  rivalry  in  manufacturing 
industry.  Until  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  lose  these  ad- 
vantages of  fire  and  water  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  tliem, 
they  cannot  be  undersold  in  any  market  by  continental. competitors. 

But  with  the  view  of  calming  the  fears  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  we  shall  venture  still  furdier,  and  advance  a  proposition 
which  may  perhaps  be.  considered  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  a 
paradox.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  high  price  of  corn, 
and  the  consequent  high  rate  of  wages,  in  England,  when  compared 
witli  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rate  of  wages  in  other  countries, 
furnish  the  strongest  proof  that  English  manufactures  have  nothing 
.    -.  to 
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to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  It  \vould  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  tibe  money-price  of  corn  has  been  always  highest  among 
those  nations  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  manufacturing 
industry.  Of  this^  Holland^  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  and 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  century,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  corn  in  Holland  was  generally 
fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  was  in  this  country ;  and  yet  at  that 
time  England  was  immeasurably  surpassed  by  Holland  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures.  As  soon  as  the  inhabit* 
^ntg  of  this  country  established  manufactures  of  their  own^  and 
began  to  fabricate  at  home  the  goods  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  import  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  price  of  corn  began 
to  increase  in  the  markets  of  England.  And  its  price  is  now  higher 
here  than  in  any  other  known  country,  because  the  extent  and  energy 
of  our  manufacturing  operations  render  the  demand  for  it  both 
more  intense  and  more  constant  than  it  is  found  anywhere  else  ; 
and  because  the  skill,  science,  and  machinery,  used  by  our  rnanu** 
facturers,  enable  them  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  com  into 
a  greater  quantity  of  wrought  goods  than  it  could  be  converted 
into  in  any  other  country.  It  jis  well  known  that  those  countries 
in  which  the  price  of  corn  approaches  most  nearly  to  its  price  in 
the  English  jniarket  are  our  most  formidable  rivals  in  manufactures. 
The  countries  which  are  likely  to  enter  most  3uccessfully  into 
competition  with  the  English  manufacturer  are  precisely  those  in 
whidi  the  price  of  com  comes  nearest  to  its  price  in  our  markets. 
From  the  rivalry  of  Poland  and  Russia,  the  regions  of  cheap  corn 
and  low  wages,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  probably  for  centuries  to 
come. 

•  Our  manufacturers^  in  their  nervous  trepidation,  fix  their  eye  on 
the  wrong  object  They  run  over  a  statement  of.  foreign  prices^ 
and  s^e  wheat  set  down  at  ^tOs,  per  quarter  in  one  place,  and  30«. 
per  quarter  in  another ;  and  their  minds  are  instantly  filled  with  the 
most  disquieting  dread  of  foreign  competitioui  They  need  not, 
however,  look  with  terror  to  the  countries  in  which  prices  and  wages 
are  low.  The  competitors  whom  they  should  really  fear  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  the  price  of  com  and  the  rate 
of  wages  are  high :  that  state  of  things  proves-  the  existence  of 
manufacturing  industry,  producing  a  demand  for  labour,  and,  con 
sequently,  for  the  food  necessary  to  sustain  the  labourers;  the 
opposite  state  of  ihmg^  proves  the  reverse.  We  should  be  in* 
clined  to  fix  upon  the  price  of  com  as  the  means  of  construct- 
ing a  scale  whereby  to  ascertain  the  pragress  which  diflerent 
nations  may  have  made  in  manufacturing-industry :  the  nations 
among  whom  corn  fetches  the  highest  price  will  take  the  fore- 
most rank;  and  those  who  mQ9t  nearly  approach  them  in  this 

respect 
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respect  will,  if.  we  are  .not  greatly  mistaken,  prove  tUeirBfiost  fpr^ 
midable  rivals*  ,  The  cause  whidi  excites  at  present  .the  feair$  of 
our  own  unreflecting  manufacturer  constitutes,. in "trujdiy  the  very 
best  ground  q£  bis  security.  .^t   ■..    ..,,;   . 

In  forming  a  permanent  system  of  corn-laws,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten' that  from  physical  cauaes  of  univensal  :Oper{|tion| 
England  becomes ^every  day,  in  the;  proportion  that  tillage,  ^« 
tends  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  island,  .less  exposed  to^ 
fluctuation  in  the  average  quantity  of  Corn  grotvn  oijuithe  u^o^ 
of  its  cultivated  land,  than  any  .other  country  in  the  world* 
This  is  a  most  valuable  advantage,  which  it  deriveS!«frpm  ,the 
variety  of  soil  and. climate  included  within  its* limits.  Large 
continents  generally  abound  in  widely  extended  plains,  either  not 
at  all  inteiisected  with,  mountains,  oi*  with  ;sucht  as  are  too  highly 
elevated  for  cviltivatjon.  Hence  results  a  greater*  uniformity  x>S 
soils  and  climate  pver  extensive  districts^  and.  the  aggregate. firor* 
duce  of  those  countries  is  found  annually  to  vary  ip  th^  degree  in^ 
which  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  been  fovourabk)  or; 
unfavourable  tp.  vegetation  in  the  most  prevalent  soUs«.  .InEog^ 
land  things  are  somewhat  dii&rent*  -  Here  we  have  an  astonishing 
variety  of  soils  in  very  limits  districts^  and  at  almost  eiver^  courr 
ceivable  degree  of  altitude^  above  the  level  ofthe^aea*  .  .Whetheir 
the  season  be,  therefore,  wet  or  dry>  one  part  or  other. of i.jhis 
country  derives  an  advantage  from  it  proportioned 'to  the^disadr 
vantage  which  is  inflicted  upon  another  part.  When  vegetation^ 
for  instance,  wither^  and  droops  from  excess  of  heat,  and  lack  of 
moisture  in  one  district,  it  flourishes  with  additional  vigour  derived 
from  this  very  cause  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom  whichrre^ 
ceives  a  greater  fall  of  rain,  and  in  w<hich  the  soili^  tnor^  rreten* 
tive  of  moisture.  Hence  England,  from  its  happry  ^turalisituaf* 
tion,  possesses  much  of  that  us^eful  adjusting  propertjy^  which' cer^ 
tain  economists  aacribe  to  the  worl^  at  Inrgi^^ .  .<\¥h0n  a  deficiency 
in  the  crop  of  corn  takes  'place  io,  one  part  of  ^the  islilnd,  iH  is  f  sure 
to  be  balanced  by  a  superfluity  ini< another  dislript;.] the!  Average 
supply  over  the  whole,  becomes  .thus  i«^'SvMf)fiei;d!9gFee>.eqiuaU$ed; 
and  the  more  cultivation  is  pushed'  intjo  new;  di6tri4tts,(pQasesaiiVig  ^ 
diflerent  variety  of  ^oil,  climate,  andi.exposute,  the; mom  nearly 
will  this  adjusting  property  reach  an  exact  equilibrium.         .    ,   . 

That  the  system  whiqh  is,  to.ryegulate.the  futurefiadipwssioi)/ of 
foreign  com  i^to  theiaarkets  of.jlhift,  cowatryj&houldJ[>eiisettlied 
upon  some  certain|.firnT>j,apd  permanent  hasits*  appearjs  ;tQ,  us 
indispensable  ;  .  not,  n^erely.  tp .  ^\\ay[  the  irritation  whkji  ;is  periodi*- 
cally  excited  by  th^  di^^u^^sion  oft  thip  ^itating  question.,*  but  to 
protect  the  best  interest^  of  this  country  from  a  deep  and  irre- 
parable injury,     W^  feel  convinced,  that  more  hann  would  accrue 

to 
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to  evety  other  class  of  the  community  from  an  impolitic  disregard 
eveh  of  the  "p^ejadicefr  of  the*  agriculturists/ than  ciould  possibly 
^prfAg'^roth  itioncftding  their  inbst'iinreasonable  demtads.*  It  is 
Vain  td*  attempt  persu^ing  the  English  farmer  tiiat  die  intro- 
duction of  foreign  corn  would  not  prove  p^nfiain^tttly  injurious 
fa  his  Jhtferest;  it  is  Vain  to  tdl'faim  Ihat  hi^  fears  ^n'  this  store 
a W  ill-»-ftwinded  ;• '  ft)r,  ^hetbei?  th«s€i  alarms  of  tW  British  ciilti- 
vatof'b'fe^'^'r  be  taot  wellrfounded,  the  moi'al  influ^ticci  "which  they 
pW)dtice 'Upon  his  <ionduct  is  still  thfe^itone^  As"  long  lis  these 
alai^f)  esiist;  atid  exist'  they  v^ill^  itti  spite  of  all  that  the  ablest 
efc6nctoiists'  may  say  and  write  for  the  next  hundred  years— in 
spile 'feqif ally ^      '  .'  :  .     .  .       - 

:  J.  '  *  Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 

i  '!'    .    And  placemen  aH  tranquillity  and  sfiilies--^ 

lA-iSKfertiOns  in-tilling  his  fkrm  will  be  paralyzed ;  he  will  slacken 
his  industry&Dd  witUiold  his  capital  from  die  land  on  \^hich  it 
woiiJd  be' otherwise  spread*  And  if  the  com  question  should 
be  disponed  of>  without  regard  to  fh^  wishes,  or  even  the  pre- 
judideis  of  the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  we  dfe  convinced 
that  the  result  would  be  ati  alarrriing*  rediictien  iti  the  quantity 
of  ghiin  annually  grown  id  this  contili'y;  The  uncertainty  cre- 
ated* by*  th^di^ftd  of  undefined  chaf^ges  has,  we  apprehend, 
already  been  attended  with  much  of  this  injurious  effect ;  and, 
coupling'  the  influence  of  these  alantis  with  that  of  the  enor-^ 
moui^  actual  losses  sustained  by  the  agricultural  classes  within 
the  fesft  ten  or  twelve  years,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  gross 
produtte  of  land  in  this  country  Irt  this  time  falls  much  short 
of  what  it '  would  have  been  under  more  encouraging  circum- 
stancti;  ■  -4%^  uncertainty*  or  alarm,  which  harasses  the  mind  of 
the  fa#m«r,' inj'ntfes  tillage.  Like  the  worm,  which  works  invisibly 
arwi  silently  in  4ws  ■  fields,  it  will  gradually  uhdermine  the  pros- 
perity'of- sigfifeuUure  j' and  .the  effect' of  this  relaxed  energy,  in 
calling ''forth  'the  productive*  powers  of  the  soil,  mast  very  soon 
readi  the  iothte*  claswe^  "of  society.  '  Whenever  a  reduction  is 
eflecited  in'the'quiultity  otf'graitt'  atid'|*taas=T)roducfed  in  the  fields 
of  tbi': 'disheartened 'f«rmei*,'thfere  tttusrtr  tieidesstfrily  take  place  a 
diiiMteution<  in -the  ^weight'  of  »bi1^ad,'feeef,  aud  Trttitton  which  can 

fail*  to  the-^shai^  of  theandmtrio^B'ttttisati  and  wxirking  manu- 
facturer.      -H. "!■;■!':  •!}»■*   iM!.»    ir^'-.h)-^    /-.•,....._    .;!•  f  ■ .-.  l. . 

Mo^t' of  ■  those  \Vho  recbwmend'the  fep^Hcitito^oflhe  free- 
trad^' theory  t?0"  the  dorn  qufestibn  sfeeii=  <6  Cbnsld^r  tJiie  English 
fatmefr  juetias  infacdesBibte  W  the'ittlpuhefs'of 'hope'  and  fear,  as 
the  teainwhithhe^'driV^fe  in' his^  plough.'  'ThelyargU^  upon  the 
assumption,  *  that,  althotifgh  th'e*  fbreijgik'cbrn-growel'  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  most  open  comj^tition  with  him  in  the  home 
'  market 
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market^  the  innocent  country  fanner  will  continue  his  usual  exer- 
tions— ^will  continue  to  toil,  to  perspire,  and  slave,  utterly  regard- 
less of  tlie  foreign  rival  with  whom  he  has  to  compete.  It  would 
be  uncivil  to  say,  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  over-estimate  the 
extent  and  importance  of  tiieir  owtt  knowledge ;  but  we  may  ven- 
ture to  hint  that  they  somewhat  overrate  the  apathy  and  ignottmce 
of  the  British  fanner.  The  way  in  which  certain  economists  argue 
this  subject  appears  extremely  simple,  and  to  them,  we  doubt  not; 
perfectly  satisfactory.  They  count  upon  their  fingets :  *  two  and 
two  make  four.'  *  The  fanners  of  finglaud  bring  forty  millions 
of  quarters  of  wheat  to  market ;  allow  foreigners  to  send  hither 
five  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat ;  we  shall  thus  have  in  the  homd 
market  forty-five  millions  of  quarters,  aind  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity will-  fall  in  proportion.'  All  this  might  be  very  correct 
reasoning,  were  it  not  for  a  force  which  perpetually  disturbs  the 
systems  and  calculations  of  these  gentlemen :  if  we  could  conceive 
the  British  corn-grower  to  b^,  as  they  seem  to  consider  him, 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  human  passions,  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain  would,  no  question,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
augment  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  in  the  English  market.  But 
the  agiicultural  classes  are  yet  sd  far  behind  the  light  of  the  age  ; 
the  '  march  of  their  mind'  is  so  slow,  that  it  will  take  much  time, 
and  cost  much  labour  to  make  them  relish  thes^  prin(^iple^  of  '  the 
most  exact  of  the  sciences,'  and  act  upon  them ;  nay,  so  incurably 
obstinate — so  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  science— do  we  believe 
the  body  of  British  agriculturists  to  be  on  this  point,  that  we  are 
firmly  persuaded  the  free  or  indiscreet  admission  of  foreign  grain 
would  discourage  the  production  of  at  least  an  equal  quaintity, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  grown  at  home. 

*  It  is  well  known,'  observes  a  very  sensible  and  temperate  writer 
on  this  point,  '  that  the  productiveness  of  land  mainly  depends  on 
keeping  it  clean  and  dry,  and  in  manuring'  it.  If  agricultural  profits 
are  much  diminished,  the  fartner  in  the  first  place  keeps  down  his 
labour  as  much  as  he  can.  In  this  way  he  lessens  his  growth.  He 
is  also  able  to  keep  less  stock ;  and  then  he  deprives  himself  of  the 
very  life's  blood  of  production.  But  does  not  he  likewise  diminish 
the  production  of  the  country  ?  and  every  one  who  is  the  least  con-^ 
versant  with  agriculture  knows  how  readily  this  could  go  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  quarter  per  acre  in  any  description  of  land ;  and  yet  such 
a  diminution  would  amount  to  an  eighth  or  a  seventh  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country.* — Observations  on  the  Com  Laws,  p.  25. 

Supposing,  tlierefore,  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  to 
be  habitually  allowed,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  cultivator 
to  relax  his  exertions,  as  the  production  of  a  lessened  quantity 
would  not  only  require  a  smaller  ouday,  but  the  diminished  pro-r 
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duce  would  yield  him  a  larger  return  of  profit  Assume  that 
the  demand  in  the  market  now  amounts  to  forty  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat :  the  home  produce  is  at  present  sufficient  to 
meet  that  demand ;  and  it  sells  for  about  60s.  per  quarter ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  120,000,000/.  sterling.  Suppose  the  intro- 
duction of  five  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn  should  reduce 
the  price  to  50s. :  the  forty  millions  of  quarters  would  then  only 
sell  for  100,000,0002.  sterling.  Imagine  the  British  agriculturists 
should  then  gradually  relax  their  eiforts,  and  reduce  the  growth 
of  corn  from  foity  millions  to  thirty-five  millions :  the  whole 
produce  in  the  English  market  would  then  be  restored  to  its  state 
before  foreign  importation ;  the  price  would  rise  to  60s,  per 
quarter,  and  the  British  agriculturists  would  obtain  1 15,000,000i, 
{35X3)  for  the  reduced  quantity  grown  at  a  reduced  cost, 
instead  of  the  100,000,000/.  for  forty  millions  of  quarters  grown 
at  the  expense  of  an  increased  outlay. 

That  the  English  farmers  should  persist  in  growing  their  usual 
quantity  of  corn  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  granaries  filled  with 
produce  which  foreign  competition  will  inevitably  compel  them  to 
part  with  at  a  loss,  is,  it  must  be  admitted^  one  of  the  most 
visionary  speculations  which  ever  entered  the  brain  of  a  theorist. 
And  if  the  view  which  we  have  been  giving  of  the  operation  of 
an  indiscreet  tampering  with  the  property  of  the  British  corn-« 
grower  be  correct — we  really  do  not  see  that  it  can  successfully 
be  impugned — it  is  apparent  that  a  blow  might  be  inflicted  upon 
British  agriculture,  not  to  be  counterpoised  by  the  slightest  ad« 
vantage  to  any  other  of  our  national  interests. 

The  whole  question,  then,  important  as  it  must  be  considered, 
resolves  itself  into  this  inquiry :  shall  we,  by  interfering  injudiciously 
with  the  interests,- — or,  if  the  adversaries  of  the  non-importation 
corn-laws  will  have  it  so,  with  the  prejudices— of  the  English  agri- 
culturist, discourage  native  tillage ;  and  encounter  the  certainty  of 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  this  country,  even  in  a 
ratio  far  beyond  any  supply  which  we  can  reasonably  calculate 
upon  deriving  from  foreign  importations  ? — shall  we  take  ten  or 
twelve  millions  per  annum  from  the  British  agriculturists, — not 
to  be  distributed  among  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
of  this  country  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages  and  augmented 
profits ;  but  to  be  paid  to  foreigners  for  bread,  which  miglit  have 
been,  which  would  have  been,  produced  at  home,  if  the  British 
farmer  had  been  adequately  protected  iti  our  ovm  markets  against 
foreign  competition  ?  We  are  quite  suire  that  every  reflecting  man 
throughout  the  whole  empire  will  hold  up  his  hand  against  so  in« 
jurious  a  proposition*  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  manufacturers, 
traders,  «nd  mechanics  of  this  country  would  never  wish  to  see  a 
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measure  carried  into  eifect  which  would  discourage  British  tillage ; 
lessen  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture;  injure  the  interests 
of  those  whose  capital  is  now  vested  in  the  land:  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  change  of  sys- 
tem— entailing  ruin  upon  a  numerous  and  valuable  class  Of  indi- 
viduals— ^would  pass  by  them^  and  be  ti*ansfehred  intothe  pockets 
of  foreigners. 

One  thing  is  clear.     It  is  unquestionably  and  most  urgently 
needful  that  we  should  have' the  laws  regulating  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  placed  upon  a  steady  and  permanent  basis.     The 
farmer  now  hires  his  land  under  the  impression  that  the  ports 
will  remain  closed  until  the  price  of  wheat  rises  to  80^.  per  quar- 
ter ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this,  he  makes  his  contract  with 
his  landlord.     However,  for  some  years  past  a  bill  has  b^n  in- 
troduced at  the  close  of  almost  every  session,  pertnitting  tibie  sale 
of  bonded  corn ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  admit  atanually  into  the 
English  market  at  least  500,000  quarters  Of  foreign  wheat.     The 
corn  thus  released  from  bond  is  instantly  replac^  by  a  new  im- 
portation, which,  in  its  turn,  is  sent  into  the  market  by  a  subse- 
quent temporary  act  of  the  legislature.     Such  a  system  of  shifts 
and  e?{pedients  is  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  legislature ;  and  it 
is  also  highly  injurious  to  the  occupying  farmer,  as  the  loss  arising 
from  the  reduction  of  price  caused  by  this  for^gn  isupply  falls, 
exclusively  upon  him.     The  landowner  exacts  the  rent  which  was 
agreed  upon,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ports  should  remain 
closed  until  English  wheat  should  sell  for  SOs.  per  quarter ;  and 
he  actually  derives  an  advantage  as  a  consumer  n-om  this  circum- 
stance ;  he  does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  rent  exacted  frOm  the 
tenant ;  but  having  exacted  a  rent  calculated  upon  a  high  price 
of  com,  he  comes  into  the  market  to  buy  his  bread,  his  beief,  his 
oats,  and  his  other  articles  of  consumption,  on  the  scale  of  prices 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  foreign  competition.     What- 
ever advantage  the  consumers  of  com  may  derive  from  this  tem- 
porary supply,  it  is  derived  at  the  expense  of  the  actual  occu- 
piers of  the  land.     It,  therefore,  concerns  this  class  above  any 
other,  that  some   permanent   and  invariable   system  should  be 
adopted  in  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  com.     It  ought 
either  to  be  excluded  altogether  until  the  price  in  the  home- 
market  reached  a  fixed  amount,  or  admitted  upon  some  invariable 
plan,  which  would  enable  the  British  grower  to  know  what  he  is 
about,  and  to  form  his  plans  and  calculations  under  the  protection 
of  some  certain  and  steady  policy.     He  is  now  totally  ignorant 
what  laws  may  pass  from  one  year  to  another,  which  may  produce 
the  most  important  alteration  in  the  value  of  his  property ;  he  is 
not  only  exposed  to  the  variableness  of  the  seasons^  from  which 
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nothing  can  exeiupt  liiiii,  but  likewise  to  the  fickleness  of  human 
caprice. 

Upon  the  most  mature  consideration  ^vhich  we  have  been  able 
to  besiow  upon  this  most  important  subject,  that  system  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  secure  permanence  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  people  among  whom  it  prevails,  which 
tends  most  to  augment  the  quantity  and  impi'ove  the  quality  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  and  which  olfers  the  most  powerful 
encouragement  to  abridge  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  the 
conversion  of  this  surplus  produce  into  wrought  commodities. 
The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  food  raised  in  any  coimtry  pro- 
vides a  new  fund  for  the  sustenance  of  au  additional  number  of 
people ;  and  all  expedients  devised  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  this  food  consumed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  a  given 
quantity  of  ^^xought  commodities,  improve  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  this  population.  The  energy  and  skill  with  which 
agriculture  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have 
made  an  inconceivable  addition  to  die  annual  produce  of  land 
in  this  country.  And  from  the  impulse  thus  given  to  tlie  most 
valuable  of  all  occupations — the  cultivation  of  the  soil — we  may 
look  forward  even  to  a  greater  increase  within  the  nest  half- 
century.  Our  population  will  thus  admit  of  a  gradual  addition 
to  its  number,  without  a  reduction  in  tlie  quantity  of  food  which 
falls  to  the  share  of  each  individual.  Subsisting  on  the  growth 
of  our  own  territory,  we  shall  not  experience  the  disastrous  re- 
verses to  which  a  people  that  draws  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  subsistence  from  foreign  countries  is  unavoidably  exposedi'. 
A  country  which  thus  depends  for  a  supply  of  food  upon  ita. 
own  resources  will  not,  it  is  true,  experience  sudden  fits  of  bril- 
liant prosperity;  but  its  progress,  although  not  dazzling,  will. 
be  gradual,  steady,  and  safe.  Under  this  safe  system,  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  will  uever,  perhaps,  reach  the  density  which 
once  constituted  the  ephemeral  pride  and  boast  of  the  Lombard 
and  Hanseatic  cities;  but  as  long  as  her  agriculture,  adequately 
protected  from  the  injurious  infiueuce  of  foreign  rivalry,  con-  ' 
tinnes  to  flourisii,  the  period  will  never  arrive  when  tlie  grass 
shall  be  seen  growing  in  the  streets  of  her  deserted  towns' — when 
the  palaces,  once  occupied  by  her  merchants,  shall  present  nothing 
to  the  eye  o£  the  beholder  but  a  mass  of  luios. 
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Art.  VI. — A  Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and  America,  leading  to 
the  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  and' Bloody 
River,  with  a  Description  of  the  whole  Course  of  the  former, 
and  of  the  Ohio.  Bj  J.  C.  Beltrami,  Esq.,  formerly  Judge  of 
Si  Royal  Court  in  the  ex-Kingdom  of  Italy.'  £  vols*  London. 
1828. 

<  'T^HE  schoolmastN  is  abroad,'  says  Mr.  Brougham,  and  ^  the 
-'*  primer'  (with  the  help  of  the  iMTchen  rod,  we  hope)  ^  will 
IHX)ve  more  poweiful  than  the  iron  bayonet' — the  horn-book  and 
the  primer,  those  primitiye  rudiments  of  the  more  shapely  octavo 
and  the  portly  quarto !  Much  blood  has  been  shed,  and  many  a  fair 
legion  made  desolate,  by  the  man  of  the  bayonet;  but  what  oceans 
of  innocent  ink  will  hereafter  be  spilt,  and  what  millions  of 
acres  of  spotless  foolscap  be  sacrificed  to  this  man  of  bird^  when 
bom-books  swell  into  octavos,  and  primers  into  quartos,  heaven 
only  can  tell ! — Is  there  no  danger,  lest,  from  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, we  shall  become  a  nation  of  book-makers  ?  Soime  two 
generations  s^o,  the  market  for  intellect  was  a  monopoly,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  garrets  of  Grub-street;  but  now  that  '  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  and  the  march  of  mind  follows  in  his 
train,  the  book-making  trade,  like  all  other  trades,  which  politi- 
cal economy  has  set  free,  will  spread  unshackled .  far  and  wide. 
Hints  and  crude  sketches,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
craftsman,  will  suffice  for  a  volume,  and  by  a  judicious  division  of 
labour,  the  real  author  may  be  relieved  from  die  drudgery  of  com- 
posing his  own  book. 

We  are  induced  to  consider  the  two  volumes  before  us  as  a  joint 
production  of  this  kind.    An  Itsdian  could  not  have  written  tbem. 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  M.  Beltrami  has  not  travelled,  (there 
is  internal  evidence  that  he  has,)  or  that  there  is  anything  new 
in  books  of  travels  being  written  by  persons  who  never  tra- 
velled.    On  the  contrary,  that  excellent  book,  known  as  Marco 
Polo's,  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from  conversations 
and  scraps  of  memoranda  of  the  traveller  while  in  prison.     The 
travels  of  honest  John   Bell  of  Antermony  are   said   to.  have 
been  compiled  by  Professor  Bairon,  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
fleen.     It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Gemelli  Carreri,  who 
has  published   an .  entertaining  account  of  his  travels  round  the 
world,  was  ever  out  of  Italy.     The  adventures  and  discoveries  of 
Mungo  Park  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bryan  Edwards. 
The    enterprising    Belssoni   could  not   write    English;   and    the 
amusing  travels  of  M.  Le  Vaillant  among  the  Hottentots,  full  of 
fiction  and  romance,  are  the  production  of  a  French  abb6,  who 
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had  probablj  never  passed  the  barriers  of  Paris ;  this  last  woric  is, 
in  most  respects,  a  very  close  parallel  to  that  of  M.  Beltrami. 

This  ex-judge  of  an  ex-court  in.  an  ex-kingdom  would  seem^ 
by  his  own  account,  to  have  been  sent  into  exile,  without  trial, 
at  a  time  when  a  recent  fracture  of  the  thigh  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  support  himself  on  crutches.  What  (he 
nature  of  his  offence  was  we  are  left  to  conjecture ;  but  he 
speaks  of  '  errors  of  youth,  odious  persecutions,  and  spies.' 
He  sets  out  from  the  Roman  states  on  what  he  calls  his  pil- 
grimage, or  ramble,  through  a  part  of  Europe  and  in  North 
America.  If  we  had  seen  nothing  more  of  his  work  than  the  full*- 
length  portrait,  which  stands  at  its  head,  we  could  have  formed  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  of  its  character:  a  more  exquiisdte 
dandy,  dian  is  presented  in  the  effigies  of  this  ex-judge,  thrown 
into  the  desolate  regions  of  North  America,  could  not  Iwive  been 
imagined;  and  the  foppish  frontispiece  corresponds  with  every 
page  of  the  book,  both  father  and  fatherer  of  which  have  great 
need  of  the  '  schoolmaster.'  We  shall  not  waste  much  time  or 
paper  upon  the  gentlemen ;  but  there  is  so  much  fiction,  stated 
as  matter  of  fact,  in  the  account  of  their  American  rambles^  that, 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  of  geography,  and  natuial  history,  we  deem  it 
right  to  expose  a  few  of  their  absurdities.  As  for  the  ex-judge's 
mopings  and  moanings  poured  out  into  the  bosom  of  his  '  Dear 
Countess;'  his  horror  of  the  Jesuits,  coupled  as  it  is  with  a  most 
potent  appetite  for  popish  miracles  of  all' kinds;  his  affection 
for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  '  the  greatest  man  diat  ever  lived ;' 
and  his  hatred  of  die  ^  Cabinet  of  St.  James'— these,  and  all  simi- 
lar vagaries,  we  may  safely  entrust,  as  they  are,  to  the  common 
sense  of  *  the  laughing  animal.' 
In  sailing  up  the  Thames  in  an  Ostend  packet,  the  ex-judge  says, 

'  To  describe  it  to  you  in  all  its  majesty,  in  all  its  grandeur ;  to 
exhibit  to  you  the  numerous  ships,  steam-vessels,  and  vessels  of  every 
size  and  form,  some  sailing  up,  and  others  down ;  the  towns,  villages, 
and  delightful  pleasure-grounds  which  adorn,  and  the  arsenals  and  docks 
which  animate  its  banks  ;  to  paint  the  vast  floating  forests  of  innumer- 
able masts  which,  rising  above  the  dark  smoke  that  covers  London  as 
with  a  perpetual  veil,  seem  to  pierce  and  tower  ibove  the  clouds  ; — 
would  require  the  pencil  of  a  great  painter  ;  I  have  not  the  presump- 
tion even  to  attempt  it/ — vol  i.  p.  270. 

M.  Beltrami,  at  least,  is  here  more  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  external  objects  than  was  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  who,  while 
passing  through  the  crowds  of  shipping,  unusually  great  the  day 
he  sailed  up  the  Thames,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the 
cabin  to  take  a  glance  at  them,  not  even  at  the  artillery  drawn  up 
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on  the  rani|Ktrts  to  salute  him  as  the  ylicht  pBisful  Wooiwidi — but 
his  royal  highness  Ws  sulky,  and,  perhaps,  not  Wrthotft  TDSfoii, 
having  been  at  sea  some  thirty  hours,  when  three  vould  Kave  tnif- 
ficed  to  land  him  at  Dover. 

M.  Beltrami's  observations  od  London  and  the  maniiers  of  the 
English  generally  are  more  correct  than  foreignefs'  are  a^  ^ 
make;  but  they  have  no  doubt  received  a  thorough  reviaion,  as 
well  as  considerable  odfjenf/o,  frcm  the  book-malter.  T^ygccupy 
half  the  first  volume,  but  we  shall  pass  them  entirely^  conte^ng 
omMlves,  as, a  specimen,  with  this  ^ef  and  masterly  sl^tch  of 
John  Bull's  moral  character  and  personal  habits : — '  ' '  ',''.,'' 
'  The  unsophisticated  John  Sull,  like  m^y  others,  i^  ncjrer^fffied 
with  the  present,  he  always  .looks  back  tq  "  the  gpod  old  tinfea,"^  ^He 
talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  histories  of  AI^«d,  and  of  Magiia  C^arta, 
of  the  restdtutipn  of  violated  nKbts  ;  in  short,  of  all  thift'  reifies  'jo  laa 
country,  at  it  was.  N'evertheless,  he  is  very  well,  pleased  to  be'  tbld 
that  his  country  has  reached  a  pitch  of  gfeatness  and"pb*ef '*tiich:  his 
good  forefathei^B  could  not  even'  have  d^adit  of;  kad'  the'uameof 
Waterloo,  modeni  as  it  is,  always  excites  a  Ihtlb  c^M^flscent  smile. 
In  his  home,  and  In  all  that  depends  upon  hiita,  his'habift  Ave  hisisuh- 
lunary  divinities.  "Woe  to  his  wif^' if 'she  set  befdre  hioat  al  dinner 
without  apudding,a  "joint,"  (probahlyroMCb«ef)andraort»ihoK^- 
brewed  ale.  Fort  wine  is  his  sacred  beveFagei  he  regards  ^wh«  do 
not  like  it  as  a  species  of  infidals.  He  would  give  .all  (he  sofas  and 
tjttomans  in  the  world  for  hiaold  chair  by  the  fire-sjde;  nDr.wouWiie 
^ve  up  his  accustomed  seat- at  the  ta'wcn  or  the  public-hou^e  for  all 
the  saiont  or  theatres  in  Europe.  Hi;  coat  iniist  bu  in  the  lasbion  be 
has  worn  it  all  his  life,  and  always  of  English  cloth  ;  he,  thinks  it 
infamous  to  buy  French,  manufactures.  He  would  not  wear  fiishionable 
pantaloons  or  boots  for  all  the  world;  nor  would  he  give  his  old 
woUdng-^stick  for  bamboos,  black  rods,  or  bfltons.  He  ahtTiys  drinks 
out  of  a  pewter  pot, — rwi/t  ix^nere  priores ;— to  drink  out  of  a  glass 
is  a  bad  habit.  He  is  agreit  Wef  6f'the  gothii!,'tnd'#«lH'give  up 
the  most  delightful  situation  and  thabeit  contrivedi^anj'for  tWe  sake 
of  restoring  an  old  houseand  building  in  tbe  gOtkicetyle.  -fis  thinks 
himself  prodigiously  cunning,  and  heii  very*  distrnst&d;  "but  he  is 
easily  duped  by  anybody  whO  will  talk  Ws  language, ^op*. bis  habits 
and  his  prejudices.  He  always  thinks' hd  is  rigbtj  fcod  Heiaroften 
wrong ;  but  to  convince  him  of  this  i»  not  an'  e^asy  task.  He  is  always 
abusing  the  government,  England,  and  the  English;  but, on  emer- 
gency, he  would  give  all  he  is  worth  in  the  world  ior  the  glory  of  the 
fovemment,  England,  and  the  English.  He  is  irasciWe  -and  violent, 
ut  rarely  vindi dive;  He  goes  to  church,  anfi'd-^s  alt  who  do  not; 
but  he  is  neither  superstitious,  nor,  au.^^mef,  intolerant,  and 'is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  humble  servant  of  the  parson  ;■  on  the  con- 
trary, he  regularly  quarrels  with  him  about  tithes,  &&  &c.    Though 
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vtxy  punctual  in  his  engagements,  he  never  chooses  to  pay  without  a 
di5[mte,  to  show  that  he  will  not  he  cheated.  He  is  a  tory  from  habit, 
a.  whig  jfroip.jnchnation  ;  an  aristocrat  from  vanity,  a  democrat  from 
principle.  He  is,  I  think,  rather  avaricious  from  temper,  and  generous 
fronf  prid?.  He  cordially  detests  all  foreign  manners,  and  often  fo- 
^eig^e^a ;  lie  never  approaches  them  hut  from  curiosity — as  a  ligl^L 
tevety  thing  French  he  regards  with  sovereign  contempt ;  and  unfor- 
tunately his."  d—d  I'rench"  includes  all  the  continent  of  Europe  ;— 
hfe  regards  them  all  ks  fiddlers  and  dancera.' — vol,  i.  4SS-4. 

iVye  mustnow  follow  ourpilgrimacross  the  Atlantic,  What  could 
possibly  have  carried  such  a  person  to  Nortli  America,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  a  scholar 
conversant  solely  with  ancient  history,  and  with  the  languages 
called  classical,  may  derive  amusement  from  visiting  the  remaim 
of  former  ages,  and  applying  his  researches  and  observations 
tp.  the  elucidation  of  remote"  events,  and  the  manners  of  nations 
that  have  passeij  away ;  but  in  the,  woods  and  wastes  of  Ame- 
rica,, among  Uvmg  bears  and  dead  manmioths,  wc  cannot  con- 
ceiv« .  to  what  imaginable  use  a.  traveller,  possessed  only  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  antiquarian  lore,  can  apply  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  The  ci-devant  J  udge  of  lie  ex-kingdom  of  Italy  is 
precisely  a  man  of  this  stamp — one  not  only  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  only  two  sciences  that  should  induce  a  traveller  to  undergo 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country — 
geograjjhy  and  natural historj-— hut  who  affects  to  hold  in  supreme 
scorn  and  ridicule  all  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  enlat^emeat 
of  science  in  general,  and  thosS  two  branches  of  science  in  particu-* 
lar.  '  I,'  quoth  this  learned  Theban,  '  I  like  to  see  nature  as  she 
is,  free  and  untrammelled  by  systems.'  The  following  paragraph 
will  exhibit  this  observer  of  r^atui;e  in  his  true  light — a  more  con- 
summate spegimen  pf  vanity  and  gross  ignorance,  umedeemed  by 
one  alom  of  sense,  we  do, not  recollect  to  have, met  with. 

'  The  ads'antages  which  have.heen  hitherto  derived  from  these  ex- 
peditions have  not,'  I  beUsve,  answered  the  views  of  govermnent,  or 
the  expectations  of  the  puhUc  They  ha.ve  consisted  of  a  few  plants, 
with  whidi,  perhaps,  all  but  t!ie  members  of  the  expedition  were  ac- 
qnaintedt  md  vskich  sweli  thai  moi t  of  uninJEiligible  hieroglyphia,  iltat 
icwntijie  but  tatteloss  and  terrifying  nomencliUure,  wifortunalely  con- 
searated  by  a  great  netme,  snrving  marely-  to  overlay  the  memory,  and  to 
hlbt  outHm  luveti)  piclvre  (f  nalVTf  ;  a  few  gaudy  butterflies  and  other 
insects,  of  which  i  we  have  already  too  many  every  where ;  of  hirda,*. 
which  can  only  gratify  curiosity  and  luxury  ;  of  stonei,  suggesting  a' 
thousand  conjectures (rftlieir  nature  and  origin,  and  which,  whether 
silioeoius  or  aileareous,  or  designated  by  anyiether  learned  terms,  servW 
as  materials  for  the  idle  discussions  of  pretenders  to  science,  but  con' 
tribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  benefit  pf  the  public  ;— such  have  bee» 

the' 
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the  principal  results  of  these  pompoiis  and  costly  enterprises.'— 
yd.  il.  pp.  469t  470. 

A  person  ^us  utterly  and  hopelessly  ignorant  of  what  he  ven- 
tures to  write  about,  is  not  likely  to  collect  any  observations,  or 
to  make  any  discoveries  in  such  a  country  as  America,  that  can 
benefit  either  himself  or  the  public.  Our  readers,  however,  may 
like  to  have  an  example  or  two  of  the  mode  in  which  this  Italian 
philosopher  ^  sees  nature  as  she  is.'  He  kills  a  ratdesnake  of 
certain  dimensions — and  apropos  of  rattlesnakes,  he  thus  writes 
to  his  '  Dear  Countess.'  '  1  must  detain  you  an  instant,  my  dear 
countess,  to  give  you  some  new  information  respecting  the  pheno- 
mena of  their  poison :'  and  v^hat  is  it?  why,  that  the  poison  of 
Ae  ratdesnakeproduces  no  effect  upon  pigs,  '  they  eat  it,  thrive, 
and  fatten.'  This  new  information-  has  long  ago  been  commu- 
nicated by  Linnaeus,  who  says,  the  rattlesnake  a  sue  absque  noxia 
devoratur:^  '  yet,'  continues  the  ex-judge, '  it  (the  poison)  is  fatal 
to  itself;  when  it  is  held  down  with  a  forked  stick,  if  it  can  turn  its 
head,  it  bites  itself,  swells,  and  dies.'  If  this,  which  has  been  said 
of  the  scorpion,  be  true,  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  it.  A 
very  small  degree  of  the  study  of  that  part  of  natural  history, 
called  pathology,  would  have  informed  him,  that  the  same  poison 
which  becomes  fatal,  when  carried  into  the  system  by  the  blood, 
may  be  perfectly  harmless  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

But  this  is  not  the  point,  regarding  rattlesnakes,  w^hich  we 
meant  to  adduce  as  an  illustration  of  the  superior  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  his  *  looking  at  nature  as  she  is,'  or,  in  other 
^vords,  knowing  nothing  about  her.  The  instance  we  are  about 
to  mention  would,  indeed,  as  he  tells  his  ^  dear  Countess,'  be 
^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  nature,'  if  nature  did 
not  abhor  and  disown  it,  as  a  monster  engendered  by  sheer  ig- 
norance and  egregious  folly. 

'  A  rattlesnake  was  killed  there  with  a  hundred  and  forty  young 
Ones  in  its  belly,  several  of  which  contained  other  young  ones.  Major 
Anderson,  agent  of  the  mines,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity, 
told  me  this  as  a  positive  fact,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.* 
— vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

It  would  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our 
readers,  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  information,  that  the  rattlesnake 
and  all  the  serpent  tribe  are  oviparous  ;  but  any  man  of  common 
sense  (of  which  we  by  no  means  intend  to  accuse  M.  Beltrami) 
would  know,  that  had  the  animal  in  question  ,been  viviparous, 
the  idea  of  a  fpetus  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  being  impregnated 
with  another  foetus,  was  not  only  preposterous,  but  a  physical 
impossibility.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  '  unimpeachable'  Major  An- 
derson, 
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derson,  kst  this  extraordinary  ispecies  of  superfetation  may  iniih^ 
date  his  mining  district  with  rattlesnakes,  even  though  our  ItaUan 
ex-judge  should  have  added  to  his  alarm  by  telling  him,  as  he  has 
told  his  '  dear  Countess/  that  he  understands  *  rattlesnakes,  hke 
fishes,  cross  the  sea  without  compasses  or  pilot/ 

*  I  shot/  says  our  author,  'an  animal  to  which  naturalists,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  give  die  name  of  Mouffeta  f  the  guess  of  a  man  who 
never  condescends  to  read  what  '  naturalists'  have  written  might 
have  been  wider  of  the  mark.  It  is  the  mephitis  to  which  he  alludes, 
and  whose  wonderful  qualities  he  is  about  to  describe,  along  with 
some  others  which  it  does  not  possess.  There  are  two  species  of 
this  animal,  both  common  in  every  part  of  America — ^the  viverra 
jmtoTvus,  and  the  viverra  mephitis, — the  skunk,  polecat,  or  stink- 
ing weazel  of  the  English — ^the  t^te  puanie  of  the  French. 

*  Nature  has  given  it  a  weapon  of  mighty  power  against  its  assailant, 
consisting  in  the  intolerable  stench  of  a  liqaid  which  it  conceals  under 
its  tail,  (as  the  serpent  conceals  its  poison  under  its  fangs,)  and  which 
it  darts  on  the  pursuer  with  such  force,  that  it  reaches  him  sometimes 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  478,479. 

'  Sixty  paces*  sounds  well:  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  is 
thrown  by  a  twelve-man-power  fire-engine ! — ^buthad  tiiis  ex-judge 
condescended  to  consult  Linnaeus,  or  almost  any  other  naturidist, 
he  would  have  found  that,  instead  of  this  small  animal  squirting  a 
fetid  liquid  (Mrhich  does  not  exist)  to  the  distance  of  sixty  paces, 
it  is  its  breath  that  gives  out  the  fetid  odour, — '  halifum  eosphdU 
am  nihil  foetidius,* — ^We  are  sorry  we  cannot  dissect  the  ex- 
judge's  statement  more  thoroughly :  we  could  not  do  so  vnthout 
offending  th6  delicacy  of  our  readers. 

Of  his  capacity  for  viewing  objects  of  nature,  we  have  given 
sufficient  specimens ;  let  us  now  see  witii  what  accuracy  he  de^ 
scribes  objects  of  art.  As  an  instance  of  this  talent,  we  shall 
extract  his  account  of  a  Mississippi  steam-boat  :-— 

*  Our  passage  to  this  place  forms,  I  think,  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  navigation.  It  was  an  enterprise  of  the  boldest,  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature  ;  and  probably  unparalleled.  Never  before  did 
a  steatn-boat  ascend  a  river  twenty-two  thousand  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  vessel  which  conveyed  iis  was  thU  Virginia^  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  longy  and  twentjr-two  wide,  drawing  six  feet 
water,  and  of  two  thauscmd  tons  burthen.' — voL  il  ppi  127,  1S8. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  twenty^ikjoo  thousand 
miles  may  have  been  a  typographical  error,  and  that  so  many 
hundreds  were  meant;  even  then,  they  are  five  or  six  hundred 
beyond  the  mark ;  but  as  to  the  steam-boat,  it  is  unfortunate 
that,  for:  once,  he  hals  quitted  generals,  and  given  details,  as  by 
diese  we  are  enabled  to  ilnriv^  at  our  own  conclusion,  which  isy 

if 
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if  tliern  be  auy  trutli  iu  ariilim^ic,  that,  ina lead  of  SOOO  t< 
was  soniewlieie  about  5(10  tons  i  ■ .  _ 

iDcticieiit  as  Mi  UelU'smi  obviously  is,  ia  eieiy acquirement 
Itfrnl  a.  traveller  0ught  tO  possess,  it  raquiteit  some  little  mgoiuity 
W-to  contrive  tu  swell  out  a  whole  volume  -of  five  hundred  pages,  io 
f  Hceiidiug  the  Mississippi  to  its.  sourct's,  and  from'tlietice  dropping 
4own  lo  its  mouth.     If  we  were  asked,  how  lie  has  mawagud  this, 
I  (weshould  be  at  alosafor  anaaaner;  and  nil  we  could  say  is,  that, 
T'lUie  Hamlet,  we  liave  been. leading  *  words,  woiida,  words ;'   the 
^laucity  of  facts,  the  barrenness  of  incident,  the  iiamby-pamfay 
tjttyle  of  sentimentality,  with  here  and  tliere  an  attempt  at  a  tbucb 
Uie    pathetic.  Lave  passed    off   without  leaving  arty  -distinct 
kfeaces  on  our  memory.     About  Me-balf  of  the  volame  is   oc- 
leupied  with  adventures  among  the  Indians,  with  long   and   tedi- 
[  #UB  details  of  their  religion,  and  their  medicine-bag — how   they 
dance,    and   drink,  and  smoke,  and  iight-^what  lung  speeches 
they  make,  and  how  tliis  intrepid  travellei  composed  a  serious 
breach  between  the  two  friends,  }^'ide-inuvtk  asui    Cloudy-wea- 
ther.    The  attitudes  of  one   of  these  heroett  were  so  graceful, 
that  '  they  alternately  ireminded  him  of  Uie  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  iht  Ciipilol,  and  that  of  the  great' iNumidran 
king ;  and  the  skiu  girt  over  tlie  horse's  back  was  exeCtV)'  the  veatis 
slraeula,  or  the  strata  of  tlte  KomauB.'     It;  is  here,  indeed,  that 
M.  Beltrami  shows  his  ingenuity  in  su^elliug  out  his  book  by  the 
extrtordinaiy  similoritiies;  wliich  he  calli  parallels  (certainty  not 
nMtch'iR  the  manner  of  Plutarch)  between  the  manners, icustoms, 
religiaiu  ceremonies^  dresses,  Sac.  of  ,the  Oreeks^iaiid  Romans,  and 
the  American  Indians-     A  combat  of  some  beavers,  reminds  him 
of>.the<Horatii  a»d  Curiatii.     The  round  shields  of  the  Indiaits 
resemble  the  dypeus  of  the  Romans — the  ovidmes^i  the  xufyim — 
I    tfae  skin-  cloak  is  the  patlivm,  .and  the  mecast?>»  ai  e   tUe  peranes, 
!    eoihumi,  mulei,  and  ca/cei  of  tlic  anci^ntt.  <  '  1   was  forcibly 
I   vtrucki'lie  says,  '  with  the  resemblance  OJf  the  dkief  Wamenitouka 
I  U  that  famous  statue  of  AfisUdgs,  iu  the  muaeum  at  .Naplei.     In 
I  Ibe  chief  Cetamwacomani,  X  beltoldilkatof  Cato  predicting  to  the 
I   SomiHis,  that  their  vices,  tlieiriiJuKUry,  and^their  avarice  would 
I   apon  reduce  them  to  sUveiy.'— lAnd  he  adds^l  '  iJie  corona  nis- 
I    iKemisi  the  vexiUuTii,  the  phaleriPf  the  armilti£i  ihtt^ituviixof  the 
[  £emans,  are  the  distinctions  which  [the  Indians  giapt  Io  mihtary 
I   V^ent/     With  so  many  points  oS  similarity'',  andwc'have  not  men- 
tioned a  tenth  part  of  them,  there  is.  no  resisting  th&  conclusion, 
[   that  antiquarians  and  geographers  have  hitherto  been  mistakes  in 
I  calling  America  the.  New  Wotld,  seeing  it  m  made  up  of  such  old 
ftauiterials.     Indeed,  we  are  ulmost  persuaded  that,  with  the  help 
■  i^f:  Potter  and  Adam,  M.  Beltrami  woiilij  be  able  to  prove  the 
I  <j  descent, 
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descent,  not  only  of  the  American  Indians,  but  of  the  Hottentots 
also,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

At  Fort  St.  Peter,  near  the  fails  of  St,  Anthony,  the  ateaat 
navigation  of  the  MissieBippi  ceases.  Here  Major  Long  had 
arrived  on  a  mission  up  St.  Peter's  river  to  the  northern  boundai^ 
of  the  LInited  States,  and  this  cantious  officer,  it  would  seen, 
was  rather  shy  of  our  Italian  traveller,  regarding  him  as  a  sort  aS 
spy.  At  Pembinar  (Pembina),  therefore,  near  the  southern  part 
of  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  part  con^ 
pany,  and  having  engaged  two  Indians  and  a  bois-brvUde  (th0 
fire-brand,  or  hunter)  of  Canada,  lie  crossed  over  to  the  eastward, 
towards  Red  Lake.  His  grand  object  was  to  discover  the  sources 
of  tlie  Mississippi,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  already  discoverecli 
It  is  on  this  journey,  sometimes  with  one  Indian,  at  other  times 
with  two  or  three,  and  frequently  alone,  that  our  traveller  riots  id 
his  adventures,  disasters,  and  discoveries.  In  short,  he  is,  among 
the  Indians  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  precisely  what  thtj 
lively  Frenchman  Le  Vaillant  was  among  the  Hottentots  of  SoutW 
em  Africa ;  and  as  the  Frenchman  met  with  a  fair  Nariiia  to  soottl 
bis  cares  among  those  nastiest  of  humankind,  so  the  Italian 
consoled  by  the  attentions  of  Woaitceta,  the  daughter  of  Wid^ 
movlh,  or  Cloudy  weather,  we  forget  which,  who  mended  his  torri 
mocassins,  kept  his  pantaloons  in  order,  and,  we  suppose,  em^ 
broidered  with  porcupine  quills  that  smart  coatee  which  decoratei 
his  full-lengtli  portrait.  But  we  shall  leave  his  hair-breadth  scapev 
and  amorous  adventures  for  the  amusement  of  his  '  dear  Cout^^ 
tess,'  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  preferring  rather  to  sift  tlW 
ex-judge's  pretended  and  impudent  claim  to  a  discovery  which  wa» 
made  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  others,  two  or  three  years  before  the 
date  of  his  pilgrimage. 

It  has  long  been  known  by  the  Canadian  hunters,  that  to  the 
westward  of  Lake  Superior,  and  between  the  46th  and  4Qdi 
degree  of  latitude,  the  whole  surfece  of  the  country  is  one  vas^' 
elevated,  rugged  plain,  abounding  in  lakes,  and  the  swampy  levett 
and  hollows  covered  with  numberless  pools  of  water,  such  as  in  the 
north  of  England  are  usually  called  lams ;  that  the  latter  com- 
municate with  each  other,  sometimes  by  almost  stagnant  channel^ 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneath  the  surface,  which,  froni' 
its  undulating  motion  wheU'  passed  over,  is  called  by  the  Indianil 
the  '  shaking  land.'  About  the  latitudeof  4?"  45' is  Red  Cedar 
Lake,  whose  name  Mr.  Schoolcraft  thought  fit  to  chaise  trf 
Cassino  Lake,  in  honour  of  Governor  Cass.  It  is  from  this  lake^ 
fed  by  the  drains  around  it,  that  the  Mississippi  issues.  Imme^ 
diately  to  the  northward  of  it  runs  the  broken  ridge  which  sepa^' 
rates  the  northern  from  the  southern  waters ;  the  lormer  taking  a' 

north- 
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north-easterly  course^  and  falling  into  *  Rainy  Lake/  in  latitude 
48°  30',  whose  waters,  after  several  rajHds,  are  emptied  into  thq 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  latitude  49i''.  On  the  we^t,  north-west. 
And  south-west  of  Cassino,,  and  from  Red  Li|ke  to  the  northward 
of  it|  in  about  48®,  the  waters  flow  into  the  Great  Red  River^ 
which  is  emptied  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  proceed  from  thence 
into  Hudson's  Bay. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  grand  discoverer  of  the  true  sources 
of  the  Mississippi  has  ftccomplished.  With  Schoolcraft's  map 
before  him  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  mark  down  the  Cassino 
Lake  in  its  prpper  place ;  but  all  beyond  it  he  conceived  to  be 
fair  ground  on  which  to  exercise  his  talent  at  ^  closet  geography,' 
and  ^  visionaiy  map-making/  which  he  so  much  and  ju3tly  re-^ 
probates,  for  he  avows  that  he  neither  possessed  any  instruments  to 
take  the  latitude  and  longitude^  nor  could  have  availed: himself  of 
them  if  he  had.  Here,  then,  he  had  a  complete  carte  blanche  on 
which  to  exercise  his  ingenuity — which  he  has  done  as  follows. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  thrown  up  the  Lake,  of  the  Woods^  to  50^^ 
to  give  more  scope  for  his  new  discoveries*  At  49i°i  where  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  actually  is,  he  has  fabricated  a  large  lake, 
which. he  calls  Kakokisciousibi,  and  is  the  same. as  the  RedLake^ 
which  is,  in  fact,  in  48^°,  and  the  Red  Fork^  flowing  out  of  it 
into  the  Red  River,  is  converted  into  the  Bloody  River.  Farther 
to  the  southward,  in  48^^,  the  precise  situation  of  Red  Lake,  is 
anotlier  new  discovery  of  a  large  lake,  with  a  hard  name,  which, 
it  seems,  implies  Turtle  Lake ;  and  a  few  miles  to  the  northward 
of  this,  is  another,  of  a  verv  extraordinary  description,  indeed  a 

ferfect  nondescript,  op  which  he  has  conferred  the  name  of  Julia.' 
t  is  three  miles  round,  and  heart-shaped,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  an  eminence,  from  which  may  be  seen  ^  the  flow  of  watt's — to- 
the  south,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  to  the  north^  towards  the 
Frozen  Sea ;  on  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  the  west  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean.'  Its  waters  are  stated  to  ^  boil  .up  in  the 
middle,' — that  is,  he  saw  them  at  the  distance  of  half  a  miley 
which  is  a  pretty  sharp  sight ;  his  sounding  lines  could  find  no 
bottom — we  suppose  he  swam  with  them  in  his  teeth  to  the  mid- 
dle. The  pilgrim  asks  '  how  is  this  lake  formed,  and  whence  do 
its  waters  proceed  ?' — leaving  tjie  *  grand  Architect  alone '  to 
solve  the  questions ;  and  he  shows  some  signs  of  sense  in  so  doing. 
Though  *  this  lake  has  no  issue,'  he  was  aware,  no.  doubt,  of 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  constant  supply  of  water^  ^here 
there  ai'e  no  steam-engines. to  force  it  up,  as  into  the  great  reser- 
voir on  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  or.  that  at  the  head  of  Tot-: 
tenham-Court  Road^  to  the  former  of  which  Lake  Julia  bears  a 
wonderful  likeness. 

M.  Beltrami, 
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M«  Beltrami)  after  a  page  or  two  of  rbapsodical  nonsense^  ber 
thinks  himself  that  it  may  be,  after  all,  as  well  to  ^  conjecture' 
something  as  to  the  question  he  had  left  to  <  the  grand  Architect 
alone ;  *  and  accordingly  he  has  recourse  to  one  of  those  powerful 
divinities  to  whom  trayellers  of  his  description  usually  apply^  wheft 
a  knotty  point  arrests  their  progress — an  earthquriLO  or  a  volcano ; 
his  speculations  go  to  the  latter,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion) 
that  ^  the  basin  of  the  lake  has  been  its  effect  and  its  crater*' 
But  another  question  presents  itself  to  our  pOgrim,  <  Whither 
do  these  waters  go?'  This  question  he  has  solved  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  At  the  northern  foot  of  this  mount  of  Nature's  en- 
gineering, the  water  bubbles  up  into  a  little  basin  surrounded  by 
rushes,  having  filtrated  from  die  lake  through  the  north  bank 
of  the  mount :  *  They  arc  the  sources  of  the  Bloody  River/  On 
the  opposite,  or  south  side,  find  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  other 
sources  bubble  up  and  form  a  beautifid  little  basin,  of  about 
eighty  feet  in  circumference,  *  These  waters  likevirise  filtrate  from 
the  lake;  ano  thesk  sources  abb  the  actual  sources 
OF  THE  Mississippi.* 

When  Bruce  reached  the  source  of  the  Nile,  he  felt  proud 
of  the  triumph  he  had  gained  over  kings,  and  armies,  and  phi« 
losophers,  who,  for  three  thousand  years,  had  failed  in  their 
attempts ;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  triumph.  '  1  found,'  says  be^ 
'  a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast  upon  me,  and  blastingthe 
crown  of  laurels  I  had  too  rashly  woven  for  myself/  M- Bel- 
trami exults  in  a  somewhat  different  style : — 

*  Oh !  what  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  throtigh  my  mind  at 
this  most  happy  and  brilliant  moment  of  my  life !  The  shades  of 
Marco  Polo,  of  Columbus,  of  Americus  Vespucius,  of  the  Cabots,  of 
Verazini,  of  the  Zenos,  and  various  others,  appeared  present,  and  joy- 
fully assisting  at  this  high  and  solemn  ceremony,  and  congratulatingf 
themselves  on  one  of  their  countrymen  having,  by  new  aiid  succes8*t 
ful  researches,  brought  back  to  the  recollection  of  the  world  the  ines^ 
timable  services  which  they  themselves  had  conferred  on  it  by  their 
own  peculiar  discoveries,  by  their  talen^  achievements,  and  virtues^f 
— vol.  ii,  p.  414. 

We  have  no  desire  to  lessen  the  setf-importaoce.  which .  is  as- 
sumed by  this  grand  discovery ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  fcdlowed 
the  Pilgrim's  example  in  putting  it  on  record  in  Roman  character?* 
We  further  wish  to  assure  him,  if  it  be  any  gratification,  that  we 
implicitly  believe,  nay  more,  are  positively  sure,  that  '  neither 
traveller  nor  missionary,  nor  expedition-maker,  ever  visited  this 
lake  'y  and  still  more,  that  none  of  them  ever  will,  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons,  because  it  does  not  exist— ^like  the  air-drawn 
dagger  of  Macbeth,  '  There  is  no  such  thing !'     We  fearlessly 
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proaoifnce  the  whple  a^pount  of  t;be '  Julian  lak^'  apd  the  *.  Juli^ 
aourc^,  fU]^a.^^/)bu|bl>le9/  to  .be  a  palpable  and'  cluin^y  fafiri- 
C^ti(|q;,.if34  .•hpj^e  /<\ur  pilgriip  has  been  more  ^injied  ae^ust 
than  8iqmpg,in  this  proqiul^tion  of  the  absiird  story  to  the 
m^rld.  It  wduld  be  a  suf&aent  refutation  to  tell  diis  Pilgrim, 
^hflt  he  seems  not  1o  knoWi  that  the  statement,  which  repfe^i^s 
rivers  as  miming  in  opposite  directions,  out  of  the  «ame  lake,  is 
coniraiy  i6  tiature ;  and  that,  as  Sneer,  in  the  Criticysays,^'  What 
is  uiikiattiralis  it  |[^y8ical  impossibility.'  But'we  have  positive 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  these  pretended  discoveries.  The  North* 
west  Company;  and  ihe^  North  American  Fur  Company,  have  each 
of  iheiti  a  'settlement  near  the  southern  comer  c^  Rainy  Lake, 
which  occupite'tlie  very  parallel  of  latitude  on  which  tlu»  OPilgpm 
has  plated  his  nonentity;  and  if  he  will  take  the  troiajbk'  to 
consiilt  fte  estcellent  map  of  Walker,  published  only  last  y^ear, 
and  td  ^hoih  all  the  information  collected  by  the  North-west  Com- 
pany Nvas  giten,  he  must  blush  to  see  in  what  a  silly  as^i^eU  as 
shameful  msmnef  he  has  falsified  the  geography  of  this  paction  of 
North  America.  It  is  indeed  quite  ridiculous  for  a  person^  who 
confessed  hifir  ^otal  ignorance  as  to  latitudes  and  JongitudeA^  to 
pretend  t6  lay  d6wn  his  discoveries  on  a  chart  already  filled  up  by 
tho^e,  who  had  the  means  and  the  ability  of  ascertainkig  the  itrue 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  •    ..   . 

We  now  takie  leave  for  the  present  of  M«  Beltrami,  who  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  this  light  in- 
fliction of  the  birdi-rod.  '  If  he  be  not  too  much  in  love  with  him- 
self to  listen  to  friendly  admonition,  we  would  advise  him^  should 
he  still  persist  in  getting  up  one  or  t\(x>  more  octavos,  the  result  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mexico,  to  abstain  henceforth,  from  abusing  or 
ridiculing  the  sciences  that  are  beyond  his  reach,' and  to  set  down 
nothing  but  what  he  actually  sees,  or  knows, from  good  authority; 
for  he  may  be  well  assured,  that  if  he  should^  out  per  ae*  aut  per 
alium^  preach  up  any  more  false  doctrines,  and,  what  is  worse, 
dissetiiinate  any  inote  false  facts,  we  shall  be  tempted^  to  give'  him 
a  specimen  of  rather  severer  discipline.* 

Silly  levity  and  credulity  may  account  for  one  such  outrage  as 
thisr  jpiiblicatioii  presents;  but  a  i^epetition  of  the  offence,  after 
warning,  ne^A  entertain  no  hope  of  being  so  mercifully  thought  of 
or  dealt  Xvith.'   ' 


Fembma. '  He  has  reoently- published. » book,  entitled,  *<  Ladecouyerte  des  Sources  de 
Mississippi,  &c. ;"  yhich  w^  notice  merely  on  account  of  the  fictions  and  misrepresen- 
tations which  it  contains/ — S.  H.  L,  (Stephen  H.  Long.) 

Art. 


_j^ilT.  Vp. — Eighth  RupoTf.  of  the  CorranUsiokers  o^Jrisk  Educa- 
^^tion  Inquiry,  with  the  Appendix — Roman  Catholic  College  of 

'Maynoolh.     Ixiudoii,  June  2nd,  1827.     Ordered  by  the  House 
|^,,.of  Commoas  to  be  printed,  June  igtli,  1827.  pp.  46l. 

^^EW  questinns  have  of  late  yeare  more  attracted  the  attention 
of  parliament,  and  none  could  have  better  de;ierved  to  do  so, 
in  the  educatiou  of  the  people ;  and  if  little  practical  good  has 
s^et  been  ejfectedy  we  have  at  \ea»t  obtained  much  valuuble  in- 
miltion.     Two  commissions  on  this  subject  tiava  been  sent  to 

Bland,  llie  last  of -which  has  just  completed  its  labours.      It  was 

rected  to  examine  into  all  institutions  connected'  with .  educoMon, 
■upjlorteti  wholly,  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  thus, 
perhaps  accidentally,  the  college  of  Maynooth  came  under  a  Juris- 
diction, which  had  been  originally  intended  to  embrace  only  the 
schoold  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  We  are  glad 
that  this  deviation  from  the  original'  plan  took,  place,  as  we  liad 
long  been  most  anxious  to  receive  some  authentic  statements 
respectirtg  that  veiy  important  seminary. 

We  have  always  considered  liie  education  of  the  clergy  as  a 
question  of  the  bighcet  moment.  In  a  Protestant  country  their 
authority  is  greatly  felt,  but  in  a  Catholic  state  il  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation inci-eased ;  for  there  their  influence  enables  them  not  only 
to  direct  the  religious  conduct,  but  also  to  interfere  with  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  their  tlock.  There  the  system  of  auricular  confes- 
sion silently  but  powerfully  augments  their  weight,  and  there  the 
prostration  of  the  understanding  to  the  dicta, of  the  church,  so 
untrersally  and  peremptorily  demanded,  renders,  all  attempt  at 
resistancb  to  unqualiHed  obedience,  an  act  of-  contumacy  against 
religion,  whilethe  religiotis  teachers  are  considered  not  as  mere 
falliblt;  mortals  interpreting  liie  word  of  God  to  mankind,  but,  in 
their  collective  capacity,  almost  as  emanations  from  the  Uivinity 
himself. 

Although  education  may  diminish,  among  the  higher  classes  the 
evils  produced  iiy  such  a  religion,  the  effects  to  which  we  have 
tlius  briefly  alluded  must  occur  wherever,  as  in  Ireland,  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  Romai)  Catholic  population  consists  of  the 
lowest  orders.     There  the  instruction  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.— 
must  at  once  be  admitted  to  be  an  object  of  paran^oitnt  import*  I 
aiice,  and  more  especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  past  and  pre-  " 
sent  state  of  that  country.     From  the  earliest  period  of  its  history, 
it  has  been  the   arena  of  discord,  civil  war,  and  rebellion;  its 
annals  have  been  stained  with  crimes  of  the  deepest  hue,  among 
which  murder  is  but  too  conspicuous  ;  every  civil  contest  has  been 
followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  vanquished ; 

and 
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and  in  almost  every  instance,  the  Ronjan  Catholics  have  been  die 
sufferers.  Thus  the  ancient  Milesian  families  have  gradually 
been  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  them — the  poor 
tenants,  or  the  wretched  cultivators  of  the  land,  over  which  dieir 
ancestors  once  held  undisputed  sway.  Hence  we  find  the  pro- 
prietors of  neariy  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  Ireland — almost 
the  whole  of  the  peerage,  (with  only  eight  exceptions,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  peers,)  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
gentry — Protestants;''^  while  the  immense  majority  of  the  pea- 
santry, the  most  influential  of  the  clergy,  and  the  leading  de- 
magogues, are  Roman  Cadiolics :  thus  arraying,  on  the  one  side, 
rank,  property,  and  political  power;  on  the  other,  numbers,  cla- 
mour, and  religious  zeal.  It  may,  indeed,  be  readily  conceived, 
that  where  the  Romanist  inhabitants  of  a  parish  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  lowest  classes,  a  priest,  either  through  want 
of  judgment,  or  (possibly)  through  evil  intention,  may  easily  mis- 
lead those  committed  to  his  charge,  who,  in  many  instances,  con- 
sider their  landlords  as  usurpers,  and  in  the  very  great  majority  of 
cases  have  no  community  of  feeing  with  them,  eidier  as  to  poli- 
tics or  religion.  The  education  of  clergymen,  armed  with  such 
power,  must  needs  be  a  question  of  vital  importance.  Were  we 
to  express  our  wishes,  we  should  say,  that  they  ought  to  spring 
from  at  least  respectable  families,  wherein  they  might  have  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  world,  some  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind. They  would  then  proceed  to  their  seminary,  not  imbued 
vrith  illibersd  ideas,  but  inclined  to  reject  the  rigorous  principles 
of  exclusion  which  it  must  ever  be  the  desire  of  monastic  bigotry 
to  enforce.  There  they  might  be  allowed  reasonable  liberty  in 
all  respects,  vrithout  necessarily  injuring  their  morals  or  impair- 
ing their  religious  principles.  The  preeminent  necessity  of 
strict  allegiance  might  be  inculcated,  and  obedience  to  their  so- 
vereign united  with  due  submission  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors 
— they  would  then  go  forth  educated  as  loyal  subjects  and  jtolerant 
Christians,  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  indi- 

*  Wc  are  almost  afraid  to  say  what  number  of  acres  has  been  at  different  times  con- 
fiscated in  Ireland.  We  believe  more  than  the  whole  country  twice  oveF.  The  result 
has  been,  if  we  may  believe  the  late  Lerd  Londonderry's  assertion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  49-50ths  of  the  land  beloag  to  Protestants.  Even  supposing  this  statement 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  though  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  much  so,  still  it  leaves 
nearly  all  the  soil  in  the  bands  of  one  party.  The  relative  proportion  of  numbers  which 
those  of  one  religious  persuasion  bear  to  those  of  the  other,  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  We  cannot  trust  to  the  Catholic  Association,  when  we  remember  how  they 
have  habitually  falsified  documents,  and  invented  facts.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
place  any  reliance  on  the  census  they  have  undertaken  ;  which  besides,  includes  only 
some  selected  parishes  in  the  south  and  soutlvwest  of  Ireland,  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
numbers  in  the  whole  country.  In  the  north,  where  the  Presbyterians  are  in  great  num- 
bers, the  Protestants  predommate.  Elsewhere  they  are  in  a  minority,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 
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viduals  most^abky  as  they  ought  to  h^  most  deiinnis^  to  preserve 
order  and  tranquUlitj  in  llieir  flocks^  They  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  coadjutors  of  the  Protestant  clergyman  in  all 
good  works,  his  opponents  only  in  tbecSogical  ^estions.  They 
ought  cordially  to  join  with  him;  in  promoting  the  education  of 
their  parishioners^,  not  oppose  by  every  means  in  their  power 
his  laudable  exertions*  We  might  pursue  this  picture  furdier — 
but  we  abstain,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  duties  which 
must  be  manifest  to  alU 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  meagre  production  dian  the  Report 
before  us.  It  contains  no  analysis  of  die  evidence,  no  expression 
of  opinion,  and  the  reascm  assigned  for  this  defect  is,  that  the 
commissioners  could  not  agree  in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  stated  by  their  witnesses.  We  regret  much  that 
the  dissentients,  who,  we  understand,  were  Mr.  L^lie  Foster  and 
Mr»  Glassford,  did  not  Uiink  fit,  as  in  their  sixth  and  niftth  re- 
ports, to  withhold  their  signatures,  and  to  state  at  length  their 
reasons  fdr  disagreeing  widi  their  colleagues,  as  their  presence 
during  the  examinations  must  have  enabled  them  to  judge  with 
much  more  accuracy  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  given,  than  we 
can  hope  to  do  on  a  mere  perusal  of  die  printed  pages  now  on 
our  table. 

The  commissioners  examined  the  president  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege ;  most  of  the  present,  and  some  of  the  late  professors ;  Dr; 
Murray,  one  of  the  trustees ;  some  of  the  actual  students,  and  a 
few  who,  after  receiving  their  education  at  this  seminary,  have 
become  Protestants.  We  understand  that  the  commissioners  have 
suppressed  some  portions  of  the  evidence  they  received,  especially 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Hannan's,  and  part  of  Mr.  Dixon's.  In  this, 
we  think,  they  have  acted  wisely,  as  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
substance  of  the  former  gentleman's  testimony,  we  should  not  be 
inclined  to  place  much  reliance  on  it, — and  for  other  reasons  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  the  publication  of  it  was  not  advisable.  We  must, 
however,  remark,  that  a  more  than  usaal  latitude  in  correcting 
evidence  was  given  to  tiie  witnesses^ — in  certain  cases,  we  think, 
far  beyond  what  was  proper,  as  it  has  enabled  crafty  persons, 
on  finding  their  answers  objectionable,  to  invent,  with  due  deli- 
beration, such  explanations  as  might  seem  best  calculated  to 
remove  the  unfavourable  impressions  made  on  the  commissioners. 

The  large  majority  of  those  brought  up  at  this  institution  are 
the  sons  of  persons  in  very  infeiior  situations  of  life.  Their  pre- 
vious education  they  can  obtain  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  as  the 
rudiments  of  classical  knowledge  are  taught  at  the  country  schools 
for  a  sum  seldom  exceeding,  and  often  much  les^  than  St.  or  4Z» 
a-year.    On  their^ntrance  at  Maynootih  OL  are  demanded  of  them, 

which 


L -which  are  always  paid  by  instalments ;  and  once  placed  on  the  foiin- 
■•litalioii,  they  are  liable  to  no  expense  whatever,  except  for  the 
Flaecessary  furniture  of  their  rooms,  their  clothes,  and  their  books. 
I^Dr.  Crotty,  the  president,  estimates  the  value  of  the  first  at  a  very 
K^w  pounds — the  rest  may  cost  10/.  or  12(.  per  annum.  Their 
■tjtravelliug  charges  must  be  very  low,  as  they  seldom  leave  the 
RcoUege,  even  to  enjoy  the  short  annual  vacation  allowed.  For- 
Kinerly,  when  those  destined  for  orders  were  educated  abroad, 
ftjirincipally  at  Paris,  Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Rome,  a  much 
Hbrger  expenditure  was  required — seldom  less  than  40L  or  50l, 
Kll-year.  Such  students,  it  is  evident,  must  have  come  from  a 
Kfugher  class  of  society.  It  was  when  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
Ki^loae  of  the  ISth  century  rendered  the  maintenance  of  tins  system 
K'Of  foreign  education  impossible,  that  Maynooth  was  founded  by 
B  tiie  35  Geo.  III.  c.  SI,  (Ireland.)  Two  acts  have  subsequently 
Ijaeen  passed,  40  Geo.  HI.  c.  S.^,  (Ireland,)  and  4^  Geo.  111. 
WC-  '^^-  ^y  tliese  the  chancellor  and  the  tliree  chief  judges  of 
L'JUeland  for  the  time  being,  together  witli  three  Catiiolics  speci- 

■  i  fied  by  name,  are  made  visitors — eleven  Catholic   prelates  and 

■  'fourteen  Catholic  laymen  ti'ustces  ;  the  interior  government  of  the 
I  college  being  vested  in  the  president  and  council,  all  of  whom, 
I  *s  well  as  the  professors,  are  elected  by  the  trustees.  The  48 
I  Geo.  III.  relates  only  to  the  legal  powers  of  the  trustees,  with 
m  regard  to  suing  and  being  sued,  and  enables  them  to  purchase  and 
I ,  acquire  land,  beyond  what  they  then  possessed,  (seventy-four  acres 
I  on  leases  renewable  for  ever,)  to  llie  amount  of  lOOO/.  per  an- 
I  num.  They  now  receive  from  the  public  an  annual  grant  of 
l-aboutgoOOi.,  besides  two  sums  of  aoooi.  paid  in  1795,  and  jOOO/. 
I  in  1S08.  From  donations  they  have  property  producing  about 
I  900/.  a-year.  'I'he  number  of  the  students  at  the  date  of  this 
I  report  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-one,  of  whom  two  hundred 
I  and  fifty  were  on  the  foundation,  one  hundred  and  ten  pension- 
[  ers,  who  puy  21/.  annually  to  the  college,  twenty  bursers,  and 
I  eleven  in  the  Dunboyne  class  ;*  the  whole  of  tliem  being  recom- 
I  mended  by  the  Uouian  Catholic  bishops  of  the  dioceses  to  which 
I    they  belong. 

I         They  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  in  each  of  which  they  spend 

■  *  The  Bursers  arc  these  Tur  whose  education  pravi^ioa  bis  been  made  by  prlcnte  in- 
I  diTiduals.  The  Dunboyna  cbis  onght  Id  consist  of  Iwenlj,  aelecled  from  the  lenior 
I  icholan.  They  receive  an  annual  incnme  from  Ibe  College  where  Ihey  laaf  remain 
I  three  ycai  longer  than  Ihe  other  itudentL  The  fund  Tor  their  support  arises  partly 
I  from  an  eilate  left  by  Lord  Dunboyne  of  iOOI.  «-year,  partly  from  a  patlluneoUrv 
I  gram  of  700/.  a  year,  given  on  the  understanding  that  there  ehould  Biw»ys  be  twenty 
K  is  that  class,  in  hopes,  ne  luppose,  that  some  lew  students  might  hate  time  to  aici|uire 
l^sencral  informatinn.  The  liuslees,  howevsr,  in  direct  violation  of  this  itrangemenl, 
■Time  never  kept  ttie  number  complete,  and  hive  taken  upon  themselns  Xo  devolo 
I   ^  lurplus  ansing  by  this  means  to  other  and  totally  diSerent  purposes. 

I  one 
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one  year — the  first  is  devoted  to  the  classics;  the  .second,  to  rhe- 
toric  and  belles-lfettres;  the  third,  jto  logic, ;  metaphysics,  and 
ethics;  the  fourth,  to  mathematics  and  natural ,philosopby«.  The 
three  next  comprise  the  students. or  dmjutj,  uiia^jF,  the^superm- 
tend£ihce  of  the  professors  of  ^Hebrew  ani  i^acred  scriptures,  of 
moral,  and  of  dogmatic  theobgy, ,  With  :tbis  ends  t)ieir  course  of 
instruction,  unless  the  student  shpuld  h^ye,  b.(^en  elected  to .  th^ 
Dunboyne  clasp.  By  this  time  tOiejy  h^ye^  attE^ned  the  age  for 
priests*  orders ji  as  they  generally,  enter  i^bout  ^eyepteen,  land  they 
then  return,  in  number  about  fifty  jajimualjy,  tp  ,]tb^ir  respective 
dioceses.  Undoubtedly  ^he  time  occupied  ip;  their,  classical  and 
mathematical  education  is  sufj^^ient  to,  give  ^^m  aa  much  know- 
ledge in  those  branches  as  it  ii^  necessary  f9r  ^j)arish  pri^t  to  pos* 
sess.  It  does  not.  seem^.liowever,  that, tjil?  ext(|nt  of  their  Jeam- 
ing  ii^  commensurate  with /the  time  devoted  to  it,  A  -book  or 
two  of  Homer,  and  half  a  dozen  o^es  fof  tlorace  appe^^r  to  be 
almost  a  twelyenionth's  employ ineat  ];  i^nd  their  rhetoric^  of  which, 
it  is  said,  they  Jfnow  something-^T-and  their  ethics,  of  which  it  is 
owned  they  Imow  ho&ing,  fill  upi  another. y^ar.  We  are>  of 
course,  unable  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  ^d  leaning  of  the 
professors  ;,but  were  we  to  judge  of  allfropiitbe  qualifications  of 
one  of  Jtiiem,  we  shojyild  ^ot  rate  their  acquii:e;mjent^:iiigh«  Mt» 
Callan.  the  mathematical  lectur^rf  w  aske^,  ijf.  i^jis.  course  em- 
tracea  the  subiect  matter  of  the  sixth  bpok;  of  £uclid  ?  .  In  bis 
answer,  he  professed  tota.1  ignorance  of  jits  contej^ts*  It  would 
have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  ikq^y^  had  ttie  clas.$ic^l  leqturer 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  Virgil  and  Hpr^dotu?,  or.  the  rheto- 
rician, of  Qtiihctilian  aiid  Aristotle.  ^       . 

The  instructions  given  m  diyuiitj  require  ratiapr  .morp  particular 
notice.  We*  sjiall  pr^ently/ex^nje  mtp  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines inctilcated;  but  we  wisfi  Jtiere  to  cajl^thj^  attpntip/i  of  our 
readers  to  the  diffident  portions  of  Scripture  read,, and  more  espe- 
cially to  those  omitfcd.  Of  the  Old  Testament  seldom  above 
two,  or  at  most  three,  books  of  Moses,  are  re^  Of,  the  New, 
the  greater  part  of  the  four  Gospels,"  and  tl^e  .Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  the  Corinthians, '  the  Hebrews,  Titus,  Timothy,  and 
some  of  those  of  St.  Peter.  The  principal  omissions  are,  the 
whole  of  the  Prophets,  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  reckoned  ca- 
nonical by  the  church  of  Rome,  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  first  general  Epistle  of  St.  John  and  the  Revelations — 
parts 'which,  we' cannot  but  feel,  require  almost  more  than  any 
others  the  explanation  of  an  able  commentator.  Of  these,  the 
Prophets  contain  many  passages  relating^  to  antichrist,  which 
Protestants  apply  to  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  church.  The*  two 
Epistles,  we  have  mentioned,  are  considered  as  bearing  strongly 
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-on  the  same  question^  especially  2  Thess.  c.  ii.^  and  1  Geif. 
Ep.  of  St.  John,  c.  ii.  and  iv.  We  do  not  affirm,  that,  in  omit- 
ting these  very  important  and  beautiful  parts  of  Scripture,  they 
were  solely  guided  by  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  would  have  found  themselves,  had  diey  been  called  upon 
by  the  students  to  explaui  the  passages  considered  by  Protestants 
as  most  particularly  applicable  to  the  Catholic  religion.  These 
omissions,  however,  have  a  suspicious  appearance,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  laying  considerable  weight  upon  this  fact;  the  more  so, 
when  we  recollect  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  decalogue,  on 
which  no  lectures  are  delivered,  and  to  which  reference  is  seldom 
•or  never  made.  Indeed,  in  Catholic  catechisms,  and  books  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  the  second  commandment  is  frequently  omitted. 
We  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, last  year,  on  the  Catholic  question,  that  Mr.  Peel  was  vio* 
lently  attacked  for  having  ventured  to  mention  this  fact,  and  for 
Jiaving  produced  the  t\venty-fifth  edition  of  a  catechism,  printed 
with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Milner,  and  of  the  four  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  R.  Coyne,  the  puly- 
lisher,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  of  Maynooth.  In  this,  Ae 
second  commandment  is  omitted ;  but  the  tenth  is  divided  into 
two,  that  the  name  Decahgue  may  not  appear  ex  facie  a  misnomer, 
and  this  omission,  we  can  safely  affirm,  is  very  usual  in  Ireland. 
We  can  further  add,  that  in  many  Catholic  countries  on  the 
continent,  we  have  ourselves  seep  a  vast  vaiiety  of  religious  wority, 
in  which  the  decalogue  is  inserted  in  this  mutilated  form ;  and  we 
must  honestly  confess  that,  however  unjustifiable  is  such  an  alter- 
ation in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  consider 
it  as  impolitic  or  uncalled  for  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  course  of  their  examinations,  many  of  the  professors 
stated,  that  every  student  possessed  the  Bible,  and  was  not  only 
encouraged,  but  expected  to  studj  it.  This  assertion,  unlooked 
for,  as  we  are  sure  it  was,  by  some  of  the  commissioners,  was 
certainly  calculated  to  impress  them  with  the  belief,  that  a  greater 
liberty  of  investigation  was  allowed  at  Maynooth  than  is  usually 
met  with  in  Catholic  seminaries.  They  might  thus  be  induced 
to  imagine,  that  the  Bible  was  not  a  sealed  book,  of  which  small 
portions  only  were  selected  for  comment,  or  permitted  to  be  read ; 
but  that  the  whole  was  laid  before  the  students,  and  they  were 
desired  to  inquire  and  satisfy  their  minds.  Whe»,  however,  strict 
scrutiny  was  made  into  the  facts,  the  result  was  very  different.  It 
is  true,  that  a  regulation  exists,  by  which  every  student  is  desired 
to  provide  himself  with  a  Bible  on  his  arrival  at  college.  The 
regulation  is,  however,  of  very  recent  date  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  Ae  second  place  it  is  very  negligently  enforced.  The  fett 
i  '.  •se€m3 


seems  to  be,  that^  before  this  riile  was  made^  Very  few  possessed 
the  Bible ;  and  that^  since  that  time,  many  are  without  it ;  and, 
moreover^  diat  the  professors,  though  nominally  encouraging  die 
young  tnen  to  peruse  it,  contrive  that  litde  leisure  shall  be  left  at 
their  disposal  for  that  object :  for  so  restricted  are  they  by  the 
number  of  hours  occupied  in  the  public  lectures,  and  by  the  neces- 
sary preparation,  that  they  have  barely  time  to  examine  those  pas* 
sages  pointed  out  to  them  in  class.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
students  themselves  are  in  the  least  anxious  to  profit  even  by 
the  very  limited  opportunities  they  may  enjoy,  as  few  or  none 
ever  read  the  Bible  in  private.  One  answer  in  particular  struck 
us  as  most  remarkable.  Mr.  George  Chapman  *  might,  perhaps^ 
in  an  idle  mood,  have  taken  up  the  volume  (the  New  Testa-* 
ment)  if  it  lay  before  him,  and  read  merely  to  see  the  thing  f. 
and  another  student  of  twenty-two  '  had  never  read  any  part  of 
it,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jdin.'  This  virtual  exclusion  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  indeed,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
i>{  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  and  if  some  indulgence,  in  thai 
respect,  is  granted  to  those  destined  for  orders,  the  same  reluct* 
«nce  still  remains  to  open  the  book  to  the  laity.  ^  The  church 
of  Rome,'  says  Dr.  Curtis,  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  these  Conmiissioners,  p.  46, 
^  never  has  yet,  and  most  likely  never  vnll,  give  a  formal  sanction 
^  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  any  of  the  vulgar  languages  f 
and  Dr.  Crotty  owns  he  approl^ends  danger  from  a  use  of  the 
Bible.  In  unison  with  these  feelings  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  reluctantly,  from  want  of  spaoe,  do  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Ninth  Report,  to  which,  were  we  not  fearful  of  exceeding 
our  limits,  we  would  gladly  devote  some  pages,  as  affording  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  charges  brought  against 
•them,  of  resisting  the  distribution  of  the  word  of  God. 

The  discipline  enforced  at  Maynooth  is  a  question  of  some 
consequence,  since  much  may  be  done  in  early  fife  by  a  too  strict 
or  a  too  relaxed  system  of  education,  towards  rendering  the  cha* 
racter  gloomy  and  morose,  or  careless  and  licentious.  Between 
these  there  is  a  just  medium,  difficult,  perhaps,  to  attain,  but  whidi 
is  not  even  sought  after  at  this  college. 

It  is  avowed,  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  stu« 
dents  are  greater  than  in  any  other  seminary  in  Ireland :  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  adding,  that  they  are  greater  than  in  almost  any 
other  seminary  in  Europe.  Two  months  in  every  year  are  nominally 
assigned  for  vacations  5  but  a  student  cannot  return  to  his  home, 
even  during  that  short  space,  without  express  permission  from  hi; 
\         .  2  H  21  superiors, 
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superiors,  which  is  sparingly  and  reluctantly  yielded.  When  ia 
the  college,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  he  has  not  quite  three 
for  recreation ;  and  if  he  is  in  orders,  which  about  half  the 
students  are,  upwards  of  an  hour  out  of  the  three  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  reading  his  breviary.  Moreover,  except  during  that 
hour  or  two  destined  to  amusement,  he  is  condemned  to  profound 
silence,  and  any  deviation  from  this  rule  is  almost  uniformly 
visited  with  the  severest  reprehension.  Even  during  their  time 
for  relaxation,  their  liberty  is  far  from  extensive.  In  rainy  weather, 
they  are  confined  to  the  cloisters,  though  in  fine  they  are  per- 
mitted to  play  at  ball,  or  possibly  at  prison-bars,  in  a  gravelled 
4:ourt ;  but  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  amusing  themselves 
with  foot-ball,  as  that  game  is  not  deemed  decorous  for  lads  of 
Seventeen — a  notion  worthy  of  the  great  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
Not  satisfied  with  curtailing  the  amusements  of  the  students,  the 
superiors  seek  to  become  acquainted,  if  possible,  with  their  most 
private  feelings,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  desire,  they  claim  and 
exert  a  right  of  searching  all  desks.  Nay,  more,  they  affirm  that 
no  letter  should  enter  or  leave  the  college  till  they  have  perused 
it,  though  they  have  not  of  late  dared  to  enforce  this  unwarrant- 
able assumption  of  power. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  readily  imagined  that  if  they  are  thus 
strict  with  regard  to  their  actions,  they  are  not  less  rigid  with 
respect  to  the  books  they  allow  them  to  read.  The  authorities, 
why  we  cannot  tell,  seem  reluctant  to  enter  on  that  subject. 
Their  catalogue  does  not,  like  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  Rome, 
contain  a  list  of  forbidden,  but  only  of  permitted  works,  the 
number  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  appears  to  be  very 
small.*  We  were  much  surprised  at  some  which  were  excluded ; 
for  besides  several  which  might  have  been  expected,  such  as 
Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  the  French  Encyclopedic,  they  prohibit 
all  works  on  surgery  or  anatomy,  together  with  others  containing 
what  we  should  reckon  most  valuable  information.  The  direc- 
lions  on  this  subject  are  most  strictly  enforced ;  expulsion  is  the 
penalty  of  disobedience.     The  introduction  of  newspapers  is  also 

•  We  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  amiss  if  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  had 
Sivailed  themselves  of  the  power  of  prohibition,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  books  used 
in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  Bible  is  strictly  forbidden,  but  the  following 
books,  amongst  others,  are  read  :  The  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees— The  Life  of  Cap- 
tain Freney  the  Robber — ^The  Garden  of  Love — The  Feast  of  Love — ^The  Effects  of 
Love — Faublas — ^The  Monk — ^The  Life  of  Moll  Flanders — Philander  Flash  away — Fanny 
Meadows — Sir  Harry  Wildair — Lydia  (a  loose  novel) — Mon  Oncle  Thomas — Aventures 
deMariane — Liaisons  Dangereuses,  (the  three  last  translated) — and  Pastorini's  Prophe- 
cies. In  the  schools  in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Kerry,  Kildare,  and  Galway,  there 
^ere  found  sixteen  catechisms,  uinety-seven  books  on  religion,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  novels  and  works  of  entertainment,  of  which  the  above  are  part;  which  we 
have  selected,  almost  by  chance,  out  of  many  quite  as  improper.  The  commissioners 
chose  those  four  counties  at  hazard;  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole* 

^  rigidly 
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rigidly  forbidden  by  a  bye-law,  which  is,  however,  completely 
illegal.  For  by  the  33  Geo.  III.,  if  the  trustees  wsh  to  enact 
any  new  statute,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
and  it  becomes  law  if,  within  one  month,  he  does  not  signify  his 
disapprobation.  But  with  regard  to  the  prcdiibition  of  news- 
papers, though  the  board  of  trustees  have  chosen  to  make  a  bye- 
law,  they,  for  some  reason  not  assigned,  have  not  thought  fit  to 
transmit  it  to  the  Viceroy.  The  statute,  as  at  present  existing, 
has,  therefore,  no  legal  authority;  and  were  a  student  to  be  ex- 
pelled (the  threatened  punishment)  for  disobeying  it,  the  visitors 
would  of  course,  on  appeal,  immediately  restore  him.  Mr.  Dow- 
ley,  however,  seems  to  consider  the  reluctance  of  the  college  to 
expel  for  a  violation  of  this  statute  as  a  proof  of  their  kind  and 
lenient  disposition — kind  indeed  to  the  student,  in  enacting  a 
bye-law,  in  fact  illegal, — though  of  that  he  may  not  be  aware, 
fiince  no  copy  *  of  the  statutes  is  given  to  him — ^lenient  indeed  in 
abstaining  from  enforcing  an  illegal  decree,  which,  if  enforced, 
must  necessarily  render  themselves  liable  to  heavy  damages ! 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  however,  in  which  we  observe 
them  anxious  to  accommodate  the  authorised  statutes  to  their 
wishes — not  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  statutes.  For  example  : 
if  a  young  man  be  expelled,  a  communication  is  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  his  diocese,  but  of  that  letter  no  official 
copy  is  kept — no  cause  for  his  dismissal  assigned  to  the  young 
man  himself.  Why  ?  *  We  cannot  find  it  in  the  bond,'  is  the 
answer.  '  The  statutes  do  not  compel  us  to  place  our  reasons  on 
record.'  Again — before  a  student  is  admitted,  he  ought  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 'f* 
But  that  ceremony,  as  we  suppose  it  is  termed  at  Majmooth,  is 
almost  always  postponed.  Why?  They  cannot  say  it  is  not  found 
in  the  bond,  but  they  assert  that  a  contrary  practice  is  more 
convenient*     We  can  easily  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  (the 

*  Twice  a  year  they  are  read  in  hall — few  probably  would  understand  them  thus 

hurried  over still  fewer  attend  to  them,  or  thence  learn  wha^  is  the  right  of  appeal. 

Yet  expulsion  follows  a  violation  of  them.  Both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  copy  of 
the  statutes  is  given  to  every  under-graduate  on  matriculation.  He  is  then  b^una  to 
be  acquainted  with  them. 

t  The  oaths  are  far  too  long  to  insert.  The  substance  of  the  first  is,  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  king ;  to  disclose  any  conspiracies  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge ; 
to  abjure  the  Pretender  and  his  family ;  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  heretics  may  be 
fnurdered,  or  that  no  faith  need  be  kept  with  them ;  and  that  princes  excommunicated 
by  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  deposed ;  to  deny  that  the  pope  has  temporal  or  civil  power 
in  the  realm ;  and  to  affirm  that  in  taking  the  oath  there  is  no  mental  reservation,  and 
that  no  power  exists  in  the  pope  to  absolve  from  the  performance  of  it.  The  second 
denies  that  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  is  an  article  of  faith ;  or  that  any  sin  can  be 
forgiven  without  true  repentance.  They  swear  that  they  will  support  the  existing 
arrangement  of  property ;  and  they  abjure  any  wish  to  overthrow  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  religion,  or  goverQiueQU 

evidence 
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evidence  proves  several  instances^)  it  is  amvement  to  explais 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  especially  those  clauses  which  re* 
late  to  the  power  of  dispensation  claimed  by  the  pope,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  church  establishment.  On  these 
points  the  feelings  of  many  Roman  Catholics  are  directly  a^ 
variance  with  the  declaration  contained  in  die  oaths.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  some  importance  to  argue  them  into  taking  these 
oaths  without  apparent  reluctance,  since  to  refuse  them  would 
be  a  too  decided  manifestation  of  opinion.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  interpretation  is  always  publicly  given,  or  eveo 
given  by  a  professor;  but  a  monitor  may  convey  to  the  junior 
students  the  wishes  of  the  superiors  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
they  should  pursue,  and  in  some  cases  such  an  explanation  may 
have  been  absolutely  necessary.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that 
these  oaths  have  always  been  very  strictly  construed,  or  v^ 
faithfully  obeyed  ;  for  in  1798,  so  much  had  the  spirit  of  rebelUon 
f^ead,  that  when  Dr.  Flood,  then  president  of  Maynooth,  was 
du'ected  to  tender  an  oath,  as  a  test  to  discover  what  united  Irish- 
men were  among  the  students,  no  less  than  eighteen  out  of,  we 
believe,  not  quite  two  hundred,  left  the  college  to  avoid  taking  it; 
What  numbers  remained,  who  did  not  scruple  to  deny  their  trea^ 
sonable  connections,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say;  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  leaders  at  that  time^ 
who  were  all  *  the  most  candid,  the  most  open,  the  most  patriotic^ 
and  the  most  worthy  of  men,'  (vide  evidence  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mn 
Fox,  and  others,  on  the  trial  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  at  Maidstone,) 
it  would  seem  they  did  not  hesitate  at  perjury  to  cover  their  de^ 
signs.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  somewhat  singular  that, 
under  the  strict  discipline  maintained  at  Maynooth,  with  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  correspondence,  and  with  the  still  greater 
powers  possessed  by  the  superiors,  as  the  religious  guides  and 
sole  confessors  of  the  students,  that  the  president,  the  deans,  and 
the  professors,  should  all  be  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  treasonable 
feelings  and  proceedings  in  the  college  as  not  even  to  think  it 
advisable  to  take  some  steps  for  the  discovery  and  repression  of 
them,  till  compelled  to  it  by  higher  authority.  In  later  times  the 
same  ignorance,  or  the  same  negligence,  has  prevailed ;  for  even 
in  Emmett's  rebellion,  when  it  might  have  been  imagined  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1798  would  have  awakened  their  attention,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  a  treasonable  toast  given  publicly  in  the  hall ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally known  that  several  of  the  students  had  been  acquakited 
with  the  intended  rising  some  time  before  it  actually  occurred. 
\  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  inculcated 
at  Maynooth;  but  here  we  shall  totally  omit  those  of  a  purely 
^  theological 


tiheological  nature^  and  confine  ourselves  to  those  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  Roman  Catholics  towards  their  fellow-subjects  and 
towards  the  state.  The  most  important  refer,  first,  to  the  infal- 
libility and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  of  general  councils,  em- 
bracing the  question  of  the  Gallican  liberties ;  secondly,  to  the 
canon  law  of  Rome,  and  how  far  that  is  of  authority  in  Ireland ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  oaths  and  vows — when  they  are  binding,  and  when 
they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

With  regard  to  the  Maynooth  doctrines  touching  the  powers  of 
the  pope — ^the  result  seems  to  be  that  even  now,  if  he  pronounces ; 
decrees  ex  cathedr^,  on  questions  relating  to  doctrine  or  to  church 
discipline,  as  matters  ^  credenda  ac  tenenda,'  he  claims  complete 
infallibility  and  expects  implicit  obedience.  It  would  appear,, 
however,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  faith  to  believe  in  this  infallibility : 
and  the  opponents  of  this  claim  assert,  that  before  any  dictum  of 
the  pope  need  be  submitted  to,  it  must  be  communicated  to  the- 
whole  Catholic  church;  but  if  no  objection  is  made  to  it  within  a 
reasonable  time  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  such  dictum  must  be 
received  as  matter  of  faith.  But  in  points  not  pertaining  to  faith, 
or  morals^  it  is  admitted  that  popes  may  possibly  err.  Such  seems, 
to  be  the  doctrine  which,  it  is  said,  is  taught  at  Maynooth.  We 
use  this  indefinite  language,  as  we  are  really  afraid  of  pronouncing 
with  too  great  confidence  on  the  belief  held,  or  the  tenets  incul- 
<;ated,  by  the  professors.  It  is  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anglade,. 
Professor  of  Moral  Theology,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the, 
pope  is  infallible,  but  equally  probable  that  he  is  not  so.  The 
^ame  Dr.  Anglade  considers  doubts  on  matters  of  picobability  sa 
improper,  that  he  declares  he  never  will  cast  his  eyes  on  a  theolo- 
gian who  maintains  a  lax  doctrine  on  that  subject.  The  same. 
Dr.  Anglade  moreover  infonns  the  commissioners  he  cannot  say 
what  is  generally  thought  at  Maynooth  on  the  matter  of  the 
pope's  infallibility,  nor  is  he  sure  what  is  his  own  opinion  on  that 
subject.  Dr.  Slevin,  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  Librarian,  ancl 
Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Class,  goes  still  a  little  further;  he  not 
9nly  tells  us  that  the  students  have  not  made  up  their  minds  oq 
this  question,  but  lets  out  the  important  fact,  that  he  believes  no 
Patholic  bishop  in  Ireland  has  formed  any  opinion,  still  less 
delivered  one,  upon  it. 

,  The  opinions  given  on  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope 
are  not  much  more  decisively  or  satisfactorily  expressed ;  on  thisi 
bead  many  of  the  answers  appear  to  be  studiously  evasive.  It  i^ 
true,  the  witnesses  declare  they  do  npt  believe  the  pope  now  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  dethroning  the  king  of  England — (could  they 
have  owned  the  reverse  ?)  nor  do  they  think  the  Irish  Catholic^ 
^ould  obey  a  Ibull  commaiiding  theau  tp  rijse  in  arms  ^g^inst  their 

sovereign. 
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sovereign,  Thislatter  answer  was,  however,  generally  coupled  widr 
an  expression  of  the  witness's  opinion  that  such  a  bull  is  not  likely 
to  be  issued.  It,  moreover,  deserves  attention,  that  some,  and 
only  some,  Irish  priests  abroad,  seem  to  have  felt  any  reluctance 
in  reading  the  lessons  for  the  day  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  in  which  it 
is  recited  as  a  merit  in  him  that  he  had  deposed  Henry  IV.  of 
Germany,  and  which  are  to  this  hour  used  in  Rome.  Two  things 
are  certain,  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  now  entertained 
or  professed  to  be  entertained  by  the  clergy  of  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  many  popes  have  asserted  the  possession  of  this  power,' 
and  no  pope  has  ever,  in  express  terms,  relinquished  the  claim. 
It  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  our  readers,  were  we  here  to 
enumerate  any  considerable  number  of  the  cases  commonly  and 
unanswerably  cited  on  this  head.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  ce- 
lebrated bull,  ^  Unam  Sanctam,'  issued  by  Boniface  VIII.,  in 
which  his  temporal  power  is  asserted  in  the  plainest  language, 
viz.,  *  Potto  subesse  Romano  Pontifid  omnem  humanam  creoitU'' 
ram,  declaramm,  dudmus,  definimus,  et  pronuntiamm  de  necessi- 
fate  salutisJ  That  of  Pius  V.  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
calling  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  assist  the  rebel  O'^eil 
against  her,  is  also  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  country  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  destined,  but  for  the  approbatur  it  received.  It 
was  approved  of,  in  the  fullest  manner,  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
doctors  of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid,  than  whom  no  abler  divines 
could  at  that  time  be  found  in  Europe.  Even  subsequent  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682,  many  instances  might 
be  adduced*  In  1741  Benedict  XIV.,  in  the  bull  *  Pastoralis 
Romani,^  excommunicates  all  magistrates  who  interpose  in  any 
capital  or  criminal  cases  against  ecclesiastical  persons.  In  1756 
he  declared,  that  none  could  resist  the  bull  *  Unigenitus,'  and 

his  when  the  question  had  become  entirely  temporal,  a  struggle 
between  Louis  XV.  and  his  parliaments.  In  1 768,  Clement  XIII., 
being  offended  with  the  Duke  of  Parma  for  some  alleged  dis- 
obedience, in  spite  of  the  humble  requests  of  the  kings  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  threatened  to  excommunicate  him  and  his 
adherents,  and  exempted  all  his  clergy  from  laic  jurisdiction. 

No  pope  has  ever  renounced  the  powers  thus  assumed;  no  council 
has  ever  declared  these  pretensions  to  be  unfounded.  We  think 
we  are,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to  argue  that,  though  permitted  to 
be  dormant,  these  powers  are  not,  in  the  regions  of  the  Vatican, 
considered  as  dead.  It  was  unquestionably  difficult  for  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  commissioners  to  prove  that  the  power 
thus  exercised  was  not  temporal.     They  evade  the  difficulty  by 

saying,  that  in  such  cases  the  pope  does  not  act  *  jure  divino,* 
but  'jure  bumano;'  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  depose  princes 
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tiecause  he  has  received  that  power  from  God,  but  because  he 
has  a  temporal  authority  over  particular  states,  which  at  some  time 
or  another  have  been  surrendered  or  given  to  his  predecessors  in 
the  holy  see.    This  distinction  is  nowhere,  however,  made  by  any 
pope :  we  say,  and  we  say  it  advisedly,  that  in  no  bull,  deposing  a 
prince,  does  the  pope,  who  publishes  it,  assume  that  power  solely 
on  account  of  the  supposed  claim  he  may  have  on  that  state,  as 
having  been  once  in  his  actual  or  implied  possession.     Dr.  Slevin 
confesses,  he  cannot  positively  affirm  that  the  popes  have  not  as- 
serted the  deposing  power,  jure  divino ;  he  adds,  that  many  of 
them,  though  conscious  themselves  they  did  not  possess  it  by 
divine  authority,  wished  the  world  to  believe  they  did.     We  will 
leave  it  to  Dr.  Slevin  to  settle  this  point  with  his  infallible  popes, 
who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  assert,  ex  cathedr^,  that  they 
are  endowed  with  powers  to  which,  they  are  well  aware,  they  caa 
lay  no  just  claim.     We  further  leave  it  to  Dr.  Slevin  to  explain, 
how  he  conceives  that,  jure  humano,  the  popes  could  dispose  of 
America,  and  give  all  countries  discovered,  or  which  might  after- 
wards be  discovered,  on  the  east  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  line,  to  the  Spaniards » 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  holy  father  virtually  possess- 
ed countries,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  was  ignorant.    But 
admitting  that  in  all  these  cases  the  popes  were  acting  'jure  humano,' 
the  doctrine  is  almost  equally  dangerous  :  for  there  are  few  Euro- 
pean and  no  American  states  over  which  some  pope  has  not  nomi- 
nally been  master,  and  of  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  has  not 
granted  investiture.     Over  these,  it  is  admitted,  that,  jure  humano, 
he  has  had  temporal  power,  and  therefore  Pius  V.  did  not  err  in 
deposing  Elizabeth,  he  deriving  his  power,  in  that  instance,  from 
the  surrender,  by  John,  of  England  and  Ireland.     We  beg  our 
readers  to  remark,  that  no  pope  has  avowed  his  relinquishment 
of  this  power  of  deposing  jure  divino,  still  less  that  of  deposing 
jure  humano;  to  this  hour  no  pope  has  foimally  abandoned  his 
claim  to  England  and  Ireland;  and  therefore,  Scotland  is  the  only 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  which  Leo  XII.  might  not  claim 
ieTTiporo?  jurisdiction — a  position  which,  in  substance,  is  asserted 
by  Bellarmine,  approved  of  by  the  Italian  prelates,  if  not  by 
many  others,  and  not  resisted  by  any  who  sustain  the  ultramon^ 
tane  doctrines. 

These  doctrines  are,  indeed,  directly  opposed  by  what  are 
termed  the  Gallican  Liberties,  which  are  contained  in  four  propo- 
sitions drawn  up  by  the  French  clergy  in  1682.  The  first  very 
clearly  denies  the  temporal  power  of  the  church;  the  second 
insists  on  tjbe  wpi^em^cy  of  ge]!;jer^l  Q<^QciU  over  the  pope ;  the 

third 
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third  affinns^  that  laws  and  usages  in  die  Gallican  diarchy  and 
also  in  others,  should  subsist  without  variation ;  and  the  fourth^ 
that  the  judgment  of  the  pope  is  not  above  being  reformed  or 
revised,  unless  it  has  obtained  the  assent  of  the  church*  To  these 
tenets  all  were  obliged  to  subscribe  who  took  degrees  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  French  prelates  ever  disputed  their 
justice  and  propriety.  It  has  so  often  been  said,  that  the  Irish 
clergy  also  had  agreed  to  them,  that  we  really  supposed  this  to  be 
the  case ;  and  we  have  consequently  been  sui*prised  to  find  that 
the  policy  of  that  church  has  uniformly  tended  to  support  the 
transalpine  doctrines.  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  such  is 
the  case — notwithstanding  the  equivocating  answers  of  Dr.  Slevin^ 
who  inuigines  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  do  assent  to 
them;  for,  when  the  only  bishop""  who  appears  as  a  witness 
is  examined,  (Dr.  M^Hale,  bishop  of  Maronia  and  coadjutor 
bishop  of  Killala;)  he  states,  distinctly,  that  he  does  not  approve 
of  those  doctrines;  that  when  he  was  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  Maynooth,  he  never  taught  them ;  and  during  his 
whole  residence  there,  (seven  years  as  student  and  eleven  as 
lecturer,)  he  never  heard  them  inculcated.^    In  this  he  is  sup^ 

Sorted  by  various  other  viritnesses,  who  add,  that  even  Dr« 
l^Hale's  predecessor.  Dr.  Delahogue,  an  emigrant  Frenchman 
and  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  must  have  subscribed 
them,  did  not  attempt  to  urge  these  particular  tenets.  Who  can 
doubt  that  this  person's  conduct  in  thus  surrendering  his  own 
opinions  was  influenced  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the 
secret,  if  not  the  avowed,  wishes  of  the  trustees? — particularly 
when  it  is  observed  that,  for  six  years.  Dr.  M'Hale  acted  as  Dr. 
Delahogue's  assistant.  No  more  then,  we  think,  need  be  said  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  church  does  not,  as  a  body,  admit  these  articles, 
or  permit  them  to  be  taught. 

Although  these  articles  are  thus  hostile  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  they  admit  that  great  authority  pertains  to  general  coun-t 
cils  ;  and  as  by  them  many  important  decrees  have  been  promul* 

. I 

♦  Dr.  Murray  was  examined,  but  not  on  theological  questions. 

t  The  passage  in  Dr.  M^Hale's  evidence  on  this  subject  is  too  long  for  insertion.  Our* 
readers  will  find  it  in  p.  317.  Two  sentences,  however,  we  must  extract: — *I  wish 
distinctly  to  declare,  that  we  did  not  adopt  what  are  generally  called  the  opinions  of 
the  Galhcan  church,  contained  in  the  four  propositions  of  1682 — ^which,  if  pressed  to 
the  consequences  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  would  appear  to  be  subversive  of  the 
due  independence  of  the  church.*  .  .  .  .  .  «  I  may  further  state,  as  a  fact,  tha^ 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  they  never  were  taught  in  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Nay, 
Dr.  Delahogue  himself,  a  native  of  France,  showed  one  of  those  minds  that  are  superior 
to  prejudices  of  country  or  of  education;  and  content  to  follow  the  defined  line  of  Catholic 

doctrine,  he  did  not  obtrude  particular  opinions  on  the  college. I  should  also  say,  that 

the  introduction  of  all  the  propositions  of  the  Gallican  church  would  seem  to  me  to 
lessen  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  we  consider  necessary  for  the 
uterests  of  reiigiop.'    Dv  li'Hale  i%  at  aU  events>£air  and  explicit* 
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gated  with  reference  to  temporal  as  well  as  to  spiritual  aiffaiis,  k 
was  highly  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  doctrine  respecting  them, 
taught  by  the  professors  at  Maynooth.  We  think  that  doctrine  is, 
—that  councils  are  superior  to  the  pope ;  that  their  decrees  on 
matters  of  faith  are  infallible  and  immutable  ;  and  that,  as  such, 
Jhey  must  be  admitted  by  the  bishops,  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
It  would  seem  that,  in  temporal  affairs,  they  have  less  right  to 
expect  implicit  obedience.  Yet,  as  often  as  they  have  interfered 
in  such  matters,  and  few  councils  have  confined  their  attention 
exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns,  they  have  uniformly  enforced 
their  mandates.  It  was  inquired,  how  far  such  conduct  was  jus* 
tifiable ;  and  the  answer,  doubtfully  given  by  some  witnesses, 
more  positively  by  others,  was,  that  as,  in  all  councils,  many 
sovereigns  were  present,  either  personally  or  by  their  ambassadors, 
those  decisions  which  trenched  on  temporal  matters  were  to  be 
considered  as  the  acts  of  the  whole  assembled  persons,  not  aa 
the  acts  of  ecclesiastics  alone,  or  of  the  assembly  as  an  ecclesias* 
tical  assembly.  The  censures  of  the  church,  too,  which  were 
always  declared  to  impend  over  the  heads  of  those  who  disobeyed 
their  orders,  were,  it  is  said,  only  intended  as  in  aid  of  the  civU 
authorities,  on  whom  fell  the  charge  of  executing  those  decrees  : 
for,  as  is  laid  down  in  a  class-book  at  Maynooth :  ^  Multa  sunt 
decreta  quae  ncm  pertinent  ad  invariabilem  fidei  regulam,  sed  sunt 
acconimodata  temporibus  atque  negotiis/  On  this  we  will  make 
but  one  remark :  that,  as  this  very  plea  was  held  to  justify  the 
crusades  against  the  Albigenses  and  Valdenses,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  Huss,  we  should  like  to  know  whether,  even  now^ 
any  strong  declaration  of  authority  by  a  council  against  those 
whom  they  would  term  heretics,  provided  it  were  supported  by 
sufficient  force,  would  not  be  held  to  be  ^  accommodata  temporibus 
atque  negotiis'  ?  As  Romish  divines,  almost  without  exception, 
have  defended  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  general  councils  and 
the  conduct  they  pursued,  the  professors  of  Maynooth  were 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  line.  They  appear,  however,  to  feel, 
that  the  task  was  not  devoid  of  difficulty ;  and  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  peruse  with  special  attention  that  portion  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Crotty  and  Dr.  Slevin,  which  relates  to  the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran,  and  the  council  of  Constance.  In  the  first  of  those, 
a  crusade  was  published  against  the  wretched  Albigenses  and 
Valdenses ;  all  vassals  were  released  from  their  obedience  to 
princes  who  supported  those  sects ;  and  all  persons  were  excom* 
municated  who  should  not,  within  twelve  months,  exterminate  the 
)ieretics  within  their  reach.  When  Dr.  Crotty  was  pressed,  with 
respect  to  this  gross  interference  with  temporal  rights,  he  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  eicplanqktioi^  we  have  Just  given;»  and  affirmed 
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that  this  decree  was  the  work  of  the  laity — but  Gregory  IX. 
has  thought  fit  to  insert  it  among  his  decretals^  and  thus  made 
it  canon  law!  Even  were  we  to  admit  this  excuse,  with  re- 
ference to  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  it  seems  to  us  utterly 
impossible  to  apply  it  with  justice  to  the  council  of  Constance. 
That  council  was  originally  summoned  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  three  pontiff's,  Gregory  XII.,  John  XXIII., 
and  Benedict  XIII.  They  all  asserted  superior  power;  each 
excommunicated  the  adherents  of  his  two  rivals ;  and  thus,  at  one 
time,  the  whole  Christian  world  lay  under  this  severe  sentence. 
Before  this  council  John  Huss  was  ordered  to  appear,  for  having 
propagated  Wickliffe's  doctrines  in  Bohemia.  Not  trusting  to 
his  enemies,  who  composed  the  majority  in  tlie  council,  before  he 
left  Prague  he  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  Sigismund,  which 
commanded  all  persons  within  his  dominions  (and  Constance  was 
an  imperial  city)  'to  let  him  (Huss)  freely  and  securely  passy 
sojourn,  and  return*  Notwithstanding,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Constance,  he  was  arrested,  and  after  about  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, convicted  of  heresy  by  the  council.  He  was  degraded,  and 
then  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, without  other  trial,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
sentence  of  the  council,  on  July  7th,  14 J  5,  he  was  burnt  alive. 
Strong  remonstrances  having  been  made  by  the  Bohemians,  and 
much  blame  having  been  cast  on  Sigismund  and  on  the  council, 
they,  in  their  defence,  declared  *  that  this  most  mighty  prince,' 
(Sigismund,)  '  in  his  treatment  of  John  Huss,  notwithstanding  the 
foresaid  safe-conduct,  did  aright  that  which  was  lawful  and  becom- 
ing ;  and  whosoever  should  detract  from  this  sacred  council  or  his 
royal  majesty,  or  in  any  manner  speak  evil  of  them  on  account  of 
their  acts  in  the  affair  of  the  forementioned  John  Huss,  should  be 
punished  without  remission  as  a  favourer  of  heretical  pravity,  and 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  lese-majesty.*  The  commissioners  were 
anxious  to  know  how  far  the  conduct  of  this  infallible  council  was 
justified  and  supported.  The  question  was,  indeed,  perplexing, 
as  the  trial  and  condemnation  were  purely  spiritual ;  and  it  seemed 
not  a  little  unjust  to  blame  the  secular  power  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  punishment  which  the  council  had  virtually  decreed,  since 
declaring  Huss  a  heretic  was,  as  they  well  knew,  in  fact  condemn- 
ing him  to  the  flames.  But  as  no  good  Catholic  could  censure 
the  proceedings  of  so  orthodox  a  council,  which  had  deposed  three 
popes.  Dr.  Crotty  and  Mr.  Higgins,  the  present  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology,  thought  it  much  more  advisable  to  justify  than 
to  blame  the  conduct  of  the  council.  They  affirm  that  the  words 
of  the  safe-conduct  only  protected  Huss  on  his  road  to  Constance, 
and  did  i;iot  guarantee  bis  return ;  that  even  if  it  did,  that  pro- 
tection 
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tection  being  injurious  to  the  Christian  religion,  iind  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  the  church,  it  was  unlawful,  and  therefore  the  council 
was  not  bound  to  observe  it  ;*  and  that  his  death  was  not  by  order 
of  the  spiritual  authorities.  The  reply  may  be  short.  In  the  first 
place,  the  safe-conduct  covered  his  return  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
— next,  such  a  defence  is  substantially  admitting  that  no  faith 
need  be  kept  where  heretics  are  concerned,  since  heresy  may 
always  be  considered  injurious  to  the  true  Christian  religion,  and 
the  support  of  it  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  church, — and 
lastly,  that  the  council  did  virtually,  if  not  in  words,  order  the  exe- 
cution of  Huss.  We  cannot  but  think' it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  in  our  gentlemen  of  Maynooth  not  to  have  so  warmly 
defended  such  transactions  as  these. 

The  most  important  question  arising  under  the  head  of  canon 
law,  is  the  claim  made  by  Catholics  over  whatsoever  property  has 
once  belonged  to  the  church,  and  has  been  alienated  from  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope.  The  whole  revenues  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Ireland  are  in  this  situation,  and  our  readers 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  claim  alluded  to  has  often  been 
asserted  in  no  unambiguous  terms,  if  not  by  the  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  church,  at  least  by  many  who  are  supposed  to  speak 
their  sentiments,  and  whose  exertions  have  received  the  repeated 
thanks  of  the  assembled  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity.  On  this 
point  there  seems  no  doubt,  that  the  popes  have  uniformly,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Paul  II.,  claimed  the  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  disposal  of  church  property,  nor  have  they  ever 
admitted  the  legality  of  any  alienation  to  which  they  had  not 
assented.  They  further  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  whoever, 
without  their  approbation,  has  acquired  church  property,  whe- 
ther by  confiscation,  by  purchase,  or  by  inheritance,  be  he 
Catholic  or  heretic,  is  bound  to  restore  it  without  compensation, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  available  to  religious  purposes. 
This  claim  has  been  advanced  in  many  cases  ;  but  we  shall 
mention,  only  two  or  three  of  late  occurrence.     Clement  XI., 

♦  The  words  of  the  council  are,  *  although  by  natural,  human,  or  divine  law,  any  faith 
or  promise  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  faith  need  not  be  isept.'  Dr.  Crotty,  in 
Tindicating  the  council,  is  somewhat  embarrassed  with  these  words,  as  he  cannot,  of  course, 
directly  admit  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;  he,  therefore,  chooses  to  imatr 
gine  that  they  have  reference  solely  to  unlawful  promises.  This  docs  not  materially 
alter  the  case  ;  for  as  it  rests  with  the  Catholic  church  to  declare  whether  a  promise  is 
lawful  or  not,  it  still  enables  them  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  then  shelter  themselves  by 
declaring  that  the  oath  was  in  itself  unlawful.  Thuanus,  whose  works  Dr.  Crotty,  by 
the  bye,  has  never  read,  says  that  the  divines  in  his  time  publicly  contended  that  no  faitn 
was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  defended  their  assertions  by.  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance.  The  third  council  of  Lateran  asserts  this  same  proposition.  It 
says,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  *  That  all  those  who  are  any  ways  bound  to  heretics 
should  consider  themselves  absolved  frorii  all  fidelity  and  obedience  to  them|  so  long  as 
Ihey  persist  in  their  iniquity.' 

in 


in  a  letter  to  Augustus  II. ,  king  of  Pdand  and  elector  of 
Saxony,  assures  him  that,  as  a  recompense  for  his  exertions  in 
propagating  the  Catholic  faith,  he  will  not  demand  from  him,  nor 
his  Catholic  successors,  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  church  in  Saxony  ;  '  nay  more,'  he  says, '  to  appease  the 
consciences  of  those  who  possess  them,  if,  having  abjured  heresy, 
they  determine  to  return  to  the  Caiholic  faUh^  we  shall  make 
over  to  them  for  ever  all  the  aforesaid  property/  Clement  XII. 
confirmed  this  brief,  and  added,  as  a  gijly  under  similar  con- 
ditions, the  income  which  the  actual  possessors  had,  up  to  that 
time,  derived  from  those  estates.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a  most 
elaborate  bull,  with  reference  to  the  property  at  Antibaris^ 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Turks,  expounds  this  doctrme  at 
great  length;  and  although  he  concludes  by  refiraining  to  give 
instructions  to  the  Archbishop  of  Antibaris,  till  he  has  obtained 
further  information,  it  is  evident  he  adopts  the  principle  we  have 
mentioned,  and  is  only  doubtful  whether  the  principle  applies  t6 
the  case  of  Antibaris.  In  the  same  spirit,  Pius  VII.,  approving 
of  the  concordat  of  1801,  assents  to  the  past  sales  of  the  church 
property  in  France,  for  die  sake  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  that 
country,  ^  et  ut,  quod  potissimum  sit,  felix  Catholicas  religionis 
restitutio  fiat.'  From  these  instances,  and  we  might  easily  cite 
many  more,  it  is  evident,  that  the  see  of  Rome  to  this  hour 
asserts  this  claim ;  and  could  not  allow  that  the  Protestant  Church 
has  any  legal  right  to  its  property,  except  that,  having  enjoyed 
it  one  hundred  years,  it  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  it  might 
plead  a  sort  of  statute  of  limitations.  Dr.  Slevin,  evidently 
agreeing  with  this  doctrine,  states,  that  he  considers  *  the  original 
spoliation  of  his  church  as  unjust — ^but  that,  by  lapse  of  years, 
that,  like  other  usurpations,  has  become  sanctified  by  time.'  The 
candid  Doctor  adds,  he  cannot  fix  the  time  when  that  transfer  be- 
came lawful.  We  think  we  could,  however,  point  out  the  moment 
when  the  resumption  of  the  property  in  question  would  take  place. 
The  witnesses  examined  by  this  commission  durst  not,  indeed, 
express  certain  feelings,  or  certain  expectations,  whether  they 
entertained  them  or  not.     But  when  we  read  the  pamfdilets* 

now 

*  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle  to  Lord  Farobam,  under  the  signature,  of  J.  K.  L.,  we 
find  the  following  passages : — '  I  think  the  church  establishment  (in  Ireland)  must  fall 
sooner  or  later ;  clamour,  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  and  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  constitute  its 
present  chief  support.  If  some  such  man  as  Burke  would  arise  and  free  the  naticm 
from  the  reproach  of  the  Irish  temporal  establishment,  he  would  relieve  religion  from 
an  encumbrance,  and  the  laud  of  the  country  from  an  intolerable  pressure.  The  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims  would  hasten  the  desirable  result.  We  in  Ireland  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  it  from  our  infancy,  and  when  men  gaze  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  most  hideous  monster,  they  can  view  it  with  diminished  horror;  but  a  pian 
of  reflection,  living  in  Ireland,  and  coolly  observing  the  workbgs  of  the  church  est*- 
^  "  blisbment, 


ttoif  almost  daily  published,  (and  to  one  of  them,  by  Dr.  M^Hale, 
we  shall  presently  call  the  attention  of  our  readers ;)  when  we 
listen  to  the  furious  declamations  of  their  leading  demagogues, 
and  when  we  perceive,  even  in  their  examinations  before  these 
conmiissioners,  their  reluctance  to  allow  due  rank  to  the  Pro- 
testant prelates,  whose  titles  they  give  to  their  own  clergy,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  are  but  wait- 
ing for  a  favourable  movement  to  realise  an  old  and  cherished 
design  of  overturning  the  Protestant  establishment  of  that  country. 
It  was  readily  avowed,  that  the  pope  and  all  his  prelates  still 
claim  and  possess  the  right  of  excommunication.  Nor  does  the 
pope  allow  that  Catholics  only  are  liable  to  excommunication.  For 
as  Protestants  are  baptized  they  are  Christians,  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  power 
expressly  claimed  in  the  bull  *  Singulari  Nobis,'  issued  1749. 
They  are,  indeed,  often  included  in  those  bulls  which  excommu- 
nicate whole  classes  at  once,  such  as  *  Pastoralis  Romani,'  1741, 
by  which  these  censures  are  inflicted  against  all  who  assist  infi- 
dels or  heretics  in  carrying  on  war  against  Catholics ;  '  Coena 
Domini,'  1741,  which  was  annually  published  at  Rome  till  1773, 
excommunicating  all  persons  who  *  directly  or  indirectly,  tacitly  or 
expressly,  procured,  passed,  or  enacted  statutes,  ordinances,  or  any 
other  decrees,  or  who  adopted  them  when  passed,  whereby  eccle- 
siastical liberty  is  destroyed,  injured,  or  infringed,  or  our  rights, 
or  those  of  any  church,  are  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudiced,'* 
&c.,  &c.  Dr.  Slevin  kindly  assured  the  commissioners,  he  did  not 
think  it  probable  that  the  present  pope  would  re-issue  this  last  bull; 
but  at  the  same  time  confessed,  that,  were  His  Holiness  to  publish 
it,  he  would  not  be  exceeding  his  legitimate  rightis.  In  later  times. 
Dr.  Troy  excommunicated  the  United  Irishmen ;  and  if  this  power 
had  never  been  exercised  for  a  less  justifiable  cause,  the  world 
would  not  have  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  its  existence.^ 

In 

blishment,  would  seek  for  some  likeness  to  it  only  among  the  priests  of  Juggernaut, 
who  sacrifice  the  poor  naked  human  victims  to  their  impure  and  detestable  idols.' 
Such  language  needs  no  comment.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  man,  we  beg  to  remark, 
whose  evidence  before  the  committees  of  the  lords  and  commons  was  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  the  conciliating  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  was  then  on  his  guard,  but  his 
;«al  feelings  at  length  break  out.  In  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  is  a  paragraph  in.  an 
avowed  organ  of  the  Catholic  Association — the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  October,  1827. 
In  it  we  find  these  words:  *  Dr.  Elrington,  who,  as  our  readers  will  observe,  holds  in 
parttbua  one  of  the  dioceses  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Doyle* — the  Protestant  bishop 
of  Ferns  being  a  bishop  in  partibus  infidelium,  and  his  diocese  being  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Doyle  !     Need  we  say  more  ? 

*  We  do  not  quote  those  bulls  as  being  actually  enforced  at  present,  but  as  showing 
the  tone  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  power  claimed  by  the  popes. 

t  The  conduct  of  the  Catholic  juurish-priests  during  the  last  general  election  in  Ir^f 
land  is  the  best  possible  commentary  on  these  claims.    Though  the^  are  not,  in  fact^ 

entitled 
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In  defence  of  such  measures  they  argue,  that  these  spiritual  cen« 
sures  are  merely  in  support  of  the  civil  law,  and  that  it  being  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  temporal  authority  begins  and 
spiritual  ceases,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  the  consequences  on  the 
church.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  might 
allow  some  weight  to  the  excuse,  did  we  perceive  that  these  bulls 
of  excommunication  were  issued  at  the  request  of  the  civil  power ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  remark,  that  most  of  them  are  directed 
against  temporal  princes,  and  that  many,  such  as  '  Coena  Domini, 
have  been  wannly,  seldom  indeed  successfully,  resisted  by  the 
laity.  We  must,  then,  consider  the  issuing  of  excommunications 
by  the  pope  and  his  prelates  as  a  direct  assumption  of  temporal 
power,  and  regard  the  reason  assigned  merely  as  a  proof  that  they 
still  continue  to  pursue  that  system  of  evasive  reply  and  Jesuitical 
defence  by  which,  in  all  preceding  times,  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  their  encroachments  and  protect  their  assumed  privileges. 
We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  question  regarding  oaths  and 
vows,  and  the  dispensing  power  of  the  pope.  For  if  such  a 
privilege  were  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  one  party,  believed 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  other,  all  bonds  of  public  or  private 
society  would  be  burst  asunder,  and  even  life  itself  would  cease 
to  be  protected.  We  were  not  surprised  then  to  find  that  the 
witnesses,  in  general,  at  first  declared  they  felt  themselves,  in 
every  case,  bound  by  their  oath ;  but,  upon  further  examination, 
there  appeared  no  slight  degree  of  casuistry  behind.  In  all  Pro- 
testant countries  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  is  most  expressly  incul- 
cated, and  the  strongest  reluctance  is  shown  to  admit  as  valid  any 
excuse  for  the  violation  of  it.  Such  certainly  ought  to  be  the  con- 
duct pursued  in  the  education  of  youth.  Such  is  not  the  course 
adopted  at  Maynooth :  for  there  they  exercise  their  whole  ingenuity 
in  discovering  causes  which  may  authorize  the  violation  of  an 
oath.  They  reckon  seven  *  causae  cxcusantes,'  and  five  '  causa:  tol- 
lentes/  each,  with  true  scholastic  precision,  divided  into  several 
heads,  and  the  whole  summed  up  with  an  assurance  that  such 
ought  to  be  the  belief  of  every  true  Catholic.  Some  of  these 
twelve  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious,  such  as  impossibility,  ille- 
gality, anri  the  remission  of  the  promise  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  made  and  whom  it  was  to  benefit.  But,  among  other 
causes,  we  find  it  asserted,  that  it  is  lawful  to  break  an  oath,  if, 
by  not  fulfilling  it,  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  do  greater  good 
than  by  keeping  it ;  or  if  the  person  swearing  limits  his  obligation 

entitled  to  pronounce  excommunication  of  their  own  authority,  the  low^r  freeholders 
believed  they  were,  and  therefore  took  part  with  them  against  their  landlords,  or 
else  submitted  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  if  tradesmen^  in  many  cases,  suf- 
fered total  ruin  by  the  loss  of  their  Catholic  customers 

(vel 
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(vel  etiam  tacita  et  subintellecta, — is  not  this  mental  reservation  ?) 
or  if,  being  previously  bound  to  a  superior,  such  as  a  superior 
of  regulars,  acci,  k  fortiori,  the  pope,  he  (the  superior)  should 
object  to  ihe  oatJi ;  or,  if  the  person  to  whom  either  the  in- 
dividual who  has  taken  the  oath^  or  ttie  matter  concerning  which 
the  oath  is  taken,  is  snbject,  (persona  jurans  vel  materia  jura> 
meuti,)  should  think  fit  to  make  void  the  obligation — et'iam  sine 
causa.  We  cannot  but  consider  the  latitude,  we  may  say 
the  eucourdgement,  thus  given  to  violate  oaths  as  sufficiently 
hazardous  even  to  persons  of  mature  years  and  intellect:  what 
are  we  to  think  of  it  in  the  case  of  college -striplings,  the  children 
of  Irish  peasants  ?  lu  every  doubtful  case,  tlie  clergy  are  to  be 
referred  to  as  sole  arbiters.  It  is  true  th&t  they  attempt  to  explain 
many  of  those  excuses  by  referring  them  to  cases  of  religion,  such 
as  vows ;  bnt,  intermingled  as  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  are 
by  Catholics,  this  defence  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  remove  all 
the  ditEcullies  with  which  they  have  surrouuded  themselves.  For 
instance,  if  any  regular,  such  as  a  Jesuit,  be  examined  on  oath, 
and  questions  are  put  to  him,  the  correct  answers  to  which  might 
be  prejudicial  to  his  order,  it  is  not  clear  whether  he,  might  not 
feel  himself  obliged  bv  the  command  of  his  superior  to  deny  the 
truth.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  matter  concern  tlie  community  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  the  superior  may  make  void  any  oath  the 
monk  may  have  taken.  And  even  with  regard  to  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Dr.  Slevin  desired  time  to  con- 
sider before  he  would  pronounce  whether,  if  a  bishop  became 
acquainted  witli  the  secret  of  his  sovereign,  which  might  atlect 
the  power  of  tJie  pope,  he  was  not  bound  forthwith  to  disclose  it, 
however  apparently  at  variance  with  hia  oath  of  temporal  alle- 
giance. Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  tiiat  though  'equivoca- 
tiones  slricfi  dictm'  are  prohibited,  not  the  slightest  blame  is 
attached  to  'equivoca tiones  lath  dictm.'  The  one  may  be  more 
Criminal  than  the  other;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  how 
either  can  be  reckoned  harmless. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve  causes,  and  these  pennitted  equivo- 
cations, there  is  yet  another  power  still  more  efficacious — the 
power  of  dispensation  possessed  by  the  pope.  '  Existit  in  ecclesia 
potestas  dispensandi  *  in  votis  et  juramentis,'  is  a  proposition 
broadly  laid  down  in  one  of  the  class-books  at  Maynooth,  without 
any  qualification,  unless  we  consider  as  such  a  detached  paragraph 
occurring  twenty  pages  before,  which  admits  the  common  good  to 
be  a  reason  for  not  dispensing  witti  an  oath ;  but  even  to  this 

alh.     UlhcM  hold  U  lu  be  aclual  dispensa- 
lalter  doclrtne  is  that  tiught  at  Maynuolh. 

VOL.  xxxvu.  NO.  Lxxiv.  2  1  exception, 


I     cxCeptiott,   four  counter-exceptionH  are   made.     The  doctrine, 

I     llowever,  as  stated  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  is,  that  the  pope  has  the  de- 

I     cided  power  of  dispensing  i  tirst,  for  the  honour  of  God ;  secondly, 

I  ,  ibr  the  utility  of  the  church  ;  thiidly,  for  the  common  good  of  the 

I     itate ;  and  fourthly,  for  the  common  good  of  society, — under  which 

I     ftur  heads  it  seems  to  ue  that  every  possible  cose  may  come. 

I      'And,  whenever  atiy  doubt  may  occur,  especially  should  it  relate  to 

I     Teligion,  the  pope  is  to  be  the  sole  judge;  but  he  is  to  use  his 

I     iudgment  for  edification  only.     No  general  council  imposes  any 

I     limit  whatever  an  this  right  of  dispensation ;  and  the  reason  as- 

I     signed  by  Dr.  M'Hale  for  this  most  extraordinary  latitude  given, 

I     is,  that  the  bishops,  in  council  asaembled,  thought  it  unwise  to  be 

I      troubled  with  unnecessary  suppositions,  as  diey  knew   that  the 

I      lines  of  duty  were  too  well  detined  for  the  pope  to  overstep  them. 

I      As,  however,  popes   have  availed  themselves   of  this  dispensing 

I      power  even  to  the  estent  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  alle- 

I     fiance,  and  as  no  council  has  thought  it  TtcveMnry  or  whe  to 

I     -blame  such  exetrise  of  the  pontifical  prerogative,  we  doubt  whe- 

I     ther  any  council  has  considered  ihe  stretch  of  power  as  unwar- 

I      rantable,  and  whether  later  popes   have  had  any  but  prudential 

I      reasons  for  abstaining  from  the  like.     We  feel  ourselves  justified^ 

I      then,  in  believing,  that  however  this  right  may  now  be  explained 

I     Kmi  modified  by  schoolmen  and  divines,  and  however  difficult  it 

I     might  now  be  to  enforce  obedience  to  it,  the  power  io  its  foUest 

I      -extent  has  existed — has  never  been  abandoned,  and  the  claim  may, 

I     We  do  not  say  will,  be  revived.     Nor  should  we  forget  that,  as 

I      general  councils  are  all  supposed  to  be  inspired,  so  that  no  solemn 

I      decision  of  theirs  can  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  if  any  particular 

I     ^loctrine  be  propounded,  every  Catholic  must  admit  that  promul- 

I      gatiou  as  cMiclusivc  evidence  that  the  doctrine  exists  in  Scrip- 

I      ture.     The  total  omission,  then,  of  any  restriction  on  this  ovei^ 

I     whelming  power  is,  we  tliink,  quite  decisive  proof  that,  by  the 

theory  of  the  Romish  church,  the  exercise  of  it  is  considered  in 

perfect  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.     We  are  not  singular 

in  coming  to  this  conclusion  ;  tor  several  of  the  witnesses  declared 

that  they,  in  common  with  others,  assented  to  the  doctrine  we 

have  laid  down,  and  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  similar 

-  impression  has  been  conveyed.     We  remember  one  instance  in 

■  particular:  whilst  at  Home,  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  informed 

hy  an  Abb4  of  high  character,  that  he  had  been  apphed  m  by  a 

Fretichmati,  of  birth  and  family,  then  in  the  imperial  service,  and 

who  has  since  been  prefect  of  a  department,  (we  omit  the  names, 

as  the  parties,  with  both  of  whom  we  are  well  acquainted,  are 

I  still  living)  to  obtain  for  him,  from  tlie  pope,  in  the  first  place,  a 

>  dispeosatioa  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  end  in 

the 
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the  nest,  absolution  for  a  crime  he  intended  lo  commit,  nameln  1 
the  murder  of  Buonaparte.  The  Abb6  declined  to  interfere,  ana  J 
the  plan  was  accoidingly  dropped.  We  have  no  doubt  of  thi  J 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  haM  I 
given  as  we  received  it.  If  such  can  possibly  be  the  feelings  »rf  J 
any  persons  of  education,  and  this  individual  was  a  gentleman  or  I 
elegant  accomplishments  and  strict  religious  principles,  what  caQ  1 
we  expect  from  the  miserable  peasantry  for  whose  edi^cation  tfas  I 
students  of  Majnooth  are  fed  and  taught,  under  the  patronage  of  I 
this  Protestant  government?  ;    I 

The  substance,  then,  of  the  doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth  seem*  1 
to  be  this, — that  witli  regard  to  the  infallibility  of  tlie  pope  they  I 
decide  nothing  ;  that  his  bulls  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  received}  I 
and  that  he  is  either  superior  or  inferior  to  general  councils  ;  that  I 
parts  of  the  canon  law  are  binding,  and  parts  not,  but  which  \hef  I 
cannot  exactly  say ;  that  oaths  may  be  dispensed  with  in  many  I 
cases,  but  what  those  cases  are  it  is  not  easy  to  deiine.  The  only  I 
point  which  is  quite  certain  is,  that  tbey  do  not  admit  the  Gallicaif  I 
liberties.  Witli  regard  to  the  details,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  I 
the  preceding  pages,  and  to  tiie  evidence  itself.  They  may  judge  I 
from  thence  whether  the  doctrines  inculcated  at  Maynooth  on  I 
likely  to  produce  useful  parish-priests,  honourable  neighbours^  I 
and  loyal  subjects.  Anxious  as  the  professors  seem  to  be  to  glott  I 
over  such  unpleasant  matters,  tbey  feel  it  difficult  to  conceal  the  I 
facts,  that  strong  disapprobation  at  the  amount  of  the  rcvenuH  I 
of  the  Protestant  church  is  frequently  expressed;  that  an  ardent  I 
desire  to  see  it  overthrown  is  often  manifested;  and  that  the  dig*  I 
solution  of  the  Union  is  a  question  mucli  agitated  and  warmly  I 
supported  among  the  students  of  Maynooth  ;  and  truly  the  fruit  I 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  tlie  tree.  I 

We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  two  minor  points  :  tht  I 
Letters  of  Hierophilos,  and  a  society  existing  in  the  college,  called  I 
the  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  We  should  not  haW  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Letters  of  Hierophilos  froal  I 
other  ephemeral  productions  of  the  same  violent  description,  had  I 
they  tiot  been  attended  with  very  peculiar  circumstances,  whidi  I 
would  almost  induce  us  to  devote  a  separate  article  to  lire  subject.  1 
One  of  tlie  statutes  of  Maynooth  requires  tliat  no  professor  sfaall^  I 
while  he  remains  in  office,  publish  any  letter,  pamphlet,  or  book,  I 
without  the  sanction  of  tlie  president.  Dr.  M'Uale,  however,  I 
tliought  fit  to  diu«gard  this  injunction,  and  wrote,  besides  otliet  J 
political  tracts,  these  letters  of  Hierophilos ;  uuder  his  especial  I 
direction  tliey  were  circulated  among  tlie  young  men  of  the  college^  ^ 
who  were  well  aware  of  the  real  name  of  the  aullior.  Moreover,  l 
he  diought  fit  to  pievent  to  the  President,  X>i.  Crotty,  a  copy  of  thii  1 
3  1  a  pamphlet^  1 
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pamphlet,  as  a  special  mark  of  his  regard.     Dr.  Crotty,  hoWe« 
iloe§  not  tliink  he  was  boimd  to  inquire  into  tliis  transaction,  whii 
he  allows  to  be  a  violation  of  the  statutes,  because  he  had  no  legal 
proof  that  the  letters  were  the  prodiictionof  Dr.  M'Hale.     He  ap- 
pears totally  to  forget  that  the  printer  could  easily  have  supplied 
the  deficient  link  in  the  evidence.     To  us  it  is  a  novel  doctrine,  that 
the  president  of  a  college  ought  not  to  commence  an  investigation 
when  lie  knows  that  an  important  statute  has  been  broken,  but  is 
to  wait  till  the  offence  is  voluntarily  confessed.     Is  it  uncharitable 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Crotty  chose  to  overlook  this  act,  most  unjus- 
tifiable as  regards  itself,  and  most  injurious  an  regards  example 
to  the  students,  because  he  entered  into  Dr.  M'Hale's  views,  and 
approved  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  his  pamphlets  ]       Dr. 
M'Hale,  by  some  strange  argument,  wliich  we  do  not  profess  to 
understand,   trios  to  prove  that  by  affixing  to  them  a  fictitious 
name  he  avoided  coming  within  the  statute.     The  law,  forsooth, 
'    Utplied  only  to  the  Reverend   Dr.  M'Hale — not  at  all  to  Hiero- 
■jifti/os.'     We  do  not  like  to  charge  this   Reverend  Doctor  with 
lerjury,  lest  it  should  be  considered  libellous  ;   but  we  know  not 
ipw  to  use  milder  terms  than  to  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  wilful 
|ttDd  deliberate  violation  of  his  oath,  he  having  distinctly  sworn 
T  {carefully  and  faithfully  to  preserve  all  and  e^ery  one  of  the  sta- 
L  Jutes  and  regulations  of  this  college.'*     There,  are  but  two  lines 
iriiich  he  can  follow  in  his  defence — either  that  he  took  this  oath 
with  a  mental   reservation ;  or,  that  imagining  his  keeping  this 
.  t>ath  might  be  disadvantageous  to  the  church,  he  thought  nt  to 
[  grant  himself  a  dispensation  '  per  tertiam  et  septimam  causas  ex- 
I -cusantes.'     We  must  also  remark,  as  most  curious  coincidencea, 
F^bit  the  first  of  these  letters  was  published  the  very  year  this 
1  Doctor  was  electe<i  professor  of  dogmatic  theology — the  lecture- 
ship most  connected  with  the  points  he   discusses  in  his  pam- 
I  ^hlet ;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  uuiveisally  known  that  he  was 
I  «ie  author  of  these  publications,  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  renewed 
idieir  postulation  to  Rome  to  have  him   appointed   to  the  rank 
Kvhicli  he  at  present  liolds — that  of  coadjutor-bishop  of  Killala, 
I  ^umjure  necessionis. 

L  .  We  have  neidier  space  nor  patience  to  discuss  at  length  the  sen- 
I  ^nents  contained  in  these  letters.  In  Dr.  M'Hale'a  evidence  lie 
I  jKlnuts  and  justifies  every  word  and  every  expression.  The  sub- 
I  f/tBoce  would  seem  briefly  this  :  he  considers  crime  to  increase  in 
I. proportion  to  tlie  circulation  of  the  scriptures  by  Bible  Societies. 
I  Jyiany,  if  not  most,  Protestants  are  attached  to  their  religion  solely 
I  ^rom  interested  motives.     All  clergymen  of  that  persuasion  he 

qu1»  omniuRi  I'lbroE  acrjplavo  evulgcverit, 
io  et  improbaate,  eij^Cor,'    - 
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would  fain  reckoa  as  laymen;  he  gives  no  titles  to  our  prelates, 
and  stales  tlieni  '  officers  removable  at  pleasure.'  'I'he  Protcsianl  J 
establishment  he  thinks  most  mischievous ;  tlietr  right  to  tithes  if  J 
very  questionable,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  in  England,  much  more  I 
so  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  would  he  a^  I 
act  most  bcneticial  to  the  country.  He  says,  that  '  if  the  legist&f '  I 
ture  were  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  the  ubolitiou  of  the  Protestanf  I 
establishment,  he  and  other  CathoHcs  would  consider  it  very  wis^.  J 
from  the  respect  they  bear  to  the  legislature.  He  subjoins  an  in-' ■ 
quiry,  what  Protestants  would  have  done  had  they  been  in  the  pr&p  1 
sent  situation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  1 — why  rise  in  arms,  he  an-  I 
Bwers,  to  defend  their  rights ;  and  he  sums  up  the  whole  with  k  I 
strong  insinuation  of  '  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.'  He  is  aske^  I 
whether  these  Letters  contain  the  full  extent  of  his  opinion^  I 
on  '  the  rights  and  stability  of  the  Established  church.'  With  some  I 
difiiculty  the  commissioners  drag  from  him  this  reluctant  reply;  1 
*  Such  a  question  regards  interior  seniimcnta — human  tribunal)  I 
only  judge  of  external  actions  and  opinions.'  On  this  answer  wft:  I 
need  make  no  remark ;  it  speaks  for  itself :  nor  need  we  ask  wha|  4 
effects  the  eleven  years'  lectures  of  a  man  of  considerable  talent^  -1 
actuated  by  such  interior  sentiments,  must  have  beeu  calculateq  I 
to  produce?  It  may  be  said  such  are  the  sentiments  only  of  a.l 
single  prelate,  not  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland ;  but  when  w<^  '■"% 
find  others,  and  especially  Dr.  Doyle,  tlieir  ablest  leader,  uttering  I 
similar  opinions ;  and  when  we  iind  disapprobation  of  the  con-  I 
duct  of  the  Doyles  and  the  M'Hales  expressed  by  none,  cot?  I 
lectively  or  individually,  we  must  attribute  to  the  Irish  Romai)  A 
Cadiohc  bishops  as  a  body  full  and  entire  concurrence  with  Hiero^  I 
pliilos  and  J.K..L.  Of  their  prudence,  their  justice,  and  thei^  I 
loyalty,  the  British  nation  may  judge.  What  language  some  Car  I 
tholics  hold,  what  sentiments  they  avow,  is  now  known.  By  manj^  ■ 
that  conduct  is  justified,  by  all  openly  or  tacitly  commended.  I 

The  last  topic  we  shall  notice,  is  the  Sodality  of  the  Sacre4.4 
Heart  of  Jesus,  established  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Murray,™ 
In  itself  it  seems  to  be  merely  one  of  those  fanatical  and  my»..  I 
tical  societies  so  conunon  in  Italy,  by  menns  of  which  gross '4 
superstition  is  encouraged  under  the  pretence  of  abstracted  piety^  1 
This  society  is,  however,  remarkable  for  having  been  supportfici  J 
by  the  ex-Jesuits  wlieu  dieir  order  was  abolished,  as  a  means  of.'l 
perpetuating  their  influence,  and  of  paving  the  way  for  their  re*  a 
establishment.  The  system  of  devotion  practised  in  it  is  repleti;.] 
with  absurdity,  and  the  whole  history  of  its  origin  only  equalleS  2 
by  tb^  rhapsodies  of  the  Soeur  Nativity.  In  Tuscany,  bcipion^ 
de  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  a  distinguished  prelate,  warmly  J 
opposed  it,  for  which  he  was  severely  condemned  by  Pius  VI.  Jl 

He  J 
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He  persevered^  however,  in  asserting  that  it  was  connected  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  most  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  minds 
of  its  members.  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  that  order  has  regained 
power,  so  has  the  Sodality  increased ;  and  this  much  is  known 
even  to  Lady  Morgan ;  for  in  a  strange  farrago  of  ignorance, 
licentiousness,  and  jacobinism,  lately  published  by  her,  called  ^The 
O'Briens  and  the  OTlahertys,'  in  some  of  the  very  few  intelli- 
gible sentences  we  could  discover  in  the  whole  four  volumes; 
she  alludes  to  this  fact  as  one  which  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  great  suspicion,  when  we  find 
this  society  suddenly  introduced  at  Maynooth,  soon  after  Mr. 
Kenny,  an  avowed  Jesuit,  had  been  elected  vice-president,  and 
immediately  after  Dr.  Murray  had  visited  Rome,  where  the 
general  of  that  order  resides.  The  connexion  is  strenuously  de- 
nied by  our  witnesses;  yet,  strangely  enough,  they  allow  that 
several  of  the  superiors,*"  and  two  hundred  students,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality,  Nor  is  it  less  singular,  that  Dr.  Crotty, 
and  the  other  witnesses,  betray  a  remarkable  unwillingness  to  allow 
that  they  knew  that  Mr.  Kenny  was  a  Jesuit.  ^  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  doubted  it  or  not — ^he  had  never  asked  him — ^he 
had  it  only  from  public  fame,'  says  Dr.  Crotty ;  and  Dr.  Anglade 
'  was  not  sure  that  there  were  any  Jesuits  in  the  country,  because 
he  had  no  legal  proof  of  the  fact.'  Yet  both  doctors  were  at 
last  forced  to  admit,  that  they  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  Mr. 
Kenny  and  his  ten  brother  professors  at  Clongowes,  a  seminary 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Maynooth,  all  belonged  to  die 
order  of  Loyola. 

With  regard  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  mass  of 
evidence,  we  shall  say  nothing.  1(  the  result  of  this  system  is 
thought  likely  to  be  beneficial ;  if  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  effect  is  good — so  be  it,  Floreat  Maynooth  !  Let  the 
system  under  which  one  thousand  two  hundred,  as  we  believe,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  now  officiating  in  Ireleand  have  been 
trained  for  their  functions,  be  fostered  and  maintained. + 

•  Dr.  Crotty  owned  only  to  eighty  students^  and  no  superiors.  The  reverse  was 
proved  by  the  dean  who  kept  the  register.  Why  this  uniform  reluctance  to  speak  the 
truth? 

t  We  think  it  right  to  say,  that  the  above  article  was  printed  before  we  had  an  op» 
portunity  of  perusing  Dr.  Philpotts*  *  Letter  to  an  English  Layman^  on  the  Coronation 
Oath/  &c.  In  that  work — a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  church  and  the 
language — the  reader  will  find  the  affair  of  Hierophilos  treated  with  the  fuluQSS  wliicb  its 
heinoosBess  merits. 
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Art.  VHI.— ^  Letter  to  ike  Right  Honourahle   the  Earl  t^ 
Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  OMM 

r.  the  Expediciuy  of  attaching  a  Museum  of  Antiquities  to  thasM 
U ■  Institution.     By  James  Heywood  Markland,  £sq,,   DirectQSV 

of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  8cc.     London.    1826.  j^ 

TV/TR,  MARKLAND,  in  this  very  able  and  well-writteij 
■'■'-■■  address,  fully  proves,  that,  according  to  the  original  schenwl 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  it  was  intianded  to  establish  ftj 
museum,  where  the  monuments  of  ancient  days  might  be  placecQ 
under  the  care  of  the  learned  body  instituted  for  the  purpose  C^l 
expounding  their  meaning  and  elucidating  their  history.  -3 

'  I  deem  It,'  he  then  continues, '  an  idle  task  to  dwell  at  length  upon  tli44 
benefits  that  would  retmlt  from  such  a  repository.  "  Officers  of  State,'*B 
the  class  of  persona  firet  enumerated  by  Wanley,  might  not,  as  he  eap^^ 
posed,  derive  much  benefit  from  it,  as  we  have  abundant  proof  that  th#  1 
ministers  of  Queen  Anne  had  more  leisure  thau  those  of  the  present  J 
day;  but  to  how  many  other  classes  of  persona  might  it  not  prove  s^ 
most  useful  and  interesting  place  of  resort  ?  Not  only  would  it  aSorj  S 
information  and  assistance  to  the  professed  antiquary,  but  to  all  whg  4 
are  attached  to  historical  researches,  or  to  whom  the  progress  of  afCfl 
and  the  habits  and  customs  of  past  ages,  are  subjects  of  attention,*! 
England  has  displayed  a  becoming  zeal  in  accumulating  the  treasures  I 
of  her  early  Eterature  ;  and  t]ie  natural  productions  of  her  own  and  c^  1 
other  ctimates  have  been  classified  and  arranged  with  all  the  skill  that  4 
science  could  render  to  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  The  foundatioi<  J 
has  also  been  recently  laid  for  a  national  gailery  of  paintings.  Whyj-jB 
then,  should  not  some  effort  he  made  to  collect  in  one  spot  specimemi  J 
of  the  antiquities  of  this  kingdom,  than  which  no  collection  could,  wilJt  1 
greater  propriety,  be  styled  a  lu^ional  one  ;  as,  by  its  means,  the  habitij  J 
arts,  custonis,  and  manners,  of  our  ibrefathers  would  he  at  once  co^>  '  I 
rectly  and  vividly  illustrated  ?  In  certmn  classes  of  antiquities,  in^  I 
vidual  exertions  have  done  much ;  extensive  and  valualile  coUectioiu  I 
of  coins  have  been  formed  by  noblemen  and  private  gentlemen.  Thfl' J 
late  Mr.  Earre  Charles  Roberts,  aided  by  his  father's  liberality,  aor  I 
quired  the  principal  part  of  his  collection,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  icaj^  J 
thousand  guineas,  before  he  had  att^ied  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  thQ  J 
splendid  armoury  formed  by  Dr.  Meyrick  is  no  less  creditable  to  th«  1 
liberality  and  perseverance,  than  to  the  discrimination  of  our  learned  I 
associate.  Where  so  much  has  been  done  by  one,  what  might  not  1 
be  expected  from  the  exertions  of  many  congenial  minds,  each  devoting  I 
itself  to  the  promotion  of  one  and  the  same  object  ?  I 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  thtrt  atudies  of  a  very  opposite  charact«!i  ■ 
to  those  of  the  antiquary,  now  occupy  public  attention;  and  thttl^  I 
Amidst  the  more  important  inquiries  of  the  present  age,  a  museum  Ot  1 
antiquities  would  not  become  an  object  of  general  interest,  as  not  con-  1 
tributing  to  the  advancement  of  those  scientific  pursuita  which  arp  I 

fostered  I 
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fostered  with  such  unprecedented  zeal  find  liberality.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  true  philosopher  will  hesitate  in 
undervaluing  any  researches  which  are  calculated  to  elicit  truth,  and 
which,  when  wisely  pursued,  cannot  fail,  like  those  of  the  antiquary, 
powerfully  to  interest  our  nature.  The  obligations  that  learning  in 
general  owes  to  them  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  how  much  of  value  a 
refined  period  has  borrowed  from  the  productions  of  darker  ages  ;  nor, 
again,  can  we  pretend  to  determine  what  further  important  results 
may  yet  be  derived  from  diligent  and  well-conducted  inquiries.  But, 
if  antiquarian  studies  and  antiquarian  objects  are  henceforward  to  be 
slighted  by  the  public ;  if  nothing  is  to  be  judged  of  value,  or  worthy 
of  serious  pursuit,  that  is  not  attended  with  evident  and  palpable  profit, 
— tlien  it  is,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  incumbent  upon  the  society 
to  step  forward,  and  rescue  whatever  is  intrinsically  valuable  and 
curious  from  perishing  by  violence  and  neglect.  It  will  thus  signally 
fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded;  and,  by  thus  acting,  it  will 
confer  a  lasting  obligation  upon  posterity.' — p.  8-10. 

In  considering  such  a  proposal,  the  first  point  of  inquiry  ought 
perhaps  to  be  what  Lord  Coke  terms  the  exclusion  of  a 
conclusion ;  viz.  the  class  of  antiquities  which  ought  to  be  re- 
jected ;  and  if,  as  we  hope,  we  shall  see  Mr.  Markland's  plan 
effectually  realized  by  his  zeal  and  activity,  we  subinit  that  it  will 
be  a  sacred  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Curators  of  the  museum^  to 
refuse  any  statue  or  specimen,  detached  or  removed  from  any 
structure  sufficiently  stable  to  ensure  the  reasonable  protection  of 
its  contents.  There  are  few  spectacles  more  rueful  than  the 
historical  relic  torn  from  the  time-honoured  walls  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  turned  into  a  show:  the  pendants  and  pinnacles 
of  the  Gothic  hall  ornamenting  a  *  Chinese  dairy/* — the  brass 
torn  from  the  gravestone^  and  standing  bolt  upright  between  a 
Waterloo  cuirass,  and  a  spear  from  Otaheite ; — the  shattered  panes 
of  the  '  storied  window '  suspended  from  the  sash-frame, — all  be- 
speaking, not  a  rational  affection  for  antiquity,  but  the  destructive 
eagerness  of  the  child.  The  extent  of  the  mischief  which  can  be 
committed  by  a  diligent  collector  of  this  class  is  incalculable.  The 
receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  The  museum,  therefore,  must  not 
participate  in  such  felonies  ;  and  the  Directors  must  prove  Jx>  the 
world  that  their  collections  are  to  lead  to  rational  itiyestSgiattoii; 
and  not  to  satisfy  idle  curiosity.    .  .,   i.  .  

What,  then,  way,  the  Museum  passesa  by  lawful  title  ?  Inscribed 
monuments,  whether  Romau,  British,  or  Runic,  constitute  a  class 
of  antiqpijt,ies.  ,of  gne^t  iroportaucey.  and  which,  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  repository,,  are  .  constantly  devoted  to  destruotion.  With 
respect  to  Ppmaix  monumenta^  we  have,  heard  at  observed,  tbali,  in 

been  so  ap|)Ued  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  room  itself  tuin^d  into  a  workshop. 
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reral,  they  are  rude  and  of  no  value  as  specimens  of  art. 
lay  be  so  ;  but  every  inscription  is  to  be  considered  as  the  lei 
of  a  book — which,  if  it  records  only  a  single  name,  preserves  a 
fact,  Mbicli  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inquirer. 
And  if  English  history  should  ever  be  prosecuted  as  a  study,  and 
not  as  a  tale,  the  political  geography  of  Koman  Britain,  for 
which  inscriptions  generally  afford  the  best,  and  often  the  only 
evidence,  will,  probably,  be  found  to  have  bad  no  inconsiderable 
effect  upon  tlie  formation  of  the  territorial  governments  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons,  Where  the  originals  cannot  be  obtained,  casts 
should  supply  their  places.  Drawings  of  inscriptions  are  most 
delusive  guides ;  and  whimsical  examples  might  be  afforded  of  the 
hallucinations  of  the  antiquary,  mistaking  the  mistakes  of  the 
illiterate  draughtsman  for  the  genuine  characters  of  tlie  original 
sculptor,  and  reading  with  tlie  utmost  confidence  what  never  ex- 
isted to  be  read. 

Weapons,  ornaments,  and  all  the  various  articles  of  the  sup- 
pellectile  class,  require  a  public  and  notorious  depository.  If 
they  are  composed  of  the  precious  metals,  they  speedily  find 
their  way  to  the  crucible;  if  they  are  of  less  valuable  materials, 
they  are  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand — some  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  virtuoso  to  the  dealer,  and  lose  all  their  value 
by  their  dispersion,  or  are  neglected,  spoilt,  and  destroyed. 
Of  the  fate  of  such  articles,  the  annals  of  the  Society  ailbrd 
a  curious  example.  During  the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
predecessor,  several  gold  armlets,  or  bracelets,  richly  chased  and 
of  a  very  singular  and  unusual  form,  were  discovered  in  Ireland, 
and  exhibited  to  the  Society.  The  singular  style  of  these  or- 
naments declared  their  origin.  Bracelets,  or  armlets  of  gold, 
have  been  preserved  amongst  tlie  regalia  of  England,  from  time 
immemorial;  and  they  also  constituted  a  favourite  decoration 
amongst  the  northern  warriors.  Each  of  the  knights  who  manned 
the  ship  presented  by  Earl  Godwin  to  Hardicannle  wore  golden 
biacetets  of  the  value  of  sixteen  ounces.*  The  Beah,  or  Bease,  a 
term  derived  from  the  verb  Bijan,  to  bow  or  bend,  and  from 
whence  the  French  bagiie  is  formed,  seems  also  to  have  sup- 
plied -tile  place  of  current  coin ;  Or,  rather,  it  afforded  a  convenieut 
mode  of  making  a  gift  of  value,  just  as  Sovereigns  now  present 
a  dianKjnd  ring  or  a  'snuff-box.  Hcifcc  Athelstane  is  styled 
'iBoah-s^pa/t  or  the  giver  of  bracelets:  Bjrhtric  bequeaths  a 
Ee»h'of  thevalue  df  eighty  mancusas  of  gold  to  his  natural  lord 
and' sovereign  ;  J  and,  in  another  instance,  we  read  of  so  many 
mancusas  being  paid  'in  uno  annulo.'  There  'may,  perhaps, 
be  sor^  doubt,  and  that  is  the  only  doubt,  whether  the  armlets  were 
"  Tlor;  Wigdm,  t  OiJi>  on  (ho  battle  of  BruDnaburg;)!. 
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Paniab  oi^  Aiigk>-Saxoni  A  gentleman,  riogularly  diirtingwiAed  by 
hit  unmaUed  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  both  of  literature  and 
gf  arty*  who  heard  that  theae  ornaments  had  pasted  into  the  hands 
^  a  tradesman,  addressed  a  letter  lo  the  Council,  and  obtained 
an  order  for  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  bracelets,  diough  not  with* 
out  opposition.  This  bracelet  was  purchased  by  an  intelligent 
antiquary,  f  but  all  the  others  of  these  most  singular  jewek  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Darics,  which,  when  consigned  by  Hastings 
to  the  Directors,  were,  after  being  duly  examined  by  the  '  com-> 
mittee  of  treasury,'  fiaithfuUy  forwarded  to  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and 
melted  into  ingots ;  and  the  bullion  being  weighed  and  assayed, 
the  value  was  carried  to  account,  and  a  d^ankful  letter  vrritten  to 
the  Govemor*general,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  thirty-six 
pounds  odd  shillings  which  thus  recruited  the  finances  of  the 
Company.  Such  acts  occur  almost  as.  frequently  as  there  can  be 
any  temptation  to  commit  them ;  and  the  only  chance  of  preventing 
the  deeds  of  Vandalism,  is  by  ofiering  some  reasonable  premium 
ibr  the  preservation  of  tiiose  remains]:  which  are  worth  destroying 
by  the  under ;  but  how  nuiny  are  irretrievably  lost  ]  The  magic 
9bield  of  Edwin  ^  has,  probably,  been  long.^nce  converted  into 
tea*spoons  or  sugar-tongs. 

Drawings  of  antiquarian  objects  are  properly  enumerated  by 
Mr,  Markland  amongst  the  contents  of  his  museum.  Of  these 
the  society  already  possesses  a  large  and  valuable  collection, 
many  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Stotiiard.  We  will  not  say  that  he 
was  an  artist  who  cannot  be  equalled,  but  we  may  assert,  that,  as 
yet,  no  one  has  ever  united  equal  accuracy  and  feeling,  and  that  he  is 
the  model  whom  every  antiquarian  artist  must  follow  if  he  wishes  to 
excel.  Stothard's  pencil  was  always  guided  by  his  mind.  Those 
who  have  not  attempted  to  draw  with  precision,  are  scarcely 
aware  how  inaccurately  the  eye  sees  any  intricate  or  complicated 
object,  until  its  lines  and  structure  are  fully  intelligible  to  the 
understanding.  Stotiiard  never  began  his  drawing,  until,  by  pre- 
vious study,  he  had  fiilly  satisfied  himself  of  the  tint,  the  form 

•  Mr.  Douce.  t  Mr.  Henderson.  J  Hickes,  Diss,  Ep.  187, 

§  Whilst  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  a  singular  article  of  this  description 
kas  been  put  into  our  hands_it  is  a  very  attenuated  plate  of  gold,  measuring  about  four 
inches  by  one,  lately  discovered  at  lianpeblic,  (Caernarvon,)  near  the  Roman  station  of 
Begont'ium.  The  characters  with  which  it  is  covered,  are,  for  tne  most  part,  Greek — and  as 
Csesar  states,  that  Greek  letters  were  known  to  the  Druids,  it  might  at  first  be  supposed 
that  we  possess  a  genuine  remain  of  the  Celtic  age ;  but  on  examining  the  text  this 
pleasing  vision  is  dispelled.  The  first  word  is  AAQNAI;  and  the  other  Hebrew  names  a^d 
epithets,  such  as  EAOA.!,  lAQ,  EAAinN,  which  can  be  distinctly  traced,  show  that  it  is 
a  Basilidian  talisman.  After  the  inscription  in  Greek  letters,  another  follows,  in  astral 
pr  magical  characters.  Though  not  British,  this  relic  of  antiquity  is  extremely  curious. 
According  to  Irenaus,  the  Basilidian  jjioctrmes  prevailed  in  Gaul  immediately  a£ter  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  the  talisman,  which,  from  the  shape  of  th&  characters,  appeiy^.to  b9 
of  the  8i/woiui  c«ittti]ri  aiiHrdi  «b  ivporttat  ,proof  of  the  rapid  eiUAoailMl  9f  &  hexesy  to 
the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Smia  waii4« 

and 
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and  the  bearing  of  every  part  and  portion  of  his  subject,  Wb 
know,  for  instance,  that  he  passed  three  days,  from  sun-rise  tfllT 
aun-set,  in  examining  the  tomb  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Ingham,  befono- 
he  ventured  to  commence  the  admirable  drawing,  engraved  in  hit 
Monumental  Antiquities,*  In  architectural  antiquities,  notwit^ 
standing  the  great  interest  which  has  been  excited  of  late  jean^ 
-much  still  remains  to  be  done.  And  it  would  be  very  desirable  t«i 
preserve  correct  architectural  drawings  of  ruined  buildings,  which 
oifer  the  most  authentic  examples,  uncontaminated  by  restoraticM^ 
and  unpolluted  by  repair:  we  do  not  want  pretty,  tasteful  repr»< 
sentations  for  young  ladies'  albums  or  the  drawing-room  table,  hnk 
sound  and  scientitic  poHraits  and  dissections,  exhibiting  those  do> 
tails  of  construction,  which  can  alone  afford  any  real  help  to  thlt 
architect.  Fountains,  Selby,  Croyland,  Liudisfame,  and,  IndeetL 
all  the  tinest  of  our  desecrated  fanes  have,  as  yet,  been  treated 
only  by  the  delusive  pencil  of  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  t 

A  museum  of  antiquities,  properly  organized,  would  not  otdf 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  objects,  but  ultimately  show  ths 
real  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  By  an  assemblage  of  dw 
tails,  the  obKerver  may  be  led  to  generalize.  The  main  error  of  ov 
English  antiquarians  has  arisen  from  tlieir  narrowing  their  view* 
to  particular  points  of  research,  and  by  confomiding  tlie  Intereit 
arising  from  singularity,  with  the  interest  of  history.  i 


Art.  IX. —  1.  Letter  to  the  Masistrafes  of  England  on   tht 

Increase  of  Crime.  By  Sir  E.  E.  Wihnot,  Bart.,  London,  182ft, 

2.   The  Seventh  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  t^ 

Improvement  ofPruton  Discipline,  Sec.  1827. 
'T'HE  Letter  of  Sir  Eardley  Eardley  Wilmot,  addressed  to  the 
•*■  magistrates  of  England,  on  the  increase  of  crime,  containing 
much,  though  not  the  whole,  tmth,  is  entitled  to  no  small  degree 
of  consideration.  The  author  tells  us,  that  within  the  last  seven 
years  he  has,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  tried  above  two  Uiou- 
sand  criminals  for  petty  offences  !  Such  experience  must  have 
afforded  him  considerable  insight  into  the  habits  and  springs  of 
action  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  community,  and  enabled  iiim  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  effects  of  punishment 
upon  the  different  classes  of  them,  whether  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ment, intimidation,  or  corruption.     When  such  a  man  steps  for- 

•  We  beg  to  recommanii  to  our  readers  a  verf  intercsling  memoir  of  Mr.  Slolhsnl; 
by  hb  widow,  (now  Mrs.  Bray,)  who  partook  largely  in  his  entbLisiasDi  fur  nntiquitiei, 
■.nd  llu  interWDTeo  much  carious  miller  of  that  lund  in  her  rommiceii  of  '  St.  Foix  * 
and  the  '  While  Hoods,'  which  may  be  consulted  ai  very  pleuing  and  very  faithful 
chroniclea  of  the  «lder  day.  The  menioic  of  Slotbaid  m  written  irhh  great  elegance 
Md  much  feeling. 
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ird  with  such  a  statement  as  this,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
chief  lurks  somewhere ;  and   though  the  remedy  he   suggests 
»ill  uol  perhaps  wholly  remove  the  evil,  it  is  assuredly  entitled  to 
ispeclful  attention.     Disposed  as  we  are  to  admit  the  truth  of 
mauy  of  liis  observations,  we  cannot  go   the  whole  length  of 
views  upon  this  subject.     He  ascribes  ali,  or  almost  all,  of 
recent  rapid  increase  of  crime  to  the  efl'ecls  of  early  impri- 
inment.     Doubtless  much  mischief  springs  from  committing  to 
rison  mere  urchins  upon  every  paltry  chaise  of  what  the  law 
ibalistically  calls  felony ;  nor  is  tlie  absurdity  a  jot  less  in  sub- 
itting  these  children  to  llie  tedious  and  somewhat  clumsy  opera- 
ms  of  the  machinery  of  ciiminal  procedure,  to  the  secret  inves- 
jations  of  a  grand  jury,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
'4t  court  of  judicature,  when  a  sound  whipping  at  the  moment,  or 
montli  of  solitary  continement  upon  bread  and  water,  would  be 
finitely  more  suitable  botJi  to  tlie  quality  of  the  offence  and  the 
;e  of  the  offender ;  still  we  can  no  more  believe  that  early  im- 
isonment  is  the  efficient  and  primary  cause  of  crime,  than  that 
e  injudicious  treatment  formerly  of  persons  afflicted  with  the 
Bmallpox,  by  shutting  Uiem   up  in  the  noxious  air  of  rooms  her- 
metically sealed,  was  the  cause  of  the  disease;  such  folly  may 
have  aggravated  the  symptoms,  but  could  never  have  originated 
the  disoider.     We  owe,  however,  too  much  to  the  honourable 
baronet  to  quarrel  with  him  about  such  distinctions  ;  that  he  de- 
nounces a  real  evil,  is  granted — the  remedy  then  is  tlie  chief  poin 
for  consideration.     What  he  proposes  we  will  give  ia  bis  own 
TVOrds  r— 

I  would  recommend,'  he  says,  '  not  a  restoration  of  those  tribhi 
■hieb  formerly  existed  in  every  hundred  and  every  village,  in  th 
E  our  ancestors,  but  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  which  they 
nated,  viz.  the  immediate  and  summary  cognisance  of  offences 
mitted  by  the  youthful  depredator,  to  be  heard  before  an  int 
tribunal,  where  petty  offences  may  be  instantly  proceeded  against  and 
punished,' without  sending-  the  oSender  to  undergo  tbe  stigma  aoT 
contami nation  of  a  public  prison,  the  publicity  of  trial,  and  all  thoBg 
evils  which  infallibly  result  from  early  imprisonment.  I  would  cbi  '' 
tlie  law  (if  larceny  [simple]  as  affecting  offenders  of  a  certain  age, 
convert  the  offence  into  one  of  minor  character,  ci^nizable  by  ti 
magistrates,  in  tbe  same  way  as  offences  now  are  under  the  malici 
trespass  act,  and  many  others  ;  and  by  thus  arming  the  magisti 
with  the  power  of  immediate  conviction  on  sufficient  evidence,  oi 
confession  of  the  parties,  I  would  empower  them  to  punish  the  young 
culprit  by  whipping,  confining  him  in  an  asylum  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  by  discharging  him  without  punishment  at  all.' 

At  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  many  will  perhaps  at  first  b* 
^^iclined  to  startle,  as  giving  new  and  somewhat  dangerous  power 
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to  the  jiiagistracy,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  trial  by  jnry,  and 
snpersediug  of  those  judicial  formalitiea  so  justly  considered  ei 
sential  to  the  protection  of  innocence;  tliey  will  be  inclined  tof' 
think,  with  an  old  French  eriminalisf,  Ayrault,  that  in  proceedingifj 
too  summary,  '  la  clialeur,  I'indignation,  la  colore  y  etant  encore^ 
pouasent  non  seulement  les  parties,  inais  les  temoins,  mais  Ick' 
jnges,  niais  I'auditoire—tontes  choaes  avecques  le  terns  passenft'' 
bidu  plus  humainement  qn'A  la  chaude.'  > 

.  These,  unquestionably,  are  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  front 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  ;  their  compensating  balance,*-' 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of  a  prompt  and  more^ 
certain,  though  less  severe  punishment  of  the  young  offender,  in 
sparing  him  the  pajn  of  a  long  imprisonment  before  trial,  and  iit 
rescuing  him  from  the  chances  of  corruption  afterwards,  by  placins 
him  in  an  asylinn  where,  sheltered  from  the  contaminating  air  m> 
desperate  ruffianism,  he  may,  by  severe  mental  and  bodily  disciT 
pline,  be  made  to  feel  the  curse  of  crime,  aud  from  which  he 
tnay  be  in  due  time  restored  to  society  a  better  not  a  worse  bein?: 
Upon  principle,  and  in  analogy  to  other  parts  of  our  domestic 
jurisprudence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  one  justice  should 
be  enabled  to  commit  a  boy  to  gaol  for  six  months  for  taking  ^' 
peach,  or  twelve  months  for  stealing  a  dog,  and  power  withheld 
from  two  justices  to  punish  him  for  stealing  a  chicken.  Thes^ 
are  some  of  the  anomalies  that  are  still  permitted  to  deform  ouf 
criminal  code,  and  which  the  projected  law,  if  permitted  to  stan(|' 
as  it  is  at  present  framed,  will  only  tend  to  increase  ;  for  the  very 
olTence  which  most  tills  our  gaol  with  juvenile  depredators  would' 
not  fall  within  the  compass  of  it,  viz.  picking  pockets — the  schoijr 
in  which  infant  tliieves  are  initiated  in  the  art  aud  mystery  of  their 
trade.  It  is  upon  the  slashed  pocket  of  the  lounger  that  thfi> 
untutored  hand  generally  first  tries  its  skill ;  yet  in  such  respect 
does  llie  law  affect  to  hold  our  persons,  that  even  the  skirts  <rf- 
our  coats  become  objects  of  its  especial  protection ;  and  he  wh^ 
presumes,  novice  as  he  may  be,  to  dislodge  a  handkerchief,  iS' 
considered  guilty  of  what,  till  lately,  was  grand  larceny,  and  i»- 
iBldl  liable  to  punishment  of  tlie  higher  order.  The  act,  to  bs 
really  operative  and  beneficial,  should  be  made  to  extend  to  aU 
stealing  from  the  person  without  violence,  with  perhaps  some 
greater  limitation  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  justices  ;  their 
jurisdiction  might  be  limited  to  offenders  whose  age  does  not  ex?- 
ceed  sixteen  years ;  and  as  a  safeguard  to  innocence  and  a  previ 


tion  of  any  mischief  that  might  a 
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too  much  '  -k  la  chaude,'  it  might  be  provided  that  the  justices 
shall  not  award  their  sentence  until  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
or  that  the  offender  shall  be  remanded  to  the  next  petty  seasignai 
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which  uiually  in  the  country,  we  believe,  take  place  every  wedll 
ov  fortnight :  in  the  metropolis,  perhaps,  where  those  who  sit  t " 
the  police  courts  are  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  bar, 
tlieir  acts  more  under  tiie  controul  of  public  opinion,  such  di 
might  not  be  altogether  so  necessary.  In  further  contirmatio 
of  the  expediency  of  making  some  alteration  in  the  law  of  Iarc< 
as  it  affects  juvenile  offenders,  we  will  submit  a  short  extract  fi 
ihf  last  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  1 
Discipline,  which,  for  the  good  sense,  enlightened  views,  am  _ 
Unlhropic  spirit  that  pervade  every  page  of  it,  merits  the  higheil|l 
counncndation : — 

'  Of  the  extent  of  crime  among  the  youth  of  the  metropolis  an  idal 
may  be  formed  from  the  feet,  that  while  in  the  last  year  the  number  of  I 
prisoners  who  passed  through  Newgate,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixtytwo,  those  under  that  age 
amounted  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty>nine.  It  is  also 
lamentable  to  state  that,  in  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Brixton,  mora 
than  one  half  the  number  of  prisoners  were  lately  found  to  be  und» 
twenty-one.  The  causes  of  the  evil  may  be  briefly  told.  Nothing 
tends  more  powerMly  than  pauperism  to  weaken  the  natural  affecdona 
and  destroy  the  sense  of  parental  obligation ;  whatever,  therefore, 
contributes  generally  to  create  indigence  among  the  poor  at  large, 
operates  with  peculiar  severity  upon  their  offspring.  Of  the  crowds 
of  boys  who  inhabit  our  prisons  and  infest  our  streets  the  depravity  of 
an  immense  proportion  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  care  and  to  the 
neglect  and  criminality  of  their  natural  protectors.  Numbers  are  with- 
out a  parent  or  friend,  and  derive  their  subsistence  by  mendicity  and 
theft.  They  are  frequently  committed  to  prison  for  short  periods  i 
on  being  discharged,  their  depredations  are  renewed  both  from  habit 
and  necessity,  until,  becoming  the  associates  of  old  and  desperate  of- 
fenders their  career  is  at  length  terminated  by  transportation  or  capital 
punishment.' 

A  very  useful  clause  might,  we  think,  be  introduced  into  the 
proposed  bill,  extending  the  authority  of  parents  by  enabling 
them  to  call  upon  the  magistracy  when  they  have  just  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  their  children,  to  correct  them 
by  inipngonment  or  otherwise.  The  absence  of  a  law  of  this 
nature  is  incessantly  felt,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where 
parents  are  daily  presenting  themselves  at  the  police  offices,  under 
the  impression  that  such  a  power  exists  somewhere,  beseeching 
the  justices  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  by  a  timely  chastise- 
ment snatch  their  o^pring  from  infamy  and  ruin.  By  tlie  Code 
Napoleon,  the  father  of  a  child  under  sixteen  may  cause  him  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  month,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  district  is  bound  at 
"_hie,  the  parent's  request,  to  issue  a  warrant  of  detention;  above 
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sixteen,  and  until  he  is  of  age,  or  emancipated,  the  father  can  only 
aak  for  the  detention  of  a  period  not  exceeding  sis  months.  He 
must  apply  to  the  same  authority,  who,  upon  consulting  with  the 
procureur  imperial,  may  grant  or  refuse  the  warrant,  as  he  pleases, 
and  in  the  hrst  case  may  abridge  the  time  of  detention  aolicited 
by  the  father.  This  proceeding  is  attended  by  no  other  judicial 
form  than  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  on  the  face  of 
which  the  cause  of  detention  is  not  expressed.  The  father  li 
obliged  to  sign  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  and  tht 
supply  of  necessary  food,  8cc.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  cause  th* 
period  of  the  child's  imprisonment,  so  requested  by  him,  to  bC 
shortened  ;  and  if  the  child  again  oHends,  the  same  process  m^ 
be  resorted  to  for  further  correction.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  t 
most  salutary  law;  were  some  enactment  of  the  same  kind  to  b^ 
introduced  into  this  country,  hundreds  of  both  sexes  might,  ^ 
doubt  not,  be  saved  firom  destruction. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  useful  bill,  Bs  proposed  hf 
Sir  E.  Wilmot,  we  would  call  his  attention  to  an  error  which  hal 
crept  into  many  recent  acts  of  peual  legislation,  and  which  hat 
been  adopted  by  him.  In  the  sketch  of  an  act  appended  to  the 
Letter,  there  is  this  clause,  '  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shtA 
be  afterwards  accused  of  simple  larceny  before  one  or  more  j«§^ 
tices  of  the  peace,  then  such  person  shall  be  proceeded  against  lA 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  tlie  various  statutes  now  in  force  re* 
specting  larceny,'  This  is  specious  in  theory,  but  defective  anA 
unsatisfactory  in  practice,  from  the  difficulty  and  frequently  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  condition  on  which  the  higiier 
and  severer  penalties  are  made  to  depend ;  hence,  what  is  alwa;ft 
to  be  deprecated,  uncertainty  and  inequality  of  punishment :  for 
example,  a  lad  who  has  chanced  to  commit  his  second  olfence  in 
the  same  parish  or  county  in  which  his  first  was  done,  is  trans^ 
ported ;  whilst  another,  infinitely  more  wicked,  who  commits  hit 
fiftieth  offence  in  a  different  county,  escapes  with  only  trifling 
punishment,  from  the  manifest  impossibility  of  tiie  justices  ia 
Oxfordshire  knowing  what  has  taken  place  before  the  justices  it 
Middlesex. 

Such  points  after  all,  however,  are  but  as  the  spots  on  a  diseased 
limb,  which  must  be  lopped  off  before  the  constitution  can  recruit 
itself. 

In  every  county  throughout  England  crime  has  unquestionably^ 
within  these  few  years,  so  rapidly  and  fearfully  increased,  as  tb 
shake  all  contidence  in  either  public  or  private  security.  W* 
refer  to  a  paper  in  tlie  last  numbw  of  this  Journal  (on  Mr.  Peet^ 
improvement  of  the  Ciimiual  Law)  for  the  painful  details:  tht 
result  is,  unquestionably,  as  we  have  now  stated  it.     Aud  whoi 
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it  is  considered  lipw  small  a  proportion  the  number  of  the  detecfcgd 
bears  to  that  of  person§  eng^cd  in  the  perpetraljoii  of  siaiiid 
offcnceH  wlio  remain  undiscovered,  or  escape  cqtnmittal,  eitlM 
from  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  or  froni  lieiog  discharged  S 
sunimarity  punislicd  by  the  magistrate,  the  statement  beconw 
truly  terrijic,  and  will  be  found,  wc  fear,  without  parallel  in  tM 
annals  of  any  other  civilised  country.  Allegiajice  and,  prolectiij 
are,  we  know,  reciprocal;  where  a  state  demaud;*  tljc  on?,, 3 
owes  the  other ;  and  wlien  it  affords  it  not,  or  afford^  it  jnefi^ea 
tualiy,  tlie  first  principles  of  the  social  cuiupact  arp  contraveii^ 
If,  after  all  allowances  for  the  imperfection  (if  human  govem| 
ment,  injuries  may  be  offered  repeatedly  and  constantly,  with  juw 
punity,  to  our  persons  and  property,  llie  form  of  govemmea 
becomes  a  natter  of  indifference,  if  men  suffer,  «liat,niatt« 
it,  whether  it  be  by  tlie  act  of  a  licensed  or, an  pnlici^n^ed  robbf^ 
a  Janissary  or  a  Jonathan  Wild  J  Who,  we  ask,  can  look  wim 
out  fear  upon  the  mass  of  crime  which  tlie  statement  to  wiiich  w 
have  referred  eslablislies, — upon  the  courses  of  ^ijch  ^i^chi^v^a 
bodies  as  these,  perpetually  disturbing  without  check  .th^  9"^ 
and  eqiiilibriiuii  of  society,  and  which,  like  other  q]iscl)ievp|d 
bodies  in  the  physical  world,  can  only  be  controlled  by  a  sys^ 
malic  and  o\-erpowering  resistance.  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  .3 
needless  tO  remark,'  must  argue  some  gross  defect  either  in  IM 
laws  themselves,  or  their  administration  ;  and  whichever  it  l)e,,3 
is  ecjually  the  duty  of  the  government  lo  probe  ibe  n^ischiJ 
Tlie  gretit  and  interesting  problem  to  be  solved  wifli  us.  esnU 
cially,  will  be  the  mean,  the  just  mean,  which  will  best  unite  ^^ 
benefit  of  public  security  with  that  of  a  sufficient  power  ov&e| 
and  punishment  of,  offenders.  If  too  much  power  is  given  U 
ministers  of  justice,  or  if  unfit  persons  are  appointed  for  its  appuu 
cation,  both  liberty  and  innocence  are  endangered  ;  if  too  litM 
power  is  delegated  to  tlieni,  or  there  is  a  deficiency  of  physi^JM 
strength  to  carry  their  will  into  effect,  ihen  is  pubtiic,  securin 
equally  endangered  from  iUipunity  ;  and  in  this  country,  unhappily 
from  the  defective  state  of  its  criminal  jurisprudence,  particuiarS 
of  that  branch  emphatically  styled  police,  we  have,  in  a  greater  <■ 
less  degree,  all  these  difficulties  to  contend  against. 

We  have  bo  sort  of  doubt  that  the  primary  defect  in  our  piltt 
sent  sTslem,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  the  immense  majority  (S 
criminal  act*  committed,  is  iio  other  than  our  want  of  an  gS 
gani Bed  power — a'crimhial  force  throughout  ihe  kingdom^  wiS 
fuiictiom  well  defined,  vigilant,  active,  and  prompt  to  give  effed 
to  whatever  auUioruiea  afe  recognis«d  by  tlie  constitution  for  tha 
repression  of  crime.  It  is  the  safcty  of  sinning  that  is  now  in 
great  ^courgi;  of  society,     '  Qu'ou,  examine  la  cause  de  tous  Lh 
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rel&chemens,  on  verra  qu'elle  vient  de  I'vmpanitS  des  ciimes  et  non 
pas  de  tamod^ratJoodespeines.'  (L'EsprU  des  Loi>,liv.  vi.,  c.  12.) 
With  so  many  chances  of  escape,  punishment,  however  severe, 
loses  half  its  terrors,  its  intimidative  effects  being  in  the  ratio  of 
its  certainty. 

The  insufficiency  of  tiie  existing  means  for  the  repression  of 
crimes,  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  judicial  power,  since 
there  is  so  much  that  still  lies  dormant  in  our  books,  but  rather  to 
an  indiscriminate  adherence  to  ancient  forms  and  institutions,  not  as 
they  were,  in  their  origin,  vigorous,  and  even  more  than  adequate 
to  their  occasion,  but  as  they  now  are,  in  their  decay,  and  when 
they  have  become  the  mere  shadows  of  antiquity.  When  we  look 
at  the  mutual  suretyship  by  which  every  man  became  responsible 
to  the  state  for  the  conduct  of  his  neighbour, — at  the  hue  and 
cry  (not  of  Mr,  StafTord)  with  which  the  suspected  felon  was 
pursued  with  horee  and  horn  from  vill  to  vill, — at  the  power  of  the 
sheriff  who  could  rouse  and  arm  a  whole  county  in  an  instant, — 
and  feel  that  all  these  have  pased  away,  and  nuUiing  betn  devised 
in  their  place ; — when  we  consider,  too,  that  the  same  judicial 
apparatus  that  was  in  use  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  upholding  public  and  private  security, 
is  now,  when  worn  out  and  utterly  inadequate,  employed  to  con- 
trol a  population  of  nearly  thirteen  millions,  one-tenth  of  which  is 
in  a  state  of  pauperism,  and  consequently  on  the  confiues  of  crime, 
who  can  for  a  moment  remain  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
modelling the  police  of  this  country? 

Police,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  when  rightly  understood,  its 
limits  and  functions  well  detined,  is  the  base  on  which  men's 
liberties,  properties,  and  social  existence  repose.  Its  functions 
may  be  divided  into  three  branches,  the  executive,  the  ante- 
judicial,  and  the  Judicial.  The  lirst  is  partly  dependent,  and 
partly  independent,  of  the  twQ  laxt ;  its  operations  are  preventive 
or  protective ;  thoseof  the  anfeJudJcial,  detective;  of  the  judicial, 
corrective.  The  i;haracter  of  the  preventive  should  be  watchful- 
ness, constat  but  qiutious,  over  di«  first  approaches  to  crime, 
or,  rattier;  its  earliest  nf^nifestations,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  evil- 
disposed  no  hope  of  accompUaldii^  tlteir  wicked  designs.*  The 
principle  of  the  preventive  branch  of  its  operations,  strictly  so 
termed,  (for  all  pcniil  laws  may  be  said,  by  mLunidatiou,  to  pre- 
vent,) is  founded  on  the  good  that  thenby  accrues  to  the  uli'eiidei- 
- — to  the   subject  and  to  Uie  Mate — ^to  the  offender,  as  being  the 

*  Th«f«  \i,%  tlnkng>*(><ionin  dT  Lofrf  Bicoa  on  Ihb  laiy  p*Mt,  ia  spuking  of 
_1iniver*«l  justice.-  '  liL  cunii  caiunriu,  <»ii»)iBi  qmw«i%  crimiDum  «t«Ml«n««  actus 
inchbati  M'TDedri  punluatiir;    liccl   non  <eaiiali)r   •ttectus   coni'iiOT 


,. n  <eifiiali)r  •necttis  coni'iiainuui :   isijue  sit 

earuin  cbiwum  usm  vcl  nWxinoi;  eiha  ct  seninUtii  inter^t,  loitia  gcalerum  punlri, 
Et  cleneDliN,  pcrpetrationem  eorum  (punienda  actus  mediua)  iatercipi.' 
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more  mercifal — 46  die  subject,  thfe  more  just,  ensuring  safety  tq 
his  person  and  property,  (for  the  penalties  that  are  consequent  on 
crime,  are,  in  their  nature,  intimidative  and  not  compensative) — to 
the  state,  as  more  honourable  and  economical^  first,  from  an 
improvement  in  its  moral  condition,  and  last,  by  dimintHhing 
the  number  of  ofiendere,  and  th^  necessity  of  long,  and  to  the 
country  expensive,  confinement*  The  instant  the  preventive  hai 
failed  to  interpose  itself  between  the  imagining  and  execution  of 
an  act,  the  detective  steps  in,  and  its  service  is  of  a  threefold 
kind  :  first,  to  secure  the  offenders,  whether  principals  or  access 
sories ;  second,  to  find  out  and  collect  the  scattered  pieces  of 
evidence  that  tend  to  establish  their  guilt;  third,  to  search  for^ 
and  procure  the  stolen  property,  The  character  of  the  detective 
is  promptitude,  as,  by  the  smallest  delay,  all  traces  of  the  offender 
and  proofs  of  his  guilt  may  be  lost.  When  the  detective  has  shq-* 
ceeded  in  its  object,  it  submits  the  results  of  its  operations  to  the 
judicial,  the  acts  of  which  are  also  threefold :  judgments  preli<* 
minary ,  appellatory,  and  final.  By  the  first  is  determined  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  as  constituted  by  the  evidence  ;  if  a  prove-* 
able  one,  but  not  within  its  competence  to  decide,  its  business 
is  to  condense  and  arrange  the  proofs,  and  hand  them  over,  toge* 
ther  with  the  criminal,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  superior  tribunals ; 
and  in  this  light,  police  may  be  considered  as  the  handmaid  to 
the  criminal  courts.  If  the  offence  is  within  its  competence,  it 
determines  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  allegations,  and  disr^ 
charges  or  punishes  the  offenders  accordingly,  subject,  in  all 
cases,  to  certain  judicial  formahties,  and,  in  some,  to  the  revi- 
sion of  higher  authorities.  The  injuries,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  police  to  avert  or  punish,  arise  in  two  ways  :  first,  from  natural 
causes,  such  as  fires,  inundations,  storms,  contagions,  &c.  ; 
secondly,  from  human;  and  these  are  classed  according  to  the 
degree  of  moral  turpitude ;  there  are  some  offences,  which  are 
universally  denominated  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  and  as  universally 
considered  fit  objects  of  public  vengeance.  There  are  others  of 
a  more  trivial  nature,  caused,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
either  by  mischievous,  rash,  or  negligent  conduct,  or  by  want  of 
regard  to  conveniency,  decency,  or  good  order.  These  last  are 
particularly  the  objects  of  the  judicial  branch  of  police — they  are 
such  as  are  of  hourly  occurrence,  more  or  less  interfering  with  the 
enjoyment  of  our  rights,  md  but  for  some  direct  J^ower,  to  which 
much  discrelaon  must  unavoidably  be  allowed,  immediately  to  punish 
them,  would  infallibly  escape  punishment  altogether.  >  11  y  a,' 
says  Montesquieu,  *  des  criminels,  que  le  magistrat  punit^il  y  en  a 
d'autres  qu'il  corrige ;  les  premiers  sont  soumis  k  la  puissance  de  la 
loi,  les  autres  &  son  autorit^ ;  ceux-li  sont  retranch6s  de  la  soci6t6 ; 
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on  oblige  ceus-ci  de  vivre  selon  ks  r^glea  de  la  soci6td.  DanB 
Vexercise  de  la  poUee  c^eat  plutot  U  magiairai  qui  punit  qu^ 
la  hi' 

The  great  difficulty^  in  all  the  braochfis  of  police,  is,  to  de-« 
termine  the  true  limits  of  its  powers^  for  the  attainment  of  its 
great  object,  protection ;  that  this  may  be  afforded  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  legitimate  freedom,  of  which^  as  of  any  sound 
police,  the  essential  element  must  be  justice* 

Such  may  be  considered  the  leading  principles  of  inost  of  the 
modern  systems  of  police.  These  principles  are  modified,  ot 
course,  in  every  particular  case,  by  the  particular  nature  of  the 
goYcrnment,  habits^  and  genius  of  the  people,  See.  \  but  the 
main  difference  will  be  fouud,  we  apprehend,  in.  th^  di£Eeren( 
degrees  of  dependence  of  the  executive  upon  th^  judicial;  autho«t 
pity  :—tT Where  tlie  former  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  judicial 
power,  and,  as  in  France,  during  a^vei^al  p^riod3  of  her  revolu«- 
tiony  concerns  itself  in  faction  only  and  OQt  injustice,  it  become^ 
an  instrument  of  die  most  odious  tyranny.  In  other  cas^s,  it 
Fesembles  those  potent  drugs  i^  medicine,  which  worH  good  or 
evil^  according  to  the  skill  with  which  they  are  adfpinjstered* 
With  us,  fortunately,  in  England,  the  only  occasion,  ia  which 
the. executive  branch  of  police  can  display  itself  disxipctly  from 
the  judicial  is,  during  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  at  time^ 
a  necessary,  but  always  a  fearful  departuns  from  the  ordinary  pro* 
ceduroi 

Powerlesfli  as  our  police  is  at  this  day,  ther^  is^  in  truths 
no  constitution  in  Kurope,  in  which  the  elements  of  a  vigorous, 
just,  and  enlightened  sy^tem^  are  more  profusely  spre^4  than  i^ 
our  own.  And  this  we^owe  chiefly  to  th^  wisdom  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  justly  regarding  peace  and  security  as  the  first, 
and  not,  as  we  doy  as  the  last  objects  of  attention,  cherished  and 
protected  every  institution  that  conduced  to  t^air  maintenance. 

The  most  striking  among  their  reguUtiooas  of  .policy  wa^  that  of 
mutual  suretyship, '  which  coHtpelled^  op  pain  of  in^pris/e^nment^ 
the  Freeborn  men>  toicast  thems^^lves  int^  companiei^  of  ten^  and 
these  again*  into  hundreds,  each  individual  being  held  responsible 
for  the  forthcdming  of  histneighbour^in  the  event  of  any  criminal 
charge; being  preferred  ag^inat.  binfi.  If,  at  apy  time,,d)e  king's 
peacie  was  violated^  it  vt^as  the  duty  o£  the •  county^  where  the  breach 
occurred,  to  AnqL  out  ihe hundred  to  which  the  offender  b^lpng^<l ; 
the  hundred. to  'discovei;  ihe  deCeianary;  and  qf  the> decennary 
to  produce  thii  criminal^  or  be  ao^erc^d;  and,  in  ivp^ny  instances 
make  good  die  damsige,  done,  pr  lo9S^ /sustain^.  ! 

In  each  county,  too,  thei^  wefe^  v^riou$  oflicers,  of  different 
degrees  and  rank,  armed   with  large  powers  expressly  for  the 
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Conservation  of  the  peace  and  repression  of  all  manner  of  disturb- 
ance and  injury  of  the  people,  as  well  by  way  of  prevention  as 
punishment,  Firsts  among  these  ministers  of  justice  stood  the 
'  vicont/  or  sheriff :  the  *  power  of  the  county*  was  placed  at  his 
disposal;  he  was  to  apprehend  all  persons  who  broke  pr  attempted 
to  break  the  peace;  to  seize  felons  and  traitors;  moreover, 
according  to  Fitzherbert,  *  arrester  suspect  persons  qu'alent 
per  le  nuite  ou  per  jour  et  somt  de  male  fame;'  and  to  detain  ia 
prison  mendicants  and  vagrants,  without  bail  or  mainprise.  He 
held  an  ambulatory  court,  called  the  court  of  the  tqurne,  for  the 
punishment  of  minor  criminal  offences,  and  in  these,  previous  to 
Magna  Charta,  he  heard  and  determined  all  cases  of  felony, 
with  unlimited  powers,  except  as  to  the  punishment  of  death* 
At  the  court  of  the  leet,  the  steward,  appointed  by  ttie  lord  of 
the  manor,,  presided.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  to 
three  ends:  first,  *  to  take  the  ancient  oath  of  .allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  years;  second,  to  inquire  of  all  offences 
against  the  peace,  and  for  those  that  are  against  the  crovvn  and 
peace,  both,  to  inquire  of  only,  aqd  certify  to  the  justices  of  gaol 
delivery ;  but  those  that  are  against  the  peace,  simply,  they  are  to 
inquire  of  and  punish  ;  third,  to  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  ^11 
public  nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of.  air, 
corruption  of  victuals,  &c. ;  and  of  all  other  things .  that  may 
hurt  or  grieve  the  people,  in  general,  in  th^ir  health,  quiet,  and 
welfare.''^  Both  the  leet  and  tourne  were  courts  of  record. 
The  coroner  was  also  anciently  an  officer  of  great  trust,  and  a 
principal  preserver  and  keeper  of  the  peace*  It  was  his  duty, 
if  *  advertised  by  the  king's  bailiffs,  or  other  honest  men  of  the 
countrey,  to  come  to  those  that  be  slaine,  sodaiuly  dead,  or 
wounded,  or  to  house-breakers — to  enquire  who,  werp  culpable, 
who  were  present,  either  men  or  \vQnien,  ajad,  pf  vyhat  age,  so 
they  could  speak,  and  had  discretion;  and  they i which  were, found 
guilty  by  inquisition  were  taken,  delivered  tp  the  snerifF,  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol;  and  as  many  of  them  as  were. not  fqun(ji  guUty, 
were  to  be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  juistjces,  and  their 
names  enrolled.'^  This  office^  was  cfiosen  by  the  commqns  of 
the  country,  *  from  among  the  most ; meet  ai;id  wprthie  people, 
and  the  most  sage,  arid  wise  knights.'  There  were  likewise  the 
wardens  or  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  chosen  by  ^he  people  at  the 
county  court ;  for  this  purpose  a  writ  Was  directed,  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  hiin  to  choose,  in  hi?  full  county  *  unum  hpniinem 
de  probioribffs^et  potentijoribus  comita^fis  5ui,  in  custodem  pacis:' 
it  was  thei^  sp,ecial  .du(y  tp  watch  over  the  general  security — an 
office  similar  to  that  of  the  *  Assertores  Pacis'  of  some  of  the 

*  Lord  Bacon;  Office  of  Constables*  t  Pulton,  quoting  Bracton. 
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•anciebt  German  tribes.  Early,  however,  iii  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  their  title  was  changed  to  that  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
their  powers  greatly  enlarged,  and  nomination  trslti^ferred  from  the 
commons  to  the  crown.  By  a  statiite  passed  iki  the  thirty-fourth 
of  that  reign,  declaring  the  authority  to  be  given  to  these  new 
functionaries,  the  power  which  had  previously  existed  at  common 
law,  of  taking  sUrety  of  suspected  persons  and  those  of  evil  fame, 
was  distinctly  recognised  in  the  following  words  : — *  De  prender 
et  arester  touz  ceux  qils  pourront  trover  par  enditement  ou  par 
suspicion  et  les  mettre  en  prisone  et  de  prendre  de  touz  ceux  qi 
ne  sont  de  bone  fame  ou  ils  serront  trouvez,  mffisant  surete  et 
Tneinprise  de  lour  bonpott  devers  le  roi  et  son  peupleJ*  In  giving 
this  and  much  additional  power  to  the  justices,  no  little  care  and 
forethought  were  employed  to  guard  against  the  mischief  that 
unhappily  but  too  soon  occurred,  from  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  unworthy  and  incompetent  persons.  The  legislature  foresaw 
that  if  ever  such  men  took  part  in  the  administration  of  these 
laws,  they  would  either  pervert  them  to  their  own  corrupt  pur- 
poses, or,,  through  remissness  and  ignorance,  suffer  them  to  fall 
into  desuetude.  It,  therefore,  by  several  successive  statutes,  ex- 
pressly ordained  that  the  justices  of  peace  should  be  '  bons 
gentz  et  loialx^*^-  moUlt  suffisant  et  vailantz,'  8cc. ;  and  according 
to  the  act  abovementioned, '  one  lord  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  and  with  him  three  or 
four  of  the  most  Worthy  of  the  country,  together  with  others 
learned  in  the  laws/  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicles,  thus  speaks 
of  the  adriiinistration  of  justice  in  the  interior  of  the  country  :— 
'there  are  diverse  also  of  the  best  learned  in  the  law,  beside 
sundrie  gentlemen  (where  the  number  of  lawiers  will  not  suffice) 
appointed  by  special  commission  of  the  prince,  to  look  into  the 
good  government  of  his  subjects  in  the  counties  where  they  dwell ; 
and  of  these  the  least  skilful  in  the  law  ar6  of  the  peace;  the 
other,  of  the  quoi^iini,  otherwise  called  oier  et  determiner;  so 
that  they  have '  authority  6nly  t6  hear,  the  others  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  matters  as  are  bi-ought  into  their  presence.'^ 

The  ministers  and  sub'ordihate  officers  of  the  justices  were 
the  high  ai^id  petty  constables. ,  The  first  were  appointed  by  the 
justices  in  session,  jarid  iheir  duty  was  threefold-^Conservaiion  of 
the  peace,  serving  precepts  and  warrants,  aitd  atteUdiaiifce  for  the 
execution  of  statutes.  Tii^ir  auth6rit^  extended  byer  the  whole 
hundred.  The  petty  constables  were  chosen  by  the  jury  of  the 
leet;  their  oiEce  was  to  prej$erve  the  peislfce^  tto  seat^cih  for  and 
arrest  felons,  to  make  ^ue  and  cry,  and  if  by  CbWiftioh  voice  or 

*  Fitzherbert— L'Oflfice  des  Viconts. 

t  Absurdly  translated  in  our  statute  books,  lawful :  it  means  faithful,  just. 

j  Hoi,  Chron.,  vol.i.,  p.  156. 
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•hme  any  man  were  suspected,  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  '  though  there  be  no  other  accusation  ot 
declaration/  The  exercise  of  this  power  was  restricted  to  the 
town,  parish;  or  borough,  for  which  they  were  elected.  *  They 
were  men  (Lord  Bacon  observes)  not  as  it  is  now  used,  of  infe- 
rior, yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere  abuse  or  degenerating 
from  the  first  institution,  for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought 
to  be  of  the  better  sort  of  residents  in  the  same,  save  that  they 
be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in  respect  of  their  keep- 
ing watch  and  toil  of  their  place ;  nor  must  they  be  in  any  man's 
livery.  The  high  constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  of  free- 
holders, and  substantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the  degree  of 
gentlemen,  but  should  not  be  encumbered  with  any  other  office, 
as  mayor  of  a  town,  undersheriiF,  &c.,  &c.'  Of  such  materials 
was  the  fabric  of  our  police  originally  composed— a  fabric,  which, 
whether  in  the  vigour  of  its  law6  or  the  respectability  of  theii'  ex- 
ecutors, might  put  to  shame  die  best-constructed  system  of  modem 
Europe. 

Unfortunately,  it  remained  not  long  in  this  flourishing  and  effi- 
cient state.  The  increasing  attraction  of  the  capital  drew  many 
of  the  gentry  from  their  proper  seats ;  whilst  others,  finding 
the  charge  of  justice  of  peace  daily  growing  more  burdensome 
from  the  *  stacks  of  statutes'  that  were  beginning  to  be  heaped 
Upon  them,  were  loth  to  undertake  the  office,  and  left  its  duties 
to  be  performed  by  men  of  inferior  rank  and  ability.  The  mis- 
chievous result  of  this  secession  on  the  part  of  the  gentry  was, 
that  the  commissions  of  the  peace  soon  teemed  with  men  of  low 
ambition,  through  whose  ignorance,  pusillanimity,  and  corruption 
the  whole  of  that  admirable  structure  of  domestic  polity,  under 
the  protection  of  which  the  people  might  have  continued  to 
repose  in  safety,  rapidly  declined  and  fell  into  decay.  Such  was 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  police  of  England  as  6arly  even  as  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that,  in  1586,  we  find  a  magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Somerset  thinking  it  his  ^  bounden  duty'  to 
submit  its  insufficiency  to  the  grave  consideration  of  the  lord 
treasurer.  Any  one  who  reads  this  letter  might  suppose  it  to  be 
a  representation,  and  not  a  very  unfaithful  one,  of  what  is  passing 
at  the  present  hour.     It  runs  thus  : — 

'  Right  Honourable,  my  very  good  Lord, — Having  long  observed  the 
rapines  and  thefts  committed  within  this  county,  where  I  serve,  and 
finding  they  multiply  daily,  to  the  impoverishing  of  the  poor  husband- 
man, that  beareth  the  greatest  burden  of  all  services,  and  knowing 
your  most  honourable  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this 
land,  do  think  it  my  bounden  duty  to  present  unto  your  honourable 
and  grave  consideration  these  kalendars  enclosed  of  the  prisoners 
executed  and  delivered  this  year  past,  in  this  county  of  Somerset, 
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.\rherein  your  lordship  may  behold  one  hundred  and  dafhty-three  most 
wicked  and  desperate  prisoners  to  be  enlarged ;  ^nd  of  these  few  came 
to  any  good,  for  none  will  receive  them  into  service,  and,  in  truth, 
work  they  will  not,  neither  can  they  without  extreme  pai^,  by  reason 
their  sinews  are  so  benumbed  and  stiff  through  idleness,  as  their  limbs, 
being  put  to  any  hard  labour,  will  grieve  them  above  measure — so, 
as  they  will  rather  hazard  their  lives  than  work— and  this  I  know 
to  be  true — for  at  such  times  as  our  houses  of  correction  were  up 
(which  are  put  down  in  most  parts  of  England,  the  more  pity,)  I  Sent 
divers  sundry  suspicious  persons  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  all  in 
general  would  beseech  me,  with  bitter  tears,  to  send  them  rather  to  the 
gaol ;  and  denying  it  to  them,  some  confessed  felonies  unto  me — by 
which  they  hazarded  their  lives — to  the  end  they  would  not  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction,  where  they  should  be  forced  to  work.  But^ 
my  lord,  these  are  not  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  that  are  abroad  in 
this  country,  for  I  know  it  in  the  experience  of  my  service  here,  that 
the  fifth  person  that  committeth  a  felony  is  not  brought  to  trial,  for 
they  are  grown  so  exceedingly  cunning  by  their  oft^n  being  in  gaol, 
as  the  most  part  are  never  taken.  If  they  be,  and  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  simple  man  that  has  lost  his  goods,  he  is  many  times  content  to 
take  his  goods  and  let  them  slip,  because  he  will  not  be  bound  to  give 
evidence  at  the  assizes  to  his  trouble  and  charge.  Others  are  delivered 
to  simple  constables  and  tithing  men,  that  sometimes  wilfully,  and  other 
times  negligently,  suffer  them  to  escape :  and  others  are  brought  before 
some  justices,  that  either  wanteth  experience  to  examine  a  cunning 
thief,  or  will  not  take  the  pains  that  ought  to  b^  taken,  in  sifting  him 
upon  every   circumstance  and  presumption,  and  that  done,  see  the 

robbed  give  fair   evidence For  most  commonly, 

the  most  simple  man  and  woman,  looldng  no  further  than  the  loss  of 
their  own  goods,  are  of  opinion,  that  tiiey  would  not  procure  any 
man's  death  for  all  the  goods  in  the  world.  Others,  upon  promise  ta 
have  their  goods  again,  will  give  faint  evidence,  if  they  be  not  strictly 
looked  into  by  justice.  And  these,  that  thus  escape,  infect  great 
numbers,  embolding  them  by  their  eijcapes.  But  the  greatest  fault  is 
in  the  inferior  ministers  of  justice,  which  should  use  more  earnest  en- 
deavours to  bring  them  to  the  seat  of  judgment  and  justice.  Whereaij 
if  every  justice  of  peace  in  England  did,  in  every  of  their  divisions, 
quarterly,  meet,  and  before  this  meeting  cause  a  diligent  seat'ch  to  be 
made  for  the  apprehendhig  of  all  rogues,  artd  Vjtgabonds,  and  suspicious 
persons,  and  to  bring  them  before  them — when  they  should  rfeceive  the 
judgment  of  the  law — and  the  sturdiest  of  them  that  are  most  danger^ 
ous,  committed  to  the  house  of  correctk)n  or  gaol ;  and  at  this  meeting 
inquire  of  the  defaults  of  ale-houses,  which  harbour  them— of  constables^ 
tithing-men  that  suffer  them  to  wander,  and  of  inhabitants  that  relieve 
them  contrary  to  law,  and  inflict  punishment  according  to  the  statute, 
a  rogue  could  hardly  escape.  And  they  grow  the  more  dangerous,  in 
that  they  have  bred  that  fear  in  justices  and  other  inferior  officers, 
that  no  man  dares  call  them  into  question.  At  a  late  session,  a  tall 
man,  a  man  sturdy  and  ancient  traveller,  was  committed  by  a  justice. 
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axid  bronght  to  the  sessions,  and  had  judgment  to  be  whipped,  he, 
present  at  the  bar,  in  the  face  and  hearing  of  the  whole  bench ^  swore 
m  great  oath,  that  if  he  ever  were  whipped,  it  should  be  the  dearest 
whipping  40  some  that  ever  was.  It  strake  such  a  fear*  in  him 
that  committed  him,  as  he  prayed  he  might  be  deferred  unti).  the 
assizes,  where  he  was  delivered,  without  any  whipping,  or  other  harm 
— and  the  j.i^stace  glad  he  had  so  paciBed  his  wrath  ;  ai^  they  l^ugh 
in  themselves  ^t  the  lenity  of  the  law,  and  the  timorousj^ess  of.  the 
executioners  of  it.* — Strype^s  Anrujis^yoLiv,  1^.29 S» 

For  upwards  of  two  centuiies  has  police  continuedt  ne.arly  in 
the  same  deteriorated  and  imbecile  condition,  with  sc^rceJ^  ^ 
single  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  either  to  revive  .apd 
adapt  old  ioetitutions,  or  devise  pew  ones^  more,  perti^sipv  V^ 
unison  with  the  present  state  of  society ;  and  this,  although  pvery 
neighbouring  country  around  us  has  its  ameliorated  co^e  ,of  ppli^e 
and  criminal  procedure*  Statute,  it  is  true,  has  be,e^  lie^ed 
upon  statute  :  t)ut  each  passed  on  the  spur  of  the  p^casipu, 
\vithout  regard  to  principle  or  system.  And  thus  the.  law;$,  v^tiich 
constitute  our.  domestic  jurii^prudence^  h^ave  no  better  pretens/ion 
to  arransem^Ut  than  the;  index  of  an,  army  list— an  ^lphat)et;ica]i 
one.  If  ppliqp  w^^  at  ^y  time  their  object,,  it  w^s  ratjipr.tliat  of 
parks  and  pothers,,  than  the  protection  of  persons  ;,!Uot. so  mu(;b 
to  keep  down  felons,  as  to  keep  up  pheasants;  and  that  it, might 
not  lose  itt^  character  for  consistency,  in  being  always  znost  de- 
fective, when  and  where  most  wanted — the.  metropolitan  county 
came  to  be  distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  for  the  incompetency 
and  venality  of  its  justices.  So  early  as  the  reign  of.Janies  L 
they  obtained  the  appellation  of  tlxe  *  Bask^et  Justices,'  and  vvere 
characterized  as  men  *  privileged  to  domineer  in  their,  paiishjes, 
and  do  their  neighbour  wrong  >yith  mpre  right.'  Tpw^^-ds  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  to  such  .5^  height  hac|  their  cp^ri^ption 
attained,  that  they  boldly  ventured  te,op^i>  shops  foi;  the  sale  of 
justice,  or  rather  injustice  ;  and  it  wa,s.jtoj5i|ppress  this  iniquitous 
traffic — this  haudy-c^andy  pl.ay— -qf  M'hich  th?  jusjic^,  \vhicu.  the 
thief — that  .th^;first.j>o/iqe6i7i  wsj^  introd|4c;eicJ  into  parjiauiieii^t. 

It  must  ever  be  a.  subject  of,  regret.  ,th^t  so  .fair  an  occasion 
should  have  (heen  Jost  for,  infusing  into  thie.  magistracy  a  little  of  its 
ancient  vigour,  purity,  and  spirit ;  and  of,  i^t  ouce,  organizing  a 
system  of  police  th^t  might  have  done,  honour  to  the  country- 
Instead,  howeve;;',.  of  the ,  meaj^wre. .  (which  in  its  pperation  is  cofj- 
fined  to  the  mqtropplis  and  its^  viwity)  being  framed  qu  liberal 
and  enlightened  pric^ciples^  every  §tep  of  its  progress  was  marked 
by  jealousy,:  ap  £|bsenc^j  of  all ,  information  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  n^ost  n^]ifr9W  policy.  The  persons  to  fill  the  important 
office  of  police  magistrate  ynder  this  bill  were  to  be  selected, 
not  from  amongst  the  ^  moultz  vailantz  et  suffisant,  or  les  sages  de 
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la  ley ;'  but,  taken  from  a  degenerate  magistracy^  disinfranchised, 
and  salaried  just  enough  to  procure  them  the  distinguishing  epi- 
thet of  the  ^  paid  ;'  then^  being  Hxed  in  obscure  retreat  in  diti'ereat 
parts  of  the  town,  and  encircled,  each  of  them,  by  half  a^  dozen 
petty  constables,  they  were  left  to  control  a  popolation^^df  a  million 
of  pedple;  and' this  was  called  police  !  '.  '\  ' 

The  Bill  has  been  renewed  at  different  times,  With  but  few, and 
unimportant  alterations.  A  motion  for  a  committee  bf  the  House 
of  Commons  is,  whilst  we  are  writing,  announced^  *  to  enquire 
into  the^tatfe  of  the  police  of  the  liietropolis  and  its  Vicinity:'  We 
regret  it  does  not  takfe  ^  \videli-  range,  and  embrace  thfe  ccJiintry  at 
large,  irhich  is  stiH  mor^  dfestitute  bf  adequate  pl-oti^ctjoii  thah  the 
metfbjiolis.-  We  hope;  ho^efver,  atid,  from  the  able  liiitids  into 
which  thie  measure  haiifalleir,  We  tonfidently  e^^pjecit  the  fabst  be- 
neficial results— and,  b^  S!i?6have  here  intirtiat^din  A'ctft^iy  Way, 
what  police  has  been,  and  what  OUr  institutidns^  wilt  eaisily^^dmit  it 
to  be.  We  mky  take  the  occasion  of  th^  itloment  to  suggesft  to  the 
committee,  that  before  any  thing  like  health  and  Vi^5r  can  be 
a^ain  infused  in^othis  part  of  blir  ^idministrativ^'systetti,  it'is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  incorporate  the  pre^fent'dwcoWalht^  coarse, 
and  cbmipt  elefhents,  called,  br  miscalled  Watchm^fl,  J)atroles, 
petty  c6nst0tbks,'  headboroughs,  strieet-kedperisi '  &fcii  &'c:,  into 
6ne  tigorous  idttd  well-bi^iTuzed  whble — a  rc^iilah  pbTi^ii^  force — 
chardetierized  in-  its  mbvementi  by  ^ctitity  ahtl  Vihtt]^,  it^*  mefiiibers 
by  respectability,  iahdlt^  sujpeiinteridence  by  unclesisik^^  Vigilance : 
tills  bbdy,  too,  should  be  placed  e)(clusively  utttfei*  tihe' tdntrol  of 
a  ministerial,  not  ^  jiidicial  officejr,  of  suitable  Cbnsidehitibn,  no- 
minated by  the  Hoihe  S^cretaiy,  and  ihde^ndi^far  bf  all'other 
interference.     To  hi^  charge  hiight  also  be  consign^  the  alien, 


about  'WithdrWihg  'fl-bftf ^t^lrt-isH  v^h-ies/fconiriiiisftib 
mentS,  tlirnpftfe' tru^k,'fe^/tlle  apbbintriic^t  thfifey  ii^' hitherto 
had,  bf  ttib  WktfchV'it  s!fbuld  Hdt  bte  fo)^W^n' th^tih^'j)iibfic  gobd, 
ai*  Wfell  as ,  th^ir  'paltroiliige jj  is'  chtitlled '  id  \  soiiie  weight^ m  •  the  scale ; 
and' that  biir  ane^itor^;'^heil  ihfeyftt^trght  it  rij^llt;  did  irbt  scruple 
to  transfer,  frbih  tKfe  cbmmbns  ^6  IthS  ctoWh^  the  hbinihation  of 
those  far  mor6  imfpbrtiint  minifetfei^  '  of  justice — ^tfa^'  magistrates 
attd  sherifls.  TbWa(tds^  tiie^  tniititehaince '  of  this  dffi^ient  force, 
each  parish  shbuld  Be  comptH^d  tcl  c6htribtite.tiiri'i*aiWe'sujfn  that 
it  now  annually  taiies  ahd  thrbw^  d^ay'u^bn  am  ih^fficieht  one. 
A  certain  det^c*bAitent  bf  th^  fo'rcjb'  shbiiM'b^^dllottfed  tb^dcK  dis- 
trict, prbpbrtibiiate  tb  iti  fextent  arid  ^jix^j/uTdtioh  J'"dhd  placed 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  superititendahtS;  of  thfe  same  clas9 
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•of  men  to  iirhicii  die  high  constables  anciently  belonged.  Nor 
should  less  attention  be  given  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  (H)liee; 
the  ministers'  of  ^hicb  should,  by  positive  enactment,  be  strictly 
limited  to  members  of  the  bar,  and,  we  think,  to  memfoera  of 
some  considerable  standing. 

In  limine  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wbde  of  the  existing 
'watdnsystem  of  London  and  its  vicinity  6ngfat  to  be  mercilessly 
struck  to  the  ground.  No  human  being  haft  even  the  Smallest 
confidence  in  it*  Scenes  of  collusion,  tricks,  oomproitaises,  knaves 
ries  of  all  kinds,  are  brought  to  light  daily:  none  of  the  magis- 
trates rest  the  least  fiilh  on  the  statements  of  these  functionaries, 
unless  when  they  are  backed  by  the  testimonies  of  other  persons. 
The  feeling  against  them  is  strong,  exactly  in  proportion  as  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  their  real  habits  has  been  abundant.  Their 
existence  is  a  nuisance  ^d  a  curse  ;  and  are  they  to  be  upheld,  in 
order  that  vestrymen  may  provide  for  worthless  or  w6rn-'Out  de- 
pendents, at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  security  of  sudh  popu- 
lation and  such  property  ?  Let  this  matter  be  searched  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  the  general  suggestion  which  we 
have  thus  hazarded,  may  be  received  with  considerable  suspicion 
in  quarters  for  which  we  have  high  respect ;  but,  on  reflection,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  suspicion  will  disappear.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  at  present  the  interference  of  the  military  is  much 
oftener  demanded  than  seems  at  all  reconcileable  with  the  theory 
of  the  constitution :  and  we  put  it  to  the  candour  of  John  Bull, 
whether  his  feelings  and  habits  are  likely  to  be  jarred  on  the  rttore 
frequently  by  a  really  efficient  civil  force  established  all  over  the 
land,  or  by  the  maintenance  of  that  despicable  apparatus  which, 
in  cases  of  die  slightest  importance,  can  do  nothing  without  the 
backing  of  red  coats  and  bayonet!^.r 

■  ■  I    il    I    ■  i.  liT*     '.i=g 

^BT.  X. — A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigm  of  the  British  Armyt 
at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  under  Generals  Ross, 
Pa^kenliofni,  and  Lambert,  in  the  Yeajrs  1814  and  1815.     By 

.  the  Author  of  ^  The  Subaltern.'  Second  Edition.  l2mo« 
London.     1827. 

Tf'XHIBITING  in  his  pages  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
**-^  the.t^al  occurrences:  6f  war,  which,  in  the  dyes  of  professional 
tnen,  gives  ib  them  a'pecufiar  value,  this  auth6r  has,  at  the  same 
time,  contrived,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  un- 
affected simplicity  of  his  style,  to  arrest  and  carry  along  with  him, 
in  no  ordinary  manner,  the  attention  of  the  general  reader ;  whilst 

a  vein 
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a  vein  of  manly  feeling  and  generous  seotiment  enhtnces  in  a  very 
special  manner  his  details  of  some  of  the  most  distressing  scenes 
to  ^hich  the  chequered  course  of  u  soldier's  life  is  liablei. 

We  had  intended^  almost  as  soon  as -this  ^  Naorratiive'  appeared^ 
to  devote  a  few  of  our  pages  to  an  examination  of  its  contents, 
and  we  have  hitherto  postponed  doing  so>  simply  in  the  hope 
that  other,  and  scarcely  leas  interesting,  sources  of  information, 
might  become  available  to  us«  This  expectation  is  now  m  some 
degree  fulfilled,  and  we  proceed  to  the  execution  of  our  task, 
persuaded  that  any  additional  matter  ivhich  we  may  have  to  offer, 
will  tend  to  bear  out  the  generally  accmrate  delineations  of  the 
text.  . 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  little  work  before  us 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of>  an  expedition 
which,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  sailed  from  the  Oironde  to  the  shores 
of  North  America,— being,  in  fact^  a  detachment  from  the  arriiy 
of  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington,  which,  after  having  securely  possessed 
itself  of  a  large  portion  of  France,  a^d  borne  a  most  tnumphant 
part  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  was  just  then  about  to  be 
broken  up.  Early  in  August,  this  small  force  entered,  urtder 
discretionary  orders,  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  otie  of  those 
vast  arms  t)f  the  sea  which  indent  the  cbast  of  the  United  States ; 
and  on  or  near  which  are  situated  Norfolk,  Anttapblis,  Alexan* 
dria,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  The  latter  was 
chosen  as  the  first  point  of  attack ;"-— a  material  itkilicement  to  this 
selection  being  the  political  effect  anticipated  from  exhibiting  in 
a  glaring  manner  the  vulnerable  state  of  the  eiiemy,  even  in  th^ 
heart  of  their  territory,  and  at  the  seat  of  their  government. 

A  corps,  computed  at  nine  thousand  men,  including  five  or 
six  hundred  cavalry,  was  hastily  assembled,  and  drawn  up  in 
three  lines  on  a  lofty  and  partly  wooded  eminence,  a  few  miles 
in  advance  of  the  capital,  and  at  about  five  days  march  from  our 
shipping.  The  village  of  Bladensburgh  lay  in  the  valley  on  our 
iside,  but  within  cannon  range  of  the  enemy.  TJie  ground  thus 
judiciously  selected  for  defence  was  most  forinid^ibl^  and  of  diffi-*' 
cult  access.  To  the  crest,  it  Was  about  three-(][uarterd  of  a  Hiile 
in  ascent ;  over  the  centre  passed  the  high  road,  and  ^ong  its  base 
ran  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  passable  only  by  a  narrdw'  wobden 
bridge.  This,  though  additionally  protected  by  a  fortified  house, 
bur  advance  forced  wijthout  delay^  carrying  also  at  a  rush  a  two- 
gun  battery  by  which  it  was  more  immediately* enfiladed.  In  little 
more  than  an  hour  the  enemy  were  dislodged  and  itouted ;  ten  out 
of  the  twenty-four  guns  ia  position  fell  into  our  hands ;  the  re- 
mainder the  enemy  were  enabled  to  carry  off.  Our  men,  having 
already  marched  under  a  broiling  sun  some  fourteen  or  fifteeq 
miles;  were  no  longer  a  match  id  speed  for  the  fugitives^  and  we 
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had  no  cavalry.  The  little  invading  column^  being  quickly  re^ 
formed,  pushed  on  to  Washington.  Night  presendy  closed  in^ 
and  it  became  profoundly  dark.  No  opposition,  except  an*  incon- 
siderable fire  of  musketry,  was  encountered.  The  government 
was  dispersed, — a  line  of  battle  ship  on  the  stocks,  timber  for 
several  others,  a  sixty^un  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  two  hundred 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  ^  two  or  three  millions'  worth'  of  pubUc 
property  of  all  sorts  are  stated  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  force 
employed  on  this  occasion  scarcely  amounted  to  three  thousand 
bayonets.  We  had  more  artillery,  indeed,  than,  from  a  defioiency 
in  the  means  of  transport,  could,  by  possibility,  be  brought  into 
the  field;  but  the  personnel  of  that  arm,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
engineers,  were  prompt,  as  they  ever  are,  to  afibrd  the  most  effi-' 
cient  and  conspicuous  assistance.  Our  object  being  accomplished, 
we  retired,  by  easy  stages,  to  the  place  where  we  had  disembarked. 
The  enemy  were  reported  to  have  rallied  on  the  day  after  the 
action  a  considerable  corps ;  but  they  made  no  demonstration  of 
a  disposition  to  approach  or  follow  us.  The  supporters  of  the 
federal  ministry  threw  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  of  this 
disaster,  on.  the  general  officer  who  commanded  their  troops^  and 
who  was  assisted  by  the  personal  superintendence  on  the  field  of 
the  president  and  secretary  at  war,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Munroe:- 
They  alleged  that  the  16,300  men,  which  bad  been  placed  lathis 
disposal,  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  ■  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  denied,  that  time  admitted  of  his  drawing 
together  the  whole  of  this  force.  Of  the  author's  animated  de- 
scription of  this  operation,  the  following  is  one  of  the  concluding 
passages : — 

*  In  whatever  light  we  may  regard  it,  whether  we  look  to  the 
amount  of  the  difficulties,  which  it  behoved  him  to  overcome,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  force  which  he  commanded,  or  the  distance  he  was 
called  on  to  march,  ix\  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  and  through 
deep  and  trackless  forests,  we  cannot  ^ei\y  to  General  Ross  the  ^pnaise 
which  is  his  due,  of  having  planped  ^nd  successfully  , accomplished  an 
expedition,  which  npne  but  a  sagacipus  mind  could  have  devised,,  and 
none  hut  a  gallant  spirit  carried  into  execution.' 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  the  clear  brilliancy  of  oUr  national 
fame  in  arms  has  altogether  escaped  some  tarnish  in  the  contests 
we  have  waged  with  these  states;  we  have,  therefore,  dwelt  on 
this  hardy  coup-de-niain,  for  as  such,  and  no  more,  can  it  be  re- 
garded; not  that  we,  would  absurdly  magnify  it  into  any  simi- 
litude to  tlipse  stupendous  European  contests^  in  which  embattled 
nations,  it  mav  lie  said,  were  actors,  and  empires  the  stake,  and 
whose  issues  nave  covered  pur  own  armies,  and  their  immortal 
leader,  with  sucji  a  blaze  of  glory, — but  because  we  consider  it  to 
have  been  a  remarkable  mstance,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 

admirable 
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admirable  valour  and  characteristic  superiority  of  the  national 
troops  J  while  it  may  be  supposed  to  derive  an  additional  interest 
from  the  accident  of  itsr  having  occurred  at  but  a  small  distance 
from  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  humiliating  reverses 
experienced  by  us  in  the  former  war. 

About  a  fortnight  now  elapsed^  occupied  in  arrangements  rela-^ 
tive « to  the  Wounded,  and  in  preparations  for  a  descent  against 
Baltimore.  During  this  interval,  it  vms,  that  permission  M'as  re- 
qu€)6ted(foF  the  passage  through  our  fleet  of  a  cartel,  bearing 
dispatches  to  the  American  commissioners  then  engaged  on  some 
of  the  preliminaty  discussions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent ;  and  con- 
taining^ as  was  openly  avowed  at  the  time,  urgent  injunctions  to 
ha$t€n'ihe  conclusion  of  peace.  This  request  was,  of  course, 
freely  granted;  and  the  acceleration  of  the  negociations,  mider- 
stood  to  have  been  the  consequence,  must  be  regarded,  if  such 
was  really  the  case,  as  a  circumstance  of  a  far  happier  influence 
than  any  more  immediate  result  attributable  to  the  enterprise; — ► 
since  it  must  unquestidnably  have  tended  to  leave  the  government 
of  this  country  free  and  unembarrassed  at  a  mo^  eventful  junc- 
ture^ toitake  tibat  great  and  leading  part  presently  after,  in  con- 
tiQealal  affairs,  which  their  extraordinary  character  sO  imperatively 
demanded.     >  ;  ,       .  . 

,On,the  11th  Sep tember^  the  squadron  anchored  off  North  Point, 
aboat  thirteen  miles  below  Baltimore.  In  good  timej*  the  next 
morning,  the  troops  <were  disembarked,  and '  immediately  com- 
menced their  advance.  At  about  four  miles  hence,  some  firing- 
took,  place  in  front,— the  Major-general  was  killed,  and  thus  was 
the  armament  deprived  of  a  chief  whose  personal  character  won 
for  him  the  golden  opinions  of  every  rank,  while  in  his  abilities 
all  had  unUmited  confidence.  Though  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
susceptible  mind,  he  was  riot  the  less  ardent  and  eihulous  of 
honour:  liike  Wblfe,  he  lived  only  long  ienough  to  give  earnest 
of  vdidt  might  have  be'^n  exp^tted  to  adorn  his  career. 

The  cbmmand  now  dievolved  oh  Colonel  Brookp ;,  the  column 
cotttintied  to  advance,  arid  shortly, afterwards  about  six  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  discovered  within  the  edge  of  a  wood^  ranged 
behind'  ti,  high  paling,  ^ith  a  cionsiderablie  extent  of  open  ground 
in  their  front.  A  i^aVihe,  concealed  by  some  trees/ passed  round 
their  left,  through  Which  the  4th  British  foot  gained,  nnperceived, 
their  flaAk,  thixAViiig  them,  in  that  quarter,  into  son^  disorder;  a 
charge  at  the  sranle  time,  iii  line,  was  executed  against  their  front; 
the  paling  \i^as  clambered  ovei*;  'this  barrier  fJilih^'  them,  they 
gave  wa^'^nd  fled  in  icdnfiisibn  V  not,  howeVer,  uriiil  afler  standing 
something  approaching  to  a'mel^e  in  part^  of'th^  line.  Sbihe  guns 
and  prisoners  remained  in  our  bands.    Their  loss  is  said  to  have 
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been  connderable ;  ours  was  under  three  hundred,  being  about 
the  sam^  as  that  sustained  in  the  previous  affair. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  reach  or  exailiine,  before  da^k,  the  tn^ 
trenched  jKwition  about  five  miles  diitunt  in  our  fronts  and  re- 
ported to  be  of  mot^  than  ordinary  strength*  Besides^,  nearly 
900  of  our  men^  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  were  still  m  the 
rear,  partly  from  fatigue.  The  sun  had  been  intensely  powerful, 
and  great  numbers  had  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  re« 
giments.  Such  is,  we  believe,  usually  the  case,  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  on  the  first  day's  march  in  warm  climates,  particularly  if 
troops  have  been  any  considerable  time  embarked ;  but  fortunately 
these  are  effects  which  rapidly  decrease.  At  day-break  we  again 
moved  forward,  and  took  up  our  ground,  under  cover  of  some  in- 
equalities, at  the  foot  of  a  commanding  ridge,  presenting  a  steep 
and  clear  glacis  in  front,  of  about  400  yards  descent,  and  forming 
a  barrier  around  this  part  of  the  town.  Along  its  qrest  a  range  of 
palisaded  redoubts,  connected  by  a  breastwork,  was  constructed ; 
within  which,  as  has  been  since  ascertained,  23,0Q0  men,,  of  alL 
descriptions,  with  a  considerable  artillery,  had  been  ass^m|^led. 

Immediately  under  these  heights,  on  the  other  side,  lay  this  popu«* 
lous  and  wealthy  city  ;  the  possession  of  wbijch,  though  temporary, 
• — the  capture  of  its  numerous  shipping  and  stores, .  and  conr 
sequent  effect  on  public  opinion,  as  reg^rdied  the    th^n  urgent 
financial  embarrassments  and  discredit"^  qf  the  Americt^n  exe-- 
cutive,  formed  altogether  strong  temptations  to  the  further  pro* 
secution   of  the   uudertakipg.     There    wa^,   it  is    true,  a   vast 
disparity  in  the  amount  of  the  contending  forces  ;  but  every  mili- 
tary man  knows  how  little  comparatively  formidable  an  imper- 
fectly disciplined  body  of.  men,  however  numerous,  is  usually 
found  to  be  when  put  to  the  test.     The  loss  of  an  army  may  be 
the  ruin  of  a  state,  but  an  independent  detachment,  engaged  on 
a  project  not  absolutely  unfeasible,  should  usually  tak^  the  con- 
sequences of  its  best  endeavour  to  succeed.     For  in  this  manner, 
it  is  conceived,  will  be  best  upheld  the  high  tone  of  the  national 
spirit  and  its  repute  in  martial  affairs,  which  certainly  are  amongst* 
the  main  elements  of  public  strength.     We  are  aware  that  in  ^scendr 
ing,  in  open  day,  this  formidable  glacis^  i^wept  by  such  ^  fire  as 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  we  should  most  probably  have 
suffered  tpo  much  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.     But  under  cover 
of  darkness,  the  .case  might  have  been  otherwise.     Their  fire, 

*  Their  tptasupy  wns,  at  this  p«riody  litenally  empty, — the  sources  of  their  revenue, 
which  during  the  war  are  extremely  small,  were  for  the  time  completely  exhausted,— 
nor  could  the  merchants  be  induced  to  contract  for  the  public  loans,  tliough  immense 
premiums  wertf  tendered  :-— in  short,  towards  the  close  of  this  war,  the  North  American 
Union  was,  unquestionably,  oo  the  brink  of  dissolution. 

which 
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wbutb  .weis  all  that  vre  had  to  appr^end^  could  laot  havebeei^ 
equally  destructive*  These  were,  it  appears,  amongst  the  consi^ 
d^fatious  by  which  the  officer,  now. in, charge  of.  th^.troap^,  ivas 
actuated  in  resol^King  to  coake  the  a^sauU  during  the  middle  ^f  th^ 
ensuiiig  night.  An  officer  was  thereupon  dispatched,  to  the  i^ce- 
adviiial^thea  presumed  to  have  arriw^d  off  the  barboMi*,  tP  a<^uaint 
bii9  of  the  hour  fixed  on  for  the  attack,  in  order  that  be  might  time 
bis  operations  accordingly.  The  remainder  of  the  day  wa&  occu^r 
]^ied  m  a  diligent  reconnoissance,  and  in  the  preparation  of  plankf 
aiid'fascinesy  &c.  for  the  passage  of  obstacles*  But  in  the  evening 
*  A  ^omrnunicationi*  says  the  writer  <)f  -  Helfe's  Historical  Memoirs/ 
*1tm  received  frorn  ike  admiral^  dUcoitragina  th^  attempt,  as  the  ships 
could  render  no  assistance^  in  consequence  ofth^  toym  being  retired  so 
far 'within,  the  forts,  and  a  barrier  of  vessels  simi  at  the  entrance  ;  ondlt 
that  c^  great  loss  of  life  would  prevent  the  squadron  from  proceeding  upon 
other  services,,  which  they  were  fully  to  consider.  Being  tnus  made  re" 
sponsible  for  ulterior  proceedings^  and  as  it' teas  riot  pdisibte  to  storm 
such  an  entrenchment  mth  four  thousand*  men,  without  dojtstderable 
hss,  and  as  the  onus  of  preventing  other  services  was  to  be  thrown  upon 
any  such  loss,  the  rear-admiral  ana  colonel  hesitated  in  their  pfvceediHgs, 
caadfdt  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt* 

There' are  inaccuracies  in  this  statement,  though  fiot  essential 
dries.  The  singular  should  have  been  used  instead  of  the  plural 
number ;  for  this  communication  was  directed  to  be  siibitiitted, 
h6t  to'  the  joint  consideration  of  the  ^  rear-admiral  khd  colontel,' 
buty  of  course,  solely  to  that  of  the  lattet,  who  was  klone  re- 
spbnsFble.  Circumstances,  unnecessary  to  be  related  here,  re- 
quired that  the  utmost  deference  should  be  paid  to  every  coun* 
sel  aitid  advice  coming  from  the  source  from  which  the  above 
emahated.  But  an  effort  was  nevertheless  made  to  obtain  some 
counterbalancing  sanction  for  persevering  in  the  offensive.  A 
council  of  commandants^  of  brigades  and  corps  was  called  ;  but 
this  expediisnt  was  not  atterided  with  the  desired  result.  They 
rather  coincided  in  the  geiteral  tenor  of  the  dissuasive  communi- 
cation submitted  fbr  their  consideration;  jand  thisr,  it  miist  be  ac- 
knowledged, was  biit  reaiotiable,  since  the  navsll  chief  b^  whom  it 
was  transmitted  SJvas,  beyond  all  Comparison,  of  the  highest  re- 
lative experience  and  distinction,  aiid  the  only  person  riben  with 
th^  expedition  to  whoiti  the  ultimate*  Views  of  govertilhent  were 
cohfidehtially  known.  It  is  cleat,  thtn,  that  to  the  officer  who 
had  oVily  'accidetitally  fallen  into  mifitaty  command,  there  nov^ 
scarcely  remained  any  choice.  •  The  troops  were  withdrawn  early 
next  morning  to  ground  of  more  security  a  short  distan<ie  in  the 
rear.  On  the  following  day  they  fell  back  a  very  feW  miles 
farther,  this  tardiness  of  movement  being  resorted  to  in  the  hope 

*  This  is  an  ov«r  estimate  by  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  bayobets, 
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that  the  enemy  might  be  induced  to  descend  from  their  vantage 
ground.  This,  however,  not  taking  place,  the  divisibn  was  re- 
enibarked  on  the  13th,  leaving  not  a  man  behind,  except  those 
who  were  no  longer  able  to  be  removed,  and  bringing  away  the 
captured  guns  and  a  considerable  numbet  oH  prisoners.'  Of  cotlrse 
tliere  is  always  a  feeling  of  disappointment  on  Mcasions  of  this 
sort.  The  exaggerated  hopes  of  our  military  were  not  fulfilled; 
but  the  objects  of  government  were  a  great  deal  niote  than  ac- 
complished ;  since  all  they  ever  expected  from  the  detachments 
was  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  northern  frontier,  wh^^e  it^alone 
was  meant  to  press  the  war  with  vigour.  And,  Accordingly,'  it 
must  ever  be  matter  of  unfeignisd  satisfaction  to  those  who,  from 
a  paramount  sense  of  duty,  felt  bound  to  recede  from  this  ihviting 
attempt,  that,  in  doing  so,  they  were  eventually  honoured  by  an 
express  and  most  unqualified  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Highest 
authorities  in  the  state.  Our  author's  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  just,  and,  in  the  main,  we  fully  coincide  in  them.  '  But  we 
here  beg  to  observe,  that  we  should  not  have  presumed  to  ehter 
so  minutely  into  this  detail,  were  it  not  for  the  degree  of  pub- 
licity previously  given  to  the  subject  of  it,  in  Relfe's  U^torical 
Memoirsy  relative  to  a  distinguished  rear-admiral  who  served  on 
tliat  station, — from  M'hich  production  we  have  already  quoted 
some  sentences. 

But  speaking  generally,  and  without  the  least  reference  to  this 
oporatiou,  the  prudence  and  sound  judgment  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  which  nave  been  so  fully  recognised  and  established,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest,  tliat  the  problem,  after  all,  to  be  solved, 
in  embryo  or  unessayed  projects  of  any  pith  and  moment,  is  the 
distinction  between  difliculty  and  impracticability — between  teme- 
rity and  a  just  and  well-grounded  boldness,^ — to  confound,  rather 
than  define  which,  is  an  error  into  which  the  unpractised  will  ever 
be  prone  to  fall.  War  is  no  mere  game  of  physical  calculation : 
there  is  another,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  a  higher  department 
of  it ; — and,  on  this  point,  we  would  adventure  a  general  maxim — 
that  when  numbers  are  arrayed  against  skill,  the  former  should  be 
made  to  purchase  at  the  dearest  possible  rate  the  slightest  trophy 
or  advantage.  To  regular  troops,  such  things  may  with  safety  be 
conceded — they  know  how  to  estimate,  and  will  not  presume  on 
them.  But  permit  a  mob,  or  popular,  or  ill-organised  assemblage 
of  any  kind,  to  discover  the  slightest  ground  of  confidence  in 
their  efiectiveness,  and  you  forthwith  bestow  on  them  all  the 
formidability  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  If  once  allowed 
to  cherish  a  prosi>ect  of  success,-r-if  their  morale  be  not  kept 
thoroughly  down — physical  odds,  unless  egregiously  misdirected 
indeed,  must  eventually  tell.  In  such  contests,  no  cost  ought  to 
be  spared  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  long  as  possible,  the 
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repulalion  of  superior  prowess  which  usually  precedes  and  faci-  i 
lilates  the  progress  of  an  invader.  To  retire  without  accomplishr  j 
iiig  an  avo>ved  purpose,  is  to  dispel  tliis  charm,  and  reliuquish  a 

EowerfiU  auxiliary ;  and  though,  in  doing  so,  some  present  hus- 
anding  of  resources  may  doubtless  be  effected,  the  eotailnieat 
of  an  accumulated  loss  on  many  subscqueot  occasions,  will  be  ft. 
yet  more  Inevitable  consequence. 

During  these  different  occurrences,  as  we  are  informed,  the  per- 
fect unanimity  which  prevailed  between  both  branches  of  the  seiv 
vice  was  most  gratifying  to  observe.  The  nai'y,  though  unavoid-. 
ably  not  so  prominently  brought  into  play  as  their  comrades  of  the 
array,  bore,  as  they  always  do,  their  full  share  in  every  toil  and  I 
every  danger ;  nor  can  any  one  present  fail  to  recollect  their  truly 
generous  and  enthusiastic  exertions.  'I'hua,  it  is  trusted,  will  it 
ever  be — for  ours  is  an  amphibious  power,  depending,  in  no  ordi-  ' 
nary  sense,  for  its  efficiency,  permanence,  and  extension,  on  the 
imdistitrbed  concert  and  zealous  co-operation  of  these  principal 
executive  arms  of  the  state. 

We  took  occasion,  a  page  or  two  back,  to  corroborate  a  state- 
ment^ extracted  from  certain  Historical  Memoirs,  lately  published 
by  a  Mr.  Relfe,  and  which  we  had  very  accidentally  met  witbi    ' 
Now,  wc  think  it  quite  indispensable  to  guard  ourselves  from  being    I 
supposed  to  give  the  slightest  assent  to  some  other  parts  of  that 
performance,  reflecting,  as  they  seem  to  us  to  do  very  seriously,  oa    I 
the  professional  characters  of  different  individuals,  whose  names, 
are   incideptaljy  mentioned   in   them,      \Ve    particularly  allude 
to  certain  passages  which  tend  directly,  and  without  disguise,  to   I 
deny  to  the  gallant  soldier,  whose  fall  there  was  such  good  reasoa 
to  deplore,  the  credit  of  the  principal  action,  performed  by  the 
troops  mider  his  orders.     We  have  before  us  the  MS.  statements    I 
of  gentlemen  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  every  one   1 
of  the  material   circumstances  connected  with  this  matter;  but  it    I 
may  not  be  discreet,  at  present,  or  in  this  place,  to  enter  upoa 
such  details :  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  witli  observing,   1 
that  from  whatever  quarter  tlie  writer  here  noticed,  en  passant,    ] 
may  have  derived  his  information,  wc  are  perfectly  satisfied  thi^ 
such  au  unheard-of  pretension,  as  that  which  lie,  brings  forward^ 
neither  did  nor  could  have  received  tlie  slightest  countenance  from 
the   eminently- meritorious    naval  oflicer   thus  unjustly   and  invi- 
diously eulogi/ed,  at  the  expense  of  a  gallant  broUier  in  arms  that 
is  no  more.     But  it  is  not,  we  persnade  ourselves,  in  the  poww  i 
of  any  obscure  detractor  to  tear  the  laurels  from  the  tomb  of  one 
who  paid  for  them  so  dear  a  forfeit,  and  to  whose  memory  the  de- 
crees  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country  have  awarded  them,  ] 
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We  have  now  to  revert  to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Britbh 
troops  whilst  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Washington, — the  pro- 
priety of  which  has  been  so  violently  questioned  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  the  character  of  which  has,  we  are  quite  sure, 
never  been  fairly  investigated,  or  brought  before  the  public,  in 
its  true  Kgfat.  On  this  subject  our  Subaltern,  after  describing  with 
a  faithful  pen  the  terrific  hurricane  and  wide-spreading  confla^ 
gration  which  marked  thiij  brief  period,  hazards  the  following, 
assertion : — 

*  Had  the  arm  of  Vengeance  been  extended  no  farther,  (than  to  the 
destruction  of  a  few  public  buildii^s,)  there  would  not  have  beeit 
room  g^ven  for  so  much  as  a  whi8|)er  of  disapprobation ;  but,  unfor* 
tunately,  it  did  not  stop  here.  A  noble  library,  several  printing 
offices,  and  all  the  national  arehives,  were  likewise  committed  to  the 
£ames,  which  though,  no  doubt,  the  property  of  government,  might 
better  have  been  spared.' 

We  are  sorry  that  a  vmter,  possessed  of  our  author^s  sense  and 
judgment,  should  have  inconsiderately  joined  in  such  an  outcry  as 
this.  He  ought  to  have  paused  and  reflected  well  ere  he  dius 
ventured  to  give  additional  currency  to  the  disingenuous  suppres4> 
siohs  and  exaggerations  of  our  enemy,  and  to  echo  the  unscm* 
pulous  flourishes  of  republican  ihetoric.  No  doubt,  the  destruction 
of  a  public  library,  (however  inconsiderable,)  however  unconsciously 
it  may  have  been  done, — or  of  national  archives  of  however  recent 
origin,  (if,  indeed,  the  latter  had  any  existence  at  all,)  must  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  subject  of  unfeigned  regret.  But 
to  what  did  this  invaluable  library  amount  ?  It  consisted  of  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  legislative  bodies  whose  commencement, 
as  we  all  know,  dates  not  very  far  back,  and  of  all  which  dupli- 
cates were,  doubtless,  attainable  with  no  difficulty.  As  for  the 
monuments  of  the  arts  and  models  of  taste,  so  vauntingly  de^^- 
plored  at  the  time,  it  was  a  mere  mockery,  sent  forth  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  casual  European  reader.— It  is  well  known  that  such 
things  are  not  as  yet  of  the  growth  of  the  New  World,  and  that 
not  one  chefni'cBUvre  of  the  arts,  until  Chantrey's  statue  of  Wash- 
ington went  out  in  ISST^  was  ever  seen  within  the  whole  precincts 
of  the  United  States  !  Neither  the  government  nor  the  people  of 
diose  countries  have  money-  enough  to  throw  away  on  such  em- 
bellishments, even  were  they  disposed  or  qualified  to  appreciate 
them  ;  and  accordingly  whenever  an  American  student  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  finds  himself  likely  to  reach  eminence,  he  is  sure 
to  settle  on  this  side  off  the  Atlantic.  We^e  Jonathan  at  all  a 
virtuoso,  he  would  keep  his  Wests,  Leslies,  and  Newtons  to  him- 
self. 
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To  return  to  this  conflagration  at  Washington^r— rit  was^  m 
reality^  a  measure  of  the  cabinet  and  not  of  the  camp :  but  even 
if  this  had  been  otherwise,  we  positively  deny  that  the  smallest 
portion  of  blame  could  have  attached  either  to  the  troops  or  to  their 
general*     Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  army,  after  sustaining  a 
long  and  toilsome  march,  and  a  sharp  conflict,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  night ;  that  they  were  received,  not  by  a  depu*- 
tation  of  civic  authorities,  anxious  to  preserve  the  capital  of  a 
great  nation  from  injury,  but  by  a  useless  discharge  of  musketry 
iTom  the  suburbs,  directed  against  a  flag  of  truce  ;  that  there  re- 
mained not  a  single  functionary,  nor  even  a  menial  domestic,  in 
charge  of  any  one  of  those  intellectual  treasures,  subsequently 
ipoken  of  in  such  elaborate  and  high-sounding  phrases  i  and  diat 
4k  the  existence  of  any  such  treasures,  as  connected,  at  least,  widi 
the  senate-house,  our  people  were  wholly  and  unavoidably  igno* 
rant.     When,  therefore,  the  torch  was  applied .  to   that  struc- 
ture, not  the  most  remote  purpose  was  entertained  of  consum- 
ing books  or  written   documents.     These,  though  so  very  far 
from  being   of  the  value   assigned   to   them,  were  involved  in 
li^e . den^olition,  purely  by  accident;  and  it  is  incorrect,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  attribute  one  particle  of  the  mischief  to  a 
desire  of  extending  too  far  the  '  arm  of  vengeance/     Besides, 
^ere  not  the  president  and  his  officers  mainly  to  blame,  whose 
alarm  for  their  own  personal  safety  appears  to  have  engrossed 
all  their  thoi^hts,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  ill-fated  city 
imd   all  that  it  contained,  whether  buildings,  stores,   archives^ 
or  inhabitants  ?    We   believe   that  there   is  but  one  other  iui: 
stance  on  record,  at  least  in  modern  times,  of  a  large  town  being 
deserted,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  by  its  government,  with** 
out  the  precaution  having   been  taken  of  deputing  some   au- 
thority, municipal  or  otherwise,  to    mediate  with   the  victors. 
Nay,  even  America  herself  furnished,    at  this  very  time,   an 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  efficaey  and  prudence  of  the  course 
of  conduct  which  it  is  ciistomary  to  a(k>pt  on  such  occasions. 
On  the  day  after  our  entrance  into  Washington,  a  deputation 
arrived  from  Alexandria,   a  similar  one   having    proceeded    to 
the  officer  commanding  in  the  Potowmak,  the  object  of  both 
being  to  propose  terms  for  the  preservation  of  such  of  the  pub- 
lic property  in  that  city  as  was  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of 
war.     The  terms  were  immediately  agreed  to,  and  Alexandria 
escaped  what  (in  consequence,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  culpable 
abandonment  of  their  posts  by  the  magistrates  of  Washington) 
befel  the  less  fortunate  capital. 

Of  these  not  unimportant  accessories  to  the  transaction  under 
review,  nothing  was  known  in  Europe — nor,  indeed,  was  any 
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attempt  at  explanatioa  nlade ;  and,  accordingly^  it  became  a 
theme  of  general  reprobation,  wherever  the  subject  happened  ta 
be  mentioned :  for  the  first  impression  on  the  public  mind  was 
eflected  by  tlie  protests  of  the  republican  ministers,  who  promptly 
and  adroiUy  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  this  afforded  of 
withdrawing  attention  from  a  catastrophe  brought  about  by  their 
own  disgraceful  improvidence,  and  of  covering,  at  the  same 
time,  with  obloquy,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  those  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  to  their  discomfiture,  and  whom,  therefore,  under  this 
pretext,  they  were  but  too  glad  to  designate  as '  the  military  vandals 
of  Great  Britain/  A  first  impression  with  the  public,  even  more 
than  with  individuals,  is  difficult  to  obliterate.  Their  high-souud- 
ing  though  most  uncandid  statements  were  everywhere  read  with 
avidity;  they  remained  unanswered,  because  those  who  could 
have  answered  them  were  otherwise  employed;  and,  as  not  a 
word  was  dropped  touching  any  previous  provocation — or  of  theif 
indifference  to,  or  rather  contemptuous  reception  of  the  remon- 
strances presented  to  them — as  the  very  existence  of  all  such 
circumstances  was  kept  carefully  and  sedulously  out  of  view,— '•. 
the  whole  transaction  assumed  an  aspect  widely  different  from 
that  which  the  impartial  justice  of  posterity  will  apprpve. 

Even  if  the  unintentional  destruction  alluded  to  had  been  really  of 
the  extent  represented  in  these  inflated  accounts,  and  had  been  to- 
tally unpalliated  by  the  circumstances  we  have  already  refenied  to, 
still  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  matter  to  be  adduced,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  must  have  gone  very  far,  indeed,  towards  its 
justification.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the  Ameripans 
made  predatory  incursions  along  the  borders  of  Canada,  jpZwndmwg, 
and  burning  to  the  ground,  York  Town,  Newark,  Long  Point,  and 
St.  David's.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  drove,  in  wanton  and 
capricious  cruelty,  the  inhabitants  of  at  least  one  of.ljtiese  places 
from  the  very  site  of  their  former  homes,  reducing  then^  to  a  state 
of  misery  of  which  no  one,  unacquainted  with  the  j-igours  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  can  form  any  adequate  conception,  Men, 
women,  and  children,  wandered  through  the  sno^v,  till  numbers 
sank  down  and  perished ;  whilst  the  few  who  piade  their  way  to 
other  habitable  spots,  arrived  in  a  condition  morq  deplorable  than 
the  imagination  is  willuig  to  pourtiay.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  colonial  government  to  defend  its  .subjects 
against  such  outrage*;  A  thinly-settled  frontier,  of  ftfte^n  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent,  could  not  be  covered  by  any r  force  whicl^  has 
ever  yet  been  employed  in  those  parts.  And  thence  the  whole 
population  of  Canada,  which  happens  to  lie  along  that  line^  was 
exposed  to  a  repetition  of  these  baibarities  as  often  as  it  might 
puit  the  disposition  of  our  opponents  to  inflict  them.      The 
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governor-general  was  extremely  unwilling  to  resort  to  the  cruel 
expedient  of  reprisals,  and  referred  the  matter,  ^Yith  the  utmost 
Earnestness,  to  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  But  his  represen- 
tations were  met,  on  every  occasion,  by  replies  at  once  vague, 
evasive,  and  unsatisfactory.  Reparation  fov  the  (iast,  and  indem- 
nity for  the  future,  were  equally  denied  to  him ;  and  he  was  driven 
at  last  to  adopt  the  only  measure  which  held  out  any  prospect  of 
success.  He  laid  the  case  before  the  admiral  commanding  on  the 
station,  and  accompanied  his  statement  with  a  request  that  mea- 
sures of  fully  corresponding  severity  should  be  exercised  towards 
any  places  which  might  fall  into  his  hands*  And  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  appeal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  our 
antagonists  that  a  war  of  destruction  would  be  to  them  not  less 
injurious  than  to  their  enemies^  that  the  public  buildings  of  the 
capital  were  destroyed.  It  is  true,  that  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July,  that  retaliatory  measures  should  cease  on  both  sides ; 
but,  of  that  agreement,  neither  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  nor 
General  Ross  were  as  yet  aware. 

But,  say  the  Americans,  the  devastation  perpetrated  in 
the  two  cases  bore  no  comparison  in  amount.  Be  it  so;  but 
is  the  principle  at  all  affected  by  this  consideration? — The 
plunder  of  a  cottage  violates  no  less  the  laws  of  nations  and  of 
humanity,  than  the  destruction  of  a  palace ;  and  it  matters  not 
one  iota,  as  far  as  the  rule  of  abstract  right  is  concerned,  whether 
the  private  dwellings  in  smaller  towns,  or  the  more  costly  fabrics 
of  a  capital,  be  given  up  to  the  fury  of  a  licentious  soldiery. 
This,  in  both  cases,  is  an  exercise  of  power  against  which  every 
right-minded  person  will  exclaim.  But  it  is  beyond  a  question, 
that  to  that  party,  whichsoever  it  may  be,  with  whom  the  system 
had  its  commencement,  the  chief  share,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
blame,  must  attach.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  work  of  demo-^ 
lition  was  begun  by  the  enemy  themselves,  who  set  fire,  with  their 
own  hands,  to  their  sliipping,  bridges,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
magazines,*^— the  whole  of  which  were  in  flames  and  exploding 
long  before  the  firat  of  our  detachments  reached  these  points. 
One  word  ftitther  on  this'  subject^  and  we  have  done.  The  pre- 
sident, in  his  message  to  congress  immediately  subsequent  to  this 


plunder  and  wanton  destruction  of  privaie  property . 
is  true  that  some  excesses  had  been  committed  in  desultory  affairs 
on  the  sea-board,  by  sihall  parties  belonging  to  another  force,  and  at 
an  antecedent  period,  sufficient  to  give  a  colouring  of  truth  to  these 
accusations; — but  the  words  were  naturally  supposed  to   refer 
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9oleIy  to  the  troops  whose  conduct  was  then  the  subject  of  ge^ioral 
discussion ;  no  words^  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  president^ 
could  have  been  more  undeserved,  or  conveyed  an  imputation 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  well-founded — ^inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
admitted  on  all  hands,  by  the  most  violent  partisans  and  by  official 
and  incontrovertible  reports  to  the  American  government,  that 
private  property  was  by  us,  upon  this  occasion,  held  sacred. 
And  what  rendered  the  excellent  conduct  of  our  troops  the  more 
remarkable  was,  that  no  sooner  did  the  British  army  retire  from, 
the  city,  in  which  they  h^d  observed  the  most,  exemplary  dis* 
cipline,  than  the  native  populace  broke  loose  and  copimenced 
a  general  pillage,  which  was  not  put  an  end  to  until  a  consider- 
able armed  body  was  brought  from  Alexandria  and  George  Town 
for  that  purpose.  This  stands  on  record  in  the  published  report 
of  Commodore  Tingey,  which  at  the  same  time  most  candidly 
alludes  to  the  opposite  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the 'British. 
Nor,  in  continuation  of  this  commendable  forbearance,  was  the 
smallest  contribution  exacted  from  the  inhabitants,  although  the 
customs  of  war,  and  the  specific  authority  o(  our  ovm  government, 
had  fully  authorized  it.  Nay,  this  punctiliousness  was  carried  so 
far  (and,  under  the  circumstances,  judiciously  so,  in  our  ppi^ 
nion),  that  payment  was  made  at  the  market  price  for  the  provisions 
required  for  the  troops.  These  remarks,  however,  are  thrown  out, 
certainly  not  with  the  slightest  wish  of  perpetuating  alienation  or 
dissension  between  kindred  nations, — feelings  which  it  were  much 
better  had  never  existed, — but  solely  in  an  exculpatory  sense; 
since,  for  our  own  parts,  we  must  ever  deprecate  the  whole  system 
of  petty  and  vindictive  warfare. 

We  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the  expe- 
dition, having  concluded  its  period  of  service  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  directed  its  course  towards  New  Orleans.  Touching 
at  Jamaica,  it  was  joined  by  large  reinforcements  fi-om  England ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  December,  after  a  tedious  and  harassing  navi- 
gation of  eighty  miles  in  open  boats,  the  first  division,  consisting 
of  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  effected  its  landing  on  die  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  disembarkarion  took  place  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impassable 
morass,  out  of  which  the  little  column  was  immediately  moved 
into  the  open  country ;  where,  taking  up  a  position  as  favourable 
as  circumstances  permitted,  the  troops  piled  their  arma,  and  a 
bivouac  was  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  report  of  our  arrival 
had  reached  General  Jackson,  who  prepared  to  attack,  and,  if 
possible,  destroy  the  advance  as  yet  unavoidably  without  support. 
The  day  passed,  however,  without  any  other  disturbance  than  the 
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app^ratace  of  a  few  dragoons^  who  were  immediately  driven  back 
by  a  fire  from  the  piquets.     '  And/  continues  our  author,. 

*  Darkness  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  wi);h  increased 
splendour,  our  evening  meal  was  eat,  and  we  prepared  to  sleep.  But 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  the  attention  of  several  in£viduals 
was  drawn  to  a  large  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up  the  river 
till  she  came  opposite  to  our  camp ;  when  her  anchor  was  dropped, 
and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first  we  were  doubtful  whether  she 
might  not  be  one  of  our  own  cruisers  which  had  passed  the  port  unob- 
served, and  had  arrived  to  render  her  assistance  in  our  future  opera* 
tions.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  hailed,  but  returned 
Ao  answer ;  when  an  alarm  spreading  through  the  bivouac,  all  thought 
of  sleep  Ivas  laid  aside.  Several  musket  shots  were  now  fiyed  at  her 
with  a  design  of  exacting  a  reply>  of  which  no  notice  was  taken ;  till 
at  '■  length-  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and  swung  her  broadside  to* 
wards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one  cry  out  in  a  commanding 
voice, "  Give  them  this  for  the  honour  of  America.*'  The  words  were 
instantly  followed  by  the  flashes  of  her  guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of 
grape  swept  down  numbers  in  the  camp. 

*  Against  this  dreadful  fire  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose. 
The  artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too  light  to  bring  into  compe- 
tition with  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and  as  she  had  anchored  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach  her 
with  any  precision  or  effect.  A  few  rockets  were  discharged,  which 
made  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  air ;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertain 
weapon,  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  produce  even 
terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done  ofipensively,  our  sole  object 
was  to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as  possible  from;  this  iron,  hail. 
With  this  view,  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  fires,  and  to  hasten 
under  the  dyke.  Thither  all,  accordingly,  repaired,  without  much 
regard  to  order  and  regularity,  and  laying  ourselves  along  wherever 
we  could  find  room,  we  listened  in  painful  silence  to  the  scattering  of 
grape  shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those 
who  lay  wounded  beside  them. 

*  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  moon  being  but  young, 
and  totally  obscured  Avith  clouds.  Our  fires  deserted  by  us,  and  beat 
ahout  by  the  enemy's  shot,  began  to  bum  red  and  dull,  and,  except 
when  the  flashes  of  those  guns  which  played  upon  us  cast  a'  mo- 
mentary glare,  not  an  object  could  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of 
a  yard.  In  this  state  we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from 
our  ground,  or  olfer  any  opposition  .to  those  who  kept  uB  there ;  when 
a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  called  our  attention  towards  the  piquets, 
and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desperate  strife.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was '  uncertain  from  what  cause  this  dropping  fire 
arose.  It  might  proceed  iiom  the  sentinels,,  who,  alarmed  by  the  can- 
nonade from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American ;  and  till 
this  should  be  more  fidly  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to  expose 
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the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the. bank: 
afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long  in. 
existence.  The  dropping  ire  having  paused  for  a  few  moment,  was. 
succeeded  by  a  fearftil  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated  on  all 
sides  by  a  semi-circular  blaze  of  musketry.  It  was  now  clear  that  we 
were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force  ;  and,  therefore,  no 
alternative  remaining,  but,  either  to  surrender  at  discretion,  or:  to  beat 
back  the  assailants/ 

We  regret  extremely  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract 
the  vivid  and  remarkable  description  of  this  singular  contest^  We 
must  content  ourselves  by  observing  diat  ijt  is  given  in  our  author's 
happiest  style^  and  that  the  affair  terminated  in  the  total  repuUe  of 
the  enemy  at  all  points. 

All  this  while  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to 
bring  the  restof  the  troops  into  the  field.  This,  considering  the 
immense  extent  of  the  navigation;  was,  indeed,  a  Herculean  task, 
probably  not  paralleled  throughout  the  war,  and  in  executing 
which  the  navy  of  all  ranks  surpassed  even  themselves.  ■  The 
superintendence  of  this  arduous  operation  devolved  on  Admiral 
Malcolm* .  It  consisted  in  fact  of  successive  voyages  in  open  boats,- 
generally  overladen  < with  guns,  troops,  provisions,  or.  ammunition^ 
and  continued  during  about  tliirty  days  and  nights.  Tik^  Jtoila- 
and  privation  attendant  on  such  a  duty  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated 
by  any  description.  By  the  £5th,  these  exertions  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  the  whole  force  was  in  position,  and  on  that  day  alsoi 
Sir  Edward  Packenham  arrived,  from  England,  to  take  upon  him-i 
self  the  chief  command.  A  series  of  operations*  now  ensued,  of 
which  it  is'the  less  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detail,  that 
they  are  well  and  minutely  described  in  the  Narrative ;  but  there 
are  points  upon  which  we  feel  bound  to  touch, — we  mean  some 
statements  affecting  the  character  of  the  distinguished  officer,  under 
whose  orders  a  considerable  portion  of ; those  operations  took  place. 

We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  an  opinion  generally  prevails 
that  this  officer  lost  his  valuable  life -at  a^moiJient  whqn  his  troops 
had  sustained  a  signal  defeat*  To  coutradict  this  notion  in  the 
most  positive  terms  will,  doubtless^  appear  ito  m^ny  an  act  of  3in- 
gular  audacity*  Yet  we  consider  ourselves  fully.  l>orue  out  in  doing- 
so— for  if  a  large  portion  of  a 'fortified  position  be  carried,  and 
there  is  reason  to  presume  thatfrom  thence  k -becomes  optional 
with  the  assailants  to.  render  the  remainder  indefensible,  it  can 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  right  to  ptcemise,  tbat  the  force  re^laiBing^t4  US|  after  alLlqsses, . 
scarcely  amounted  to  six  thousand  bayonets,  of  whom  some  hundreds,  belonging  to  ' 
West  India  corps,  were  of  the  most  inefficient  description     The  American  Jirmy  may  be 
computed  at'sevdti"  thousand.  -Thidir  t<i(il  loss  did  tiol  exceed  four  hundred  and  f(My,  by 
their  own  retunis.   This,  howevef,  docs  not  include  about  three  hundred  killed  or  taken 
in  their  gun-boats. 
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dctireely  be'eohtended  that  the  arrangements  of  attack  have  not  in* 
a  iheiM'essent^l' degree  answei^ed  their  end.  But  let  us  hear  >vhat 
the 'thief  6f  the"  Anfierieanarm^f^  says  on  Ihis^  subject  in  his  official 
accourtj  6f  the  oper;itibifs ^-^    '       '  ^'      '\'-     ■ 

*  Simultaneously/,  says  ^e,  *  witfi  Jiis  advance  i^ppii  niy  lines,  he  had 
thro}vn  over  iji  7iii  bocUs  a  considerable  force  to  ihe  other  side  of  the 
river.  These,  having  landed,  were  Tiardy  enough  to  advance  against 
the  works  of  |Qener^  Morgan ;  an^  what  is  strange  and  difficult  to 
account  fpr,  at  in^  vtery  moment '  When  their  e^tiie  discomfit^^^  was 
Iooke(|  for^'witli  a'cibiifiderice  auriAi^hih'g  *t6  dertdriiy,  the  Kentucky 
r^iiifoi;<ietaitos,'iri  iyhom's6  ihtich"i!'efidh(^e  liad^been:  placed,  inglo- 
rious^y 'fle?d,'dhiwihg 'afti^i' them,  by  their  example,  the  remainder  of 
the  forces ;  and  thus  yielding  to  the  enemy  that' most  formidable  posi^ 

On  beHig^  recalled*  from  ifliw  position>*inithe  afternoon,  our 
people  brought  Uway  with  them  two  isixt-pounders^  which,  strange 
ta  say/ bad  'found  their  way  thither  from  Saratoga,  where  they 
had  been  originally  captured  from  «is  almost  half  a  centurjr  before* 
But  inf  this  mode' of  expressing  hinaselfGreneraUacksori  does  not, 
we  think,  evince  his  usual  sagacity.  The'mere  fact  of  a  British  flo- 
tillay  consisting  of  fifty  bargesfpinnuces)  8ce.y  being  on  the  Missis- 
sippi', appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  sta^'cely  less  adequate  cause  of 
apprehension  on  his  part,  than  even  the  Aighi  of  the  American 
troops,  and  the  loss  of  his  batteries  in  that  quTirter.  Soinefew  of  our 
barges  -wete  strmed  with  cslrronades,  and  wcire  introduced  into  the 
river  by  meansi  of  the  excavation  of  a  canal  ■  for  that  purpose :  an 
excellent  prcgect,  for  the  first  idea  of  ^'hich  the  general  was,  we 
believe^  indebted  to  the  admiral-in-^chief.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane. 
This  most!  laborious  (intikrtaking  was  not  'completed  till  imme- 
diately before  the  asfeafok  on  the  left -bank  wa^  given.  The  Ame- 
ricans had  not  ia  sod  =  &f  tearth  thrown  >up,  'which  was  riot  open  in 
the  rear.'  Thenceforth, 'therefore,' their  tenure  of  ewtrenchments, 
aH' •  "of  which  appuied>  upon  ithe'riverj  mnst  have  been  very  inse- 
cure ; '  sinte^'if  our'  beavyi  losse^ihad  ♦pen'mitted  it,  and  it  had  been 
j  iKlged  fit >  tlO"  attack  them  again  inifronti>  th>bp^  oeoigbt,  at  the  same 
time^  haVe  been' thrown <rouqd  iirtb^'bdat^  on  the  reverse  of  the 
pointij-  aissailiedi  *  HTb^  "fire  »/kl8<Dii<of><}b6i< captured  batteries  then 
available  to  ■  us, '  lnfnst>'  ^(  \  couk^ev  *  have  'powtarfally^  supported  any 
operation  of  this^feort,-  •  which'  it  ^might  have  been  deemed  expe- 
dient lo .  ulnldertElkig^^^and  •  which,  "iVte  bfeve-  no » doubt]  would  have 
been  undertaken,  were  it  not,  as  was  before  observed,  for  the 
greatlynliminished  means  now  at'  the  dtsposal  of  the  officer  who 
hatf  succeeded  to. the'cbidttian  .  -  . 

B^t  the  dispatch  of.  our  successful ,  antagoo^t  goes  on  to  treat 
of  this  matter  in  very  explicit  terms.     It  is  a' public  document, 
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open  to  the  world,  and  to  its  contents  we  refer  our  miUtery 
readers,  so  many  of  whom  will  be  far  better  able  to  assign  to  it 
the  degree  of  consideration  it  may  be  entitled  to,  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be.  For  our  own  parts,  the  chief  regret  we  feel  on 
this  occasion  b  on  account  of  the  brave  men  who  perished^  and 
particularly  Generals  Packenliam  and  Gibbs ;  the  former,  beyond 
all  question,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Uie  rank  to  which  he 
had  attained,  and  with  the  rare  advantage  of  having  been  trained 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the 
latter  not  less  admired  for  his  conduct  in  the  field,  than  beloved 
for  his  many  amiable  qualities  in  private  life.  To  give  the 
tribute  which  we  know  to  be  due  to  these  officers,  might  not  be 
relevant  in  these  pages — honour  be  to  their  manes  !•  With  respect 
to  the  failure  itself,  however  mortifying  to  the  individuals  engaged 
in  it,  it  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  a  subject  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  inasmuch  as  a  treaty  of  peace,  already  signed 
and  ratified,  must  have  rendered  our  conquest,  had  it  been  ob- 
tained, utterly  fruitless. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  have  to  express  our  regret 
that  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  histories  have  yet  appeared  of  die 
two  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  with  our  transatlantic 
descendants.  They  were  very  different  in  their  origin  and  their 
results.  The  last  was,  on  our  part,  purely  defensive,^  and  that 
object  was  completely  attained,  without  the  necessity  of  laying 
down  or  acting  on  any  great  or  combined  plans.  But  the  former 
offers  a  noble  field,  and  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  One 
remark  we  must  here  be  permitted  to  make — the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  are  now  fast  dwindling  into 
insignificance.  Henceforth  it  can  answer  no  important  purpose 
to  enlist  them  in  the  quarrels  of  either  of  the  rival  nations.  It  is 
not  by  nibbling  at  the  rind,  or  exasperating  the  feelings  of  a  hostile 
people,  that  a  great  contest  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  happiest 
issue.  For  this  opinion  we  think  we  could  offer  substantial  rea- 
sons. And,  at  all  events,  the  hatchet  and  the  scalping*knife  must 
ever  be  unworthy  auxiliaries  (and  we  are  quite  sure  they  are  feeble 
ones)  of  a  British  army.  It  should  be  some  great  political  neces- 
sity indeed  which  can  ever  palliate,  much  less  justify,  such  an 
alliance. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  have  now  only  to 
recommend  this  little  woik  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  style 
is  easy  and  flowing,  the  incidents  clearly  and  forcibly  narrated;  and 
though  we  dissent  from  some  personal  observations,  before  indi- 
rectly alluded  to,  and  cannot  by  any  means  approve  of  the  author's 
views  of  conducting  a  future  American  war,  (which,  let  us  hope^ 
may  be  very  distant,)  we,  nevertheless,  thank  him  for  the  light 
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^iak  he  has  thrown  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  war  that  is  passed. 

From  the  literal  and  real  tothe  fabulous  is  not  always  so  abrupt 
a  transition  as  might  be  anticipated.  We  have  thus  given  a  de^ 
tailed  opinion  on  a  distinctively  professional  essay^  and  in  doing 
so,  occupied,  perhaps,  more  than  a  due  space.  And  yet,  before 
finishing  thiis  paper,  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  hasty,  and  (if  the 
term  be  allowable)  parenthetical  notice  of  a  production  which  has 
lately  appeared,  and  which,  though  under  th^  garb  of  a  novel,  is, 
by  no  means,  without  affinity  to  the  subjects  generally  treated  of 
in  the  preceding  pages.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  ^mi- 
litary novel,'  if'^the  coining  of  such  an  appellative  may  be  con-» 
ceded  to  us :  the  principal  events  recounted  are  all  of  that  charac- 
ter—-the  periods,  too,  comprehended  in  the  two  works  are  almost 
the  same— ^and,  in  short,  the  only  or  nearly  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the- novelist,  in  the  exercise  of  his  special  privilege,  engrafts 
upon  well-known  facts  certain  romantic  and  high-coloured  inci- 
dents, imaginary  or  otherwise,  arising  out  of  scenes  of  deep  public 
interestj'  familiar  to  every  recollection,  and  which  we  here  find 
traced  by  a  pen  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  regarding  as  that 
of  an  eye^Matness. 

The  work  now  briefly  referred  to  is  entitled  *  Cyril  Thornton.' 
The  profoundly  distressing  catastrophe,  with  an  account  of  which 
it  commences,  presents,  we  are  free  to  admit,  a  picture  of  no 
common  power  and  effect,  and  is  evidently  from  the  pencil  of  no 
unpractised  artist;  but  we,  nevertheless,  think  it  ill-chosen,  or, 
at  least,  injudiciously  placed.  To  us  it  seems  but  too  well 
calculated  to  cloud  irremediably  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  youth,  and 
to  quell  for  evermore  the  aspirations  and  buoyancy  of  his  spirits 
It  IS  not  without  difficulty,  therefore,  that  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  idea  of  his  advancing  after  so  heart-rending  a  blow,  with 
apparently  unchecked  alacrity,  into  the  career  of  life.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  on  this. 

*  Cyril  Thornton  *  telb  his  own  story,  and  is  content  to  describe 
himself  merely  as  an  intelligent,  warm-hearted,  ardent  young  man, 
of  generally  honourable  intehtiods,  though,  by  no  means,  always 
<;orrect  conduct : — sensitive,  and  of  a  keen  susceptibility  in  his  af-* 
fections,  the  usual  result  of  this  tone  and  temper  of  mind  awaits 
him.  The  three  or  four  leading  female  characters  of  his 
tale  are,  to  our  perception,  exquisitely  delineated  and  dis- 
tinguished.' His  adventures  as  a  soldier  lie  chiefly  in  America 
and'  th^  Peninsula  ;  and  in  describing  these,  so  little  has  he  over- 
stepped, if  at  all,  the  striking  and  happy  semblances  of  truth, 
Aat  the  most  conversant  in  such  transactions  will  find  a  difficulty 
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m  persuailiog  tbemselTes,  that  thej  do  not  preseot  a  pordoB  of 
auto-biographjy  rather  than  the  illusive  creations  of  fancy. 

The  writer,  unlike  most  of  his  rivals  in  this  walk,  crowds 
his  pages  with  incident,  and  hurries  his  hero  dirough  a  rapid 
succession  of  moving  accidents  by  '  flood  and  field.'  But  sel* 
dom,  we  must  confess,  are  they  unskiUuUj  intiodaced,  or  with- 
out exciting  a  lively  sympathy ;  still  more  rarely  are  they  recited 
without  an  ease,  strengdi,  ajid  felicity  of  expression,  calcidated 
to  sustain  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  ability  of  die 
writer.  In  his  essays  of  the  tragic  mood,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  diere  is  any  deficiency  of  point,  pathos,  or  effect — but  the 
tact  evinced  in  some  of  those  of  a  lighter  and  more  playful  ten- 
dency has  our  decided  preference.  The  following  b  quoted  as 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  these  volumes,  and  is  selected,  not  otf 
account  of  any  marked  or  intrinsic  merit  above  odier  passages  in 
the  same  strain,  but  because  of  its  relation  to  the  subject-matter 
of  this  article. 

'  I  was  seated  between  Laura  WiUooghby  and  Miss  Culpepper,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  led  by  the  bent  of  my  inclinations  to  bestow 
the  larger  share  of  my  attention  on  the  former.  This  division  of  my 
fiiTours,  however,  (  foond  scarcely  practicable,  ^fiss  Culpepper  W9B 
not  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  throw  the  wlude  burden  of  conver- 
sation on  the  gentleman,  and  in  case  he  is  rather  tadtam,  sit  moping 
and  silent  by  his  side,  until  restored  to  freedom  and  loquacity  by  the 
departure  of  the  ladies  for  the  drawing-room.  Finding,  perhaps,  that 
I  was  engrossed  with  Miss  WiUoughby  more  than  impartial  justice  re- 
quired, she  proceeded  to  enforce  her  claims  to  attention  by  such  que- 
ries as  the  following : — 

*  Pray,  Captain  Thornton,  is  it  long  since  yon  returned  from  Spain  ?  * 
— *•  About  four  months.' — *  Pray,  were  you  ever  in  a  battle  ?  * — *  I  haye 
had  that  honour.* — '  And  were  you  wounded  ? ' — '  Very  slightly.' — 

*  But  you  were  taken  prisoner  ? ' — '  I  have  been  so  unfortunate.' — *  In 
what  battle  ?  ' — '  Rol^.' — *"  Oh,  pray,  describe  it  to  me.  I  cannot 
possibly  understand  what  people  do  in  a  battle  ?  Pray  tell  me  all  about 
it' — '  I  fear  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  task  to  make  it  intelligible.'— 

•  Oh,  not  at  alL  I  am  very  quick,  I  assure  you ;  now,  suppose  the 
table  to  be  a  field  of  battle,  I  am  sure  you  can  make  it  quite  plain,  knd 
you  will  so  oblige  me.  Come  now  begin.* — *■  Well,  since  you  insist  on 
It,  I  will  endeavour.  Suppose,  then,  that  sirloin  of  beef  to  be  a  height, 
on  the  top  of  which  there  is  erected  a  battery.  This,  the  English,  who 
are  represented  by  these  dishes,  wish  to  take,  and  the  French,  who  are 
those  dishes  opposite,  wish  to  defend.  Then  the  English  send  this 
venison-pasty,  which  is  a  br%ade  of  infentry,  to  attack  the  sirloin  of 
beef,  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  hill,  with  a  fort  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
French  seeing  this,  send  up  that  dish  of  maintenon  cutlets  as  a  re-in- 

forcement. 
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forcement  That  capon  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  immediately 
directs  these  chickens,  which  are  the  light  cavalry,  to  charge  the  enemy 
in  flank.  These  partridges  are  the  French  flying  artillery,  which  that 
calf's-head,  which  is  the  French  general,  orders  forward  to  act  as  a 
poirU  d'appui  to  that  dish  of  beef-k-la-mode,  which  these  maintenon 
Cutlets — ho,  the  harico  opposite,  is  about  to  attack.  •  Thus  you  see  tha 
battle  is  fairly  begun.  The  partridges,  you  observe,  have  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  chickens  and  stewed  duck,  which  are  advancing 
with  the'  courage  of  lions  to  the  charge,  ajjd  the  French  general  is 
riding  up  and  down  the  table^— I  mean  the  field,  attended  by  these 
butter-boats,  which  are  Us  aides-dercamp ;  and  this  m,ustard-pot^ 
which  is  the  quartermaster-general.  But  I  fear,  after  all,  I  have  not 
succeeded,  in  making  the  plan  of  the  battle  quite  intelligible.' — '  Oh^ 
perfectly,  I  assure  you^,  Pray  go  on>  I  am  quite  interested  I  declare.' 
JLuckily  for  n^e,,  however,  the  dishep  were  in  the  act  of  being  removed, 
^d  this  change  of  the  materiel  de  guerre^  haying  thrown  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  battle  into  confusion,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  foun^ 
necessary.' — Cyril  Thornton^  vol.  ii.,  p.  3t3 — 376. 

We  know  not  whether  either  of  these  authors  will  be  flattered, 
ivhen  we  say,  that  we  read  ^  Gyril  Thprnton'  with  a  lively  suspiciop 
that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  ^  the  Subaltern/  We  have  since  dis- 
covered that  such  is  not  the  cas.e;  ^ndperceive^  that  the  writer  of 
the  novel  announces  }  A  Narrative  of  the  Pemnaulac  Campaigns,' 
*-— in  which  he  must  be  prepaj^ed  to  encounter  closer  comparison 
with  his  brother-author ;  and  from  which  we  are  certainly  prepared 
tp  expect  a  great  deal,  bptii  of  entertainment  end  instruction. 


Art.  XI. — Narrative  of  ail  Attempt  to.  reach  the  North  Pole, 
in  Boats  fitted  for  the  purposiBy  arid  attached  to  His  Majesty^ s 
Ship  Hecla,  in  thiyear  1827,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
fVUliam  Edward  Party  fR^N.,  F.jB.S.,  and  Honorary  Member 
bfthe  Imperial  Acdd&my  of  Sviences  at  St  Petersburg.  Vuh^ 
lished  bt  aiithbrity  of  his  Royal  Highliess  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral   London.  4ttf,  1828;     ' 

TiHE^  attempt' 4whioh  isKhereiidescribie^d,  though;  unsuccessful, 
is  of  so  bokliatifd  -darinlg  a' character,  that  it  will  stand  as  a 
recotd  to  the  latest  posterity  of  ibe  patient)  persevering,  energetic, 
atod  ukidiEiUnted'  conduct  whi<dh  British  seanien  are  capable  of 
diiSplaying,"ift  tlie  inpi^t  difBfcult,  discotiraging,  hud  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, when  undi6r  the  qommdnd  of"  ^prudent  and  intelligent 
officers  in  Whoniflley  have  fedtiie 'cpiifid^nce.  It  will  stand  also  as  a 
lipble  nionument  to  iPuture  ag^s,  of  the  hefoic  and  enterprising 
^pirit  of  the  aistinguisbed  officers  who  directed  the  energies  of 
these  bn^ve  fellows.  It 
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It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Parry  on  the  late,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  appears  to  have  been 
above  all  praise,  ^liat  conduct  has  frequently  been  put  to  trial  in 
the  most  arduous  and  critical  situations,  but  in  none,  perhaps, 
where  prudence,  foresight,  skill,  and  mild  but  strict  discipline, 
^ere  more  strongly  required  than  on  the  enterprise  we  are  about 
to  speak  of.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  after'  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  narrative,  that  had  any  one  of  these  qualities  been  wanting  in 
the  commander,  it  is  more  than  probable  not  a  man  would  have 
returned  to  tell  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the  Polar  Expedi^ 
tion.  Let  but  any  one  concei>'e  for  a  moment  the  situation  of  two 
open  boats,  laden  with  seventy  days'  provisions,  and  clothing  for 
twenty-eight  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  covered  nearly  with  de- 
tached masses  and  floes  of  ice,  over  which  these  boats  were  to  be 
dragged,  sometimes  up  one  side  of  a  rugged  mass  and  down  die 
other ;  sometimes  across  the  lanes  of  water  that  separated  them  ; 
frequently  over  a  surface  covered  with  deep  snow,  or  through  pools 
of  water ; — let  him  bear  in  mind  diat  die  men  had  little  or  no 
chance  of  any  other  supply  of  provisions  than  what  thiey  carried 
with  them,  calculated  as  just  sufficient  to  sustain  life,— and  consider 
what  their  situation  would  have  been  in  the  event,  by  no  means  an 
improbable  one,  of  losing  any  part  of  that  scanty  stock  ; — ^let  him 
also  recollect  that  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
climate  whose  temperature  did  not  much  exceed,  and  was  some- 
times below,  the  freezing  point,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains  and 
snow,  in  which,  for  forty  days  or  more,  out  of  the  sixty-three 
passed  in  tliis  manner,  nothing  was  vbible  all  around  but  the  sea, 
til  us  covered  with  these  straggling  masses  of  ice,  and  overhead  a 
murky  sky — let  any  one  try  to  imagine  to  himself  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  and  he  will  still  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  exertions 
which  the  men  under  Captain  Parry  had  to  make,  and  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  they  had  to  undergo.  That,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  expedition  should  have  failed,  is  less  wonderful 
than  that  it  should  have  returned  with  every  officer  and  man,  in 
nearly  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  when  the  adventurous  band 
quitted  their  ship  and  took  to  the  boats.  There  is  something  in 
the  failures  of  Captain  Parry  that  compensates  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  reconciles  us  to  the  disappointment. 

Having  first  laid  before  our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  boats,  we  shall  then  offer  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  this  and  the  other  arctic  voyages,  which  have  been  sd 
ably  conducted  by  Captain  Parry  and  his  associates. 

The  object  of  the  present  expedition  was  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  by  means  of  two  sledge-boats,  so  constructed  as  either  to 
travel  over  the  ice,  or  sail  or  row  through  spaces  of  open  water, 
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as  circumstances  might  require.  Captain  Parry's  old  ship  the 
Hecla  was  appointed  to  carry  him  and  his  companions  to  Spitz-^ 
bergen^  and  there  to  wait  in  some  secure  harbour  for  his  return. 
The  vessel  left  the  Nore  on  the  4tb  of  April,  reached  Hammer- 
fest  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  27th,  having  received  on  board  a 
number  of  trained  rein-deer  (which  proved  useless^  made  sail 
to  the  northward.  On  the  14th  of  May,.the  Hecla  was  abreast  of 
Hakluyt's  Headland,  when  she  was  obliged  to  run  into  the  main- 
ice  for  security  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  She  remained  beset  and 
drifting  about  with  the  ice,  chiefly  to  the  eastward,  for  four-and- 
twenty  days,  when,  on  the  8th  of  June,  she  was  liberated  by  a 
southerly  wind  dispersing  the  ice. 

This  detention  was.  me  more  provoking,  as  the  weather  was 
delightful ;  '  I  never  remember,'  says  Captain  Parry,  '  to  have 
experienced  in  these  regions  such  a  continuance  of  beautiful 
weather  as  we  now  had,  during  more  than  three  weeks  that  we 
had  been  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen.'  They  had  clear 
and  cloudless  skies,  light  airs,  and  a  scorching  sun.  Twice  he 
thought  of  leaving  the  Hecla,  and  taking  to  the  boats^  but  her 
safety,  in  such  a  sea,  if  thus  left  with  fewer  than  half  her  work^ 
ing  hands,  could  not  be  reckoned  upon  for  an  hour ;  besides^ 
he  could  not  have  known  when  or  where  to  meet  widi  her  on 
his  return.  '  The  nature  of  the  ice,'  he  tell  us,  *  was  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  unfavourable  for  our  purpose  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.r  The  men,'  he  contiiiues,  '  compared  it 
to  a  stone-mason's  yard,  which,  except  that  the  stones  (masses) 
were  of  ten  times  the  usual  dimensions,  it,  indeed,  very  much 
resembled.' 

On  reaching  the  Seven  Islands,  they  were  found  to  be  all  shut 
in  by  land-ice ;  but  the  party  deposited  on  one  of  them,  Walden 
Island,  a  store  of  provisions  for  their  return.  Captain  Parry  then 
stood  on  to  the  northward  among  loose  and  broken  ice,  in  search 
of  the  main  body,  as  far  as  81°  5'  3^";  but  not  finding  anything 
like  a  field  of  ice,  she  stood  back  to  the  southward,  and  on  the 
19th  of  June  discovered  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen^ 
in  which  the  Hecla  was  anchored  in  latitude  79°  55'  N.,  longitude 
16°  54'  E.  It  is  named  in  the  Dutch  charts  Treurenberg  Bay ; 
and  was,  no  doubt,  so  called  by  the  Dutch,  in  consequence  oiF 
some  great  mortality  among  their  whale-fishermen,  which  is  sufii- 
ciently  indicated  by  the  number  of  graves  on  that  melancholy 
shore.* 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Captain  Parry  set  out  on  his  arduous,  we 
might,  perhaps,  say  perilous  undertaking,  with  two  boats  named 

the  Eaterprize  and  Endeavour ;  Mr.  ^^everly^  the  surgeon,  being 
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♦  Treuren  is,  to  lament,  attached 
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attached  to  his  own,  and  Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  Rm, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  (now  Lieutenant)  Bird  in  the  other  ;  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Commander)  Foster  being  left  in  charge  of  the  Heda. 
At  Little  Table  Island,  the  highest  latitude  of  land  knowo  on  die 
globe,  they  left  a  deposit  of  provisions  for  their  retnnu  The 
following  extract  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  tiie  mode  m 
which  this  gallant  party  pursued  their  journey  : — 

*  Our  plan  of  travelling  being  nearly  the  same  throoghopt  tins 
excursion,  after  we  first  entered  upon  the  ice,  I  may  at  oooe  give 
some  account  of  our  usual  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  my  intention 
to  travel  wholly  at  night,  and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being,  of  coarse, 
constant  daylight  in  these  regions  during  the  summer  season.'  The 
advantages  of  this  plan,  which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  circam- 
stances,  consisted,  first,  in  our  avoiding  the  intense  and  oppressive 
glare  from  the  snow  during  the  time  of  the  sun's  greatest  ahitude,  so 
as  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  painfiil  inflammation  in  the  eyes, 
called  *^  snow-blindness,"  which  is  common  in  all  snowy  ooontries. 
We  also  thus  enjoyed  greater  warmth  during  the  hours  of  rest,  and 
had  a  better  chance  of  drying  our  clothes ;  besides  which,  no  small 
advantage  was  derived  fnnn  the  snow  being  harder  at  d^ht  for  tra- 
veUing.  The  only  disadvantage  of  this  plan  was,  that  the  fiogs  were 
somewhat  more  frequent  and  more  thid  by  night  than  by  day,  thongk 
even  in  this  respect  there  was  less  difference  than  might  luive  he&k 
supposed,  the  temperature  during  the  tirenty-four  hours  undergcmig 
but  little  variation.  This  travelling  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day  so 
completely  inverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality.  Even  the  officers  and  myself,  who 
were  all  furnished  with  pocket  chronometers,  could  not  alwa3rs  bear  in 
mind  at  what  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  we  had  arrived ;  and  there 
were  several  of  the  men  who  declared,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  they 
never  knew  night  ^m  day  during  the  whole  excursion.* 

*  When  we  rose  in  the  evening,  we  commenced  our  day  by  prayers, 
after  which  we  took  off  our  fiir  sleeping-dresses,  and  put  on  ^ose  for 
travelling ;  the  former  being  made  of  camblet,  lined  with  racoon -skin, 
and  the  latter  of  strong  blue  box- doth.  We  made  a  point  of  always 
putting  on  the  same  stockings  and  boots  for  travdling  in,  whether 
they  had  dried  during  the  day  or  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  only  in  five 
or  six  instances,  at  the  most,  that  they  were  not  either  still  wet  or 
hard-frozen.  This,  indeed,  was  of  no  consequence,  beyond  the  dis- 
comfort of  first  putting  them  on  in  this  state,  as  they  were  sure  to  be 


*  Had  we  succeeded  in  nachiu;  Uie  hifber  latitudes,  where  the  change  of  the  sun's 
altitttde  during  the  twentr-fMir  hours  is  stiU  less  perceptible,  it  would  hvpe  been  essen- 
tiaUr  necessary  t«  possess  the  certain  means  of  knowing  this  ;  since  nn  error  of  twelve 
hours  of  time  would  hare  carried  us,  when  we  intended  to  retrnn,  on  a  meridian 
opposite  t<x  or  ISO*  fnxn,  the  right  one.  To  obriate  the  possibtUtr  of  this,  we  had  some 
chnwometevs  constructed  bv  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frockham.  of  which  the  boor-hand 
made  only  ont  revolution  ik  1^*^71  the  timty-lbv  bows' bang  Muked  round  the 
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thoroughly  wet  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  commencing  our  journey ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand',  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  keep  dry  things 
for  sleeping  in.  -  Bein^  '*  "rig&ed  "  fotf  travelling,  we  hreakfasted  upon 
warm  cocoa  atid'hi£tetiit,>kBfd'lifler  stowing  thd  things  >iii  the  hoats  and 
en 'the  pledges,  so  as  to  secure  tkem,  as  much  as  possible,  from  wet, 
we  set  off.  dn  our  day^s  jouf  noy^  and  ^usually  travelled  ^om-  five  to  five 
and  a  half  hours,  then,  e^ppetd  an  hour  to  dine,  and. again  travelled 
four,  five,  or  even  sijc  hQurs»  according  to  circumstances.  After  this 
we  halted  for  the  mght,  as  we  palled  it,  though  it  was  usually  early  in 
the  piorping,  selecting  the  largest  surface  of  ice  we  happened  to  be 
near,  fdi-  haulipg  the  boats  on,  in.,  order  to  aypid  the  danger  of  its 
breaking  up  1)y  coming  iu  contact  with  other^jn^ses,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent drift  as^much  asT possible..  The. boats  were  placed  close  along- 
side eaclj!pth^r,  witji  their  sterns  to  thq  wind^  the  snow  or  wet  cleared 
put  of  Ijiipm,  and  the  sails,  supported  hy  the  baj^boo. masts  and  three 
paddles,  jplaced  oyer  them  as  awi^iiigs,. an  entrance  being  left  at  the 
bow.  E^ery  man  tten.  immediately  put  on  diy  stocldngs  and  fur  boots, 
after  which  we  set  about  the  necessary  repairs  pf  toats,  sledges,  or 
clothes  ;  and,  after  serving  the  provisions- for  the  succeeding  day,  we 
went  to' sijpper.'  Most  of  the  officers  and  "men  th^n  smc^ed  tiieir 
pipes,  which"  seryed  to  dry  the  boats  and  ^^vnings  very  much,  and 
T^suallyt^isedthe  temperature  of  our  lodgiqgs  10*  or  15',  This  part 
6f  t^e  twenty-four  hours  was  often  a  time,  a?id  the  only  one,  of  real 
enjoyment  to  us;  the  men  tpld  their  stories,.and  "fought vail  their 
battl^^  o'er  agaiA,"  |ind  the  labours  of  the  day,  unsuccessi^l  as  they 
too  often  were,  were  forgotten.  A  regular  watph  was  set  during  our 
resting-time,  to  look  out  ror  bears, or  for  the  ice  breaking  up  round  us, 
as  weU  as  to  s^ttend  to  the  dr3dng  of  the  clpthes,  each  man  alternately 
taking  this  'duty  'for  one  hour.  We  then  concluded  our  day  with 
prayers,  and  having  put  on  our  fur-dresses,  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a 
degree  of  comfort,  which  perhaps  few  persons  would .  imagine  possible 
under  such  circumstances  ;  our  chi^f  inconvenience  being,  that  we 
were  somewhat  pinched  for  room,  and  therefore  obliged  to  stow  rather 
closer  than  was  quiie  agreeable.  -,  The  temperature,  while  we  slept, 
was  usually  from  36"  to  45%  accf)iiding  .to'  the  state  of  the  external 
atmosphere  ;  but.on  pne.or  t\^'p  occasions,  in  calm  ^nd  warm  weather, 
it  rose  as  high  as  60*  to  06%  obliging  us  to  throw  off  a  part  of  our 
fur-dress.  Aftf^r  w^  had  slept  s^ven  hours,  the  man  appointed  to  boil 
the  cocoa  roused  us,  when  it  was  ready,  by  the  souiid^of  a  bugle,  when 
we  commenced  our  day  in  the  manner  befpre  desqribed. 

*  Our  allowance  of  provisions  for  eacli  man  per  day  was  as  fol- 
lows:— .   .  ....,,,. 

BiSf^^t        •     .  «,    ,  «r       *■ '      10  ouuiCeiA. 

Pemmicaa      •         •         •         «^      9       ^^, 

Sweetened  Cocoa  Powder    •  1    '    j,     to  make  One  pint. 

Riim        .' "     ;■'■_     •   ■    ".        .'\l-gill." 

ToVacco     •      .  •        *        .        .3  omices  per  week. 

Our  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  which  two  pints 
VOL.  xzxvii.  MO.  iixxiv*  2  IS.        '  formed 
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formed  our  daily  allowance,  tlie  ooooa  h&ng  cooked  in  an  inn  baler 
over  a  shallow  iron  lamp,  with  seven  wicks ;  a  simple  apparatus,  wiiidi 
answered  our  purpose  remarkably  welL  We  usually  found  <Mie  pint 
of  the  spirits  of  wine  sufficient  for  preparing  our  breakfast,  that  is,  for 
heating  twenty-eight  puts  of  water,  though  it  always  oonmienoed 
from  the  temperature  of  32*.  If  the  weather  was  cahn  and  £iir«  lids 
quantity  of  fuel  brought  it  to  the  boiling  pcHut  in  about  an  boor  and 
a  quarter;  but  more  generally  the  wicks  began  to  go  out  beliMne  it 
bad  reached  £00*.  This,  however,  made  a  very  ooinfortable  meal  to 
persons  situated  as  we  were.  Such,  with  very  little  variation,  was 
our  regular  routine  durii^  the  whole  of  this  excnrsioo.' — p.  55     5§. 

This  little  adventnnms  party  sooo  began  to  experience  difficul- 
ties that,  by  ordinaiy  minds,  would,  at  once,  bave  been  set  dawn 
for  insurmountable.  The  sea  contimied  to  be  cohered  widi  loose, 
rugged  masses  of  ice,  separated  only  by  nanow  poob  of  water, 
irbicfa  obliged  them  constantly  to  laondi  the  boats  down  one  |Hece 
and  haul  tbem  np  another,  having  fiist  unloaded^  not  only  to 
lighten  tbem,  bat  to  save  the  provisions  from  risk  of  loss.  To 
these  nigged  masses  next  succeeded  tmall  floes  of  ice,  on  the 
upper  surface  of  which  were  numberiess  irregular  needle-Gke 
ciystals,  placed  vertically,  neariy  dose  together,  vaiying  ni  lei^th 
from  five  to  ten  indies,  in  breadth  half  an  inch,  bat  pointed  at  bodi 
ends,  loose  and  movodiie,  fatigaing  to  walk  over,  and  cnttii^  the 
boots  and  feet.  These  floes  were  generally  conned  with  high  and 
irregalar  hummocks  of  ice,  over  which  the  boats  wme  to  be  haoled, 
sometimes  almost  perpendicularly;  not  nnfrequently  die  sorfooe 
was  covered  with  deep  snow,  into  wbidi,  b^ng  half  melted^  the 
men  slipped  up  to  the  knees  at  every  odier  step^  so  that  they  were 
sometimes  five  minutes  t<^etlier  in  moving  a  single  empty  boat 
with  all  their  united  strength.  Sometiiiies  they  had  to  drag  the 
boats  and  sledges  through  large  poob  of  water ;  and  in  all  cases 
they  had  to  make  three  or  four  jonmevs  over  the  same  floe,  to 
bring  up  the  boats,  the  sledges,  and  the  |xovisioas.  The  cxMise- 
quence  of  all  this  was,  that  they  freqoently  advanced  only  two^ 
sometimes  three,  and  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  miles,  direcdy 
north,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  On  one  occasion.  Captain  Parry 
says  that  after  six  boors  of  incessant  toil  and  great  nsk^  both  to 
the  boats  and  men,  they  had  only  accomplisfaed  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter.  Add  to  aO  this,  die  snow  at  one  time  feQ  hearihr ;  and 
at  otherss  the  rain  came  iiown  in  tonents,  keeping  their  cloihes  in 
a  cxiRsiant  state  of  wetness.  Once  it  coDtiimed  witliont  int^- 
mission  Kir  t^nenty-one  boors,  asd  was  snccefeded  by  dense  fogs. 
'  I  had  ne^^  beKw^,'  says  Captam  Parry,  *  seen  any  rani  in  the 
Pt>br  lY^^is  to  be  cqpnpamd  to  this.'  In  one  place  it  required 
tm»  boors  v4  hard  hboor  to  pixx^eed  ocie  hundred  and  ffitv  vaids. 

In 
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in  another^  after  eleven  hours  of  actual  and  severe  labour^  re- 
quiring the  whole  strength  of  the  party  to  be  exerted,  the  space 
travelled  over  did  not  exceed  four  miles,  of  which  scarcely  two 
were  made  good  to  the  northward.  But  this  slowness  of  apparent 
]progress  was  not  the  worst  of  their  misfortunes ;  small  as  it  was. 
It  was  hot  real.     On  the  20th  of  July,  Captain  Parry  says, 

*  We  halted  at  seven  a.m.,  having,  bv  our  reckoning,  accomplished 
SIX  miles  and  a  half  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  the  distance  traversed  be- 
ing ten  miles  and  a  hal£  It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  how  great 
was  our  mortification  in  finding  that  our  latitude,  by  observation  at 
noon,  was  only  82°  36'  52'',  being  less  than^u^  miles  to  the  northward 
of  our  place  at  noon  on  the  17th,  since  which  time  we  had  certainly 
travelled  twelve  in  ihsit  direction.' — p.  94. 

This  discouraging  circumstance  was  carefully  concealed  from 
the  men.  On  the  Q,Q,d  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
the  ice  had  certainly  improved ;  though  the  floes  had  not  extended 
their  surfaces  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  ^  fields,'  yet  hopes 
were  now  entertained  that  their  progress  would  be  more  commen- 
surate with  their  exertions. 

*  In  proportion,  then,  to  the  hopes  we  had  begun  to  entertain,  was 
bur  disappointment  in  finding,  at  noon,  that  we  were  in  latitude  82*^ 
43'  6 ',  or  not  quite  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  yesterday's  obser- 
vation, instead  of  the  ten  or  eleven  which  we  had  travelled !  However, 
we  determined  to  continue  to  the  last  our  utmost  exertions,  though  we 
could  never  once  encourage  the  men  by  assuring  them  of  our  making 
jgood  progress,  and,  setting  out  at  seven  in  the  evening,  soon  found 
that  our  hope  of  having  permanently  reached  better  ice  was  not  to  be 
realized  ;  for  the  floe  on  which  we  slept  was  so  full  of  hummocks,  that 
it  occupied  us  just  six  hours  to  cross  it,  the  distance  fh  a  straight  line 
not  exceeding  two  miles  and  a  half.' — pp.  98,  99. 

This  laborious  work  was  disheartening  enough  to  the  officers, 
who  knew  to  what  little  effect  they  had  been  struggling,  which, 
however,  the  men  did  not,  '  though,*  says  Parry,  '  they  often 
laughingly  remarked  that  ^^  we  were  a  long  time  getting  to  this 
83° ! " '  The  weather  was  in  general  sufficiently  warm,  though 
frequently  wet  and  foggy,  and  tne  ice  again  became  broken  into 
j^mall  rugged  patches. 

'  The  weather  improving  towards  noon  on  the  26th,  we  obtained 
the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  by  which  we  found  ourselves  in  lati- 
tude 82°  40'  23 ' ;  so  that,  since  our  last  observation  (at  midnight  on 
the  22d),  we  had  lost  by  drift  no  less  than  thirteen  miles  and  a  half; 
for  we  were  now  more  than  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  that  ob- 
servation, though  we  had  certainly  travelled  between  ten  and  eleven 
due  north  in  this  interval !  Again,  we  were^but  one  mile  to  the  north 
of  our  place  at  noon  on  the  21st,  though  we  had  estimated  our  distance 
made  good  at  twenty-three  miles.    Tlius  it  appeared  that,  for  the  last 
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five  days,  we  had  been  struggling  against  a  souCherly  drift  exceeding 
four  miles  per  day.' — p.  102. 

It  now  became, — indeed  we  may  say  it  had  for  some  time  be- 
come,— hopeless  to  pursue  the  journey  farther. 

*  It  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  too  evident  that  the  nature  of  the 
ice  vn\h  which  we  had  to  contend  was  such,  and  its  drift  to  the  south- 
ward, especially  with  a  northerly  wind,  so  great,  as  to  put  beyond  pur 
reach  anything  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  success  in  travelling. to 
the  northward.  Still,  however,  we  had  been  anxious  to  reach  the 
highest  latitude  which  our  means  would  allow,  and,  with  this  view, 
although  our  whole  object  had  long  become  unattainable,  had  pushed 
on  to  the  northward  for  thirty-five  days,  or  until  half  our  resources 
were  expended,  and  the  middle  of  our  season  arrived.  For  the  last 
few  days,  the  eighty- third  parallel  was  the  limit  to  which  we  had  ven- 
tured to  extend  our  hopes ;  but  even  this  expectation  had  become  con- 
siderably weakened  since  the  setting  in  of  the  last  northerly  wind, 
which  continued  to  drive  us  to  the  southward,  during  the  necessary 
hours  of  rest,  nearly  as  much  as  we  could  gain  by  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  of  daily  labour.  Had  our  success  been  at  all  proportionate  to 
our  exertions,  it  was  my  full  intention  tp  have  proceeded  a  few  days 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  period  for  which  we  were  provided,  trusting 
to  the  resources  we  expected  to  find  at  Table  Island.  But  this  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  I  could  not  but  consider  it  as  incurring 
useless  fatigue  to  the  officers  and  men,  and  unnecessary  wear  and  tear 
for  the  boats,  to  persevere  any  longer  in  the  attempt.  I  determined, 
therefore,  on  giving  the  people  one  entire  day's  rest,  which  they  very 
much  needed,  and  time  to  wash  and  mend  their  clothes,  while  the  offi- 
cers were  occupied  in  making  all  the  observations  which  might  be 
interesting  in  this  latitude ;  and  then  to  set  out  on  our  return  on  the 
following  day.  Having  communicated  my  intentions  to  the  people, 
who  were  all  much  disappointed  in  finding  how  little  their  labours  had 
effected,  we  set  about  our  respective  occupations,  and  were  much 
favoured  by  a  remarkably  fine  day.* — p.  102 — 104. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey,  by  any  abstract  we  could  give,  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  exertions,  the  fatigue,  and  the  sufferings 
which  these  poor  fellows  appear  to  have  undergone  during  these 
thirty-five  days,  in  acquiring  this  highest  point  of  latitude ;  nor 
can  the  reader  imagine  to  himself  anything  so  dreary,  desolate, 
and  forlorn,  as  a  sea  covered  with  floating  pieces  of  ice,  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  object  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  and  far 
from  any  land.  If  the  plate  (facing  page  90)  be  not  exaggerated, 
it  will  express  more  than  words  can  convey,  the  dark  and  dismal 
solitude  where  all  nature  seems  still,  and  wrapt,  as  it  were,  in  a 
death-like  gloom.  This  dismal  picture,  aided  by  the  following 
description  of  Captain  Parry,  may  somewhat  assist  in  conveying 
an  idea  of  this  dull  and  lifeless  region  of  the  globe : — 

*  As  soon  as  we  landed  on  a  floe-piece,  Lieutenant  Ross  and  myseL 

generally 
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generally  went  on  a-head,  while  the  boats  were  unloading  and  hauling 
up,  in  order  to  select  the  easiest  road  for  them.  The  sledges  then  fol- 
lowed in  our  track,  Messrs.  Beverly  and  Bird  accompanpng  them ; 
by  which  the  snow  was  much  trodden  down,  and  the  road  thus  improved 
for  the  boats.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  floe,  or 
came  to  any  difficult  place,  we  mounted  one  of  the  highest  hummocks 
of  ice  near  at  hand,  (many  of  which  were  from  fifteen  to  five-and- 
twenty-feet  above  the  sea,)  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  around  us; 
and  nothing  could  well  exceed  the  dreariness  which  such  a  view  pre- 
sented. The  eye  wearied  itself  in  vain  to  find  an  object  but  ice  and 
sky  to  rest  upon ;  and  even  the  latter  was  often  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  dense  and  dismal  fogs  which  so  generally  prevailed.  For  want 
of  variety,  the  most  trifling  circumstance  engaged  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary share  of  our  attention  ;  a  passing  gull,  or  a  mass  of  ice  of  un- 
usual form,  became  objects  which  our  situation  and  circumstances 
fnagnified  into  ridiculous  importance  ;  and  we  have  since  often  smiled 
to  remember  the  eager  interest  with  which  we  regarded  many  insigni- 
ficant occurrences.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  then,  how  cheering  it 
was  to  turn  from  this  scene  of  inanimate  desolation,  to  our  two  little 
boats  in  the  distance,  to  see  the  moving  figures  of  our  men  winding 
with  their  sledges  among  the  hummocks,  and  to  hear  once  more  the 
sound  of  human  voices  breaking  the  stillness  of  this  icy  wilderness. 
In  some  cases  Lieutenant  Ross  and  myself  took  separate  routes  to 
try  the  ground,  which  kept  us  almost  continually  floundering  among 
deep  snow  and  water.  The  sledges  having  then  been  brought  up  as 
far  as  we  had  explored,  we  all  went  back  for  the  boats ;  each  boat's 
crew,  when  the  road  was  tolerable,  dragging  their  own,  and  the  offi- 
cers labouring  equally  hard  with  the  men.  It  was  thus  we  proceeded 
for  nine  miles  out  of  every  ten  that  we  travelled  over  ice :  for  it  was 
very  rarely  indeed  that  we  met  with  a  surface  sufficiently  level  and 
hard  to  drag  all  our  loads  at  one  journey;  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, during  the  first  fortnight,  we  had  to  make  three  journies  with 
the  boats  and  baggage — that  is,  to  traverse  the  same  road  five  times 
over.' — pp.  67,68. 

The  very  highest  point  of  latitude  that  was  reached  Captain 
Parry  considers  to  be  82°  45',  on  the  meridian  of  19°  25'  east  of 
Greenwich.     He  says,— 

*  At  the  extreme  point  of  our  journey,  oiir  distance  from  the  Hecla 
was  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- two  miles  in  a  S.  8°  W.  direction. 
To  accomplish  this  distance  we  had  traversed,  by  our  reckoning,  two 
hundred  arid  ninety-two  miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred  were  per- 
formed by  water,  previously  to  our  entering  the  ice.  As  we  travelled 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  distance  on  the  ice  three,  and  not  un- 
frequently  five  times  over,  we  may  safely  multiply  the  length  of  the 
road  by  two  and  a  half;  so  that  our  whole  distance,  on  a  very  mo- 
derate calculation,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty  geographical, 
or  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  statute  miles,  being  nearly  sufficient  to 
liave  reached  tlie  Pole  in  a  direct  line.  Up  to  this  period  we  had  been 
.    .     .  particularly 
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particularly  fortunate  in  the  pret ervation  of  our  health ;  neither  rick^ 
ness  nor  casualties  having  occurred  among  us,  vnth  the  exception  of 
the  trifling  accidents  already  mentioned,  a  few  howel  complaints,  which 
were  soon  removed  by  care,  and  some  rather  troublesome  cases  of 
chilblains  arising  from  our  constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.'-^* 
pp.  104,  105. 

The  party  rested  on  the  26th^  which  happened  to  *be  one  of  the 
wannest  and  most  pleasant  to  the  feelings/  though  the  thermo^ 
meter  was  only  from  31*  to  36*  in  the  shade,  and  37**  in  the  sun, 
but  it  was  calm  and  dry. 

*  Our  ensigns  and  pendants,^  says  Captain  Parry,  *  were  displayed 
during  the  day ;  and  severely  as  we  regretted  not  having  been  able  to 
hoist  the  British  flag  in  the  highest  latitude  to  which  we  had  aspired, 
we  shall,  perhaps,  be  excused  in  having  felt  some  little  pride  in  being 
the  bearers  of  it  to  a  parallel  considerably  beyond  that  mentioned  in 
any  other  well-authenticated  record.* 

This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  those  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Dainea 
Barrington  and  others,  of  persons  having  reached  beyond  this, 
being  idle  fictions.  At  this  extreme  point  of  their  progress,  no-> 
thing  like  land  appeared  in  any  direction,  and  a  yellow  ice-blink 
overspread  the  northern  horizon ;  no  bottom  was  found  with  five 
hundred  fathoms  of  line ;  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  37°,  and 
of  the  air  from  31"*  to  36*.  No  living  creature  made  its  appear- 
ance, except  one,  and  it  was  an  insect,  (a  new  species  of  Aphis,) 
a  miserable  little  insect,  '  in  a  very  languid  state ;  but  it  revived 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  party  turned  their 
faces  to  the  southward,  and  Captain  Parry  observes,  ^  1  can  safely 
say,  that,  dreary  and  cheerless  as  were  the  scenes  we  were  about 
to  leave,  we  never  turned  homewards  with  so  little  satisfaction  as 
on  this  occasion.'  The  difficulties  for  some  time  were  not  les3 
than  before,  but  they  felt  confident  that,  on  returning  to  th^ 
southward,  they  should  keep  all  they  gained,  and,  probably,  by 
the  southern  set,  make  a  good  deal  more,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  case. 

On  the  first  voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
red  snow:  Captain  Parry,  in  returning  on  the  present  expedition, 
says, 

*  In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  we  met  with  a  quantity  of  snow, 
tinged,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  with  some  red  colouring  matter, 
of  which  a  portion  was  preserved  in  a  bottle  for  future  examination. 
This  circumstance  recalled  to  our  recollection  our  having  frequently 
before,  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  remarked  that  the  loaded  sledges, 
in  passing  over  hard  snow,  left  upon  it  a  light  rose-coloured  tint, 
which  at  the  time  we  attributed  to  the  colouring  matter  being  pressed 
out  of  the  birch  of  which  they  were  made.  To-day,  however,  we  ob- 
served 
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gerved  that  the  runners  of  the  boats,  and  even  our  own  footsteps, 
ebchibited  the  same  appearance;  and  on  watching  it  more  narrowly 
afterwards,  we  found  the  same  effect  to  be  produced,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  heavy  pressure,  on  almost  all  the  ice  over  which  we 
passed,  though  a  magnifying-glass  could  detect  nothing  to  give  it  this 
tinge.  The  colour  of  the  red  snow  which  we  bottled,  and  which  only 
occurred  in  two  or  three  spots,  appeared  somewhat  different  from  this, 
being  rather  of  a  salmon  than  a  rose  colour,  but  both  were  so  striking 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  constant  remark.' — pp.  109,  110, 

There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  paper  in  the  Appendix,  by 
Dr.  Hooker,  on  the  history  of  this  substance,  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  named  by  some  Proto^ 
coccus  nivalisy  by  others,  Palmella  nivalis^  and  by  others  again, 
Uredo  nivalis.  It  has  generally  been  thought,  and  Dr.  Hooker 
seems  to  have  no  doubt,  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  Algce. 

The  further  they  proceeded  southerly,  the  ice  became  thinner, 
and  more  frangible,  the  snow  softer,  and  the  surface  more  fre- 
quently covered  with  pools  of  water  :  the  men  were  afflicted  with 
chilblains,  and  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  in  many  peeled  off  in 
large  flakes,  from  every  part  of  the  body.  A  large  she-bear  was 
killed,  and  the  men  spent  the  whole  day  in  frying  and  devouring 
bear-steaks,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  for  several  days 
many  of  them  complained  of  violent  pains :  '  they  all,'  says 
Captain  Parry,  '  amusingly  enough,  attributed  this  effect  to  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity  of  meat  they  had  eaten,'  The  ofli- 
cers,  who  ate  less  intemperately,  suffered  nothing  of  the  kind. 
At  length,  on  the  11th  of  August,  in  latitude  81°  34',  they  reached 
the  open  sea,  ^  which  was  dashing  with  heavy  surges  against  the 
outer  masses,'  and  finally  quitted  the  ice,  after  having  sojourned 
upon  it  for  forty-eight  days. 

The  next  day,  steering  through  the  fog  by  compass,  they  made 
the  Little  Table-island,  right  a-head ;  so  correctly  had  their  chro- 
nometers kept  time  under  all  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
climate,  and  the  shocks  they  must  have  received  ;*  but  it  is  most 
wonderful  to  what  a  degree  of  accuracy  these  instruments,  so  es- 
sential to  navigation,  have  been  brought.  Here  they  soon  disco-* 
vered  that  the  bears  had  devoured  all  the  bread  they  had  deposited. 
From  hence  they  bore  up  for  Walden  Island,  but  the  weather  be- 
came stormy,  with  snow  :  they  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  com- 
pass, and  reached  it  in  the  evening, 

*  Everything  belonging  to  us  was  now  completely  drenched  by  the 
spray  and  snow ;  we  had  been  fifty-six  hours  without  rest,  and  forty- 

*  T^he  chronometers  employed  on  this  occasion  were  made  by  Mesrrs.'  Parkinson 
and  Frodsfaam;  whos^  watches  had  performed  so  well  on  Capiain  Parry's  former 
voyages. 
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eight  at  work  in  the  hoats,  so  that,  by  the  time  they  were  unloadedjk 
we  had  barely  strength  left  to  haul  them  up  on  the  rock.  We  noticed, 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  men  had  that  wildness  in  their  looks  which 
usually  accompanies  excessive  fatigue ;  and  though  just  as  willing  as 
ever  to  obey  orders,  they  seemed  at  times  not  to  comprehend  them. 
However,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  we  managed  to  get  the  boats  above 
the  surf;  after  which,  a  hot  supper,  a  blazing  fire  of  drift  wood,  and 
a  few  hours'  quiet  rest  quite  restored  us.' — ^p.  121. 

The  party  again  set  sail^  and  on  the  2 1st  of  August  arrived  on 
board  the  Hecia,  *  after  an  absence  of  sixty^me  days,  being  re- 
ceived with  that  warm  and  cordial  welcome  which  can  alone .  be 
felt,  and  not  described.'     Thus  ended  this  memorable  expedition. 

*  The  distance  traversed  during  this  excursion  was  five  hundred  and 
sixty -nine  geographical  miles  ;  but  allowing  for  the  number  of  times 
we  had  to  return  for  our  baggage  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
journeys  over  the  ice,  we  estimated  oiu:  actual  travelling  at  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  geographical,  or  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  statute  miles.  Considering  our  constant  exposure  to 
wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  our  stockings  having  generally  been  drenched 
in  snow-water  for  twelve  hours  out  of  every  four-and-twenty,  I  had 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  excellent  health  in  which,  upon 
the  whole,  we  reached  the  ship.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  had  all 
become,  in  a  certain  degree,  gradually  weaker  for  some  time  past ; 
but  only  three  men  of  our  party  now  required  medical  care,  two  of 
them  with  badly  swelled  legs  and  general  debility,  arid  the  other 
from  a  bruise ;  but  even  these  three  returned  to  their  duty  in  a  short 
time. 

'  I  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  our  proceedings  without  endea- 
vouring to  do  justice  to  the  cheerful  alacrity  and  unwearied  zeal  dis- 
played by  my  companions,  both  officers  and  men,  in  the  course  of  this 
excursion ;  and  if  steady  perseverance  and  active  exertion  on  their 
parts  could  have  accomplished  our  object,  success  would  undoubtedly 
have  crowned  our  labours.' — p.  128. 

This  expedition,  we  know,  was  reckoned  by  many  as  a  dan- 
gerous, by  some  as  a  hopeless,  and  by  others  as  an  useless,  under- 
taking. With  regard  to  the  danger,  we  know  it  was  the  opinion 
of  naval  men  most  conversant  with  the  nature  of  it,  that  there  was 
less  risk  than  on  either  of  the  two  preceding  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage,  supposing  always  that  proper 
precautions  were  used  in  the  size,  strength,  and  construction  of 
the  boats,  in  the  selection  and  supply  of  provisions,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  selection  of  officers  and  men,  in  whom  perfect  confidence 
could  be  placed. 

To  pronounce  hopeless  and  absurd  an  experiment  that  has  never 
been  tried,  is,  a  priori,  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  determining 
the  character  of  any  measure  that  does  not  suit  the  views,  or  is 
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above  the  capacity,  of  the '  Prophet  of  Evila.'     Captain  Parry  did 
not  adopt  it  without  due  conside ratio d.     Most  of  the  navigators 
who  had  visited  Ispitzbergen  represented  the  ice  as  by  no  means 
unfavourable  for  the  project.     Captain  Lutwidge,  the  associate 
of  Captain  Phipps,  describes   the  ice    to  the  north-east  ward  as 
having  the  appearance  of  'one  continued  plain  of  smooth  un- 
broken ice,  bounded  only  by  the  Iiorizon ;'  in  the  chart  of  thatL 
voyage,  the  ice  to  the  northward  of  the  Seven  Islands  is  repre^ 
seated  as  'flat  and  unbroken;'  and  more  to  the  westward,  '  ' 
main  body  quite  solid.'     Mr.  Scoresby  says,  he  once  saw  a  li 
so  free  from  fissure  or  hummock,  that  he  thought,  '  had  it  beei_ 
free  from  snow,  a  coach  might  have  been  driven  many  leagues^ 
over  it,  in  a  direct  line,  without  obstruction  or  danger.'    Capri 
tains  Franklin,  Buclian,  and  Bcechey,  judging  from  their  owBl  1 
experience,  thought  favourably  of  it,  and  1'  ranklin  actually  drew  up  J 
a  plan  for  making  the  attempt  and  conducting  it  in  his  own  person,  ■ 
Several  intelligent  and  experienced  whalers,  too,  all  agreed  that 
they  considered  the  plan  as  feasible.     The  following  is  Captain 
Parry's  explanation  why  the  ice,  over  which  he  passed,  was  found 
to  answer  so  little  to  the  description  he  had  obtained  from  such 
respectable  authorities  : — 

'  It  frequently  occurred  to  «a,  in  the  course  of  our  daily  j'ournies, 
that  this  may,  m  some  degree,  have  arisen  from  our  navigators'  having 
generally  viewed  the  ice  from  a  considerable  height.  The  only  clear 
and  commanding  view  on  board  a  ahip  is  that  from  the  crow's-nest ; 
and  Fhipps's  most  important  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
ice  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergeo  were  made  from  a  station  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea ;  and,  as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  most 
experienced  eye  may  thus  be  deceived,  it  is  possible  enough  that  the 
irregularities  which  cost  us  so  much  time  and  labour  may,  when  viewed 
in  this  manner,  have  entirely  escaped  notice,  and  the  whole  surface 
have  appeared  one  smooth  and  level  plain.' — pp.  146,  147. 

We  cannot,  however,  subscribe  entirely  to  Captain  Parry's  final 
conclusion :  to  wit,  that,  after  much  consideration,  he  cannot  re- 
commend any  material  improvement  in  the  plan  lately  adopted  ; 
the  plan  of  boats  for  such  a  service  we  think  a  bad  one  in  all  re- 
spects, and  that  a  good  stout  sailing  vessel  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable. Judging  from  the  state  of  the  ice  towards  the  end  of  July, 
at  the  spot  from  whence  the  party  returned,  which  was  scarcely 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  boats,  its  rapid  disappearance, 
which  was  so  complete  that  Captain  Parry  says,  '  before  the 
middle  of  August  a  ship  might  have  sailed  to  the  latitude  82% 
almost  without  touching  a  piece  of  ice,'  at  which  time,  in  fact, 
all  was  a  clear  open  sea  that  had  been  covered  with  ice  in  June 
■ — considering, 
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•— considering^  also^  that  the  constant  southerly  drift  of  the  ice 
must  have  left  so  much  clear  water  to  the  northward^  it  is  highly 
probable^  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  such  a  ship  as  the  Hecla, 
starting  from  the  northernmost  part  of  Spitsbergen  the  beginning 
of  August,  might  make  her  way  to  the  Pole,  and  return  in  time  to 
make  good  her  passage  to  England  the  same  season.  The  six 
hundred  miles  thither,  and  as  many  back,  at  twenty^six  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  be  accomplished  by  the  ]  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  is  a  full  montli  before  the  navigable  season  is  over  iu 
this  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Even  supposing  her  to  be  caught 
and  frozen  in,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  and  provision,  little 
or  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Besides,  we  wish  to  see  oup 
brave  fellows  in  their  proper  station-— on  board  a  ship  ;  not  wast- 
ing their  strength  in  the  drudgery  of  dragging  heavy  loads  in  boats 
or  sledges,  up  to  the  knees  in  half-melted  snow  and  water, — ^ 
species  of  labour  more  fitted  for  convicts  than  seamen. 

These  nordiern  voyages  have,  as  we  all  know,  been  pronounced 
absolutely  useless — by  none,  however,  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
except  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  hold  all  knowledge  to  ba 
worthless  of  which  they  themselves  cannot  see  the  immediate 
benefit ;  who  measure  the  utility  of  what  is  new  by  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  it  is  likely  to  bring — such  persons  as  the 
'  Goldfiners  of  London,^  who  were  more  taken  with  the  stones 
brought  home  by  Martin  Frobisher  from  his  Arctic  voyage, 
*  glistening  with  a  bright  marquesset  of  gold,'  than  by  the 
geographical  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  who  had  influence 
enough  to  prevail  on  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  captain  in  his 
second  voyage  should  be  '  specially  directed,  by  commission,  for 
the  searching  more  of  this  gold  ore,  than  for  the  searching  any 
further  discovery  of  the  passage.'  Persons  of  this  description 
are  ever  at  their  post,  to  pronounce  steam-boats,  steam-carriages, 
gas-lights — in  short,  all  new  and  important  discoveries — useless 
and  absurd. 

The  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  however,' 
thought  otherwise.  They  stated,  when  the  project  was  refefred  to 
them,  '  that  this  enterprise,  if  successful,  could  not  fail  to  afford 
many  valuable  scientific  results,  and  settle  important  matters  of 
philosophical  inquiry;'  and  a  fellow  of  this  society,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  scientific  men  of  modern  times,  declared  that  he 
considered  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  '  the  grandest  object  of 
discovery  that  remained  to  be  made,  and  that  he  hoped  the  Admi*- 
ralty,  which  had  proved  itself  so  friendly  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  would  not  be  adverse  to  Captain  Parry's  proposal.' 
Doctor  Brewster,  to  whom  the  scientific  world  is  much  indebted 
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for  many  valuable  researches^  anticipated  high  advantage  from 
'  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  of  determining  the  atmogpherical 
and  magnetical  condition  of  the  parallel  of.  Spitzbergen^.  which 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  its  being  nearly  equidistant  from 
the  two  magnetic  poles,  and  from  the  two  cold  meridians  of  the 
globe.'  Will  this  position  near  the  equidistant  magnetic  meridian 
explain  the  mild  temperature  that  prevails  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Norway  and  Spitzbergen, — so  mild  that  in  80°  north  a  party 
from  Hammerfest  went  out  daily  throughout  the  winter  in  chase 
of  bears,  walrusses,  foxes,  &c.,  and  had  copious  rain  at  Christ*^ 
mas  ?  That  this  meridian  line  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two 
poles,  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  being  small,  and  subject  to  very  little  change 
from  the  Nore  to  Hakluyt's  Headland,  being  about  25°  or  26° 
but  which,  on  going  eastward  to  Hammerfest,  which  is  in  23a^ 
East,  it  was  found  to  have  decreased  to  10°  or  1 1°. 

On  the  first  voyage  up  Lancaster  Sound,  Captain  Parry  deter- 
mined pretty  nearly  tiie  position  of  the  Western  magnetic  pole.  He 
found  that,  in. latitude  73°,  lon^tude  about  89°  W.,  the  directive 
power  of  the  needle  became  almost  suspended ;  that  the  dip  was 
88°  9.6 y  and  the  variation  118°  23'  West;  but  in  latitude  75  ,  and 
longitude  103°  44',  the  dip  being  exactly  the  same,  the  variation 
had  changed  from  118°  West  to  128°  58  East^  a  proof  that  he 
had  crossed  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  magnetic  poley 
which  he  calculates  to  be  in  about  100°  W.  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Derham,  in  his  Physico* 
Theology,  should  have  deduced,  from  a  theory  of  his  own,  the 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  pole  in  a  circle  of  13°  radius;  and  that 
Mr.  Lovett,  in  1766,  from  the  best  observations  of  the  variation 
of  the  compass  at  two  different  places,  should  have  deduced  its 
distance  at  about  - 14°  from  the  pole  of  the  earth,  or  in  latitude 
76°,  being  that  nearly  in  which  Captain  Parry  found  it. 

The  scientific  observations  that  have  been  made  by  Parry  and 
Foster,  Sabine  and  Fisher,  and  more  particularly  those  highly 
interesting  magnetical  observations  by  Foster,  which  occupy  half 
a  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826,  and  for 
which  he  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  contain  such  a  vast  body  of 
information  on  every  branch  of  meteorological  science  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  work  extant;  and  «uch  is  their  known 
accuracy,  that  they  are  considered  by  all  the  learned  societies  in 
every  part  of  Europe  as  so  many  matters  of  fact,  to  which  they 
can  with  safety  refer,  in  all  their  calculations  and  philosophical 
researches.  The  collections  of  natural  history  that  have  been 
brought  home  from  these  regions,  and  deposited  in  the  museums 
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of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  details  and  descriptions  of 
which  are  given  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  voyages  that 
have  been  published,  have  greatly  extended  our  physical  know- 
ledge of  the  arctic  regions,  on  the  side  of  America ;  from  the 
largest  of  the  mammalia  class,  through  all  the  orders  of  this 
and  the  other  classes,  down  to  the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  sea 
and  land.  The  scanty  and  dwarfish  flora  has  been  ransacked 
for  such  treasures  as  the  soil  will  afford  in  these  '  thrilling  regions 
of  thick-ribbed  ice*.'  Nor  has  the  geological  structure  of  the 
continent  and  islands  been  neglected,  as  will  appear  by  the  geo- 
logical notices  in  the  various  appendices  to  Captain  Parry's  jour- 
nals, and  particularly  in  the  clear  and  comprehensive  remarks  by 
Professor  Jameson  annexed  to  the  narrative  of  the  third  voyage. 
The  moral  condition  of  a  diminutive  race  of  men,  hitherto  but  little 
known,  has  been  observed  and  described,  with  many  interesting  de- 
tails. And  lastly,  if  we  compare  the  map  of  these  countries  but  ten 
years  ago  with  that  which  now  exists,  we  shall  see  atone  glance  how 
much  geography  has  benefited  from  these  arctic  voyages.  We  now, 
for  the  first  time,  have  obtained  undeniable  proof  that  the  great 
continent  of  America  is  insulated,  and  that  the  idea  of  its  being 
joined  to  that  of  Asia  by  a  slip  across  Behring's  Strait,  like  the 
bridge  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  as  some  Germans,  and  our  coun- 
tryman. Admiral  Bumey,  would  have  it,  is  destitute  of  all  foun- 
dation. We  now  know,  that,  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  this  northern  coast  of  America  presents 
an  undulating  line,  whose  extreme  latitudes  extend  from  about 
67  to  71°;  and  that  it  is  indented  by  many  good  harbours  and 
large  rivers  :  whereas,  before  Franklin's  expeditions,  the  maps  had 
no  line  of  coast,  but  only  two  points,  one  of  which  was  error 
neously  laid  down,  and  the  other  doubtful ;  the  rivers  and  lakes 
were  drawn  ad  libitumy  which  are  now  placed,  the  former  in  their 
proper  directions,  and  the  latter  in  their  true  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions. 

We  think,  too,  we  may  conclude  with  Parry  and  Franklin,  that 
though  the  object  for  which  these  voyages  were  undertaken  ha^. 
not  been  fully  accomplished,  yet  a  north-west  passage  is  feasible, 
and  that  it  will  one  day  be  made,  if  not  by  us,  by  our  rival 
Brother  Jonathan,  who,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  not  find  it 
very  difficult,  with  a  wind  and  current  in  his  favour,  to  run,  in 


*  For  some  account  of  the  scientific  observations  and  discoveries,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Nos.  XLIX,  LIX,  and  LXVIII  of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  for  a  detailed 
account  of  them  to  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Voyages  of  Captain  Parry ;  where  the 
scientific  inquirer  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratified  with  the  copious  infoFmation  whicb 
is  there  given  on  subjects  of  natural  history  and  philosophy, 

one 
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one  season,  from  Icy  Cape,  through  Pi 
Lancaster  Sound,  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

In  conclusion,  we  think,  from  all  we  have  heard,  that  neither  the 
country,  nor  the  naval  service,  will  ever  believe  they  have  any 
cause  to  regret  voyages  which,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  and 
posterity,  must  confer  lasting  honour  on  both ;  which  have 
been  the  means  of  training  up  and  accustoming  a  set  of  young 
officers  to  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  situations  iii  which  a 
ship  can  be  placed  ;  of  teaching  them  how  to  take  care  of,  and 
to  preserve  the  health  of  a  sliip's  company ;  of  instructing  tlieni 
in  the  higher  branches  of  nautical  science,  and  the  treatment  of 
chronometers,  by  which  the  long  sought-for  problem  of  hnding 
the  longitude  at  sea  may  be  said  to  be  discovered  ;  and  in  the  use 
of  the  various  instrumenls  uhich  t  aided  by  ence,  has,  in 
nioclern  times,  brought  to  a  d  gr  o  p  e  on  that,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  could  not  hav    b  n       p       d   a  d,  in  short,  of 

fitting  them  for  the  most  gal  an     n     p  o  most  import? 

ant  commands  with  which  th     n    yo      day  b  usted. 
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Art.  XII. — Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  o 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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HEN  Naaman  the  Syrian  complained  to  Elishu  of  hitl 
leprosy,  he  was  bid  to  wash  liimself  in  Jordan  seven  times..! 


He  looked  for  other  miraculous  courses  to  be  taken  by  the  prorB 
phet,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  thereto,  because  Abaua  amfj 
Pharphar,   rivers  of    Damascus,   were  belter,      Naaman  was  r* 
heathen,  and  had  never  any  experience  of  God's  Jordan ;  yet  h 
was  in  the  end  persuaded.     To  supply  our  wants,  to  satisfy  oid 
hunger,   to  heal  our  diseases,  there  is,  not  a  river,  but  the  se|j 
iihown  us.'     These  are  the  words  of  an  old  and  intelligent  write^L 
who  thought  that,  in  the  facilities  which  our  insular  position  a^l 
forded  for  the  extension  of  our  trade  and  of  our  fisheries,  a  remed^i' 
might  be  found  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  commonwealth  in  Ii_ 
time.       For  the  far  more  pressing  necessities  of  the  present  ttmi^l 
—necessities  which  have  arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from  an  over-  I 
grown  trade — we  are  now  told  that  the  sea  offers,  not  imleed  th^  I 
speedy  and  certain  cure  which  this  projector  promised  for  a  lesyJ 
iuveterate  disease,  but  the  prospect  of  immediate  hope,  sure  reliefs 
and  ultimately  of  permanent  benefit,  by  affording  an  easy  oulle^l 
for  a  redundant  population.     Is  our  population  redundant?  aodlf 
is  the  relief  which  is  proposed  attainable  at  a  cost  not  dispropor- 
tionately exceeding  the  expected  advantage  1     These  are  questions 
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concerning  which  the  Committee  on  Emigration  b«s  toHected  and 
laid  before  the  public  a  large  body  of  evidence.* 

We  need  not  look  beyond  the  poor-rates  for  an  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  questions.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
we  assent  in  any  degree  to  Mr.  Malthus's  philosophy^  and  ascribe 
this  redundancy  to  some  necessary  evil  in  the  system  of  nature. 
It  has  arisen  wholly  from  our  system  of  socie^.  It  is  an  evil 
incident  tx>  the  present  stage  of  our  progress,  which  might  have 
been  well  prevented  if  it  had  been  duly  foreseen ;  and  which  will 
be  found  remediable,  if  the  proper  and  obvious  remedies  are  judi* 
ciously  and  perseveringly  applied.  As  little  would  we  be  sup- 
posed to  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus  in  his  reprobation  of  the  poor- 
laws.  That  gentleman,  in  his  examination  before  the  committee^ 
prescribes  an  enactment,^  declaring  that '  those  who  are  born  after 
a  certain  time  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  parish  assistance ;' 
such  an  enactment,;!:  depriving  the  pauper  of  a  right  to  claim  as- 
sistance, under  the  circumstances  of  his  not  being  able  to  find 
employment,  *  he  considers  absolutely  necessary,'  and  pronounces 
'  that  no  essential  improvement  can  take  place  without  the  denial 
of  a  legal  claim.'  Far  gone,  indeed,  must  those  persons  be  in  our 
modern  mania  of  political  economy,  who  recommend  a  measure 
impracticable,  if,  in  other  respects,  it  were  wise  ;  and  abominable, 
if  it  could,  by  possibility,  be  carried  into  practice  !  The  mis- 
chief which  the  poor-laws  produce  has  arisen  wholly  from  their 
mal-administration  or  perversion ;  the  system  itself  is  humane,  just, 
necessary,  befitting  a  Christian  state,  and  honourable  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  So  it  was.  regarded  by  Blackstone,  when  he  said, 
not  more  emphatically  than  truly,  that  charity  is  interwoven  with 
the  very  constitution  of  this  country.  So  by  Mr.  Spence,  when 
he  observed  with  pride,  as  an  Englishman,  that  this  country  is 
*  the  only  one  in  the  world  where  every  poor  man  is  bom,  not 
only  to  the  inheritance  of  freedom,  but  of  a  contingent  patri- 
mony; and  can  marry^  and  practise  the  virtues,  and  enjoy  the 
happiness  resulting  from  early  marriage,  without  anxiety  for  the 
future  ;  knowing,  that  if  employment  cannot  be  had,  or  sickness 
assail  him  and  exhaust  his  little  savings,  (which  no  poor-laws  would 
deter  a  well-educated  poor  from  aiming  to  lay  up,)  he  can  by  law 
claim  from  the  rich  a  portion  of  their  good  things,  and  need,  in 
no  event,  dread  that  he  or  his  children  should  perish  with  hunger ; 
for,  though  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  good  of  society,  require 
that  the  many  should  be  poor,  and  the  few  rich,  the  poor  have  a 

•  Bat  why  all  that  part  of  the  eTidence  which  is  annexed  to  the  Second  Report  (more 
than  two  hundred  parliamentary  pages)  should  have  been  reprinted  in  the  third^  we 
Are  at  a  luss  to  guess. 

t  Third  Report,  p.  315.  $  Third  Report,  p.  323. 

just 
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just  claim  oii  their  more  fortunate  brethren  for'  such  a  share  of 
their  wealth  as  will  at  least  ensure  their  existence  when  their  own 
efforts  fail/ 

Thus,  too,  the  poor-laws  were  regarded  by  Defoe,  when  he 
affirmed,  that  infirmities  merely  providential,  such  as  '  sickness  of 
families,  loss  of  limbs  or  sight,  and  any  other  natural  or  acci- 
dental impotence  to  labour,  ever  were,  will,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
charge  and  care  of  the  respective  parishes  wherein  the  unhappy 
persons  who  may  be  thus  disabled  chance  to  dwell/  In  Defoe's 
days  the  country  was  *  burdened  with  a  crowd  of  clamouring,  un- 
employed, unprovided-for  poor  people,  who  made  the  nation 
uneasy,  burdened  the  rich,  clogged  the  parishes,  and  made  them^ 
selves  worthy  of  laws  and  peculiar  management  how  to  dispose  of 
and  direct  them/  He  imputed  the  evil  wholly  to  the  want  of 
good  husbandry,  which,  he  said,  was  no  English  virtue^  *  a  pro-' 
fuse,  extravagant  humour,'  keeping  the  labourers  always  poor, 
although  wages  were  then  so  high,  that  any  man  who  exercised 
a  just  frugality  in  the  days  of  his  strength  might  lay  by  a  comfort- 
able provision  for  his  old  age.  *  No  man  in  England,'  he  af- 
firmed, ^  of  sound  limbs  and  senses  could  be  poor  merely  for  want 
of  work ;  for  there  was  more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  it,  and 
consequently  a  want  of  people,  not  of  employment/ 

Few  men  have  been  more  accurate  observers  of  life  and  man- 
ners and  of  the  mechanism  of  society  than  Defoe ;  yet,  in  the 
very  treatise  wherein  these  assertions  are  contained,  he  touches 
upon  certain  circumstances  which  might  have  led  him  to  distrust 
the  opinion  thus  confidently  advanced.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  trade,  which  had,  in  former  ages,  chiefly 
taken  the  direction  of  foreign  adventure,  was  beginning  eagerly  to 
engage  in  speculations  at  home ;  and  this  he  saw  had  disturbed 
our  inland  trade,  which,  he  said,  ^perhaps  was,  or  had  been,  in  the 
greatest  regularity  of  any  in  the  world.'  Of  this  settled  trade,  a 
settled  prosperity  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  car- 
ried on,  had  been  the  sure  consequence.  '  But  it  is  a  strange 
thing,' says  a  writer  in  the  British  Merchant,  '  to  observe  how 
trade  runs  in  channels  and  eddies,  and  will  sometimes,  like  the 
tide,  shift  its  course,  change  the  streams,  and  remove  or  fix  banks 
and  sands  here  and  there,  and  on  a  sudden  return  to  them  again.' 
Such  changes  perplex  the  most  experienced  master ;  and  many  a 
good  ship,  notwithstanding  careful  pilotage,  has  at  such  times 
grounded  and  been  cast  away.  A  change  of  this  kind,  brought 
about  during  one  of  the  great  political  hurricanes  which  have 
shaken  Christendom,  transferred  the  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  England.  Another  such  Defoe  himself 
witnessed,  when  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

churchy 
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churchy  directed  by  such  prelates  as  Bossuet,  and  under  slich 
a  monarch  as  Louis  XI V.^  introduced  into  this  country  as 
many  of  what  he  calls  *  true-bom  English  families  with  foreign 
names/  as  the  earlier^  and, — if  there  be  shades  of  criminality  in 
such  deep-dyed  guilt, — the  less  flagitious  persecution  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Wherever  the  refugees  from  that  French  persecution  fled, 
a  blessing  followed  them.  They  sacrificed  everything  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  and  in  no  instance  has  righteousness  ever  more 
visibly  received  its  temporal  reward. 

Before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  balance  of 
trade  between  France  and  England  was  greatly  against*  this 
country,  even  without  taking  tlie  wines  of  France  (then  in  as 
general  use  as  those  of  Portugal  were  afterwards)  into  the  account. 
The  French  had  as  much  the  advantage  over  us  in  the  lower  rate 
of  living,  and  of  wages,  at  that  time,  as  they  have  now.  In  the 
<«ingle  article  of  linen,  the  imports  from  France  were  nearly  equal 
in  value  to  that  of  all  our  exports  thither  of  all  kinds ;  it  amounted 
almost  to  thrice  that  of  all  the  woollen  goods  which  the  French 
received  from  us  in  return.  And  their  paper,' though  charged  with 
a  duty  exceeding  a  hundred  per  cent.,  undersold  that  of  our  own 
making.  The  refugees,  who,  with  their  own  knowledge  of  business 
and  habits  of  frugal  industry,  brought  with  them  that  ingenuity 
and  hopefulness,  ^nd  fertility  of  resources,  which  never  fail  a 
Frenchman  in  distress,  (such  is  the  peculiar  and  happy  character* 
istic  of  the  nation,)  began  immediately,  instead  of  engaging  in  ma* 
nufactures  whieh  they  did  not  understand,  to  set  up  such  as  they 
were  masters  of,  which  had  not  before  been  known  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  to  introduce  improvements  in  others.  The  war  against 
Louis  XIV.,  which,  with  little  intermission,  lasted  about  as  long  as 
that  against  the  French  under  their  democratic  and  military  tyran* 
nies,  procured  for  them  all  the  protection  they  could  desire ;  and 
it  is  one  among  the  many  observable  parallels  which  these  wars 
present,  (the  most  arduous  in  which  Great  Britain  has  ever  been 
engaged,  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most  glorious,)  that  the 
former  gave  as  great  an  impulse  to  the  manufactures  of  thesQ 
kingdoms  as  the  latter  did  to  its  agriculture. 

But,  as  even  healthful  changes  in  the  human  system  are  not 
brought  about  in  their  due  season  without  occasioning  some  dis* 
order  during  their  progress,  the  impulse  which  was  thus  given  dis- 
turbed the  regularity  of  our  inland  trade.  ^  The  manufactures  of 
England,*  says  Defoe,  in  describing  this  regularity,  ^  are  happily 
settled  in  dift'erent  comers  of  the  kingdom,  from  whence  they  are 
mutually  conveyed  by  a  circulation  of  trade  to  London  by  whole- 

•  la  Charles  the  Second's  reign  as  much  as  800^000/.  per  annum ;  in  those  days  & 
very  considerable  sum. 

sale^ 


Sale,  like  the  blood  to  tiie  heart,  and  from  thence  dispersed,  in  lesser 
quantities,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  retail.'     A  breaclt 
of  this  circulation,  he  said,  must  necessarily  distemper  the  bodyjjJ 
and  he  saw  that  the  disturbance  was  made,  and  the  ill  eifect  atMA 
peariilg.     For  most  enterprise,  as  well  as  capital,  being  found  nM 
London,  when  both  were  brought  into  full  employ  by  the  impulsif 
which  a  long  war  had  given,  manufactures  were  established  therg 
in  rivalry  of  those  which  were  flourishing  in  the  provincial  tow 
The  consequence  was,  that  as  their  trade  declined  in  the  country^ 
those  persons  engaged  therein,  who  were  not  ruined  bj  the  changi 
of  affairs,  and  could  bear  the  expense  of  removal,  removed  th^ 
properly  to  London,  engaged  hands  there,  and  left  those  whoi 
they  had  employed  at  their  old  establishments,  to  shift  for  wori 
Norwich,  Sudbury,  and  Canterbury  are  specified  as  suffering  bja 
this  shifting  of  the  channels.     In  the  latter  city,  of  two  hundreoU 
broad  looms,  not  fifty  were  in  employment ;  and,  in  consequencfttl 
business  of  every  kind  was  declining,  the  people  removing,  an 
houses  standing  empty,     *  These,'  said  he,  '  are  the  effect  i 
transposing  manufactures,  and  interrupting  the  circulation  of  tr 

This  might  have  led  Defoe  to  perceive  that  employment  wajl 
not,  as  he  had  affirmed,  always  to  be  obtained  by  men  who  wei4 
able  and  willing  to  work  ;  and  that  the  most  industrious  labourerl 
might  be  reduced  to  want,  not  by  any  misconduct  of  their  ov 
not  by  any  atlliction  befalling  them  in  the  course  of  nature,  i 
by  any  natural  visitations  of  pestilence,  or  famine, — not  by  tl 
ravages  of  war,  but  by  those  changes  in  trade,  which,  tliou^ 
improvements  in  themselves,  and  at  length  greatly  bencJicial  upCH 
the  great  scale,  are  injurious  and  even  ruinous  to  many  in  thel 
immediate  effects.     Indeed,  he  saw  that  the  introduction  of  mi 
chinery  into  our  manufactures   must  bring  with  it  this  consc 
quence.     'Ilie  stocking-frame  had  been  brought  into  use  with)  ^ 
his  memory,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  almost  wholly  transferriniS 
the  manufacture  of  stockings  from  Norwich  to  London. 

'  Now,'  says  he, '  as  the  knittirtg-frame  performs  that  in  a  day  whicJ 
would  otherwise  employ  a  poor  woman  eight  or  ten  days,  Ly  conse- 
quence a  few  frames   performed  the  work  of  many  thousand  pooi^ 
people  ;  and  the  consumption  being  not  increased,  the  effect  immeij 
diately  appeared — so  many  stockings  as  were  made  in  London,  at 
many  the  fewer  were  demanded  from  Norwich,  till,  in  a  few  years,  tin! 
manufacture  there  wholly  sunk:  the  masters  then  turned  tlieir  han^ 
to  other  huainess  ;  and  whereas  the  hose  trade  from  Norfolk  then  re- 
turned at  least  five  thousand  pounds  per  week,  and,  aa  some  say,  twice 
that  sum,  'tis  not  now  worth  naming,     All  methods  to  bring  our  trade 
to  be  managed  by  fewer  hands  than  it  was  before,  are  in  themselves 
f  ernieioua  to  England  in  general,  as  it  lessens  t!ie  employment  of  the  J 
.    Yoi>  XXXVII,  yo,  Lxxiv,  s  n  pooqifl 
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poor,  unhinges  their  hands  from  the  lahour,  and  tends  to  bring  om; 
hands  to  be  superior  to  our  employ,  wUch  as  yet  they  are  not' 

The  evil  which  was  thus  apprehended  more  than  an  hundred 
years  ago,  has  in  our  days  come  upon  us  in  a  greater  degree  diaa 
the  most  far-sighted  sagacity  could  at  that  time  have  anticipated  ; 
and  there  would  be  little  utility  here  in  inquiring  whether  it  mi^ht 
have  been  averted  or  mitigated  by  any  prospective  enactments* 
The  introduction  of  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
more  expeditiously!  and  in  greater  perfection,  by  few  hands,  the 
work  which  used  to  be  done  by  many,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  advancing  science,  and  of  that  increased  activity  and  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  accompany  the  progress  of  civilization.  King 
Canute,  if  he  had  really  been  serious  in  the  act  which  was  intended 
as  an  histrionic  reproof  to  his  flatterers,  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  stop  the  flowing  tide,  by  forbidding  it  to  advance,  as  a  legislature 
to  check  this  tide  in  the  affairs  of  a  commercial  nation.  The  very 
persons  who  were  themselves  suffering  most  severely  from  the  de* 
preciation  of  their  labour,  which  had  b^n  thus  brought  about, 
declared,  on  their  examination  before  the  committee,  that  they 
were  clearly  convinced  of  thb  ;  and  thb  distinct  perception  and 
fair  acknowledgment,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  best  proof 
that  has  yet  reached  us  of  ^  the  march  of  intellect.'  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  at  a  time  when  they  could 
obtain  only  four  and  sixpence  or  five  shillings  for  the  same  work, 
which,  only  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  produced  them  twenty, 
were  asked  if  they  attributed  the  insufficiency  <^  this  remuneratioa 
for  their  labour  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  if  they  con- 
sidered that,  on  that  account,  the  introduction  was  objectionable  1 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  of  the  immediate  relation 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect ;  butdiey  replied  in  these  remark* 
able  words : — 

<  The  weavers,  in  general,  of  Glasgow  and  iu  vicinity,  do  not  con-* 
sider  that  macliinery  can,  or  ought  to  he  stopped  or  put  down ;  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  machinery  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go  on,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it.  They  are  aware  that  every  implement 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture  is  a  portion  of  machinery;  and,  indeed, 
everything  that  goes  beyond  the  teeth  and  nails  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) is  a  machine.  I  am  authorized  by  the  majority  of  our 
society  to  say,  that  I  speak  their  minds,  as  well  as  my  own,  in  stating 
this.'» 

The  whole  evidence,  which  these  persons  gave  before  the  com- 
mittee, is  characterized  by  the  same  good  sense  f  and  good  feeling, 

which 
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*  Second  Report,  p.  12. 
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Scotland,  had  ^'no  'besitatioa  in  saying,  that  the  poor  people  themselves  haTO  itffftaenH 
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which  are  apparent  in  this  declaration.  Nor^  when  they  alluded 
to  those  moral  causes,  which  had  rendered  that  power,  whereoJF 
they  acknowledged  the  utility  and  the  necessity,  thus  injurious, 
and  even  ruinous  to  themselves,  did  they  evince  the  slightest 
impatience  or  resentment ;  but  spoke  *  with  the  same  calm** 
ness  of  that  over-production  which  had  glutted  all  their  markets, 
and  of  that  competition  among  the  master  manufacturers  whicn 
bad  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  evil;  for  the  merchant? 
selling  lower,  who  could  bring  their  goods  lower  to  market,  the 
manufacturers,  *  when  they  wished  to  have  a  large  profit,  reduced 
the  wages,  and  so  brought  them  down  to  the  present  price/ 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  English  weavers  also,  upon 
whom  the  late  pressure  bore  with  equal  weight,  manifested  the 
same  good  feeling,  and  the  same  spirit  of  patient  endurance  under 
privations  of  the  severest  kind.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  whose, 
exertions  for  relieving  the  manufacturing  districts  cannot  be  mor^ 
justly  represented,  nor  more  highly  praised  than  by  saying,  that 
they  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  sense  of  duty,  and  his  goodness  of  heart,  went  through 
those  parts  of  his  diocese,  in  which  the  greatest  distress  prevailed, 
and  the  quietness,  and  good  order,  and  resigned  contentedness 
which  he  found  among  the  people,  under  circumstances  so  trying^ 
excited,  he  says,i-  his  admiration. 

'  The  jnoral  condition  of  the  people/  said  he,  '  I  confess,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  considerably  better  than  I  had  always  been  told  that  it  waa. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  are  a  very  orderly,  and,  generally  speakingi  a 
well-disposed  body  of  men :  they  manifest  a  great  readiness  to  listen 
to  good  advice  ;  and,  from  personal  inquiries  amongst  the  poor,  I  am 
led  to  hope,  that  a  consideral)le  moral  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
inany  of  them,  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings.* 

Tllis  disposition,  on  the  part  of  this  large  body  of  people,  is  die 
more  meritorious,  because  they  clearly  perceived  what  were  the 
causes  of  the  distress  which  they  were  then  enduring,  and  were, 
at  the  same  time,  fully  aware,  that  although  intervals  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  might  be  expected,  the  same  causes  would  con- 
tinue to  act,  and  the  same  consequences  must,  of  necessity,  be 
dgain  brought  on.  They  knew  that,  however  low  the  price  of 
labour  might  be,  and  however  deplorable,  on  that  account,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  artisans,  machinery  would  not  be  with- 

mind  not  to  ascribe  the  evils  they  have  endured  to  machinery,  but  to  taxation  weighing 
upon  labour,  and  restrictions  preventing  markets.'  This  gentleman  has  ^  do  hesitation' 
on  many  other  points^npon  which  it  might  be  better  if  he  Moyld  hesitate;  but  be 
belongs  to  a  profession  (that  of  the  newspaper  press)  in  which  h^itation  seems  to  km 
seldom  allowed.  He  thinks  that  if  taxation  were  abated,  and  restrictions  abolisbedii 
there  would  not  be. a  redundant  population  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  *  not  even  wiA 
4U  the  Irish  that  come  over  \' 
*  Second  Report,  pp.  10-13,  t  Ibid.  p.  203, 20J9, 
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re-shipped  for  England,  like  property  snatched  from  the  ravages 
fire  or  flood  :  week  after  week  the  list  of  bankrupts  lengthens^ 
and  lofty  fabrics  of  credit  fall  like  a  child's  house  of  cards.  After 
a  while,  what  with  waste,  loss,  and  rapid  wear,  (the  goods,  like 
the  razors  in  the  story,  being  made  for  sale  and  not  for  service,) 
the  foreign  warehouses  begin  to  be  cleared ;  there  is  an  opening<{ 
trade  revives ;  the  pulse  of  our  prosperity  <juickens ;  a  new  raG«< 
of  merchant- ad  venturers  (in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  worcU 
comes  forward  to  speculate,  or,  rather,  to  gamble  with  the  capital 
of  others  ;  the  same  desperate  game  is  again  played  with  the  same 
ruinous,  but  certain  consequences,  and  thus  the  burning  and  the 
shivering  fits  alternate.  Meantime,  the  population,  wluch  has 
been  produced  by  the  manufacturing  system,  has  increased,  ii 
increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  The  check  of  prudenca^' 
which  operates  so  powerfully  (sometimes  even  with  more  thav^ 
its  due  weight)  in  the  middle  class,  has,  upon  this,  no  eflect; 
and,  as  for  misery,  miserable  experience  has  manifestly  shown, 
that  here,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  it  acts  as  an  incentive.  One  ol 
the  witnesses  *  before  the  committee,  who  said,  that  he  never 
conid  have  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  distress  as  he  hi 
beheld,  unless  he  had  seen  it,  added,  lliat  amidst  the  distress  popi 
lation  went  on  increasing, 
'  inasmuch  as  the  unfortunate  beings  become  reckless,  and  desperate, 

and  marry  without  thought.' 'In  proportion,'  says  this 

witness, t '  as  people  become  more  wretched,  the  population  increases. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  where  men  are  reckless  and  desperate  in  their  cha- 
racter, they  do  not  look  for  improvement  in  their  social  condition,  and 
they  take  the  only  enjoyment  ihey  have  in  their  power — they  marry. 
Hence,  in  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  Lancashire,  population 
more  rapidly  increases  than  in  places  where  the  people  are  better  off.' 

The  excellent  Bishop  Berkeley  among  those  Queries,  many  of 
wliicli  are  as  pertinent  to  existing  circumstances  as  tliey  were 
when  first  propounded,  asks,!  '  whether  one  may  not  be  allowed 
to  conceive  and  suppose  a  society  or  nation  of  human  creatui 
clad  in  woollen  cloths  and  stuffs ;  eating  good  bread,  beef, 
mutton,  poultry  and  fish,  in  great  plenty ;  drinking  ale,  mead, 
cyder;    inhabiting  decent   houses,  built  of  brick   and  marble, 
taking  their  pleasure  in  fair  parks  and  gardens ;  depending  on 
foreigii  imports  for  food  and  raiment  V    He  had  at  that  time,  a 
could  have,  no  anticipation  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  portii 
of  the  community,  fearfully  large,  would  depend  for  subsistent 
not  upon  the  imports  of  a  nation  but  upon  its  exports ;  and  depei 
thus  upon  the  foreign  market  so  wholly  and  miserably  as  to  atfoi  _ 
an  answer,  equally  unforeseen,  to  another  of  his  queries,^, '  Whedief 
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not  be  tommd  m  people  who  so  cuBtiite  as  to  be 
br  tbrir  tnde  V  Ib  tbe  case  wUcb  Bcrkdcr  had  ia 
r,  stenDf  ioMhistnr  mas  all  that  was  m|iibc<i  for  icialning  a 
jadepcndeot,  and  securing  ihe  coanfortable  sabsismoe  of 
the  people.  More  dijGciilt  is  it  to  find  die  mnedr  for  a  state  in 
with  the  abdirr  and  the  wiD  to  work,  the  laboorcr  cannot 
employment.  Let  as  not  be  deceived  bj  seasons  of  pros- 
pcfitT,  which  are  obJt  the  ioterrals  of  the  disease.  Madnnerj 
mast  enter  still  farther  into  competition  with  human  hbonr  ;  this 
is  oettain.  It  will  not  be  withheld  bv  moral  conskferations,  nor 
bv  anr  foresisht  of  die  consequences,  cm  die  part  <if  those  wfaoae 
aide  abject  is  their  own  inunedjate  profit.  It  will  not — it  is  not  to 
be  checked  bv  lefpsktiTe  enactments,  were  there  even  a  Aoog^ 
of  so  checking  it.  The  desire  of  gain,  '  atmens  morttJim  cmda^ 
canses  a  continual  and  intense  application  of  iuTentiTe  ingcnoitj 
in  this  direction,  and  a  power  which  might  have  satidipd  dhe  am- 
bition of  Archimedes  is  now  at  its  command.  Bnt  in  proportiott 
as  improTements  in  machinery  are  effected,  die  competition  be- 
comes greater;  over-production  is  the  sore  result ;  the  increase  of 
population  goes  on ;  increase  of  pauperism,  and  aD  its  attendant 
em^  follow ; — and  who  can  tell  where  the  nusery,  and  die  danger, 
and  the  ruin,  are  to  end  ? 

We  must  now  look  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  commanity. 
He  who  expects  to  find  the  husbaodmen  flourishing  while  the 
manufiurturers  are  out  of  employ  ;  or  the  tradesman,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  prosperity  while  the  farmer  is  in  distress,  '  let  him,'  as 
Fuller  savs,  '  tnr  whether  (me  side  of  his  £u:e  can  smile  while  the 
Other  is  pinched.' 

Mr.  Gourlay,  whose  name,  unfortunately  for  himself,  has  been 
often  before  the  public,  but  to  whom  the  praise  of  good  intentions 
is  due,  however  erroneous  he  may  be  in  some  of  his  views,  and 
howefer  eccentric  in  some  of  his  actions,  asserts  in  one  of  his  works, 
dot  die  English  poor  were  civilized  and  independent  an  hundred 
years  ^o,  and  that  no  people  ever  lived  in  greater  comfort  than 
diey  did  in  those  days.  In  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence  and  of 
his  fimcy,  he  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  our  labourers 
had  once  actually  been  in  a  state  in  which  he  so  eamesdy  desired 
diat  diey  should  at  this  time  be.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  thgn 
diat  no  evidence,  no  indication,  of  any  such  former  state,  is  to  be 
found  in  our  histories  or  in  our  laws ;  one  might  as  well  look  there 
for  the  constitution  of  the  pariiamentary  reformers.  '  Our  poor,' 
says  Sir  Jostah  Child,  'have  cdways  been  in  a  most  sad  and 
wretched  condition.'  In  one  point,  however,  and  that  a  very  im- 
portant one,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  beea 
dettnoialtd;  his  wagn  have  no^  at  any  time,  been  advanced  in 

any 
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fcny  equitable  relation  to  the  increased  price  of  every  thing  wliich 
he  has  to  purchase  or  to  pay  for ;  and  in  aggravation  of  this  evil 
(an  evil  of  injustice)  the  introdnction  of  machinery  into  our  manU*  ! 
factories  has  silenced  the  spinning-wheel,  which  used  to  be  iit  I 
eummer  the  music  of  his  threshold,  and  in  winter  of  his  lieartb)  1 
A  day  labourer,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  commonly  re^  I 
ceived  six  shillings  a  week ;  and  his  wife,  by  easy  industry,  couUl  1 
earn  five  at  this  domestic  and  then  certain  employment — an  eny»  1 
ployment  which  was  cheerful  to  the  contented  spirit  and  soothing  I 
to  the  sad.     There  has  been,  indeed,  an  enormous  disproportion  ■ 
between  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classM.  I 
TThe  manufacturer  is,  properly,  entitled  to  more,  because  he  is  move  I 
constantly  employed  in  an    unhealthy  and  irksome  employment  1 
and  requires  in  consequence,  as  the  Bishop  of  Chester  has  justly  I 
observed,  bodily  comtbrts  of  a   different  description  from  thoBlfc  1 
which  are  wanted  by  the  husbandman.     But  the  disproportion  I 
is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  not  that  the  manufacturer,  at  his  I 
highest  wages,  is  paid  too  much,  but  thai  the  husbandman  is  paU  J 
too  little.     The  wages  of  labourought  to  be  such  as  would  enabit  ■ 
an  industrious  and  prudent  man,  marrying  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  bring  up  a  family,  or  to  lay  by  a  decent  and  comfortable 
provision  for  his  old  age  if  he  remain  single.    When  they  fall  short 
of  this  they  are  iniquitously  low  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
rendered  tlie  agricultural  wages  miserably  short  of  it  are  now  to 
be  considered. 

ITiis  injustice  is  traceable  in  its  origin  to  the  laws,  which,  in  their 
relation  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  were,  throughout  all  Eu- 
ropean governments,  made  by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  the 
natural  consequence  of  government  founded  upon  conquest.  It  is 
the  honourable  peculiarity  of  our  laws,  that  they  inclined  always 
to  the  merciful  side  in  doubtful  cases,  concerning  personal  free- 
dom ;  but  they  bore  witli  gredt  injustice  upon  the  free  labourers, 
when  that  class  became  numerous  enough  to  be  noticed  in  the 
statutes.     The  first  notice  which  was  taken  of  wages  was  for  the 

fiurpose  of  reducing  them.  A  pestilence  having  tliinned  *  the 
and,  about  the  middle  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign,  and  the  mortality 
having  been  greatest  among  the  labouring  people,  the  survivors 
found  that  their  services  were  greatly  in  demand,  and  demanded 
in  consequence  what  were  called  excessive  svages.  The  statute 
of  labourers  was  therefore  passed,  whereby  every  man  or  woman, 
of  whatever  condition,  free  or  bond,  being  under  threescore  years 
of  age,  of  able  body,  and  having  no  visible  means  of  honest  sub- 
sistence, was  bound  to  serve  the  person  who  might  choose  to  hire 
le  eptrarii/rum  cl  ttniioilisro  Jam  in  iili  jies- 
hini. 
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iQ^inz  labocircxs.     Tlie  naxsnaiB  ot 
to  TVT  m  di&reiit  places :  bat  vkerc  k  kad  been  tb 
gire  wii«2t,  wheal  rai^Lt  idQ  be  giv^En,  cr  tea-pesce 
in  iti  stead,  dll  it  «2faa<ild  be  otbowise  nnf  lifri^  ai  d 
tbe  master.      Tbere  are,  neierthekaftp  ccitaiit  wock^  ol 
fee  wikkb  a  dallj  price  wa^  &Ecd:  ^e-poice  ur 
b  T  the  acre  or  tike  <ia j ;  one  paBj  ibr  kai^-Bakizie 
for  reapms  in  die  first  w«ek  of  Ao^riiisty  dirce-paice  in  the  alter 
weekj.     \\eie   die   seasons  dien  moie  regular  diaa  tfarr  baie 
sbice  become,  or  were  oar  fctwgivqs  as  little 
soice  points  on  wbicfa  tbej  Wkl^f^^  a 
bcea  lOGnd  in  later  times  7     TlaeahiBg^ 

qoarter  of  wheat  or  ije  ;  a  poennT  iwi^ans  tor  die  s 

of  beauSy  peas,  barlej,  and  co^.  In  aU  tbese  cases  dik 
tlie  ma^minm^  and  less  was  to  be  taken  in  tboee  places  wkere 
less  had  been  die  osoai  rale;  and  neither  loi:^  cirink,  nor  other 
coartcsT  was  to  be  ciemanded,  siircn,  or  taken.  Twice  in  the  jear 
servants  to  be  sworn  befoce  lords,  seneschak,  baiHm,  and  con- 
stables of  evetj  town  to  observe  tkxs  ordinance,  and  not  to 
leare  their  winiEr  pSaces  of  abode,  for  the  porpcse  of  seekii^ 
work  in  die  snouner,  if  enqrfoinKnt  were  to  be  had  at  the  fixed 
lales  at  hooK.  Tlwie  wasjy  liowevvr,  a  sarai^  for  fvitjin  coonties 
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on  this  point.  Stocks  were  to  be  set  up  in  every  township  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  oath,  or  who 
should  break  the  ordinances.  They  were  also  to  be  punished  by 
fine  and  ransom  to  the  king;  but  the  pecuniary  penalty  was,  after 
a  few  years^  abolished,  imprisonment  being  substituted  for  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  wages  of  master-carpenters  and  masons 
were  raised  from  three-pence  a  day  to  four-pence,  and  of  inferior 
workmen  in  proportion.  Men  absconding  from  service  were  to 
be  outlawed,  and  burnt  in  the  forehead,  when  taken,  with  the 
letter  F,  in  token  of  falsity,  if  the  offended  party  chose  to  sue 
for  such  punishment :  but  this  pain  of  burning  was  respited  till 
the  ensuing  Michaelmas ;  and  then  was  not  to  be  executed  except 
by  advice  of  the  justices.  This  clause,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  been  deemed  unduly  severe,  even  by  the  very  persons  who 
enacted  it,  and  to  have  been  put  forth  merely  in  terrorem  ;  if  it 
were  so,  the  danger  of  trusting  hasty  tempers  and  cruel  dispo- 
sitions with  power  was  overlooked.  It  was  perceived  in  the  en- 
suing reign,  that  because  weather  is  precarious,  and  plenty  and  dearth 
depend  upon  the  seasons,  *  a  man  cannot  put  the  price  of  com 
and  other  victuals  in  certain,*  for  which  all-sufficient  reason,  the 
legislature  then  determined  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  assessed 
from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  the  current  price  of  provisions,  by 
the  justices  in  sessions.  After  this,  one  is  surprised  at  finding  a 
maximum,  re-enacted  fifty  years  later,  and  again  after  an  interval  of 
another  half  century,  though  the  alleged  necessity  for  repealing 
it  might  have  shown  the  impracticability  of  such  interference,  and 
the  advance  in  the  rates,  as  they  were  then  fixed,  though  small, 
might  also  have  shown  its  injustice.  But  in  the  very  next  year  these 
statutes  were,  ^  for  many  reasonable  considerations  and  causes,'  re- 
pealed by  Henry  VII. :  this  and  other  of  his  statutes  justifying  the 
eulogium  pronounced  upon  him  by  Erasmus,  that  he  was  regum 
longe  cordatissimus,  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  he  was  our 
best  lawgiver  after  Edward  I.  These  *  reasonable  considerations 
and  causes '  were  overlooked  or  disregarded  *  in  the  next  reign, 
and  the  government  again  took  upon  itself  to  apjioint  the  rates  of 
wages.  This  continued  till  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  when  it 
was  finally  repealed,  and  its  injustice  fully  acknowledged  in  these 
words  : 

'  Although  there  remain  and  stand  in  force  presently  a  great 
number  of  acta  and  statutes,  concerning  the  retaining,  departing, 

•  A  forgetfulness  of  former  statutes  is  sometimes  observable  in  our  laws.  The  act 
which  exempted  from  penalty  the  payer  of  wages  above  the  legal  price,  appears  not 
only  to  have  been  disregarded  in  practice,  but  eiven  to  have  been  unknown  to  those 
who  ps^t  the  statute  4  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  tho  law  imposing  the  fine  is  spoken  of  a^ 
still  in  force^  and  is  repealed.  -  * 

wages, 
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Trages,  and  orders  of  apprentices,  servants,  and  labourers,  as  well  is 
husbandry  as  in  divers  other  arts,  mysteries,  and  occupations,  jret, 
partly  for  the  imperfections  and  contrariety  that  is  found,  and  do 
appear  in  sundry  of  the  said  laws,  and  for  llie  variety  and  number  of 
them,  and,  chiefly,  for  that  the  wages  and  allowance  limited  and  rated 
in  many  of  the  said  statutes,  are  in  divers  places  too  small,  and  not 
answerable  to  this  time,  respecting  the  advancement  of  prices  of  all 
things  belonging  to  the  said  servants  and  labourers,  the  said  laws 
cannot  conveniently,  without  the  great  grief  and  burden  of  the  poor 
labourer  and  hired  man,  be  put  in  good  and  due  execution.' 

Wages  were,  therefore,  from  thenceforward  to  be  '  rated  and 
proportioned '  by  the  justices,  '  according  to  the  plenty,  scarcity, 
necessity,  and  respect  of  the  times.' 

There  is  throughout  our  early  statutes,  amid  all  their  contra- 
dictions, one  uniform  spirit  of  injustice  toward  the  labouring 
classes.  Their  constant  tendency  is  to  keep  the  poor  labourer  in 
the  caste  wherein  he  was  bom.  The  artificer  might  be  pressed  for 
harvest-work.  Unmarried  women,  under  the  age  of  forty,  were 
compellable  to  serve,  if  they  were  thought  *  meet  for  service'  by 
the  magistrates,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  they  might  be  committed 
to  ward.  No  child  might  be  apprenticed  to  any  craft,  unless  th# 
parents  were  possessed  of  a  certain  yearly  rent.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  scheme  of  feudal  government,  a  class  of  free  labour* 
ers  was  not  contemplated ;  and  when  it  began  to  appear,  it  was 
as  little  favoured  as  it  is  now  in  the  West  Indies.  There  was  no 
place  provided  for  it  in  that  system  of  society,  which  originally  com- 
prehended only  the  conquering  and  the  conquered  people,  lords 
and  vassals,  in  other  words,  masters  and  slaves  ;  the  latter  under 
mitigated  names,  but  in  a  state  of  actual  servility.  From  time  to 
time,  wars,  (more  destructive  in  their  consequences  than  in  the 
immediate  waste  of  life,)  scarcities,  and  pestilence  reduced  their 
population  here  in  England,  and  the  mortality  at  those  times 
always  fell  heaviest  upon  the  poor.  The  services  of  the  free  la- 
bourer were  dius  rendered  more  necessary ;  and  wages,  had  they 
been  allowed  to  find  their  course,  would  have  been  as  high  in 
proportion  as  they  are  now  in  thinly  peopled  but  thriving  colonies, 
wherever  the  demand  for  labour  is  great,  and  the  supply  insufiK- 
cient.  This  immediate  evil  was  prevented  by  laws  which  had 
more  regard  to  convenience  than  to  Justice,  and  the  injustice  of 
the  remedy  produced  another  evil.  When  service  was  compulsoiy, 
and  wages  below  the  equitable  mark,  men  were  compelled,  not 
less  by  discontent  and  the  sense  of  injury,  than  by  dissolute  habits 
and  bad  dispositions,  to  turn  upon  diat  society,  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  which  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  They  preferred 
Ihe  freedoni  of  a  vagrant  life  to  the  state  of  semi-slavery  m  which 
I  Aey 


they  were  retained ;  and  the  '  valiant  beggars '  of  tiie  Tudor  age 
■were,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Maroons,  wliom  the  abuse  of  Uw 
created,  and  whom  it  then  required  the  utmost  severity  of  laW 
to  suppress. 

The  tixed  rate  of  wages  was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  in  favoiA' 
of  labourers  and  artilicers,  in  London,  a  year  only  after  it  wall 
appointed  by  parliament,  for  the  last  time.  It  was  obvious,  in* 
deed,  that  labour  deserved  more  pay  in  proportion  as  it  requirett 
more  ingenuity.  Artificers  were  also,  from  the  nature  of  thar 
employments  and  their  residence  in  towns,  a  more  intelligent 
class  of  men  than  those  who  were  employed  in  husbandry  (mor? 
knowing  is,  perhaps,  the  more  appropriate  word) ;  and  they  cou)^ 
always,  in  some  degree,  combine  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the^ 
wages  up  to  a  certain  standard.  They,  therefore,  were  well  paid} 
and  if  they  had  made  the  proper  use  of  their  earnings,  the  numbefe 
of  paupers  would  not  have  been  increased  from  ihat  class.  But, 
unhappily,  some  of  the  circumstances  which  sharpened  their  ii*^ 
tellect,  depraved  their  moral  habits.  In  times,  when  wages  wer6 
good,  and  there  was  employment  enough  for  all,  the  complaint  wd^ 
that  die  number  of  paupers  was  kept  up,  not  by  those  who  coulii 
get  no  work,  but  by  those  who  would  do  none  ;  that  good  husbandiic' 
was  not  an  English  virtue ;  that  our  labourers,  from  a  profusf^ 
extravagant  humour,  '  ate  and  drank  tlirce  times  as  much,  ib 
value,  as  any  sort  of  foreigners,  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  th^ 
world ;'  that  there  was  a  general  taint  of  slotlifulness  amoRfl 
them ;  that  their  wages,  as  soon  as  received,  were  carried  to  tbi 
alehouse,  and  there  the  men  remained  idling  and  drinking  till  sE' 
was  spent;  that  '  Uie  distemper  was  general,  epidemic,  deep^ 
rooted  in  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  nation ;  and  this  was  "  oA. 
satire  on  the  people ;  but  a  sad  truth,"  worthy  of  the  debate  ana 
application  of  the  national  physicians  in  parliament  assembled.* 
This  dissoluteness  could  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  among  tht 
agricultural  labourers,  because  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  satat 
temptations  as  the  lown-artiticera  ;  nor  had  they  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  idle  and  vicious  indulgence,  the  number  of  alehouse^ 
having  increased  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  population,' 
from  the  time  when  statesmen  began  to  consider  the  yearly 
amount  of  the  excise  a,s  of  more  importance  than  the  morals  of 
the  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  had,  in  thi 
gentry,  and  even  in  the  magistrates,  the  worst  examples  that  coulj' 
be  set.  It  was  a  recommendation  for  a  servant,  if  he  could  beark 
quantity  of  strong  drink— part  of  liis  good  character— in  timf|| 
when  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  hospitality,  that  the  guests  in 
the  kitchen  should  be  made  as  drunk  as  their  masters  in  the  dining- 
room.  Sir 
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Sir  William  Petty  states  the  wages  of  the  dtty-labourer,  in 
his   time,   at  eightpence    per  day  without,  or   fourpence  with, 
his  victuals ;  those  of  the  journeyman,  at  two  shillings  or  two 
shilling  and  sixpence :    common  workmen   are,   of  course,  in- 
tended;   any  superior  degree   of  skill,  in  any  trade,  obtaining 
always  prices  in  proportion.     Estimating  the  husbandman's  earn- 
ings at  tliis  rate,  he  allows  an  expenditure  of  seven  pounds  for 
his  subsistence,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  leaving  thus  (to 
use  his  own  significant  term)  a  superlucration  of  three  pounds 
eight  shillings  at  the  year's  end.     Supposing  his  employinent  to 
be  constant,  a   man  might  thus,  with  hard  industry,  and'  unde- 
viating  prudence,  have  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
with  a  provision  of  something  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  for  his 
declining  age.  Considering  that  there  is  no  allowance  in  this  esti- 
mate for  times,  and  seasons,  and  casual  infirmities,  this  may  be 
deemed  hard  measure ;  yet,  was  it  better  than  has  been  dealt  to 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  later  times.      There  was  then  no 
want   of  employment ;  and   as   the  condition  of  the   peasantry 
was    better  than  it  is  at   present,  there  was  more  prudence. 
Marriages  of  reckless  improvidence,  which  are  now  general  among 
them,  were  then  most  unfrequent ;   the  wife  could  earn  at  her 
wheel  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  husband  by  his  labour; 
daughters  were  early  able  to  knit  and  to  spin ;  a  value  was  set 
upon  character,  and  they  had  a  pride  in  keeping  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  parish  aid.      There  could  be  no  miserable  poverty 
where  there  were  no  idle  or  profligate  habits,  except  under  those 
visitations  of  Providence,  against  which  no  prudence  can  provide. 
How  far  the  growth  of  pauperism  has  been  commensurate  with 
the  increase  of  manufactures,  is  a  question  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  investigated ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  when 
the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  was  first  noticed  with  alarm,  a  large 
proportion  of  those,  upon  whom  they  were  expended,  were  of  the 
manufacturing  class.* 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  poor-rates  at  about  one-thirtieth 
part  annually,  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  (when  we  have 

♦  Defoe  says,  there  were  above  a  thousand  families,  within  his  knowledge,  going  in 
rags,  and  the  children  wanting  bread,  when  the  fathers  could  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  shillings  per  week^  and  might  have  work  enough,  but  were  too  idle  to  earn  any  thing 
more  than  bare  subsistence  and  spending-moncy  for  themselves.  *This,*  he  says,  *  is 
the  ruin  of  our  poor:  the  wife  mourns;  the  children  starve ;  the  husband  has  work 
before  him,  but  lies  at  the  alehouse,  or  otherwise  idles  away  his  time/  At  times 
he  used  to  pay  six  or  seven  men  together,  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  least  ten  shillings, 
and  some  thirty  shillings,  for  work ;  and  he  had  seen  them  go  with  it  to  the  alehouse, 
lie  there  till  every  penny  was  spent,  and  not  give  a  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though 
all  of  them  had  wives  and  children.  <  From  hence,'  said  he,  '  come  poverty,  parish 
charges,  and  beggary.  If  ever  one  of  these  wretches  falleth  sick,  all  they  would  ask 
was — a  pass  to  their  parish^  and  their  wife  and  children  to  the  door  a  begging.' 
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the  first  retams,)  till  tbe  close  of  Uie  last  war,  is  not  move  th^ 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population — the  systciil 
remaining  the  same,  and  no  improvement  having  taken  place  il^   ' 
the  moials  of  tlie  lower  classes.  Though  the  peasantry  were  worse 
paid  than  the  artificers,  their  occupation  was  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  chances  of  war  cuttmg  them  off  from  a  foreign  ■ 
market,  or  the  caprices  of  fashion  putting  an  end  to  the  dematitt  | 
for  their  labour;  and  they  continued  with  little  apparent  chan^  I 
ia  llieir  condition,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  till  it  wa*  I 
sensibly  deteriorated  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  by  cirJ  4 
cumstances  from  which  no  such  effect  had  been  foreseen,  nc^l 
ought,  indeed,  to  have  arisen.     A  little  before  tliat   time,  personi  f 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  old  yeomanry  began  to  turn  their  atten^a 
tion  to  agricultural  pursuits.     Country-gentlemen  became  farmei^:! 
for  the  sake  of  improving  their  estates,  and  providing  themselv^|J 
with  employment,  when  the  boisterous    and   brutal    courses,  i$,J 
which  so  great  a  part  of  life  had  formerly  been  misspent,  had  full^  I 
into  disuse  and  disrepute.    Others,  who  had  their  fortunes  to  seekj  1 
took  to  agriculture   as  a  profession,  which,  when  liberally  pur*  J 
sued,  deserved  to  be  deemed  liberal ;  and  to  which  men  of  edt^  J 
cation  might  betake  themselves  mthout  degradation,  and  to  w^U 
manifest  advancement  of  the  public  weal.    The  discoveries  in  che^M 
mistry,  then  opening  a  new  world  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  armiif 
him  with  new  powers,  could  not,  they  thought,  but  be  applicabi 
to  this  object  of  immediate  and  general  utility.     It  was  a  pursui^  ■ 
therefore,  worthy  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  it 
allowed  leisure  for  other  intellectual  employment ;  and  it  held  oiii 
a  fair  prospect  of  present  independence,  and  of  such  eventual 
profit  as  might  content  a  wise  man's  moderate  desires.     If  it  were 
known  how  many  men,  and  what  men,  were  induced  by  these 
considerations  to  choose  this  way  of  life,  it  would  appear  honouil  . 
able  to  the  character  of  the  British  nation,  however  ill  it  subll 
ceeded  with  the  individuals  themselves.     There  was  also  a  thiiw  J 
and  very  different  sort  of  persona,  who  engaged  in  farming  upo^V 
a  great  scale,  in  the  spirit  of  trade.  ^ 

Such  improvements,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  a[^l 
plication  of  active  intellects  and  great  capital  to  this  object,  were  ' 
soon  manifest.  In  forming  their  estimate  of  the  good  and  evil,  which 
arose  from  the  extinction  of  small  fanns,and  of  that  class  by  wimm 
they  were  occupied,  men  will  differ  according  to  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  regard  the  subject ;  statistically,  there  was  a  great 
gain — morally,  a  great  loss,  But  it  was  not  the  small  farmer  only 
who  suffered.  Tlie  old  relation  between  the  farmer  and  the 
.  labourer  was  altered.     The  persons,  who  now  became  agricui-   , 
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turists''^ '  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  having  husbandly  ^senraots  in 
the  house ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  old  practice  was  very  ^en^ 
rally  disused : — but  it  was  a  good  practice ;  and  an  evil  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  is  observable  where  it  is  the  custom  for  trader* 
men  to  take  out-of-door  apprentices,  has  arisen  from  its  disuse* 
It  is  said,  that  the  men  themselves  t '  like  the  independence  *  of 
the  present  practice,  and  that  radier  than  live  in  the  house^  as 
before,  they  are  satisfied  with  poorer  fare,  and  fewer  comforts* 
Now,  both  e£fects  are  bad.  It  is  no  advantage  for  m^  one  to 
possess  that  sort  of  independence  which  consists  in  not  being 
subject  to  the  rules  of  a  decent  family.  And  how  great  a 
national  evil  it  is,  when  labourers  accustom  themselves  to  dis- 
pense with  the  comforts  belonging  to  their  stations,  and  the 
decencies  which  can  hardly  exist  apart  from  them,  may,  at  this 
time,  be  seen  dreadfully  exemplified  in  Ireland.  The  in-?doQr 
servant  was  under  just  that  degree  of  restraint,  which  was  salu-t 
tary  for  him;  he  was  less  likely  to  marry  prematurely,  because 
it  would  worsen  his  condition ;  and  he  was  more  likely  to  save 
bis  wages,  that  he  might  make  some  provision  for  marrying  gt  a 
proper  time.  Certain  it  is  that  the  disuse  of  in-door  husbandry 
servants  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  reddess  maniageSk 

The  farmers  are  censurable  for  having  dealt  hardly  with  the 
labourers  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity.  They  confessed  at  that 
time|  that  the  wages  of  labour  were  inadequate ;  but  they  were 
afraid  to  raise  them,  because,  if  peace  should  come,  everything 
would  fall  in  price  ;  and  therefore  they  thought  it  a  point  of  fore- 
sight to  eke  out  insufficient  pay  by  giving  parochial  relief — thus 
paying  in  poor-rates  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  wages. 
This  was  seeing  a  little  way  before  them,  but  not  far.  They  did 
not  perceive  when  they  argued  and  acted  Uius  (for  upon  this  system 
they  acted)  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  making  the  poor 
look,  as  for  a  customary  resource  at  all  times,  to  that  fund  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  (like  their  fathers  and  forefatliers)  to 
look  to  only  for  relief  in  old  age,  or  under  visitations  of  infirmity 
and  sickness.  They  did  not  consider  that  wretchedness  produces 
recklessness,  and  that  the  more  the  poor  were  degraded,  the  faster 
they  would  multiply.  Peace  came,  and  with  it  the  evil  which  they 
had  foreseen,  in  its  whole  magnitude ;  but  of  which  no  foresight 
was  evinced  by  the  government.  Rents,  which  had  been  strained 
to  the  utmost  point  of  exaction,  were  then  of  necessity  lowered. 
Produce  of  all  kinds  was  so  reduced  in  price,  by  free  importation 
from  the  opposite  coast,  that  an  abundant  harvest  (a  blessing  for 

•  Agricultural  Report,  p  39.  t  Ibid. 
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which  there  is  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  appointed  by  our  ances-t 
tors)  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  and  enunienited  amongfj 
the  cauaes  of  general  distress  !  Liands  were  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  hands  out  of  employ  ;  the  manufacturers  found  the- 
liome  markets  at  a  stand,  because  the  price  of  grain  did  not  remu- 
nerate the  cost  of  cultivation ;  and  we  were  made  to  feel,  that  for. 
a  nation  in  a  most  complicated  and  highly-civilised  state,  cheapi 
bread  may  be  the  dearest  of  all  things.  The  home  trade  has 
always  flourished  when  agricultural  produce  has  been  at  a  fair 
and  liberal  price,  This  is  no  new  discovery  ;  it  is  a  truth  of  olti 
experience. 

'  I  have  known  tradesmen  of  middling  class,'  says  Mr.  AlleRy' 
(writing  nearly  an  hmidred  years  ago,)  ■  observe  that  their  sale  accountv 
were  too  nearly  acquainted  with  those  sort  of  truths ;  nay,  in  the  cheap. 
years,  I  have  heard  them  say,  they  wished  the  price  of  grain  high.  Thet 
frozen,  benumhing  temperature  of  the  winter  does  not  damp  the  growtl|r 
of  vegetables  more  than  the  poverty  of  fanners  doth  the  interest  an^' 
spirits  of  the  tradesman.' 

The  low  rate  of  wages,  kept  low  by  injustice  in  the  time  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  reduced  by  necessity  in  the  season  <^: 
general  pressure,  had  the  evil  effect  of  driving  from  rural  labour 
those  who  would  have  been  the  best  and  trustiest  labourers.  Noi 
father,  who  could  hnd  an  opening  in  any  other  way  of  life  for  aa 
active  lad,  would  direct  him  into  so  hopeless  a  course  ;  no  lad^ 
who  had  any  desii-e  of  bettering  his  condition,  or  even  of  keepin^^ 
himself  by  his  own  honest  industry  from  pauperism,  would  follow 
it.  Labourers  being  paid,  not  with  regard  to  their  skill  or  ignor 
ranee,  but  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  tlieir  families,  by  th« 
ruinous  plau  of  perverting  the  poor-rates  from  their  proper  appliv 
cation,  there  was 

'  no  stimulus,'  says  a  country  overseer,  '  for  the  iudustrious — no  io«- 
ducement  to  learn  the  useful  arts  of  agriculture.  The  consequencflr*. 
he  proceeds  to  say,  '  is  such  as  may  naturally  be  expected.  While 
the  number  wanting  employment  is  eamually  increasing,  the  number 
of  real  agricultural  labourers  is  very  much  decreasing  ;  a  very  greafc 
proportion  of  those  wanting  employment  being  unable  to  perform  aiw, 
kind  of  labour  that  requires  the  least  skill ;  they  can  neither  ploug^'^ 
nor  sow,  nor  hedge,  nor  thrash,  nor  perform  otiier  skilful  operations, : 
mere  manual  labour  is  all  that  is  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  of  thi« 
they  are  generally  extremely  sparing.  The  system  of  thrashing  by^. 
machinery,  now  generally  adopted  by  farmers,  was  orip.oally  resorted 
to,  and  still  continues  to  be  practised  as  a  matter  of  necessity :  the 
mode  of  thrashing  by  hand  is  generally  deemed  the  most  economical ; 
thrashers,  however,  are  rarely  to  be  found,  and  few  of  those  are  to  be 
ifwtei.  Good  ploughmen  are  likewise  much  more  rare  than  for- 
'        ^"  merlyi 
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merly.    The  ntixnber  of  eHlfuI  and  honest  labourers  must  continue  trf 
decrease  while  aU  receive,  indiscriminately,  the  same  rate' of  wages/* 
'   If  any  nation  could  find  safety  in  the  multitude  of  its  coun- 
sellors^ England  would  have  been  cTttricated  from  its  difficulties 
ten  years  ago,  when  advice  to  the  legislature  came  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters,     llie  silliest  and  the  soundest  heads  \irere  busied  alike 
for  the  public  weal — the  former  in  recommending  some  desperate 
prescription,  which,  like  a  quack's  nostrum,  was  to  effect  a  cer^ 
tain  and  immediate  cure  ;  the  latter  in  inquiring  how  the  existing 
evil  might  be  mitigated,  and  its  increase  at  least,  if  not  its  recur-* 
rence,  prevented.     One  hero,  who  regarded  the  national  tiebt  as 
the  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  sinking  nation,  was  for  cutting 
the  string  and  letting  the  national  creditors  escape  as  they.coiild. 
Another,  who  called  himself  the' Hermit  of  Marlow,  proposed 
that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  should  be  put  to  the 
vote  throughout  the  united  kingdom  :  that  for  this  purpose  three 
hundred  persons  should  be  commissioned  by  a  meeting  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  to  go  through  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, dividing  them  into  so  many  districts ;  that  each  commissioner 
should  personally  visit  every  individual  within  his  distiict,  take  his 
vote,  and  obtain  from  him  '  any  explanation  or  exposure' of  his 
sentiments  which  he  might  choose  to  place  on  record ;'  and  that,  if 
the  majority,  as  the  said  Hermit  was  fully  persuaded  they  would, 
should  be  in  favour  of  the  said  reform,  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
meeting  was  then  to  require  and  exact  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons its  due  submission  to  the  national  will.     Towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commission,  the  Hermit  offered  one  hundred  pounds, 
being  the  tithe  of  his  income !     Another  of  the  Public  Council, 
who  came  forward  with  advice  upon  this  emergency  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  delivered   an  opinion,  that  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  were  the  two  great  causes  of  poverty  ^ 
and  it  followed  in  strict  reasoning,  that  the  causes  being  taken' 
away,  the  effect  would  cease.     Nevertheless,  he  proposed,  as 
auxiliary  measures,  (among  other  suggestions  almost  equally  judi- 
cious,) a  tax  upon  waste  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
productive ;  and  a  tax,  also,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  upon — 
' — ^what,  for  a  ducat  ? — upon  rooks'  nests, — ^  a  considerable  tax 
upon  rooks'  nests,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands 
on  which  they  were  built!'     Had  this  part  of  his  advice  been 
adopted,  the  appropriate  reward  for  the  ingenious  author  of  such 
a  tax,  would  have  been  to  have  appointed  him  collector  and  in- 
spector, with  authority  to  levy  a  distress,  in  default  of  payment^ 
upon  the  eggs  and  young  birds.     Another  speculator  (one  whose 
intentions  and  acquirements  were  evidently  such  as  entitled  him,; 

*  Poor  Law0  England**  Ruin,  1817,  p.  5% 
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even  in  his  aberrations,  to  respect)  discovered,  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  ^  the  only  \a.y/  of  strict  equity  which  can  regulate 
and  support  the  order  of  society  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  without 
either  shackling  the  industry  of  the  people,  or  exciting  any  feel«- 
ings  towards  each  other  than  those  which  spring  from  justice  and 
truth/  This  law,  '  which  retains  in  order  and  harmony  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,'  was  now,  by 
this  discovery,  applied  to  regulate  and  support  the  general  order 
of  society,  in  conformity  with  the  system  of  the  universe :  he 
demonstrated,  mathematically  and  algebraically,  its  fitness  and 
application,  and  supported  his  diagrams  and  demonstrations  by 
scripture ! 

.  But  while  so  many  heads,  some  of  which  were  empty  and  others 
too  full,  were  bringing  forth  their  lucubrations  for  the  .public  weal, 
saner  minds  were  busied  with  the  same  intent,  and  the  legislature 
entered  into  a  serious  investigation  of  the  existing  evil.  When  Mr. 
Whitbread,  in  the  year  1796,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  fixing 
the  minimum  of  wages,  Mr.  Pitt  *  said,  it  was  desirable  that  an 
annual  report  concerning  the  poor  '  should  be  made  to  parliament, 
and  that  parliament  should  impose  upon  itself  the  duty  of  tracing 
the  effect  of  its  system  from  year  to  year,  till  it  should  be  fully 
matured ;  that  there  should  be  a  standing  order  of  the  house  for 
this  purpose ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  budget 
opened,  containing  the  details  of  the  whole  system  of  poor  laws,  by 
which  the  legislature  would  show  that  they  had  a  constant  and  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  interests  of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
part  of  the  community.'  Greatly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  these  bene- 
volent thoughts  had  proceeded  farther  than  a  wish,  and  that  Mr» 
Pitt  had  carried  them  at  once  into  efiect.  The  immediate  proposal 
of  such  a  standing  order  would  have  added  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  his  then  popularity  and  to  his  permanent  reputation.  The  data 
which  such  a  budget  would  have  furnished  were  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  when  the  committee  upon  the  poor-laws  was  appointed, 
by  the  returns  of  the  population  and  of  the  poor, — returns  without 
which,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  essential  as  they  are  to  the  pur- 
poses of  sound  policy,  the  English  government  had  gone  on  till 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century ; — so  little  leisure  for 
objects  of  great  and  permanent  utility  had  been  left  it  by  the  all- 
absorbing  considerations  of  war  and  finance,  and  the  perpetual 
strife  of  party !  The  subject,  when  forced  at  last  upon  the  legis- 
lature by  a  cry  of  universal  distress,  was  thorou^ly  examined  in 
all  its  bearings ;  and  the  result  might  be  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  the  sobriety  and  sagacity  with  which  momentous  questions  are 

treated  by  British  statesmen,  when  their  sole  object  is  to  come  to 

«       ...  ■  II. 

*  Farliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxii^  pp,  711,  712. 
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the  most  equitable  conclusion  upon  the  surest  grounds*  Accord- 
ingly all  intention  of  sudden  or  extensive  alterations  was  disclaimed^ 
all  hasty  and  harsh  measures  rejected.  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion .  was 
remembered,  when  he  declared  against  any  attempt  at  establishing 
by  authority  what  might  be  better  accomplished  by  the  unassisted 
operation  of  principles.  Remedies  were  applied  to  such  admitted 
evils  as  could  be  removed  without  the  hazard  of  introducing  others 
and  greater  in  their  stead.  The  principle  of  the  poor-laws  was 
recognised  in  its  full  extent;  those  laws  which,  as  Mr,  Whitbread 
well  said,  embodied  in  our  statute-book  the  great  Christian  maxim, 
of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you  ; 
those  laws  which  were  *  projected  and  carried  into  execution  under, 
some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  that  ever  presided  in  the  councils  of 
any  country ;  and  which  were  not  the  sudden  production  of  on^ 
particular  time,  but  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legist- 
lature  during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  long  and  prosperous  reign.'* 
A  recurrence  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  those  laws,  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  industrious  pauper  and  the  idle,  was  strongly 
recommended,  and  enactments  were  passed  for  better  enabling 
the  parochial  authorities  to  make  the  necessary  distinction.  A 
reasonable  expectation  was  held  out,  that  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  moral  character  of  the  labourers  (each  improving 
the  other)  would  be  effected  by  national  education  and  by  savings' 
banks,  which  were  then  both  in  progress ;  and  in  this  opinion 
the  country  rested,  well  satisfied  with  the  diligence  and  discretion 
which  had  been  exercised  in  the  inquiry.  Great  exertions  had 
been  made  meantime  throughout  the  kingdom  for  alleviating  the 
immediate  distress,  especially  by  employing  hands,  that  must  other- 
wise have  been  idle,  in  improving  the  public  roads ;  the  paroxysm 
of  the  disease  passed  over ;  and  the  nation  seemed  to  feel  some- 
thing like  hope,  if  not  confidence,  that  the  remedial  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  would  soon  reduce  the  evil  within  its  ordinary 
bounds,  and  eventually  raise  the  chaiacter  and  thereby  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor. 

How  far  these  hopes  might  have  been  realised  if  things  had 
held  on  in  their  ordinary  course  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  have 
not  been  permitted  to  see,  die  steam-engine  having,  in  its  con- 
sequences, affected  the  peasantry  as  much  as  the  manufacturers, 
but  with  more  direct  and  unequivocal  injury.  It  has  produced  aa 
immigration  of  Irish  labourers,  who  are  brought  over  by  the  steam* 
packets  at  as  cheap  a  rate  per  head  as  Irish  pigs  ;  and  who,  as  sooa 
as  they  are  landed,  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  all  di* 
rections,  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  work  for  any  wages  that 
may  be  given  them  ;  and  if  they  can  get  no  wages,  wilHng  to  labour 

*  Mr.  Whitbread's  Speech  on  the  Poor  Uws,  Feb.  19, 160;. 
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for  merely  thfeir  day's  food.  TTie  steam-packet,  in  the  apt 
language  of  Sir  Heriry  Parnell,  may  be  called  a  floating  bridge,  for 
thie  transport  of  such  persons.  And  the  immigration  was  not 
only  infinitely  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  which  is 
thus  afforded  ;  but  other  and  fearful  circumstances  have  made  it 
of  a  character  totally  different  from  that  of  any  former  time. 
The  men  who  formerly  came  over,  came  over  in  harvest  time,  a 
season  in  which  all  hands  are  in  employ,  insomuch,  that  when 
there  existed  severe  statutes  against  roving  labourers,  certain  ex- 
ceptions were  made  on  this  account.  When  that  season  was 
over,  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  the  wages  which  they 
had  received  enabling  them  to  discharge  the  extortionate  rent 
screwed  from  them.  The  poor  fellows  came  in  hope  and  returned 
in  gladness,  having  worked  cheerfully  as  well  as  willingly ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a  few  more  breaches  of  the  peace 
during  their  stay,  than  occur  at  other  times,  the  weeks  of  their 
tarriance  in  England  were,  probably,  to  them  the  most  peace- 
able, as  well  as  the  most  profitable,  of  the  whole  year.  This 
periodical  passage  and  repassage,  while  it  continued  within 
bounds,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  one  people,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  injurious  to  the  other.  It  happened,  however,  some 
ninety  years  ago,  that  the  Irish  came  in  greater  numbers  than 
usual,  looking  upon  England  as  a  land  in  which  work  and 
wages  were  always  to  be  obtained ;  and  they  let  themselves  to 
any  kind  of  employment,  at  a  lower*  rate  than  would  either 
satisfy  or  sufiSce  the  English  labourer.  This  was  regained  by  our 
poor  as  an  invasion  of  their  patrimony ;  it  was,  therefore,  laid 
hold  of  as  a  cause  for  popular  complaint  by  the  disaffected,  who, 
in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  minister,  and  subverting  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  were  at  that  time,  upon  occasion  of  the  Gin 
Act,  endeavouring  to  excite  riots  in  London;  and  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  broke  out,  but  were  easily  suppressed  by  a  vigilant 
government,  a  cry  was  raised,  of  '  Down  with  the  Irish  !'  This 
manifestation  of  popular  temper,  although,  happily,  no  outrage 
ensued,  appears  to  have  checked  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers ; 
nor,  till  of  late  years,  did  any  other  evil  arise  froin  the  number 
of  those  who  came  over  here  with  an  intention  of  tarrying,  except 
some  increase  in  the  criminal  kalendar,  and  in  county  charges 
for  the  removal  of  the  casual  poor.  But  just  as  the  steam-packets 
came  into  full  use,  and,  as  it  were,  bridged  the  Channel  for  their 
passage,  circumstances,  which  led  to  the  present  irruption,  rather 
than  immigration,  were  beginning  to  operate  in  Ireland. 

*  The  master  builders  who  were  then  engaged  in  erecting  Shoreditch  church,  turned 
off  at  once  a  great  many  hands,  and  engaged  Irish  labourers  in  their  stead,  at  little  more 
than  half  the  daily  wages. 
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He  who  desires  to  form  for  himself  a  just  opinion  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  sHould  peruse  the  Digest  of  the  Evi4ence  upon,  that 
great  and  momentous  subject,  by  Dr.  Phelan  and  Mr.  Mortinaer 
O'Sullivan — a  work  of  such  great  utility,  and  so  excellently,  per- 
formed, that  even  two  persons  of  their  Jiigh  character  and  dis- 
tinguished abilities  may  be  deemed  to  liave  worthily  employed 
themselves  in  executing  it.  There  it  may  be  seen,  from  tjie  con- 
current testimony  of  persons,  otherwise  sufficiently  contrarious  in 
opinion,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  granting  the  dective  fran- 
chise to  Roman  Catholic,  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  a-vear. 
Were  a  statesman  of  Machiavelli's  powers  (but  under  ihe  influ- 
ence of  better  and  wiser  principles  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  an 
Italian  of  thp  fifteent^i  century)  to  compose  a  treatise  upon 
misgovernment,  he  might  draw  examples  for  thee  ^Ihejiiie,  in.  all 
its  parts,  from  the  history  of  Ireland.  Bqt  even  in  that  history, 
which  so  abundantly  exemplifies  every  possible  political  error  of 
omission  .and  of  commission,  a  measure  of  grosser  a^d  more  egre- 
gious mispolicy  than  this  is  not  to  be  found.  The  w$uit  of  a  re- 
spectable yeomanry  is  one  pnain  cause  (aniohg  secondary  causes)  of 
the  evils.. under  which  that  country  suffers';  this  measure  has  led 
the  Irish  gentry,  instead  of  encouraging  the  growth  oi  such  a 
yeomanry,  ^  to  parcel  out  their  land  amoi^g  a  mot  of 'wretchied 
cotters,*  for  the '  sake  of  political  influence.  '  The  security  of 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland,'  says  Mr.  Blake  (himself  a  Romanist), 
'  is  in  the  strength  of  property  against  nuujber ;  what  you  have 
done  is  to  grant  to  the  Roman  Catholics  a  privilege,  in  which 
number  tells  against  property.'  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
measure  was,  to  give  a  great  increase  of  power  to  the  Iriish  aris- 
tocracy, than  whom  no  men  could  possibly  deserve  it  le$s ;  the 
second,  and  not  less  certain  consequence,  was,  to  transfer 
that  power  to  the  priests,  the  only  men  who  could  possibly  make 
a  worse  use  of  it.  ^  I  have  seen  such  freeholcjers,'  says  Arch- 
deacon Trench,  '  going  into  the  county  town  in.  troops,  at  the 
time  of  an  election,  with  a  little  man  mounted  upon  a  wretched 
mule,  and  with  a  thonged  whip,  as  if  iii  the  act  of  driving  them, 
I  do  not  say,'  added  he,  '  that  I  saw  the  n^an  strike  the  poor 
people.'  But  this  was  the  aristocratic  driver ;  the  priegt  carries 
the  whip  for  use  ! 

For  a  time,  the  Irish  gentry  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  crops 
of  these  mushroom  voters.  The  peasantry  could  not  increase 
and  multiplv  faster  than  suited  the  present  views  of  their  short- 
sighted landlords,  and  the  ultimate  ones  of  their  far-sighted 
priests.  The  landlords  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  for  the  sake 
of  a  crop  of  heads,  to  be  counted  at  elections.  They  had  not  taken 
into  their  consideration,  that  legs  and  arms,  also,  would  be  pro- 
duced ; 
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duced  ;  legs,  which  would  march  wherever  the  priest,  or  Captain 
Rock,  might  please  to  give  the  word  of  command;  and  arms, 
which,  if  employment  were  not  devised  ^for  them,  would  find  work 
for  themselves.  Becoming  suddenly,  as  it  appears,  sensible  of 
this,  they  became  as  desirous  to  reduce  the  number  of  these 
tenants,  as  they  ever  were  of  increasing  them.  If  their  own  in- 
terest, for  the  w-elfare  of  the  miserable  tenants  themselves,  should 
render  this  policy  necessary,  it  must  be  carried  into  effect  con- 
siderately, wisely,  aiid  humanely,  with  due'preparation.  A  system 
that  looks  only  to  ejectment  from  Ireland,  ?ind  deportation  to  Eng- 
land, will  produce  a  state  of  things  in  both  countries  of  which  it 
is  more  easy  to  see  thie  consequences  than  the  end. 

When  the  population  of  Ireland  was  estimated  at  one  million 
and  a  half,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  such, 
that  Swift  wrote  his  Modest  Proposal,  treating  it  with  a  risvolting 
irony,  for  which  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  the  goodness  of  his  in- 
tention, and  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  can  scarcely  obtain  for- 
giveness. The  wretchedness  he  describes,  as  produced  by  the  '  op- 
pression of  landlords,  the  impossibility  of  paying  rent  without 
money  or  trade,  the  want  of  common  sustenance,  with  neither 
house  nor  clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  the  most  inevitable  prospect  of  entailing  the  like, 
or  greater  miseries,  upon  their  breed  for  ever ;  the  state  of  things 
being  such,  as  exiated  only  in  this  one  individual  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  in  no  other  that  ever  was,  is,  or,  I  think,  (says  hie,) 
ever  can  be  upon  earth.'  The  population  is  now  computed  at 
seven  millions,  of  which  one  is  believed  '  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  mendicancy  and  plunder  !'*  and  the  great  body  is  in  a 
state  of  extreme  misery,  destitute  of  what  in  England  would  be 
considered  the  necessaries  of  life.  *  It  is  a  subject,'  says  Mr, 
Blackburne,  '  on  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  the  materials  even  for  belief.'  As  long  as  there  was  room 
to  burrow  and  breed,  the  increase  of  misery  in  every  succeeding 
generation  merely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  numbers  ;  but 
the  aggravation  has  been  tremendous  from  the  time  when  the 
landholders  began  to  think  it  expedient  to  thin  their  estates,  not 
in  individual  instances  here  and  there,  but  systematically  through- 
out the  country.  Every  proprietor  at  this  time  conceives  that  it 
is  his  clear  interest  to  rid  his  estates  of  what  he  considers  a 
superabundant  population,  and  keep  them  free  from  it;  in 
some  cases,  this,  it  may  be  feared,  is  the  only  feeling  they 
have  upon  the  subject.  *  The  expulsion  of  this  superabun- 
dant population  is  now  generally  considered  the  primary  step, 
preparatory    to    all    other    improvements ;'    *  it    is    universally 

*  Digest  of  Evidence,  vol  i.,  p.  14. 
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adopted/  says'*^  an  Irish  gentkman,  ^  as  the  first  measure,  on 
the  estate  of  every  improver;  no  plantations^  no  ditohes,  no 
walls,  no  improvements  of  any  description,  can  possibly  be  car- 
ried on,  as  1  found  by  experience,  while  that  population  is  pet*- 
mitted  to  continue  on  the  property.'  The  custom  of  such  a 
tenantry  is  to  throw  the  ground  into  a  sort  of  commonage>  and 
irhen  this  gentleman  attempted  to  improve  his  estates,  by  planting, 
ditching,  and  fencing,  without  ejecting  them,  the  planting  he  had 
to  renew  three  times,  the  ditches  were  broken  down,  and  all  that 
he  did  was  destroyed.  Above  eleven  hundred  persons  "were 
ejected  from  that  estate,  without  resistance  on  their  part,  because, 
having  settled  there  during  the  proprietor's  minority,  and  by  the 
permission,  or  rather  negligence,  of  careless  agents,  the  poor 
men  themselves  acquiesced  in  the  Justice  of  the  proceeding ;  and 
as  the  proprietor  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  ih  extensive  works 
for  embanking  lands  from  the  sea,  he  was  enabled  to  employ 
a  great  many  of  them  at  eight-pence  a  day.  '  But  many,'  he  says, 
*  having  no  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  resorted,  from 
necessity,  to  thieving  and  vagabond  habits  for  support.'  Such 
an  experiment  could  not,  he  thought,  have  been  made  with 
equal  safety  in  either  Tipperary,  or  Cork,  or  Limerick.  In  that 
latter  county,  however,  the  system  is  universallyf  acted  upoti ;  but 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  military  aid ;  and  in 
others,  murder  and  arson,  more  HibemicOy  have  ensued. 

*  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  extreme  danger,'  was  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee,J  *  for  any  tenant,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to 
take  possession  of  land  from  which  others  have  been  dispossessed?' 
'  The  greatest  possible  danger,'  was  the  answer ;  *  I  think  his 
life  would  be  immediately  sacrificed.'  *  Is  there  not  a  combina- 
tion existing  among  the  population  of  the  country,  to  co-operate 
in  vindictive  measures  against  any  tenants  taking  possession  of 
lands^  from  which  the  former  tenants  have  been  turned  out  ?'  ^  It 
has  been  so  as  long  as  I  remember,'  was  the  reply ;  and  that  it 
had  been  so  fit)m  time  immemorial,  might  have  been  added,  with 
equal  truth.  But  at  no  former  time  has  the  system  been  acted 
upon ;  at  no  former  time  have  the  proprietors  proceeded  upon  a 
determination  of  thinning  their  tenantry,  and  throwing  down  their 
miserable  hovels  as  soon  as  the  leases  fell  in.  There  has  been 
no  former  misery  resembling  it  in  kind  or  in  degree.  *  A  poor§ 
man  thus  dismissed,  with  his  family,  from  his  dwelling  and  land, 
with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  cows,  a  few  sheep,  or  a  horse,  the  whole 
of  which  may  not,  at  existing  prices,  be  worth  five  pounds, 
seeks,  in    the  first  instance ,  to  procure  a  lot  of  land  from  some 
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iniddle«-many  who  has  cleared  the  land  of  the  pauper  tenants 
whom  he  had  previously  ruined,  and  who  is  induced  to  take  him 
as  tenant,  because  he  possesses  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  some  sheep. 
The  rent  is  such  as  the  middle-man  chooses  to  impose,  the  tenant 
being  willing  to  promise  anything  rather  than  go  into  a  town, 
where  he  knows  he  cannot  find  employment ;  and  hoping  to  get 
subsistence  for  a  year  or  two  on  his  new  holding.  But  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  all  that  he  has  is  seized  for  his  new  master,  and  he  is 
ultimately  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  some  hovel  or  town, 
trusting  for  his  support  to  the  precarious  chance  of  daily  labour. 
This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  favourable  case — this  is  a  year's 
respite  from  utter  destitutiou.  Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a 
certain  farm,  that  had  forty  families  residing  on  it,  thinned  in  this 
manner.  The  farm  might  be  five  hundred  acres,  including  a 
great  deal  of  bad  land.  The  forty  families  consisted  of  two 
hundred  individuals.  When  the  lease  fell  in,  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  system  adopted  among  the  landlords,  twenty-eight,  or 
thirty  of  those  families  were  dispossessed  ;  they  were  allowed  to 
take  with  them  the  old  roofs  of  the  cabins,  that  is,  the  rotten 
timber  and  rotten  straw,  and  with  these  they  contrived  to  erect 
sheds  upon  the  highway.  The  men  could  get  no  employment, 
and  the  women  and  children  had  no  resource  but  to  go  begging ; 
and  it  was  a  most  affecting  sight,  to  behold  them  upon  the  high- 
way, not  knowing  where  to  go.*  Well,  then,  might  Mr.  Tighe 
^3y  before  the  committee,  that  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  interfere,  and  check  this  system  of  thinning  tlie  popu- 
lation until  some  means  were  devised  for  saving  the  unfortunate 
people  from  the  effects  of  it,  as  now  pursued ;  that  the  peace  of 
the  country  or  the  security  of  property  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  existing  state  of  the  population  ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  have  anything  in  that  country  to  be  safe  from 
plunder,  or  scenes  worse  than  plunder,  if  something  is  not  done, 
either  by  removal  of  the  redundant  population  to  places  where 
they  can  honestly  subsist,  or  some  means  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment in  Ireland  provided  ;  that  every  day  the  labourers  of  Ire- 
land, male  and  female,  are  flocking  to  England,  in  search  of 
employment ;  that  all  who  can  find  their  way  will  come  here  ; 
that  this,  or  a  system  of  pillage  in  Ireland,  or  extinction  by 
famine  and  disease,  must  be  the  consequence ;  and  that,  from  one 
or  other  of  these  consequences  there  is  no  escaping,  unless  the 
people  are  sent  to  the  colonies,  or  employment  found  for  them 
at  home.' 

Meantime,  till  one  or  other,  or  both,  be  put  in  execution, 
the   debarkation  of  these  wretched  outcasts  upon    the  British 
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shores  will  be  condnued.  Itvis  worthy  of  rememjutiticc^  ttiat 
Ireland  suffered- at  one  tiine  ■  from  -  a  niiisamce  of  the-^amcf 
kind,  oceasioned  by  the  magistrates  and  parisbH)fficerB  ion>tbe 
western  coasts  bf  Eaglandv  whd  ^  for  a  good  while  followed: 
the  trade  of  -:  ^exporting  •  thith^  their  supemumerfnry  beggary, 
in  order  (says  Swift)  to  adyance  the  English  Protestant  interest 
among  us;  and  these  they  are 'so  kind  as  to  send  o^r  graftis/ and 
duty  free.  :I  ha ve' had. the i  honour  (he  says)  moite  than  bnee  to 
attend  large  cargoes  of  theok  from  Chester  to  Dublin,  and  i  was 
then  so  ignorant  as  to  give' my  opinion  that  our  city  should  receive 
them  into  Bridewelly  and,  after  a  mohth^s  residence,  having  been- 
well  whipt  twice  a  day^  fed  with  bread  and  water,  and  put  iK> 'hand 
labour,  tiiey  should  be  returned -honestiy  back  as  cheap  at^tiiey- 
came/  •  The  proposed  remedy  would  have  fallen^  upon  the  wrong- 
parties;  for  however"  richly  thes^  vagabonds  might  have  tdfeserved 
such  fafe  with'sHch  accompaniments,  they  were  not  the  deiinq uents 
in  this  case.:  but  Swift  =  would- not  seriously  have  advised  it ;  he 
was  one  of-  those  men  who  speak  severely  and  act  compassioti-*< 
ately,  cased  in  as  hard  a  husk  as  the  cocoa^-out^' but  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  >the  kernel.  The  nuisance' which*  be»>de-^ 
scribes  proceeded  from  an  abuse  of  power  on  the*  psirtt  of 'certain' 
local  authorities,'  for  which  they  might  baVe<been>  puaished  Iby 
damages;  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  effectually  checked  as*60on^ 
as  it  was  complained  of.  The  present  immigration  of  paupers 
into  Great  Bntain  is  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude  and  moment; 
That  was  a  local  nuisance;  this  is  a  public  evil^-^he  evil  effect 
of  an €vil 'cause^"— and,  in  its  turn,  the  cause- of  other  effects 'aa 
evil.  '  Its  immediate  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  'labour, 
which  are  already  injuriously  low,  and  thereby  to  debase  the 
English  and  Scotch  labourers  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish^-»-^that 
is,  to  the  lowest  condition  in  which  animal  life  ^cafa  be  supportefdj 
Bom  and  bred  in  wretchedness,  the  Irish  are  contented  to 'live 
without  those  decent  comfoits  the  want  of  which; would  shame' a 
Sccytchman  or  an  Englishnianw  Not  kasdimct  is  tkd 'tendency  of 
this  depcHTtatioii  to  worsen  the  moral  habits  of  but  own  (people; -a 
mischief  which  is  complained  of  by  the  Sootcb  wilness^s  ^apd  fbr 
its  effects' upon 'the  public  peace,  we 'need  not  go  to  Scotland 'foi* 
evidence.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  bornejn  mind;  ^  it  wag 
part  of  the  operations  designed  by  the  Irish  conspirators,  iitf  17'9&9 
to  send  over  as  greata  number  of  United  Irishman  into  thisK^dibn^ 
try  as  o^ld  >be  done  without  exciting  suspicion  ;;aad  to  have  "a 
chosen  and  ifwom  body  of  them  in  London^  reskdy  toco^pel-ate 
in  aninsurreotion  which  they  relied  upon  their  Eii^isli  associates 
for  raising,  and  in  which  these  Irish  were  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  most  desperate  part  pf  the  execution,  though  they  were  to  be 
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kept  wholly  ignorant  of  what  that  precise  service  was  till  the  time 
of  action  came.  We  have  seen  by  what  causes  the  present  influx 
is  occasioned ;  neither  faction  nor  treason  'have  produced  tit,  nor 
the  ever-restless  policy  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  t-But  faction 
and  treason  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.;  and  he  musrt  know 
little  of  the  policy  of  the  Romish  church  who  can  suppose  that  it 
is  not  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  nunr- 
bar  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain.  And  if  there  «oould 
be  a  doubt  of  the  disposition  with  which  their  constant  debarka- 
tion upon  our  coasts  is  regarded  by  the  movers  of  mischief  in 
Ireland,  they  have  removed  it  by  their  public  speeches.;  The 
Guy'  Fauxkes  in  that  country,  whd  carry  on  their  operations,  not 
secretly  and  by  lantern-light,,  but  ^  in  broad  day^  in  -defiance  of 
the  government  land  of  the  laws-,*^— who  pass  and.  print  their  reso- 
lutions for  intimidating  the  inembers  of  the  legislature,  and  who 
publish,  with  perfect  impunity,  harangues  which  would  be  deemed 
treasonable  by  any  other  government  under  heaven,  and  would 
not  have  escaped  punishment  from  a  British  government  in  any 
other  age ; — these  men  have  boasted  of  the  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  England,  and  reminded  us  that  they  are  able,  upoa  oc- 
casion^ to  moke  a  glorious  bonfire  of-  London  !     i  •:■■•■• ,       ' 

This  consideration  <  belongs  to  another  subject.  'HoM?: to  pre- 
vent the  immigration,  of  an  ejected  iand  destitute  population  XBto 
a  countcy  already*  burdened  with  the  g#eat  and  increasing  numbers 
of. its  own  poor,  is  a  'pressing  questioiu  which- may-  be- calmly 
considered.  ^^It  thwarts  aoi common  or  private  interest -among  us,' 
and,,  therefore,  if  any  question  may  be  exaeiined  dispassionately  in 
this  distempered  nation,  this  may  be  so  discussed.  ^1  parties  may 
come  to  it  with  fair  minds,  and  the  sincere  desire  of  adoptingithe  best 
remedial  measures,  as  they  would  for  stopping  the  plague,iif  the 
afUi-GontagioBL'  philosophers  had  succeeded '  in  obtaining  a  bill 
for  its  ftee  >  importation J  :  >  Wh^n  any  of  •'  these  unhapj^y  <  strangers 
fail  to  obtain  ^  livelihood,  wte  know  that' they  may  be  sent  back  to 
Ireland ;.  and  that,  although  thcr  pootwlaws  do  not  extend  <to  that 
part:((^  .the  uniited  kingdOnl,'ther,oldi  law  of'  Englandfy  by  which 
every  iparishr  is .  bound  ^tooiMdntaka*  k^owa  poor,  hoilds<  as:  ■gbod'* 
there  as  any^  othec  part  of  ouf'  conun^ntlliuw^  a-tpoint;M4iich'!  the 
proprietors^  perhaps,  hdve  not  beed'  aocnftstomed*  to  i  consider,*  but 
which  they^  and  iqspecially  the  large  class  of  absentee,  iwoald  do 
well  to-bear  riii  .miadk!  >  But.  to^  {kiss  •  these  poor ijcFeaftures  back, 
objects  of  compassion  as  they  are,  rweitei  «  miseraUet  Expedient; 
^  The  practice  of  senditig  back  vagabikidfli  »lwl  their  pdriah^?  said 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  >'  I  have  seen  many  ytaaifsitb 'signify)  as ■  muck  as 
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ever  it  Dvill,  which  is  just  nothing  of  good  to  the  kingdom  ia 
general  y  or  the  poor  thereof^  though  it  be  sometimes  to  some  of 
them  a  punishment  without  effect/     This  would  be  the  case  if 
Ireland  could  possibly  support  the  swarms  of  which  the  land- 
holders are  now  endeavouring  to  rid  diemselves ;  and,  in  point  of 
£ict>  when  any  of  these  outcasts  are  reshipped  from  one  port,  they 
make  their  way  back  to  another  as  speedily  as  possible.     They 
are  not  only  eager  themselves  to  come  over,  but  others  are  eagei* 
to  send  them ;  ^  subscriptions  are  raised  in  Ireland  for  die  purpose 
of  landing  these  miserable  outcasts  upon  our  coasts,  and  fearing 
that,  if  sent  in  large  quantities,"*^  they  might  be  returned,  the  mode 
pursued  was  to  send  them  over  by  forties,  giving  them  money  to 
pay  their  way,  and  support  them  a  few  days.'     Some  means  for 
preventing  such  an  exportation  might  be  devised,  but  none  that 
could  preserve  this  country  from  a  very  mischievous  influx  of  such 
people.     Moreover,  we  have  taken  Ireland  for  better  for  worse, 
and  must  bear  the  worst  consequence  oi  the  union  till  we  have 
made  the  best  of  it,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 

In   Swift's  days,    Ireland   was   ^  the   only   Christian   countiy 
where  people,   contrary  to   the  old  maxim,  'were   the  poverty 
and  not  the  riches  of  the  nation ;    and  where  .  the  blessing  aS 
'^  increase  and  multiply"  was  by  man  converted  into  a  curse/ 
England  and  Scotland  are  in  a  similar  condition  now;  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have   brought  them   to  it  are  different,  but 
the  effect  is  the   same,   differing  <Mily  in   degree^   and   rapidly 
approaching  to  that  same  degree  of  the  lowest  degradation.     Far 
greater  numbers  might  be  supported  by  the  land  even  in  Ireland^ 
but  not  under  the  existing  arrangements  of  society ;  and  those 
arrangements  cannot  undergo  any  great  or  sudden  change  with- 
out bringing  on  evils  moi^  dreadful  than  that  which  at  diis  time 
calls  for   the  prompt  interference  of  government,    and    which, 
by  such  interference,  may  be  soon  alleviated,  and  eventually  re- 
moved.    But  till  there  be  that  interference,  it  is  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  increase.     You  cannot  check  population.     Miser- 
able poverty  tends  only  to  accelerate  it,  for  it  is  only  among  the 
middle  classes  that  prudential  restraint  is  found ;  and,  if  it  be  ac- 
curately affirmed,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  in  England  is 
smaller  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  the  inference  is  far  from 
consolatory ;  it  would  follow,  that  in  those  classes  that  considera- 
tion is  regarded  too  much,  for  among  the  poor  it  is  almost  totally 
unknown.     There  are  few  labourers  of  either  sex  who  live  to  old 
age  unmarried,  scarcely  any,  it  has  been  said,  of  tolerable  cha- 
racter ;  and  tliis  remark  may  be  confirmed  by  imy  person's  obser- 
vation.    It  is  in  vain,  by  any  prospective  enactment,  such  as  eco- 
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Bomists  have  proposed^  to  war  against  aprdpensity  MrhiGh,  taken 
in  all  its  bearings  and  consequences^  is.  far  more  frequently  a  means 
of  elevating  and  purifying  human  nature,- (blessed,  be  God^  who, 
in  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness,  ha»  appointed  that  lA  should  be 
so !)  than  of  lowering  and  depraving  it.  It  is  idley  cur  worse  than 
idle,  to  dream  of  checking  it  by  pulling  down  cottages^  tbs  want 
of  which  in  sufficient  numbens  has  been  jilstlfj  noticed*  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  as  one  of  the-  most  cxuA  characteristics  of  the 
times.  '  Thus  to  deprive  the  poor  of.  comfortable  habitations, 
may  be  a  shift  resorted  to/  says  Miu  Courteuay,  ^by  farmers -and 
others  in  the  middling  classes,  for  preventing  thentifrom  gaining 
settlements  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  equally  probable  that  the  owners 
of  landed  estates  would  have  recourse  to  this  revolting  and  di»« 
tressing  method  of  lightening  the  chaise  upon  their  property.' 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  early  (marriages,  among  die 
poor,  have,  at  least,  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  p^bportion  of 
illegitimate  births, — which  is  estimated  at  one  in  twenty;  and 
that,  however  inconvenient  they  may  be,  at  present^  in  the  order 
of  society,  whatever  renders  them  so,  is  so- far  injuriousito-hunian 
happiness,-*— is  so  far  an  evil,^s  so  far  indicative  off  somediing 
faulty,  something  erroneous  in  society;  for  theybre  io  the  order 
of  nature,  which  may  never  with  impunity  be  contravened.  '.Hfere 
it  is,  that  the  poor  have  some  compensation  for  the  ineqbality  of 
their  lot.  The  domestic  ai&ctions  are  not  foregone  by  theoij  a&^they 
are  of  necessity  by  so  many,  and  of  supposed  necessity  by  so  many 
more,  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life.  Those  feelings, 
the  value  and  importance  of  which  can  but  faintly  be  l^pprehended 
while  they  lie  undeveloped  in  the  depth  of  our  beings,  are  not  pent 
up  in  the  poor,  but  are  called  forth  in  their  natural  course ; — 
they  are  worth  all  that  is  paid  for  them,  even  when  they  cost  us 
most.  An  English  gentleman,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee, repeated,  with  satisfaction,  an  answer,  whidi  he  had  re- 
ceived firom  many  of  the  poor  in  his  parish,  when  he  bad  reasoned 
with  them  upon  the  ill  consequences  oFearly  marriages  ;  he  had  the 
gratification,  he  said,  of  hearing  them  say, ^  YoU  are  quite  right; 
the  earlier  we  marry,  the  socnser  we  dhall  have  a  fhmilyy  rwbo  will 
be  tripping  up  our  heels;  and  turning  us  into  apoornhouse,  and 
taking  our  work  from  us  V'^  This  gentleman's  evidence  is  of 
great  importance,  evincing  him  to  be  a  truly  valuable,  ae  well  as 
able  and  active,  member  of  society ;  bat,  in  regarding  such  a  reply 
with  pleasure,  he  felt  as  a  mere  polidoal  economisty  losing  sight  of 
higher  considerations.  Sorry,  kideed,  shbuki  we.  be  if  such  a 
reply  were  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  English  feeling,^^mortified 
for  our  national  character,-^hop^lesa  foo  our  oountry^iif  !we  could 
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believe  that  the  fifth  commandment  were  so  set  aside  in  practice 
among  the  poor !  The  answer  of  an  Irish  peasant^  if  he  be  rea- 
soned with  in  the  same  strain,  is  invariably  to  this  tenor:*  '  Sure, 
children  are  the  greatest  blessing  a  poor  man  can  have ;  they  are 
a  help  to  him  as  they  grow  up ;  and  keep  him  from  starving  when 
he  grows  old  !'  If  the  English  labourer,  who  has  the  poor-rates 
to  rely  on  (and  relies  on  them,  under  their  present  administration, 
too  readily,)  is  not  moved  by  this  latter  consideration,  the  former, 
nevertheless,  exists,  for  him,  in  its  full  force.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  writer,  whom  this  part  of  his  subject  has  warmed  into  true 
eloquence,  that  in  that  station  of  society,  *  the  parental  affections 
exist,  perhaps,  in  their  greatest  vigour ;  aftd  that  the  attachments 
of  lower  life,  where,  independent  of  attachment,  there  is  so  little  to 
enjoy,  far  outstrip  the  divided,  if  not  exhausted,  sensibility  of  the 
rich  and  great/f  This  is  true,  so  far  as  it  compares  the  peasant 
with  *  the 


*  Keating'8  Letter  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  p.  22. 

t  Summary  View  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  relative  to  the.  Poor  Laws,  by  :.S.  W» 
NicoU,  York,  1818.  In  praising  the  eloquence  of  this  writer,  we  had  the  following 
pass&g*e  in  mind,  contrasting  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  a  charity-school, 
with  that  which  may 'and  ought  to  be,  and  by  a  little  inspection  and  encouragement  from 
those  ^hom  it  greatly  concerns,  might  easily,  and,  gen^cally,  be  imparted  at  home.  . 

<  I  listen  with  great  reser\'e  to  that  system  of  moral  instruction,  which  has  not  social 
affection  for  its  basis,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart  for  its  ally.  '  It  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  everything  may  be  taught,  and  yet  nothing  learnt ;  that  systems,  planned  with  care, 
and  executed  with  attention,  may  evaporate  into  unmettning  forms  when  the  imagina- 
tion  is  not  roused,  or  the  sensibility  impressed. 

'  Let  us  suppose  the  children  of  the  district  school,'  nurtured  with  that  superabundant 
care,  which  such  institutions,  when  supposed  to  be  well  conducted,  are  wont  to  exhibit. 
They  rise  with  the  dawn ;  after  attending  to  the  calls  of  cleanliness,  prayers  follow ; 
then  a  lesson ;  then  breakfast ;  then  work,  till  noon  liberates  them  for,  perhaps,  an  hour, 
from  the  walls  of  their  prison,  to  the  walls  of  their  prison-court.  Dinner  follows,  and 
then,  in  course,  work,  lessons,  supper,  prayers  |  at  length,  after  a  day,  dreary  and  dull, 
the  counterpart  of  every  day  which  has  preceded,  and  of  all  that  are  to  follow,  the  chil- 
dren are  dismissed  to  bed, 

*  This  system  may  construct  a  machine,  but  it  will  not  form  a  man.  Of  what  does  it 
consist  ?  Of  prayers  parroted  without  one  sentiment  in  accord  with  the  words  uttered ; 
of  moral  lectures,  which  the  understanding  does  not  comprehend,  or  the  heart  feel;  of 
endless  bodily  constraint,  intolerable  to  youthful  vivacity,  and  injurious  to  the  perfection 
of  the  human  frame. 

'  The  cottage  day  may  not  present  so  imposing  a  scene;  no  decent  uniform ;  no  well- 
trimmed  locks;  no  glossy  skin;  no  united  response  of  hundreds  of  conjoined  voices; 
no  lengthened  processions,  misnamed  exercise ;  but  if  it  has  less  to  strike  the  eye,  it 
has  far  more  to  engage  the  heart  A  trifle  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  must  suffice  ;  the 
prayer  is  not  forgot ;  it  is,  perhaps,  imperfectly  repeated,  and  confusedly  understood  ; 
but  it  is  not  muttered  as  a  vain  sound ;  it  is  an  earthly  parent  that  tells  of  a  heavenly 
one ;  duty,  love,  obedience,  are  not  words  without  meaning,  when  repeated  by  a  mother 
to  her  child.  To  God,  the  Great  Unknown  Being,  who  mside  all  things,  all  thanks,  all 
praise,  all  adoration  is  due.  The  young  religionist. may  be,  in  some  measure,  bewildered 
by  all  this ;  his  notions  may  be  obscure ;  but  his  feelings  will  be  roused,  and  the  founda- 
tion, at  least,  of  true  piety  will  be  laid. 

*  Of  moral  instruction,  the  child  may  be  taught  less  at  home  than  at  school ;  but  he 
will  be  taught  better;  that  is,  whatever  he  is  taught,  he  will  feel;  he  will  not  have 

bstract  propositions  of  duty  coldly  presented  to  his  mind,  but  precept  and  practice 

wiU 
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'  the  high-born,,  or.  the  wealthy  man — 

Who  looks  upon  his  children,  each  one  led 
By  its  gay  handmaid,  from. the  high  alcove, 
And  hears  them  once  a  day;'* 

but  it  fails,  with  relation  to  the  middle  and  happier  laoks  of  life^ 
to  whom  circumstances  allow,  apd.who  allow  themselves  leisure  for 
the  only  earthly  enjoyment  that  can  who]ly  satisfy  the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  more  of  this  in  humble  life, — more  of  this  virtue,  and 
of  the  happineiss  which  is  its  surereward,  than  they  who  look,  only 
upon  the  surface  of  things  are  apt  to  imagine*  .  Bewards  were 
proposed  in  the  better  dayjs  of  agriculture,  by  tlie  Bedfordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  for  such  men  as  should  bave  brpught  up  the 
largestiamilies  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  without  ,parocbial  relief. 
Mr.  Whitbread  assenteid  to  the  proposal,  without  expecting. that 
it  would  bring  forth  any  claimants.  At  the  first  distribution,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  '  swarms  of  candidates  for  the  inspection  of 
their  certificates ;  those  certificates  having  been  required,  in  a  way 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud ;'  and  he  was  not  less  affected 
by  the  emotion  manifested,  even  to  tears,  by  those  to.whojpi  the 
rewards  were  adjudged.  He  could  not,  he  says,  help  exclaiming 
to  the  farmers  about  him  :  ^  Do  you  see  this  sight  ?  Could  you 
have  believed  the  existence  of  these  men,  if  they  had  not  been 
produced  before  your  eyes  ?  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  us.  The  idle, 
the  profligate,  and  the  clamorous,  are  constantly  obtruding  them*- 
selves  upon  our  notice.  They  defraud,  irritate,  and  fatigue  us,  and 
we  are  apt  to  judge  and  condemn  all  their  brethren  in  consequence 
of  this  misconduct.  Virtue  is  patient,  silent,  and  unobserved,' 
The  alehouse  and  the  poorhouse,  smuggling  and  poaching,  and 
the  poison  of  the  liberal  press,  which  is  carried  everywhere,  are 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  sap  and  destroy  this  virtue  and  this 
happiness ;  the  more  needful  is  it,  that  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  for  preserving  and  pronioting  that  on  which  the  public 
weal  depends. 

Extreme  poverty  also  saps  and  destroys  it;  and  to  that  degree 
of  poverty  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  tending,  and  must  be 
brought,  unless  channels  are  opened  for  a  constant  and  regulated 
stream  of  emigration.  For  population  must  and  will  go  on  in- 
creasing. No  laws. nor  regulations  can  prevent  this.  As  Lord 
Haver^amsaid  once>  in  parliament,  upon  a  different  subject,  '  A 

-will  be  conjoined  ;  what  he  is  told  it  is  right  to  do,  will  be  instantly  done.  Sometimes 
the  operativie  principle  on  the  child's  mind  will  be  love,  sometimes  fear,  sometimes  habi- 
tual sen^e  of  obedience,  and  it  is  always  something  that  will  impress,  always  something 
that  iinli  be  remembered. 

*  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  willing  to  deprecate  the  benefits  of  ordinary 
j  uvenile  education  ;  I  estimate  them,  1  trust,  at  their  full  value,  and  only  say,  to  the 
theory  of  the  school— add  the  practical  influence  of  domefltic  feeliog.'— -p.  67— -59. 

•  Land  or. 
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man  might  as  well  endeavour  to  stop  the  tide  at  Gravesend  with 
his  thumb,'  We  may  smile  and  wonder  at  the  check  positive,  or, 
rather,  superlative,  which  was  gravely  proposed  last  year,  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  counsellor  of  government,  Weinhdld,  whom  Mr. 
Malthus  has  frightened  out  of  hid  wits :  and  we  may  shudder  at 
the  application  of  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrines,  made  by  certtiin 
wretches  of  the  radicdlschool ;  for  whose  writings  the  pillory  And  a 
pelting  shower  of  popular  indignation  would  have  been  the  deserved 
and  proper  punishtnent,  if  there  were  Hot  some  offences  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  is  better  they  should  go  unpunished  in  this  world, 
than  be  brought  into  light  and  notice.  The  poor  will  continue 
to  increase  and  multiply,  notwithstanding  the  schemes  of  madmen 
and  the  devices  of  men  who  are  the  opprobrium  of  humanity. 
The  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  which,  by  whatever  causes 
to  be  explained,  has  certainly  taken  place,  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
within  the  last  half  century,  accelerates  this  increase ;  and  nothing 
ctm  he  more  preposterous  than  to  suppose  it  can  be  checked. 
Even  those  mord  and  prudential  considerations  which,  while  the 
poor  are  miserably  poor,  never  will  be  regarded,  would  little  tend 
to  lessen  it,  could  they  be  made  as  prevalent  and  as  influential  as 
it  is  most  desirable  they  should  be.  They  would  render  marriages 
lefes  early  and  less  improvident,  but  not  less  numerous,  nor  less  pro- 
lific. The  better  you  make  men — the  more  you  improve  their  moral 
nature — the  more  surely  will  they  yearn  after  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic affection  ;  and  it  is  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  observation,* 
on  an  extensive  scale,  that  whether  women  marry  as  soon  as  they  are 
marriageable,  or  six  or  seven  years  later,  they  have  just  as  many 
children  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time.  Marriages,  therefore, 
when  prudentially  deferred,  would  have  the  excellent  effect  among 
the  poor,  of  bettering  their  condition,  but  not  of  keeping  down 
their  numbers.  The  poor  are  the  prolific  portion  of  the  community. 
Increase  and  multiply  they  will  and  must ;  it  is  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  of  Providence  that  they  should  ;  and  woe  be  to  the 
nation,  whose  institutions  should  strive  against  that  order  !  Our 
duty  is  to  provide  for  this  necessary  increase ;  and  the  time  is  fast 
approaching,  when  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  business  of  the  state.  Because  it  has  not  been 
so  regarded  in  time,  it  is,  that  the  increase  of  population,  instead 
of  a  blessing,  is  to  us  an  evil  at  this  crisis, — great,  pressing,  and 
all  but  insupportable. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
public  :  that,  as  this  natural  increase  must  be  expected  to  go  on, 
so  also  will  those  causes  continue,  which  are  operating  for  the 
iticrease  of  pauperism,  and,  consequently,  of  individual  misery, 
extensive  wretchedness,  and  national  distress.     Machinery  will  be 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  Friendly  Societies,  1827,  p.  42. 
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brought  still  further  into  competition  with  human  labour :  in  the 
present  state  of  mechanical  science  (and^  let  us  add,  of  political 
science  also !)  this  is  inevitable ;  and  not  less  certain  is  it,  that 
we  shall  consequently  suffer  at  intervals ,  more  or  less  frequent, 
under  that  disease^  which,  in  its  hot  fit,  is  mistaken  for  a  symptom 
of  public  healthy  and  in  its  cold  one,  shakes  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion like  an  ague.  The  spirit  of  trade  is  shortrsighted  and  rapa-* 
cious.  There  was  a  curious  example  of  this  in  Canada,  when  that 
province  belonged  to  the  f!rench.  The  trade  of  hunting  was  pur- 
sued with  such  eagerness,  for  the  sake  of  skins,  that  several  species 
of  animals  were  wholly  extirpated  from  the  country  within  the  hunt- 
ers' range^  and  the  storehouses  of  Quebec  were  filled  with  peltry 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  whole  demand  of  France  could  not 
take  off  the  supply.  Manufacturing  greediness  sacrifices  a  nobler 
species  !  At  tins  very  time,  when  the  trade-barometer  is  but  be- 
ginning to  rise  from  its  lowest  point  of  depression,  the  Manchester 
newspapers  put  forth  a  display  of  our  productive  powers  as  if  for 
exultation :  they  tell  us,  that  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
fifty-eight  thousand  looms  propelled  by  water  and  steam,  and  that 
they  are  manufacturing  at  a  rate  which,  allowing  six  yards  for  the 
yearly  consumption  of  one  person,  would  supply  62,700,000 
persons  per  annum  !  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  foundations 
of  some  of  our  most  splendid  and  venerable  edifices  are  laid  upon 
woolpacks  :  one  might  suppose,  that  the  great  fabric  of  British 
prosperity  rested  upon  cotton ;  that  the  two  purposes  for  which 
human  beings  are  sent  into  this  world,  are  to  manufacture  it  and 
to  wear  it ;  that  the  proper  definition  of  man  is  a  manufacturing 
animal,  and  that  the  use  for  which  children  are  created  is  to  feed 
powerrlooms ! 

So  long  then  as  men  in  trade  are  actuated  by  selfishness,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  as  competition,  which  is  the  life  of  trade, 
continues  unrestrained,  sp  long  will  a  manufacturing  country  be 
liable  to  the  distress  that  arises  from  having  overstocked  its  mar- 
kets ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  ingenuity  of  this  country,  and  no 
small  part  of  its  capital  also,  will  continually  be.  employed  in 
bringing  on  this  distress.  But  we  must  not  suppose,  that  inge- 
nuity of  this  kind  is  confined  to  Great  Britain,  or  that  British  ca- 
pital can  be  kept  al  home  if  channels  are  opened  for  employing  it 
advantageously  abroad.  Manufacturing  is  an  evil  only  in  its  abuse : 
within  certain  bounds  it  is  essential  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  a  nation;. and  as  no  nation  can  become 
either  highly  civilized  or  permanently  powerful  without  manu-r 
factures,  so  we  may  be  assured,  that  no  great  or  rising  nation 
will  long  be  contented  to  receive  from  another  country  such  articles 
of  general  use  as  it  can  manufacture  for  itself.  There  are  secrets 
in  trade  which  depend  upon  some  accidental  discovery^  or  upoa 
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some  art  of  manual  dexterity,  not  discoverable  by  any.  research ; 
and  these  secrets  may  be  kept — till  they  are  purchased  or  betrayed* 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  natural  sciences  (would  that  other 
knowledge  kept  pace  with  them !)  there  can  be  no  secrets  in  mecha- 
nics or  in  chemistry.   Whatever  processes  may  be  discovered  l^y.our 
chemists,  the  chemists  of  other  countries  can  detect — ^whatever  im- 
provements may  be  made  in  our  machinery,  the  engineers  of  other 
countries  can  imitate.     Write,  and  orate,  and  legislate  as  we  will 
upon  the  principles  of  free  trade,  there  is  no,  government  (except 
our  own)  which  will  not  act  upon  the  plain  principle,  that  the  plaip 
and  direct  advantage  of  its  own  subjects  ought  to  be  its  primary 
consideration  in  such  things.     If  skill  be  wanting  for  the  first  at- 
tempts, they  will  import  from  us,  not  our  work,  but  our  artificei;s, 
for  that    such  persons  can   be   prevented   by  penal  laws   frpm 
carrying  their  ingenuity  wherever  they  may  thmk  it  will  be  belt 
rewarded,  is  now  an  admitted  impossibility.     The  woollen,  which 
was  the  great  staple  manufactory  of  England  till  the  cotlon  a^ 
began,  was  thus  carried  to  the  Palatinate,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  and  to  Portugal  a  little  later :  both  attempts  failed,  frppi 
causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain :  but  in  our  own 
days.  Englishmen  have  settled  on  the  continent,  and  in  more  places 
than  one,  taught  the  people  to  rival  our  finest  cloths.     There  are 
already  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  will  soon  he  the 
case  with  the  manufactory  of  cotton  also :  capital  alone  is  wanting; 
and  capital  will  find  its  way  from  England,  wherever  it  can  advan- 
tageously be  employed — the  knowledge  that  it  is  so  employed  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  countrymen  will  not  prevent  men  from 
thus  employing  it.    Mammon  has  a  large  family ;  and  his  children, 
wherever  they  may  thrive,  are  ready  to  write  over  their  door,  with 
Ludlow,  *  omne  solum  nobis  patria  quia  Patris!^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain,  all  things  are  tending  to  the  increase  of  pauperism,  and 
that  even  seasons  of  prosperity,  as  we  call  them,  which  suspend 
it  for  a  time,  have  the  sure  effect  of  accelerating  the  increase  af- 
terwards. We  are  not  arguing  without  certain  data  upon  which 
to  proceed,  as  Mr.  Whitbread  was,  when  he  first  took  tip  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poor  Laws*  doubting  whether  our  population  has 
augmented,  and  inclining,  on  the  contrary,  to  think  that  it  had 
decreased — we  know  that  it  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  can- 
not be  diminished :  we  know  also  the  extent  of  the  increase,  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  advances.  We  know  that  machinery  must 
come  more  and  more  into  competition  with  human  labour,  and 
that  seasons  of  over-production,  and  then  of  consequent  stagnation, 
will  continue  to  succeed  each  other  in  miserable  alternation  ;  that, 
in  proportion  as  other  nations  manufacture  for  themselves,  which 
eweiy  powerful,  every  prosperous,  every  ambitious  and  intelligent, 

and 
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and  rising  nation  is  endeavouring  to  do,  hands  must  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  here  :  that  agriculture  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
depressed  than  encouraged,  even  if  other  things  continued  in 
theii''ptesent  litate ;  that  agricultural  distress  acts  always  to  the 
injuty  6f  the  manufacturer,  atid  that  when  manufactures  are  de- 
pressed; that  depression,  in  like  manner,  operates  injuriously  upon 
the  husbiandmali.  Meantinie,  an  immigration  of  Irish  outcasts  is 
gying  oil,  and  isystematically  supported,  which  keeps  down  the 
yfag^s  of  both  elates,  and  which,  if  it  proceed?  unchecked,  must 
siirely'and  speedily  reduce  the  English  labourer  to  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Irish,  that  is,  to  the  very  lowest  condition  in 
\i4iidi  human  beings  have  ever  existed  in  any<;ountry  calling  itself 
<ivilised  and  Christian.  These  causes  alone  might  but  too  well 
justify  a  fear  that  the  foundations  of  society  will  give  way,  and 
the  whole  fabric  be  brought  down,' even  if  the  sappers  and  minefrs 
wei^  not  continually  at  work,  the  battering-ram  shaking  its  walls, 
and  tht  dry-rot  spreading  in  its  main  beams  and  thnbers ! 

For  the  evils,  however,  of  a  redundant  population,  and  the  pau- 
perism which  this  and  other  concurrent  causes  have  produced, 
there  is  the  sure  remedy  of  emigration,  for  which  our  situation, 
our  itiatitime  means,  ^hd  our  extensive  colonies  aiford  facilities 
greatef  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  other  people.  Pros- 
perity^ must  of  itself  ere  long  have  enforced  us  to  use  tlKis  remedy 
— the  incbnvenience  of  crowded  numbers  being  an  attendant 
*  tipon  happy  times,'  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  and  an  evil  effect  of 
a  good  caiise.'  So  that  great  statesman  said,  when  addressing 
James  I.  upon  th6se  plantations  in  Ireland  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  all  the  prosperity  tiiat  Ireland  has  yet  enjoyed. 

*  Ari  effect  of  peace  in  fruitful  kingdoms,'  said  he,  '  when  the  stock 
of  people,  receiving  no  consumption  nor  diminution  by  war,  doth  con- 
tinually multiply  and  increase,,  must,  in  the  end,  be  a  surcharge  or 
overflow  of  people,  more  than  the  territories  can  well  maintain ;  which 
many  times  ineinuating  a  general  necessity  and  want  of  means  into 
all  estates,  doth  turn  external  peace  into  internal  troubles  and  sedi-. 
tions.  Now  what  an  excellent  diversion  of  this  inconvenience  is  mi- 
nistered,  by  God's  providence^  to  your  majesty,  in  this  plantation  of 
Ireland,  wherein  so  ma^y  families  may  receive  sustentation  and  fortune, 
and  the  discharge  of  them  aUo  out  of  England  and  Scotland  may  pre- 
vent many  seeds  of  future  perturbations :  so  that  it  is  as  if  a  man  were 
troubled  for  the  avoidance  of  water  from  the  places  where  he  hath  built 
his  house,  and  afterwards  should  ad\Tise  with  himself  to  cast  those  waters, 
and  to  turn  them  into  floods,  pools,  or  streams,  for  pleasiire,  provision, 
or  use.  So  shall  your  majesty,  on  this  work,  have  a  double  commodity, 
in  the  avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  use  of  them  there.' 

But  it  were  superfluous  to  adduce  authorities;  the  remedy  is  as 
obvious  as  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  it  is  urgent. 
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Abundant  evidence  upon  every  point  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject has  been  collected  by  the  committee,  and  the  substance  and 
result  of  their  inquiries  are  very  ably  condensed  in  their  Reports. 
Full  information  has  been  laid  before  them  respecting  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  the  advantages  which  are  offered  to  emigiants  in 
the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Prince  Edward's  Island,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  *  Land ; 
countries,  some  of  which  are  extensive  enough  to  afford  ample 
room  for  all  our  swarms,  and  for  their  own  increase,  for  an  inde7 
finite  length  of  time  before  us.  They  have  ascertained  at  wh^t 
rate  of  expense  per  head  families  may  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
or  to  the  remotest  of  these  possessions,  and  the  cost  of  settling 
them  in  the  North  American  colonies,  with  everything  necessary 
for  establishing  themselves,  and  with  rations  for  fifteen  months. 
They  have  proposed  that  the  settler  should  repay  the  whple  ex- 
pense of  his  removal  and  location  by  annual  payments,  either  in 
money  or  in  produce,  commencing  three  years  after  he  has  been 
actually  located,  with  ten  shillings,  and  adding  the  same  amount 
yearly,  till  the  annual  payment  comes  to  four  pounds,  after  which 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  received  in  kind,  but  in  money  f ,  That  t^e 
emigrants  will  be  able  to  make  such  repayment  is  considered  cer- 
tain by  all  the  witnesses  who  are  acquainted  with  the,  state  of  die 
country,  and  the  facts  necessary  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject ;  that  they  will  be  willing  so  to  do  appears  from  the  ap- 
plicants themselves,  who  have  declared  that  they  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  are  sensible  of  the  benefit 
which  they  should  derive  from  it,  and  are  desirous  of  being  re- 
moved upon  such  terms.  The  committee  recommend  a  pecuniary 
advance,  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
a  regulated  system  of  emigration  upon  this  principle.  They  re- 
mark, that  the  English  witnesses  concur  as  to  the  expediency  of 
raising  a  fund  ^  *  upon  the  security  of  the  poor-rates,'  toward  the 
expense  of  removing  paupers  by  emigration ;  and  they  quote  the 

*  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  but  with  £^  different  feelin^i  that  the  commitlee  examioed 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  concerning  the  plan  of  the  Columbian  Agricultural  Association,  and 
also  Mr.  Stewart,  Secretary  to  the  said  Association  :  (one  of  the  joint  stock  companies 
which  sprung  up  about  three  years  ago,  like  mushrobms,  of  mther,  toadstools :)  pub- 
lished a  map  of  the  intended  settlement,  a^d  another  of  Coli^nabia,  (at  the  public 
expense,  as  it  appears,)  showing  the  spots  which  had  been  granted  .to  the  Company, 
and  thus  lent,  in  some  degree,  the  sanction  of  the  committee  to  a  scheme  which  proved 
almost  as  fatal  to  those  who  were  decoyed  into  the  adventure,  as  the  notable  prcject  of 
Sir  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  Cacique,  or  Prince  of  Poyais  ! 

t  '  An  actual  repayment  of  money,  to  be  transmitted  to  Englanfl,  is  not  content* 
plated ;  but  a  payment  which  should  be  applied  in  the  colony,  for  purposes  wliich  it  b 
not  necessary  to  defray  exclusively  from  the  funds  of  thd  mother  country.'— Fir*/ 
Report,  p.  7. 

X  '  On  the  principle  of  the  money  permitted  to  be  raised  under  Mr«  Stuiyes  Bovme'ji 
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opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus^  '  that  parishes  would  act  pri^endy  as 
regards  their  interest,  in  charging  their  poor-rates  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  even  a  national  tax  would  be  justifiable  for  it^  if  a  bare 
probability  existed  of  the  vacuum  not  being  filled  up/  But  when 
a  patient  is  sufiering  from  plethora  and  in  danger  of  apoplexy^ 
where  is  the  medical  practiUoner  who  would  be  withheld  from 
bleeding  him,  because  nature  may  again  in  a  short  time  surcharge 
the  vessels  which  had  been  thus  relieved  ?  A  regular  as  well  as  a 
regulated  system  of  emigration  is  required  in  the  stage  of  society 
which  we  have  attained :  it  becomes  as  necessary  in  die  economy 
of  a  state  as  of  an  ant-hill^  or  a  bee-hive. 

The  same  readiness  to  incur  present  expense,  for  the  purpose 
of  present  relief,  and  in  the  hope  of  future  security,  has  not  been 
found  in  Scotland.  There,  the  committee  say,  '  it  appears,  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  that  a  general  dis- 
inclination would  be  felt  to  advance  any  sum  for  facilitating  emi- 
gration/ There  is  a  strong  disposition  among  the  people  to  emi- 
grate, and  no  people  make  more  valuable  settlers  than  the  Scotch ; 
but  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  country  to  assist  in  removing 
them ;  and  pressing  as  the  applications  are  from  the  suffering  ma- 
nufacturers in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  want  of  that 
disposition  has  prevented  the  committee  from  proposing  any 
scheme  for  their  relief,  otherwise  than  as  they  may  be  eventually 
relieved,  by  turning  from  them  the  tide  of  Irish  immigration.  Hap- 
pily, in  Ireland  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty ;  the  evil  indeed 
is  far  more  pressing,  and  the  cause  of  that  evil  permanent,  without 
any  such  alternation  as  a  year  of  prosperous  commerce  affords  to 
the  manufacturers  in  the  Lowlands.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that 
the  Irish  proprietors  will  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  a  system 
which  is  the  only  one  by  which  their  estates  can  be  disburthened 
of  a  destructive  population.  The  local  contributions  are  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  to  be  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  emi- 
grant to  the  coast,  and  in  the  cost  of  his  passage ;  the  rest  to  be 
undertaken  by  government.  Previous  experiments,  which  have 
succeeded  well,  have  shown  what  arrangements  may  best  be  fol- 
lowed, and  at  what  expense ;  and  beginning,  as  they  propose,  with 
4000  families  (allowing  five  to  each  family)  in  the  first  year,  in- 
creasing the  number  to  6000  in  the  second,  9000  in  the  third 
year,  they  calculate  that  each  succeeding  emigration  will  be  fed  by 
the  surplus  food  produced  by  the  preceding  shoal.  Finally,  the 
committee  propose,  that  a  board  of  emigration  be  formed  in 
London,  having  agents  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Co- 
lonies acting  under  their  direction ;  and  they  state,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  their  deep  conviction,  that  whatever  may  be  the  imme- 
diate and  urgent  demands  ifrom  other  quarters,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
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for  any  permanent  and  extensive  advantage  from  any  system  of 
emigration,  which  does  not  primarily  apply  to  Ireland,  whose 
population,  unless  some  other  outlet  be  opened  to  them,  must 
shortly  fill  up  every  vacuum  created  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 
reduce  tlie  labouring  classes  to  a  uniform  state  of  degradation  and 
misery. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  shall  enter 
hereafter, — such  as,  the  circumstances  of  those  countries  to  w^hich 
it  is  proposed  that  our  emigrants  should  be  removed,  and  of  thojse 
to  which  they  are  invited,  and  the  eflfects  which  such  an  immi- 
gration is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  state  of  society  there. 


NoTS  to  the  article  on  Mr.  Markland's  proposal  for  a  National  Museum  of 

Antiquities. 
I^ince  this  article  went  to  press,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  hai 
fecently  been  travelling  in  the  North  of  Europe,  which  may  furnish  Mr.  Marliland  and 
the  Antiquarian  Society  with  a  raluable  hint  or  two.  We  extract,  therefore,  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  Museum  of  National  Antiquities  formed  within  the  last 
gixteen  years  at  Copenhagen. 

*  The  collection  is  kept  in  part  of  the  library  adjoining  to  Tycho  Brahe's  Round 
Tower ;  has  been  wholly  formed  within  the  last  fourteen  or  sixteen  years ;  and  already 
consists  of  upwards  of  15,000  pieces.  They  are  chiefly,  1  think,  male  and  female 
ornaments,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  I  believe  copper  and  brass,  though  with  respect 
to  these  last  I  am  not  so  certain, — implements  of  war, — and  tools  for  domestic  purposes. 
Some  of  the  oldest  ornaments  are  of  very  fine  gold,  beautifnlly  wrought,  aud  the  gentleman 
by  whom  they  were  shown,  said  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  gold  had,  in  those 
days,  come  in  considerable  quantities  through  Russia  from  the  East,  The  implements 
of  war  are  chiefly  those  which  were  in  use  among  all  llie  Northern  nations  ;  and  though 
they  are  of  all  shapes,  kinds,  and  sizes,  I  cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  point  out  those 
classes,  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  deem  most  remarkable. 
Those  for  domestic  purposes  are  iu  amazing  quantity,  particularly  hammers  and  axes. 
A  considerable  number,  also,  were  employed  for  the  purposes  of  religion. 

*  All  these  are  beautifully  arranged,  through  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  secretary, 
whose  name  1  think  is  Anderson,  (but  not  English  or  Scotch;)  and  spearheads,  axes 
and  hammers  are  seen  in  the  most  perfect  preservation  through  all  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture ;  from  specimens  where  they  are  found  merely  blocked  out  from  a  piece  of  flint 
or  granite,  up  to  the  perfect,  polished,  and  unused  state  ;  and  then  again  downwards 
through  every  degree  of  tear  and  wear,  mending,  and  decay.  The  way  in  which  metals 
and  stones  are  employed  and  joined  together  is  also  very  curious,  from  the  tipping  of 
spears  and  edging  of  axes  with  iron  and  steel,  till  the  axes  and  hammers  come  to  be 
wholly  formed  of  the  former  metal. 

'This  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  is  reckoned  by  manyto  be  more  intrinsically 
valuable  than  any  other  collection  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  splendid 
Public  Royal  Library,  I  should  think  it  may  be  fairly  so  considered.  No  pursuit  seams 
now  to  be  carried  on  in  Denmark  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  the  collection  of  national 
antiquities,  and  the  publication  of  national  antiquarian  books. 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  subjects  which  has  most  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  members  or  managers  of  this  collection  is,  how  the*f  could  best  prevent 
anif  specimens  of  antiquity  which  miifht  be  discovered  throughout  the  country  from 
being  lost  to  the  society.  For  this  purpose  they  have  taken  all  means  of  making  it 
generally  known  over  the  country,  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  give  a  larger  price  for  such 
articles  than  individuals  are  likely  to  obtain  elsewhere;  and,  by  the  way, they  have 
found  no  sort  of  advertisement  half  so  eflectual,  as  the  insertion  of  a  {)a]rag7'apb  to  this 
effect  in  the  common  almanacs.' 
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Assurances  by  which  Freehold  Property  is  transferred,  &c.     By  W.  F.  Cornish,  Esq. 
An  Analytical  Digested  Index  to  the  Common  Law  Reports,  from  Henry  HI.  to  the 

Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.    By  Thomas  Coventry,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Samuel  Hughes  of  the  Inner  Temple.    2  vols.    31.  6s. 
An  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 

and  Equity  of  Appeal.     By  Henry  Jeremy,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.     11. 10s. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.    On  a  large  sheet.    5s. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Demurrer  to  Pleadings  and  Evidence  of  Bills  of 

Exception,  Wager  of  Law,  &c.     By  G.  Barclay  Mansel,  Esq.,  Special  Pleader.     15s. 
A  Digested  Index  of  all  the  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  and  the   several  Courts  of   Common  Law,  from  Michaelmas  Term,  1756, 

to  Trinity  Term,  1826.    By  S.  B.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.     2L  10s. 
Peel's  Acts,  with  Forms  of  Indictments,  and  Evidence  necessary  to  support  them.    By 

J.  F.  Archbold,  Esq.     13s.  6d. 
An  Inquiry  into  Equity  Practice,  and  the  Laws  of  Real  Property,  with  a  View  to 

Legislative  Revision.     By  Ralph  Bams  of  Exeter.    8vo.     lOs. 
Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Court  for  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  &c. 

By  E.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.     12mo.     12s. 
Reports  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error.  By  B.  Dow,  Esq.,  Barr.  at  Law.  3  vols.    61. 6s. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Attorneys,  Solicitors,  and  Agents.    By  Robert  Maugham,  Esq, 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 
.  Pathological  and  Practical  Observations  on  Spinal  Diseases  ;  illustrated  witl^  CaMs  and 

Engravings.    By  Edward  Harrison,  M.D.    Ro)ral  8vo.    IL  10s. 
Surgical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  ol  C\imv^\u^^us^^>kQU^ 
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particularly  aft  exemplified  in  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  By  John  Scott,  Surgeon  to  the 
London  Ophthalmia  Infirmary  and  the  London  Hospital.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Stricture  of  the  Bectumi  illustrated  by  Cases.  By  Frederic 
Salmon,  Surgeon.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    By  Andrew  Fyfe,M.D.,  F.R.S.    2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

Researches  into  the  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  the  more  prevalent  Diseases  of 
India,  and  Warm  Climates  generally.  By  James  Annesley,  £sq.,  of  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment.    Vol.  I.  imp.  4to.,  with  a  Map  and  coloured  Engravings.    71.  7s. 

Abernethy's  Lectures  on  Surgery.    Svo.     1 4s. 

MTSCELl^NEOUS. 
The  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society 

for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.    28. 
The  Children's  Fireside;  being  a  Series  of  Tales  for  young  Persons.    By  Isabella  Jane 

Towers.     12mo.    5s.  ^ 

The  Clubs  of  Ldndbn,  with  Aneodotes  of  their  Members.    2  vols,  post  Svo.     18s. 
A  Second  Series  of  the  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Irdand.     With  Engravings. 
The  Fairy  Mythology ;  or  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  Fairies  of  all  Countries.    11.  Is. 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather ;   being  Stories  taken  from  the  History  of  Scotland.    3  vols.  ^ 

l2mo.     ips.  6d. 
Mpral  Bioj^raphy;  or  Lives  of  Exemplary  Men,  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.     12mo. 
A  Fireside  Book,  or  the  Account  of  a  Christmas  Spent  at  Old  Court.    By  the  Author  of 

*«  May  pu  Like  It.*'    Foolscap  8vo.    6s. 
The  Harrovian.    By  a  Harrow  Boy.     New  Monthly  Publication.     Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael,  with  an  Account  of  the  Pictf,   ,' 

Caledonians^  and  Scots,  and  Observations  as  to  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of 

Ossian.    By  James  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Corrimony.    8vo.     12s. 
The  Eighth  Volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works.    By  Basil  Montague.     10s.  6d. 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MECHANICS. 

A  Manual  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  being  the  Substatice  of  a  Series 

.  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  London,  Russel,  Surrey,  and  Metropolitan  Institutions. 

By  C.  F.  Partington.     2  vols.  Svo.     11.  48, 
An  Elementary  System  of  physiology.    The  Srd  Vol.,  with  a  General  Index  to  the 

3  vols.    By  John  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Svo.     15s. 
A  Manual  of  Electro-Dynamics;  translated  from  the  French  of  J.  P.  Demonferrand, 

with  alterations  and  additions.  By  J*  Cumming,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Svo.  with  plates.    12s. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine ;    historical,  practical,  and  descriptive.    By  John 

Farey,  Engineer.    4to.,  with  plates.    51.  5s. 
The  Steam  Engine.    By  Thomas  Tredgold.    4to.,  with  plates.    21.  2s. 
Tables  of  Specific  Gravities  and  Equivalents.    By  W. T.  Brande,  F.R.S.    Svo.    8s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Omithologia;   or  the  Birds.    A  Poem  in  Two  Parts;  with  an  Introduction  to  their 
Natural  History,  hi  which  are  described  1000  Birds.   By  James  Jennings.    12mo.  li2s. 
The  Naturalist's  Journal.    By  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.    Oblong  4to.     10s.  6d. 

NAVAL  4ND  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 
The  N^val  Gunner;  containing  a  correct  method  of  Disparting  any  Pieces  of  Ordnance, 

and  of  adapting  and  fixing  to  atiy  Gun  a  Tangent  Scale.    Illustrated  with  Plates.    By 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Beauchant,  R.M.A.     6s. 
Military  Reflections  on  Turkey.    By  Baron  Van  Valentin!,  Major-General  in  the  Prusaan 

Service.    Translated  by  a  Military  Officer.    Svo.    6s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 
Coming  Out,  and  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps.    By  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter.  3  vols. 
Tales  of  the  Moors,  or  Rainy  Days  in  Rossbire.     Post  Svo.  *  10s.  6d.  j*' 

The  White  Hoods,  an  Historical  Romance.      By  A.  E.  Bray.      Post  Svo.  3  vok. 
Tales  of  the  West.     By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  the  East.     Post  Svo.  2  vols.     18s. 
De  Beauvoir ;  or  Second  Love.    3  vols.  12mo.     11.  4s. 
Third  Series  of  Sayings  and  Doings.     Post  Svo.  3  vols.     11. 1  Is.  6d. 
Herbert  Lacy.     By  the  author  of  Granby.     Post  Svo.  3  vols.     11. 1  Is.  6d. 
The  English  in  India.    3  vols.  12mo.    11. 4s.  fif 

De  Lisle;  or  the  Sensitive  Man,    2  vols,    11,  Ss.     ' 


6B£  New  Publications.' 

The  Yoath  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thoraton.    Post  8 vo.  3  vols.    lLlls.6</.  ^ 

POETRY. 
Socrates,  a  Dramatic  Poem.   By  H.  M.Grover,  Esq.,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.     By  J.  J.  Conybeare.     8vo.  18s. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron.     A  New  Edition,  in  4  pocket  volumes,  "with  a 

Portrait  and  Illustrations  by  Finden.     ISs. 
The  Impious  Feast.     A  Poem  in  Ten  Books.  By  Robert  Landor^  A.M.,  author  of  Coant 

Arezzi,  a  Tragedy.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 
Idyls  of  an  Idler.     An  original  Olio  of  Pleasant  and  Plaintive  Poems.     6s. 
The  Course  of  Time.     A  Poem  in  Ten  Books.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  PoUok.  H 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Hints  on  Emigration,  as  the  Means  of  effecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Poor  Laws.     2s. 
On   the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  Public  Opinion  in  Great  Britaio.    By  a 

Member  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  in  1820.     8vo. 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     A  New  Edition.     By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.    4  vols.  8vo. 
The  Necessity  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  Maintained,  \n  a  Brief  Review  of  the 

Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.     Bvo. 
The  Public  Economy  of  Athens.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Augustus  Boeckh. 
The  Speeches  of  Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning,  &c.  By  R.Therry,  Esq.,  Barrister.  6  vols.  8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 
The  Fears  of  Dying  annihilated  by  the  Hope  of  Heaven,    By  John  Masoa,  A.  M.  autiior 

of  Self  Knowledge.     With  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  &c.     By  Joha  Evans,  LLJ>.     58. 
The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D.,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Papal 

System,  &c.     By  Robert  Vaughan.    2  vols.  8vo.     11.  Is. 
The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1827,  on  the  Proofs  of  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom*^  derived 

from  the  Study  of  Astronomy,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevalier,  M.A.     8vo.  129. 
A  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  with  an  Excursion  into  Pisidia.    By  the  Rev.  J. 

Arundel,  British  Chaplain  of  Smyrna.     8vo. 
Considerations  on  Miracles,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  M.A.     8vo.     &s%  6d. 
An  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind.     Being  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Legitimate 

Application  of  its  leading  Faculties,  as  connected  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo,     18s. 
Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.     By  Philip  Dodderidge,  D.D.,  never  before  published. 
Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Webb  Lie  Bas,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.     Vol.  II. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  TRAVELS,  AND  VOYAGES. 
A  Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and  North  America,  leading  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of 

Bloody  River  and  the  Mississipi.  By  J.  C.  Beltrami,  Esq.     3  vols.  8vo.     11.  lis.  6d. 
Picture  of  Scotland.     By  R.  Chambers,  author  of  Traditions  of  Edinburgh.    2  vols.  8vo.  •. 
Austria  as  it  is;  or  Sketches  of  Continental  Courts.   By  an  Eye  Witness.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 
Sketches  of  the  Customs  and  Society  of  Mexico,  in  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters,  and  a 

Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Interior,  in  1824, 1825,  and  1826.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 
Sketches  and  Recollections  of  the  West  Indies.     By  a  Resident.     8vo.     9s. 
The  Life  and  Travels  of  John  Ledyard,  (the  companion  of  Cook  in  his  third  Voyage) 

from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence,  now  first  published.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Letters  from  the  Continent ;  written  during  a  Re.sidence  of  eighteen  Months,  in  1826-7. 

By  the  Rev.  Weaver  Walter,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     8s. 
Captain  Parry's,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Voyages,  with  a  Portrait,  Map,  and  several 

Views.     5  parts  or  vols.     11. 
Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  in  the  year  1827,  under  the  command 

of  Captain  W.  E.  Parry,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Charts.     4to.     21.  % 
Proceedings  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1821  and 

1822.     By  Capt.  Beechey,  R.N.,  and  H.  W.  Beechey,  Esq.,  with  plates.   4to.  21.  2s. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia.   By  Captain  W.  H.  Smith,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  plates.     8vo,     16s.' 
The  Travels  and   Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa.     By  Major  Deuham,  ^ 

Captain  Clapperton,  and  the  late  Dr.  Oudney.     New  Edition.     Ins.  * 

The  Parochial  History  of  Bremhill,  in  the  County  of  Wilts.     3y  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 

A.M.,  Prebendary  of  Sarum.    8vo,     11. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  upper  Provinces  of  India.     By  the  'Right  Rev.  J 
Reginald  Heber,  late  Bishop  of  CaVcutia^  With  Ma^s  and  Plates.    4tOi* 
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Absolution  from  oaths  and  crimes,  pre- 
Ytilence  of  this  doctrine  with  the  Catholics 
instanced  from  a  proposed  murder  of  Na- 
poleon, 480. 

Agriculture,  losses  supposed  to  have  been 
sustained  by,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
436 — agriculturists  and  manufacturers 
in  the  question  of  loss  and  gain  com- 
pared,  437 — agriculturists  discouraged 
by  the  laws  respecting  corn,  443 — agri- 
cultural labourers  always  treated  unjustly 
by  our  laws,  551,  552,  554 — agricul- 
turists censurable  for  having  dealt  hardly 
with  labourers  in  the  time  of  their  pros- 
periU',  556 — evil  resulting  from  this,  557 
— affecting  instance  of  the  distribution  of 
rewards  by  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural 
Society  to  labourers  who  have  brought  up 
families  without  parochial  relief,  571. 

America,  North,  British  possessions  in,  com- 
pared with  New  South  Wales,  2,  16. 
See  also  United  States. 

Amulet,.  (The)  84. 

Anatomy  and  surgery,  books  on,  not  allow- 
ed in  Maynooth  College,  466. 

Animal  and  vegetable  life  compared,  327. 

Aonio  Paleario,  account  of,  76. 

Ariosto,  remarks  on,  as  to  religion,  62. 

Auricular  Confession,  power  it  gives  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  459 — tends  to  prevent 
small  crimes  and  encourage  great  ones, 
215 — striking  anecdote  in  proof  of  this, 
ibid. 

Authors,  advantage  to,  of  living  in  high  life, 
419. 

Bail,  improvement  in  the  law  of,  163. 

Bakeweil,  notices  the  geology  of  Auvergne, 
297. 

Barham,  (Lord)  apathy  of  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  380. 

Barry  Cornwall,  character  of  his  literary 
productions,  419. 

Bartolomeo  Bartoccio,  account  of,  77. 

Basket  Justices,  appellation  given  to  the 
justices  of  the  metropolitan  county  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  502. 

Beltrami,  (J.  C.)  Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and 
America,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Bloody 
River,  &c.,  448 — account  of  the  work, 
ibid. — account  of  the  author,  449 — in- 
stance of  his  consummate  vanity  and 
gross  ignorance,  451 — makes  the  rattle- 
snake viviparous,  452 — calls  the  me- 
phitis the  mouffeta,  453 — describes  a 
steam-boat,  of  2000  tons  ascending  a 
river  22,000  miles,  ibid. — avoided  by 
Major  Long  as  a  spy,  455 — his  total  ig- 
norance of  geography,456— 458— a  word 
of  advice  to  him,  458.  , 


Benares,  descriptioD  of,  117. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  170, 

Berkely,  (Bishop)  inquires  if  a  nation  may 
not  have  every  comfort  without  foreign 
imports,  547. 

Berni,  sentiments  of,  as  to  clergy,  63. 

Beroier's  Travels  in  the  Mogul  empire,  126, 
note. 

Bijpu,  (The)  84,  90,  91. 

Blackstone,  favourable  to  the  poor-laws,  540. 

iSook  of  the  Qhurch,  author  of,  erroneously 
charged  with  historical  inaccuracy,  217. 

Book-making,,  state  of  the  trade  now  '  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  448. 

Books,  list  of,  by  travellers  who  never  tra- 
velled, 448. 

Bowyer,  (Admiral)  deprived  of  a  leg  in  the 
action  of  the  1st  of  June,  367 — recom- 
menils  Captain  Collingwood,  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  that  action,  to  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  ibid. 

Bracelets  or  armlets  of  gold  discovered  in 
Ireland,  account  of,  487. 

Bray,  (Mrs.) — See  Stothard. 

Brest,  blockade  of,  368,  373. 

Bridges,  rope,  107,  note. 

Britain,  Great.    See  England, 

Browne,  hiis  t^tyle  of  gardening,  316,  321. 

Byron,  (Lord)  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  41 1 — his  dissatisfaction 
witb  him  during  his  subsequent  inter- 
course accounted  for,  412,  413 — his 
parting  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  though  sup- 
pressed by  the  latter,  still  in  being,  415 
—Jiis  habit  of  quizzing  and  mystifying 
ascribed  to  his  associating  with  that  gen- 
tleman, 416 — his  strictures  on  Keats  the 
poet,  418— his  concern  in  the  journal 
entitled  the  Liberal,  419— his  opinion  of 
the  literary  productions  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall,'t6ir/.— considers  Pope  as  greatly  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  poets  of  the  present 
day,  420— his  religion,  421 — applies  to 
himself  some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara, 
426.     See  also  Hunt  {Leigh.) 

Cadiz,  tedious  blockade  of,  371. 

Campbell,  (Thomas)  striliing  extract  from 
his  Poem  on  the  Clyde,  431,  note. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  battle  of,  described,  369. 

Carrington,  (F.  A.)  Supplement  to  all  the 
modern  Treatises  on  the  Criminal  Law, 
147. 

Cayley,  (Edward)  Corn  Trade,  Wages,  and 
Rent,  426. 

Chalmer,  (Captain)  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  heroism  of  his  feelings  in 
dying,  378. 

Chantilly,  park  of,  312. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  actititf 
for  i«U«.\v&'^\3E!k!&lsAaKa 
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545<— commends  the  disposition  of  the 
weavers  under  their  safferings,  ibi<L 
Christianity,  Protestant  form  of,  older  ^than 

the  Romish,  50. 
Christmas  Box,  84,  89, 96,  97. 
Coleridge,  stanzas  by,  90. 
Coal-ashes  mixed  with  earth  as  a  manure 

for  trees,  339. 
CoUingvi'ood,  (O.  L.  Newnham)  selection 
from  the  public  and  private  correspon- 
dence  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord    Colling- 
wood,  interspersed  with  memoirs  of  his 
life,  364 — though  participating   in   the 
victories  of  Lord  Howe  ana  Lord  Nelson, 
the  merits  of  Lord  Collingwood  but  little 
known  till  this  publication,  364 — admi- 
rable  spirit  of  his  letlers,  365 — his  birth, 
education,   and  first  naval  preferments, 
366 — engaged   in   the   attempt  to  pass 
into  the  South  Sea  by  the  river  San  Juan, 
and  the  lake   Nicaragua,  ibid, — his  ac- 
count of  this  proceeding,  367 — his  mar- 
I    riage,  ibid.'— Lord  Howe*s  injustice  to 
him,  ibid. — his  conduct  under  it,  368— 
participates  with  his  friend  Nelson  in  the 
battle  off  Cape   St.  Vincent,  369~.the 
battle  described  bv  him,  ibicL — exults  in 
its  surpassing  Lora  Howe*s,  of  the  1st  of 
June,  370 — Nelson's  letter  commenda- 
tory of  him  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Hid,  —  Nelson's    personal   acknowledg- 
ments to  him,  371 — medal  given  to  him 
on  this  occasion,  with  that  withheld  from 
him  on  Lord  Howe's  victory,  t6iV/.— de- 
scribes the  attack  of  Teneriffe,  in  which 
Nelson   lost  an   arm,  ibid. — laments  his 
not  being  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  372 
—promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
ibiiL — describes  the  irksome  nature   of 
the  long   blockade  of  Brest,   373 — his 
amusements  on  his  return  to  his  family, 
374 — friendly  conduct  of  Nelson  to  him 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  375 — 
the  battle  described,  376 — his  feelings 
on  the  death  of  his  friend,  378 — anecdote 
of  his  kindness  to  a  brother  oflScer,  ibid. 
— adored  by  the  Spaniards  for  his  hu- 
manity after  the  battle,  379— dissatisfied 
with  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  on 
the  score  of  promotions,  380 — raised  to 
the  peerage  with  a  pension,  381 — letter 
written  to  him  by  order  of  the  King,  ibid. 
— his  admirable  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
his  pension,  382 — appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Mediterranean  station,  ibid. 
— ^his  ideas  of  the  justifiable  causes  of 
war,  383,  note — his  description  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Sicily,  ibicL — enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  Turkish  honour 
and  fidelity,  384— his  extensive  corre- 
spondence, 386 — his  severe  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  station  injurious  to  his 

Imtth,  387--^poUited  Qm^oc-^^^^i^  ol\ 


marines,  389 — obliged  by  ill  health  to 
resign,  and  return  to  EngUnd,  ibid. — 
dies  on  the  passage,  390 — his  demeanoor 
in  his  last  moments,  389 — monument 
voted  by  pariiament  to  his  memory,  391 
— ardour  and  purity  of  his  domestic  af- 
fections, 392 — ^propriety  of  his  thoughts 
on  female  education,  392-395— excel- 
lence of  his  character  in  every  branch  of 
his  profession,  395—398 — his  opinion 
of  the  impressment  of  seamen  misunder* 
stood  by  his  editor,  400. 
Constantinople,  more  difficult  of  attack  than 
has  generally  been  thought,  386. 

Constitutional  History  of  England,  194. 

Com,  argument  against  the  free  trade  in, 
from  its  occasioning  a  great  increase  of 
population,  426 — from  the  danger  of  sup- 
plies being  cut  off,  427— from  other  na- 
tions, sooner  or  later,  consuming  their 
own  corn  at  home,  428— ^instances  of  in- 
juries arising  to  countries  from  their  free 
trading  in,  428,  429 — mistaken  notion, 
that  cheap  bread  would  result  from  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  corrected*  429, 
430 — fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com 
not  remedied  by  a  free  trade,  431— ex- 
clusion of  foreign  produce  eligible,  till 
that  of  home  growth  has  reached  a  high 
price,  433— niiminution  of  the  growth  of 
com  in  any  country  a  diminution  of  its 
wealth  and  prosperity,  434 — clashing  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturists  and  manu- 
facturers, as  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  con- 
sidered, 435 — England  less  exposed  to 
fluctuation  in  the  'growth  of  corn,  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  442 — 
by  the  free  admission  of  foreign  com 
English  growth  would  be  diminished, 
443 — a  system  for  settling  the  future 
admission  of  foreign  corn  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  basis  indispensable,  446 — 
suggestion  of  what  that  system  ought  to 
be,  447. 

Corsica,  miserable  state  of,  368. 

Council  of  Trent,  remarks  on  the.  68. 

Country-gentlemen,  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  their  residing  on  their  estates,  303. 

Crabbe,  (George)  highly  ranked  by  Lord 
Byron  as  a  poet,  420. 

Cranmer,  (Arcnbisiiop}  conduct  of,  210. 

Crimes  and  punishments,  increase  of  the 
one  and  decrease  of  the  other,  148 — 
early  imprisonments  considered  as  a 
cause  of  the  increase  of  crime,  490 — 
proposed  remedy  for  the  evil,  ibid. — 
mcrease  of  crime  in  youth  the  supposed 
result  of  the  pauperism  of  the  parents, 
and  consequent  neglect  of  their  onspring, 
492 — power,  by  the  Napoleon  code,  given 
to  a  lather  of  imprisoning  his  child, 
deemed  a  salatarv  law.  for  the  preven- 
\xt;iXk  qC  wmsy  4v3«-4acKa8e  of  crime, 
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aseribable  to  defect  in  the  laws  or  their 
admiDistration,  494 — ^necessity,  for  the 
suppression  of  crime,  of  a  well  con- 
stituted police,  495. 

Cromwellj  strange  imputation  against,  250. 

Culprit,  doubtful  etymology  of  the  word, 
170 — no  longer  existing  in  arraignments, 
ibid. 

Cunningham,  (P.)  Two  Years  in  New  South 
Wales.    See  fVaietf  New  South, 

Cyril  Thornton,  remarks  on,  521 . 

Dante,  renuirks,  on,  57 — curious  key  to 
his  Divina  Commedia,  58. 

Dardanelles,  (The)  importance  attached  to 
the  blockading  of,  exaggerated,  386. 

Decalogue,  In  that  of  the  Catholics  the 
second  commandment  omitted,  464. 

Defoe,  an  advocate  for  the  poor  laws,  641 . 

Drawings,  collection  of,  possessed  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  485. 

Bducation,  defect  of  in  this  eountry,  346 
— suggestions  on  the  subject  of  female 
education,  392,  394,  395---importance  of 
clerical  education,  459-*home  and  school 
education  compared,  570,  note. 

Eikon  Basilike,  248. 

Elizabeth,  (Queen)  her  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  Reformation,  217 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  ne- 
cessity of,  539 — question  of  preventing 
it  investigated,  567-^no  other  relief  un- 
der our  redundant  population,  575 — 
opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  subject  of 
emigration,  t6t</.— mode  in  which  it  is*to 
be  carried  into  execution,  576. 

England,  suggestion  of  a  history  of,  from 
its  language,  63— observations  on  the 
laws  of,  148,  199—- Constitutional  His- 
tory of,  194---at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIL  its  history  assumes  a  new  character, 
199 — Reformation  in,  204 — not  in  danger 
of  falling,  227 — mischievousness  of  the 
puritans,  228 — attainder  of  Strafford, 
230 — charges  of  bribery  against  the 
Whigs,  262— conduct  of  WillUm  III., 
254 — massacre  of  Glenco,  257 — discus- 
sions with  the  United  States  of  America, 
286 — importance  of  the  fisheries  to,  345 
*— this  little  understood,  ibid. — defect  in 
our  national  education,  346— absurd  pro- 
posals for  the  relief  of  England  in  its 
distress,  arising  from  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  558 — tendency  of  tne 
country  to  pauperism,  574. 

Erasmus,  character  of,  64. 

Examiner,  (The)  weekly  paper,  character 
of,  409. 

Faventino  Fannio,  account  of,  75. 

Fen  wick,  (Sir  John)  attainder  and  execution 
of,  255. 

Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  199. 

Fish,  migrations  of,  348. 

Pisheriesi  unporteQCQ  o^  to  ihb  coutryi 


346 — ^very  imperfectly  understood,  ibid, 
—causes  of  this,  346 — poaching  exten- 
sively practised  in,  347.  See  idso  Sal' 
mon  Fiiheriet, 

Forget  Me  Not,  84,  88. 

France,  inefficiency  of  the  police,  except 
for  political  purposes,  43 — geology  of 
central,  277 — law  of  France  respecting 
the  exportation  of  corn,  427. 

Friendship's  Offering,  84, 94. 

Gardening,  landscape,  observations  on,  304 
— history  of,  t^Vf,— improvements  of  Price, 
307,  317— Dutch  school,  309— improve- 
ments of  Kent,  314 — of  Browne,  316— 
of  Knight,  Price,  and  Repton,  317 — on 
remuneration  for,  319 — materials  of,  320 
—water,  ibid.-^irees,  321 — grand  defect 
in,  ibidi — ^want  of  success  in  transplanting 
large  trees,  322 — this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, 323.-^See  Trea. 

Geology  of  central  France,  observations  on^ 
297. 

Gibbon,  (Edward)  strictures  on,  42. 

Glamis,  injured  under  the  guise  of  improve- 
ment,  314. 

Glenco,  massacre  of,  257. 

Gourlay,  (Mr.)  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of 
the  civilized  and  comfortable  state  of  the 
poor  a  century  ago,  548. 

Hall,  (Capt.  Basil)  information  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  travels  in  the  United 
States,  261. 

Hallam,  (Henry)  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  194  —  animadversions  on  the 
plan  pursued  by  him,  ibid. — considers  the 
History  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  as  assuming  a  new  character, 
199 — ^mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  this 
prince,  202 — as  to  the  character  of  Fisher, 
204 — apt  to  form  harsh  and  uncharitable 
conclusions  from  insufficient  grounds, 
instanced  in  Luther,  209 — in  what  he 
says  of  Edward  VI.,  210 — in  what  he 
says  of  Cranmer,  210— .212 — judged 
to  be  too  coldly  inclined  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, 213— his  moral  balance,  as  to  the 
protestant  and  catholic  religions,  contro- 
verted, 214 — mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  216-^ 
as  to  the  laws  of  Elizabeth  against  the 
Romanists,  219 — as  to  the  Puritans,  225 
—compared  to  Neal  for  uncharitableness, 
229— contradicts  himself  as  to  the  attain- 
der of  Strafford,  230>-depreciates,  and 
criminates  bitterly  and  unjustly,  Arch« 
bishop  Laud,  238 — charges  Cromwell 
with  selling  50  English  geutiemen,  who 
opposed  his  government,  as  slaves  at  Bar- 
badoes,  250 — Whigs  aspersed  by  him 
as  well  as  Tories,  252— the  style  good, 
but  the  spirit  evil,  of  his  book,  359. 

Heber's,  (Bishop  R.)  Journey  through  the 
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of,  102-^two  copies  of  verses  bv,  116J 
117. 

Henry  VIT.,  character  of  his  reign^  200* 

Henry,  (Dr.)  persecution  of,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  199. 

Herbert,  (Lord),  his  description  of  Chan- 
tilly,  312. 

Hieropholos,  the  Letters  of,  their  publica- 
tion a  violation  of  the  Maynooth  statutes, 
481 — sentiments  contained  in  them,  482. 

History,  on  modes  of  writing,  194^-quali- 
fications  of  a  writer  of,  197,  198. 

Hook,  (Theodore)  punning  verses  by,  98. 

Howe,  (lyord)  instance  of  his  neglect  of  a 
deserving  otficer,  307. 

Hunt,  (Leigh)  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  402 — in  arranging  his 
work  Mr.  Hunt  resigns  his  judgment  to 
his  publisher,  ibid, — the  work  character- 
ised J403 — abounds  with  gossiping,  404 — 
,  curious  account  of  Mr.  Hunt's  father,  405 
— Mr.  Hunt's  early  acquaintance  and 
familiars,  406 — educated  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, 407 — some  of  his  youthful  pranks 
enumerated,  ibid. — becomes  a  writer  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  408 — his  own  opinion 
of  his  juvenile  lucubrations,  408 — soars 
to  the  drama  and  a  newspaper,  409 — re- 
cords a  whimsical  instance  of  invention 
by  his  brother  John,  ibid, — his  bitterness 
of  personal  spleen  to  the  ro^'al  family 
attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  410 — 
punished  for  that  bitterness  with  two 
years'  imprisonment,  his  brother  John 
participating  in  it,  ibid. — whimsical  man- 
ner in  which  he  equipped  himself  for  his 
trial,  ibid. — his  ornamental  and  flowery 
investment  of  his  prison  house,  411 — 
becomes  first  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron 
by  his  visiting  him  in  his  confinement, 
ibid. — his  subsequent  enmity  to  that  noble- 
man shown  to  be  groundless,  412,  413 — 
suppresses  in  his  work  a  letter  written'  by 
Lord  Byron  on  terminating  his  acquain- 
tance with  him,  414 — deemed  an  incom- 
petent judge  of  Lord  Byron's  character, 
from  a  contrast  of  their  respective  works, 
415 — disqualified,  by  his  defective  judg- 
ment and  bad  literary  taste,  to  be  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  great  poet, 
416 — this  diversity  of  feeling  considered 
as  the  main  cause  of  Mr.  Hunt's  spleenful 
pen,  418 — 420 — similar  diversity,  ope- 
rating similarly,  as  to  politics  and  reli- 
gion, 421 — instance  of  his  want  of  deli- 
cacy, where  he  was  bound  to  practice  it 
most,  422 — misrepresents  Lord  Byron 
from  incompetency  to  judge  of  his  man- 
ners, habits,  and  conversation,  ibid. — 
concurrent  testimony  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  know  Lord  Byron  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Hunt's  assertions,  423— stanzas  in 

the  Times,  nejrspaper^  cU»wcl^mUc  of  I 


Mr.  Hunt  ts  the  historian  of  bis  deceased 
patron,  424 — instance  of  hisdisingenuous- 
ness,  as  to  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Horatio 
Smith,425— probable  fateof  his  book, 425. 

Iceboats,  297. 

Impressment  of  seamen,  uecessity  tof,  dis- 
cussed,  399. 

India,  journey  through  the  upper  provinces 
of,  100 — remarks  on  the  variety  of  com- 
plexion in  the  people,  105— idols,  ibid. — 
Durbar,  or  native  levee  of  the  governor- 
general,  107  —  Bengalee  boats,  109 — 
ruins  of  the  palace  at  Sibnibashi,  109, 
110 — interview  with  the  rsyah,  HI — 
bulls  dedicated  to  Siva,  112-~interview 
with  the  naw&b  at  Dacca,  113 — a  mussul- 
man  fakir,  1 15— description  of  Benares, 
117— effects  of  the  British  government 
on,  119 — some  of  the  brahmins  disposed 
to  religious  inquiry,  124 — schools  for  the 
native  youth,  ibid. — ^burning  of  widows, 
125 — variouf  regulations  respecting  it, 
130— effects  of  British  interference^  .132 
numbers  bui-ned,  134 — infanticide,  139 
— policy  of  preventing  self-bumingt  by 
legal  enactments  examined,  143 — 146.  ( 

Inquisition,  (The)  73— suppression  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy  thiefiy  owiog  to, 
ibid.t  83. 

John  Bull,  as  described  by  a  foreign  travel- 
ler, 450. 

Johnson,  (Dr.  S.)  the  etymological  part  of 
his  dictionary  defective,  54. 

Ireland,  state  of  the  church  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  244 — picture  of  that  country, 
459 — emigration  of  its  poor  (o  England 
increased  by  the  use  of  steam-boats,  560 
— evils  arising  from  granting  the  elective 
franchise  to  Roman  Catholic  freeholders 
in  Ireland  of  40  shillings  a  year,  562 — 
state  of  its  poor  when  its  population  was 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half,  563 — 
state  of,  now  that  it  amounts  to  seven 
millions,  t6t<^.— misery  resulting  from  the 
Irish  landlords  thinning  their  tenantry, 
by  throwing  down  their  hovels  as  the 
leases  fall  in,  565 — instance  of  supernu- 
merary beggars  in  England  exported  to 
Ireland,  566 — evils  from  the  influx  of 
Irish  paupers  enumerated,  566,  567 — a 
remedy  against  this  infiux  difficult  to 
devise,  568. 

Italy,  progress  and  suppression  of  the  Re- 
formation in,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  50 
— causes  of  the  extioGton  of  the  Refor- 
mation there,  80. 

Juries,  new  law  respecting,  178. 

Keats,  the  poet,  account  of,  and  his  produc- 
tions, 416 — epitaph  on,  418. 

Keepsake.  (The)  84,  8&. 

Kent,  his  style?  of  gardfening,  314,  321. 

Knight,  (Payne)  improver  of  landscape 
\gwd^itig^3\7,  .,  .      . 
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Lamb,  (Charles)  verses  by,  in  an  album,  1)2. 

Landed  property,  improvement  of  the  beauty 
of,  recommended,^  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing it,  304. 

Lane,  a  young  midshipman,  letter  to  on  the 
duties  Qf  his  station,  399,  note. 

Landscape  gardening. — See  Gardeninff, 

Laud,  (Archbishop)  character  of,  238— ex- 
tracts from  his  letters,  244. 

Law,  criminal,  on  the  amendment  of,  147 
,.  ..j^Lord  Bacon's  proposial  for  amending, 

-  150 — Kiauses  of  confusion  and  perplexity, 
■  151,   15S,    189 — amendments  by   Mr. 

•  Peel,  157—179  —  conciseness  of  Mr. 
Peel's  diction,  180 — reduction  effected 

'.  thereby  estimated  at  more  than  three- 

foufths,   187— our  early  laws  uniformly 

.  unjust  tg  the  labouring  classes,  549,  552. 

Lawsrespecting  the  fisheries  defective,  346 — 

parliament  petitioned  on  the  subject,  347. 

Le  Grice,  as  one  of  the  school-fellows  of 

•  Mr..  L.  Hunt,  characterised,  408« 
Letter-writing,  female,  advice  respecting, 

393. 

Lewis  XL,  199. 

Liberal,  (The)  periodical  publication,  parti- 
culars of  its  rise  and  fall,  412, 413,.  419. 

Lies,  anecdote  of  a.  French  writer,  respect- 
ing, 195 — origin  of  historical  lies,^  196. 

Literary. Souvenir,  84,.  89,  94. 

Lowe,  (Mr.)  on  the  subject  of  com  quoted, 
432,  note. 

Lucian,  bis  several  translators  enumerated, 
32— considered  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  literature  and  the  new, 

.  33 — compared  to  VoUair«,  34 — particu- 
lars of  his  personal  history,  t6s<j.p— contro- 
versy as  to  his  patrons,  35 — ^better  ar- 

.  rangemeut  of  his  works  desirable,  36 — 
state  of  tho.  Roman  empire  in  bis  time, 
39 — 48 — deemed  not.  to  have  been  a 
Christian,  49. 

Luther,  remarks  on,  51,  66,83. 

Macauley,  (Babington)  ode  by,  92, 

Machinery,  introduction  of  in  manufactures 
the  result  of  advancing  science,  and  can- 
not be  stopped,  544,  547-T-good  sense 
and  good  feeling  evinced  by  the  Scotch 
and  English  weavers  under  a  conviction 
oC  tfan  truth,.  544,  545 — opinion  that 
machinery  will  increase  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  human  labour,  546-~^vils  of  enu* 
merated,  546...«548. 

M*Crie,  (Dr.  T.)  progress  and  suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  50. 

Malthus,  (Mr.)  singular  enactment  respect- 
ing the  poor  laws  recommended  by,  540. 

Man,  on  differences  of  complexion,  105. 

Manufacturers,  how  interested  iu  llie  ques- 
tion of  the  free  trade  in  corn,  434--438 
— the  fear  of  their  commodities  being 
undersold  in  the  foreign  market  shown  to 


be  unfounded,  439 — advantages  possessed 
by  the  English  over  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, 439 — 441. — See  also  Corn, 

Markland,  (James  Hey  wood)  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  expediency  of 
attaching  a  Museum  of  Antiquities  to  the 
Antiquarian  Institution,  4S4 — benefits 
supposed  to  result  from  such  an  esta- 
blishment, 484-r-class  of  antiquities  that 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  485 — what  it 
should  contain  specified, 487, 488. 

Marriages,  early,  policy  of  in  the  poor  con- 
sidered, 569. 

May  Fair :  a  poem,  84, 85. 

Maynooth,  Roman  Catholic  College  of, 
461 — expense  of  education  there,  462 — 
number  of  classes  and  courses  of  study, 
463 — what  parts  of  the  Bible  read  and 
what  omittra,  463,  464 — discipline  ob- 
served,465 — what  publications  permitted 
and  what  forbidden,  466 — expulsion,  467 
— oath  .of  allegiance,  468  —  doctrines: 
taught,  touching  the  powers  of  the  Pope, 
469— infallibility  and  temporal  authority,, 
469,470 — general  councils,  472 — church 
property,  475,  476 — excommunication, 
477— oaths  and  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  pope  respecting  them,  476 — 479 — 
rules  of  the  college  violated  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Letters  of  Hieorophilos,  481 

Mephitis,  a  traveller's  strange  account  of 
the,  453.      . 

Midshipmen,  letter  of  advice  to,  399. 

Miguel,  (Don,  infante  of  Portugal)  his  con- 
duct while  sailing  up  the  Thames,  449. 

Milner,  (Dr.)  remarks  on  his  history  of 
Luther,  66. 

Milton,  in  danger  of  avowing  his  religious 
sentiments  in  Italy,  74,  note — his  notions 
of  gardening,  305. 

Mississippi,  sources  of,  455 — blunders  of 
the  traveller  Beltrami  respectingy456. 

Moore,  (Thomas)  introduces  Lord  Byron  to 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  411 — characterised  as 
a  man  and  a  poet,  420. 

More,  (Sir  T.)  his  opinion  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  204. 

Morgan,  (Lady)  her  O'Brien's  and  O'FIa- 
heny's  characterised,  484. 

Narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  the  British 
army  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans, 
504.--See  United  States, 

Narrative  of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  in  boats,  523. 

Nations,  modes  of  intercourse  betvveen,  51. 

Navarino,  policy  of  the  battle  of  questioned, 
385. 

Navy,  North  American,  273 — remarks  on 
steam-vessels,  279 — on  ^naval  education, 
282 — on.  the  construction  of  ships,  ibid. 

Navy,  British,  unanimity  of  its  co-operatiun 
with  the  army,  511. 

Nelson,  (LoM)  the  early  fpend  of  Lord' 
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Colllnf^ood,  366— ^fbught  together  In 
the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  369— 
loses  an  arm  in  the  attack  on  Teneriffe, 
371 — the  battle  described  in  Mrbich  he 
lost  his  life,  375— 377. 

Newspapers,  prohibited  in  Maynootb  col- 
lege, 467. 

Nore,  (The)  causes  of  the  mutiny  at,  400. 

North  Pole,  attempt  to  reach  in  1827  in 
boats,  523.— See  also  Parry* 

North  America  and  the  United  States  as 
they  are,  260. 

Oath,  the  sanctity  of,  not  taught  in  Maynooth 
college,  478. 

Obserrations  on  the  .Com  Laws,  426— ex- 
tract  from,  444. 

Ottoman  Porte,  faitbiVil  to  its  treaties,  384— 
policy  of  the  allied  sovereigns  respect- 
ing questioned,  385. 

Pakenham,  (Captun)  367. 

Paoli,  described  as  an  artful  intriguer,'368. 

Parental  affections  rreatest  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  569,  570. 

Parks,  observations  on,  311— Chantilly, 
312 — many  injured  or  destroyed  in  the 
civil  wars,  313 — materials  of,  320 — 
water,  321 — trees,  ibid, — Sir  H.  Steuart's 
at  AUanton,  323. 

Parry,  (Captain  W.  E.)  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  in  boats,  523'-difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  524 — construction  of 
the  boats,  ibid. — setting  out  of  the  ex- 
pedition, 525 — ^rein-deer  taken  on  board, 
ibid. — the  Hecla  beset  by  the  ice,  ibid. — 
provision  placed  in  store  on  Walton  island, 
t6tW.  — Hecla  anchored  on  the  North 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  ibid* — departure  of 
the  boats,  ibid,  —  provision  placed  in 
store  at  Little  Table  island,  526 — ^mode 
of  travelling,  ibid. — watches  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  mistaking  noon  for 
midnight,  ibid,  note — allowance  for  pro- 
vision, 527— 4nodo  of  preparing  cacao, 
528'~progress  slow  from  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  t6tif.— set  of  the  ice  to 
the  southward,  529 — the  expedition  given 
up,  dSO-'-description  of  the  ice  floes,  ibid» 

'  highest  latitude  reached,  531 — tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  and  air,  532— -insects,  ibid. 
return,  ibid. — red  snow,  ibid. — bear  killed, 
533 — arrive  at  Table  island,  and  find  the 
bears  had  eaten  the  bread,  ibid. — arrival 
on  board  the  Hecla,  534-— remarks  on  the 
expedition,  534 — 638 — a  ship  preferable 
to  boats,  536— eituation  of  the  western 
magnetic  pole,  537— subjects  of  natural 
history  collected,  ibid. — probability  of  a 
North- Westfpas.sage  being  hereafter  made 
by  the  Americans,  538. 

Party  spirit,  injurioas  effects  of  in  writers  of 
history,  198. 

Pauperism,  alarming  tendency  toj  in    this 
comtry,  674, 


\ 


Petrarch,  a  fdbrmer,  60. 

Pilgrimages,  51 . 

Plantations,  omamental|  observations "  on, 
304,321. 

Pisa,  council  of,  67. 

Planter's  Guide,  303.    See  Trees, 

Plate  of  gold,  description  of  one  lately  dis- 
covered at  lianpeolic  (Caernarvon),  488, 
note. 

Pledge  of  Friendship,  84. 

Police,  benefits  resulting  to  a  state  of  a 
well-constituted  one,  495 — difficulty  of 
determining  the  true  limits  of  its  powers, 
497 — excellence  of  that  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  497 — causes  of  its  decline, 
500 — first   police  bill  introduced    into 

Sarliament,  in  what  respect  defective, 
02 — hopes  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
sent parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  police,  503 — suggestions  of  what 
the  committee  ought  to  do,  503,  504. 

Pope,  (Alexander)  superiority  of  to  the 
poets  of  the  present  day,  420. 

Poor  Laws,  reprobated  by  Mr.  Malthus,540 
— regarded  favourably  by  Blackstone  and 
Mr.  Spence,  540 — and  by  Defoe,  541— 
to  be  lamented,  that  a  benevolent  plan 
formed  by  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  the  poof 
laws  was  not  carried  into  effect,  559— 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  sub- 
ject,  560 — ^report  and  evidence  relative 
to  the  poor  laws  by  Mr.  S.  W.  NicoII, 
characterised  as  a  work  of  great  meri^ 
570,  note. 

Poor  Rates  have  increased,  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  thirteenth  part  an- 
nually, 554. 

Population  increased  by  the  low  price  of 
provisions,  426 — increased  as  people  be- 
come more  wretched,  547 — cannot  be 
checked,  568,  572. 

Pottery,  general  improvement  of,  320. 

Price,  (Sir  Uvedale)  on  gardening,  307, 
317,  321. 

Prison  Discipline,  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of, 
489. 

Publications,  (New)  lists  of,  299. 

Pulci,  question  of  his  religion,  61. 

Punishment,  corporal,  shown  not  to  be  ne- 
cessaiy  in  naval  discipline,  395. 

Punning,  lines  on,  98. 

Rattle-snake,  ludicrous  account  o^  462. 

Reformation,  progress  and  suppression  of,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  50 — causes  of  its 
extinction  there,  80 — ^in  England,  204. 

Relfe's  Historical  Memoirs,  remarks  on, 
509,511. 

Religion  of  the  heathen  world  in  the  second 
century,  39 — restraints  and  penalties  on 
religious  opinions,  220. 

Report  on  the  criminal  laws  of  England, 
147— from  tlie  select  Qommittee  on  the 
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Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
345 — seventh,  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  489 — 
eighth,  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Education  Inquiry,  459 — of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Emigration  from  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  539. 
Repton,  improver  of  landscape  gardening, 

317,  321. 
Rogers,   (Samuel)  termed  the  grandfather 

of  living  poetry,  420. 
Roman  Empire,  state  of,  in  tbe*second  cen- 
tury, 39. 
Romisl^  Church,  not  the  most  ancient  form 
of  Christianity,  50 — ^its  catechism,  69 — 
Ijts  resemblance  to  paganism,  80 — ^poly- 
theistic, 213 — amoral  effect  of  confession, 
ibid, — mischievous  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  215 — in- 
tolerance of,  220 — education  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  a  question  of  the  highest 
moment,  459 — Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth. — See  Maynooth. 
Roos,  (Hon.  Fred.  Fitzgerald  de)  Travels 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  260. 
Russel,   (W.  Oldnall)  Treatise  on  crimes 

and  Indictable  Misdemeanours,  147. 
Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
repprts  from  the  Select  Committee  on, 
zib — ^ws  respecting  defective,  346 — 
parliament  petitioned   on    this  subject, 
347— deficiency  of  the  reports,  ibid. — 
migrations  of  the  salmon,  348,  350 — 
spawning  season,  ibid. — proceedings  of 
the  fry,  after  evolving  from  the  egg,  351 
-—irregularity  in  the  fence  months,  ibr 
the  protection  of  the  fisheries^  favourable 
to    the  poacher,    351,   352— May  the 
proper  period  for  the  commencement  of 
fishing,  353,354 — August  the  period  of 
its  termination,  355---eel4raps,  kidels, 
and  mill-dams,  destructive  to  the  fisheries, 
355,  356 — ^abolishment  of  these  engines 
recommended,  357 — remedies  against  the 
evil  of  mill-dams  suggested,  359 — value 
in    his    respect    of    tide-nets,     360 — 
restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  these  nets, 
ibid. — question  of  their  utility  examined, 
361 — question  examined  to  whom  the 
salmon  bred  in  rivers  belong,  362 — the 
propriety  of  tide-nets  farther  investigated, 
363 — a  speedy  legislative  enactment^  as 
to  the  ^sheries,  desirable,  ibid. 
Scott,  (Sir  Walter)  song  b^,  96. 
Shelley,  (Percy Byshe)  writes  a  mock  elegy 
on  tne  poet  Keats,  41.8 — his  portrait  the 
best  in  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt's  reminiscences, 
425— supposed  to  have  changed  the  opi- 
nions that  governed  him  in  his  early  ca- 
reer, 125. 
Sicily,  description,  by  Admiral (^ollingwood, 

of  the  old  king  and  queen  of,  383. 
Smith,   (Horatio)  instance  of   Mr.  Lei^ 
Hunt's  injustice  tO;  425  • 


Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ, 
account  of  a  society  bearing  that  name, 
482. 
Southey,  (Dr.)  a  funeral  song  by,  for  the 

Princess  Charlotte,  94. 
Spence,  (Mr.)  favourable  to  the  poor  laws, 

540. 
Starkie,  (Thomas)  Treatise   on  Criminal 

Pleading,  147. 
Steam-boats,  immigration  of  Irish  labourers 

into  England  increased  by,  560. 
Steam-guns,  remarks  on,  2/6,  note. 
Steam- vessels,  279 — wonderful  account  of 

one  by  a  traveller,  453. 
Steuart,  (Sir  Henry)  the  Planter's  Guide ; 
or  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  best  Method 
of  giving  immediate  Effect  to  Wood,  by 
the. Removal  of  large  Trees  and  Under- 
wood, 303  .—See  7V*«*, 
Stothard,  (Charles)  valuable  drawings  b^, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 488  —  his  memoirs  and  other 
literary  productions  of  his  widow  highly 
commended,  489,  note. 
Strafford,  (Lord)  attainder  o^  230—- extracts 

from  his  letters,  247. 
Stuart,  (Dr.  Gilbert)    persecntiou  of  Dr. 

Henry  by,  194. 
Superstition,  instances  of,  in  Rome  and 

Greece,  45, 47, 
Taylor,  (Rowland)  anecdote  of^  83« 
Teneriffe,  attacked  by  Nelson  unsuccess* 

fully,  37). 
Tooke,  (Mr.)  quoted  on  the  subject  of  the 

corn  laws,  432. 
Tooke's  (W.)  translation  of  Lucian,  defect 

of,  with  its  causes,  pointed  out,  32. 
Torrens,  (Col.^  quoted  on  the  subject  of  the 

corn  laws,  485. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  376. 
Traveller,  one  of  the  early  productions  of 

Mr.  L.  Hunt,  408. 
Trade,^  shifting  and  changeable  nature  of, 
541 — changes  in,  though  beneficial  upon 
the  great  scale,  ruinous  in  their  immediate 
effects,  543 — ^instance  of  this  cited,  ^d. 
—the  spirit  of  trade  short-sighted  and 
rapacious,  573. 
Trees,  considered  as  ornamental,  313,  316, 
321 — want   of  success  in  transplanting 
them  large,  322 — this  difficulty  surmount- 
ed, 823---fundamental  principles,  326 — 
the  trees  must  be  adapted  to  the  soil, 
ibid. — their  condition  and  properties  must 
be  attended  to,  ibid^ — nutriment  neces- 
sary, 327 — air  of  a  proper  temperament, 
ibid. — almost  seems  to  be  endued  with 
volition,  329 — affinity  between  the  roots 
and  branches,  ibid. — properties  naturally 
acquired  by  unsheltered  trees,  ibid. — de- 
cay of  trees  transplanted  from  a  sheltered 
to  an  exposed  situation,  2^\ — practical 
instmctions,  ibid. — age  of  trees  for  trans* 
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in  transplanting  the  lee  side  should  be 
turned  to  the  weather,  335 — the  trees 
should  not  be  pollarded,  336 — the  roots 
must  be  placed  with  great  care,  337—* 
earth  mixed  with  coal-ashes  beneficial, 
S39 — expense  of  transplanting,  350. 

Trent,  council  of,  68. 

Trowbridge,  (Captain)  conduct  of  in  the 
attack  on  TeueriflFe,  371. 

Turkey,  high  character  of,  for  fidelity  to  its 
treaties,  384 — propriety  of  the  conduct 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  towards  question- 
ed, 386. 

United  Kingdom. — See  England, 

United  States  of  America  compared  with 
New  South  Wales,  3-^escendants  of  Ger- 
man settlers  in,  262 — increase  of  territory 
and  population,  t6i</. — roads  and  canals, 
265 — exports,  271— imports,  272 — ship- 
ping, ^id. — navy  and   naval  establish- 
ments,   273 — naval     actions    with    the 
British,  276 — difficulty  of   establishing 
dry  docks,  280 — army  and  militia,  284 — 
expenses  of  goveniment,  285— ^intercourse 
with  other    governments,  ibid, — discus- 
sions with  Great  Britain,  286 — probabi- 
lity of  a  change  of  goyeriunent,  290 — 
striking  instance  of  party-feeling,  293 — 
state  of  religion,  294 — educatbn,  295 — 
newspapers,  296 — accommodations,  ibid. 
— ice-boat,  227 — expedition  against,  504 
— arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, 505 — Washington  selected  as  the 
point   of  attack,  ibid. — army  assembled 
lor  its  defence,  ibid. — its  position  forced, 
and  ships,  ordnance,  and  stores,  destroyed 
by  the  Americans,  507 — the    squadron 
anchors  below  Baltimore,  and  the  troops 
landed,  ibid. — Major  General  Ross  killed, 
ibid.bW — the  Americans  defeated,  507 — 
a  night  attack  projected,  508 — this  given 
up  from  the  fleet  being  able  to  give  no  as- 
sistance, 509 — the  troops  reimbarked  with 
the  prisoners  and  guns  captured,  510 — 
general  principle  in  warfare  with  undisci- 
plined troops,  ibid. — remarks  on  the  injury 
done  to  Washington,  512 — 515 — public 
property  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  spared, 
513 — ravages  of  the  Americans  in  Canada, 
514 — the  expedition  proceeds  to  Jamaica 
for  refreshments,  and  ihence^to  the  Missis- 
sippi, 515 — the  first  division  lands  on  the 
left  bank,  516 — cannonaded  by  a  vessel 
stealing  up  the  river  in  the  night,  517 — 
surrounded    by   the    enemy,   518 — the 
enemy  ;beaten  back,  ibid. — Sir  Edward 
Packenham  arrives,  ibid. — his  death,  ibid. 
the   American    position   under   General 
Morgan  carried,  519 — ^two  guns  taken  at 
Saratoga  captured,  iWr/.~General  Gibbs 


killed,  590.— recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians  deprecated,  ibid. 

Van  Diemcn's  Land. —  See  New  South 
Waiea. 

Vaudois,  (The)  account  of  their  colonizing 
in  Calabria,  55 — <!ruelties  and  massacre  to 
.  which  they  were  subjected,  77 — 80. 

Vegetable  and  animal  life  compared,  327. 

Volcanoes,  298. 

Wages,  governed  by  the  price  of  corn,  429, 
430 — state  of,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  549 — in  Edward  llL's  reign, 
550 — fixed  rate  of  wages  abolished  by 
Henry  VIII.,  553— state  of  wages  in  Sir 
William  Petty's  time,555 — motion  by  Mr. 
Wbitbread  for  fixing  the  minimum,  559. 

Wales,. New  South,  two  years  in,  1 — com- 
pared with  British  North  America  as 
respects  agricakural  emigrants,  2 — and 
with  the  United  States,  3 — community 
of  the  capital,  4 — imported  animals  be- 
come more  prolific,  and  improve  in  size, 
7 — brief  chronology  of  events,  8 — pack 
of  hounds,  10,  11 — ^Australian  agricultu- 
ral company,  12 — manufactures,  14— 
public  and  private  carriages,  1 5 — schools, 
ibid. — newspapers,  t6irf.— horse  races,  16 
— early  difficulties,  17 — population,  22 
— policy  of  transportation  considered,  24 
— ^treatment  of  the  convicts,  ibid. — jour- 
ney in  quest  of  a  settlement,  27 — kan- 
garoo hunting,  28 — tame  kangaroo,  ibid, 
•—natives,  29 — topography,  31. 

Waldenses.     See  Vaudois. 

Walpole,  (Horace)  on  gardening,  304, 

War,  general  principle  in  contending  with 
undisciplined  troops,  510. 

Washington,  (G.)  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  America,  266. 

Watch,  system  of  London,  the  total  subver- 
sion of  it  recommended,.  504. 

Water  contains  much  nutritive  aliment,  339. 

Waterworks,  defence  of,  307,  308. 

Wedgwood's,  general  improvement  of  pot- 
tery by,  320. 

Whitehall ;  or  the  Days  of  George  IV.,  84, 
87. 

Whig  party,  character  of,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  252. 

Wickliff,  popularity  of  his  doctrines,  54. 

Widows,  burning  of. — See  India. 

Wieland,  remarks  of,  on  Lucian,47. 

William  III.,  character  and  conduct  of,  253. 

Wilmot,  (Sir  E.  K.,  Bart.)  Letter  to  the 
Magistrates  of  England  on  the  Increase 
of  Crime. — See  Crimes. 

Winter's  Wreath,  84,  89, 90,  92. 

Wordsworth,  lines  to  a  skylark  by,  90. 

Zoology  a  defective  branch  of  education  in 
this  country,  346. 
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